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IL In t^e early years of the I nion, when parties were not clearly 
developed, and the inHuence of the ruling classes was power¬ 
ful, thelprivate caucuses of the leatlers did duty for a f>arty 
organization, ai^n outline of one first appears in i^eniisyl- 
vania; embryo meetings of delegates ofahe to^nsbips for 
the nomination of candidates; lists of candidates settled 
consultation of the vutem by correspondence, of in 
Conferences of Kpec||il representatives of several counties 
(Electors, conferees); self-Dominatifms; designation of can¬ 
didates in public caucuses in New England. The original 
conventions of delegates remaining for ajogg in an 
amorpb»us condition, the parties make um of the State 
ifcgisla^res, which are rea*iy to haniL for their extnwiQn- 
stitutiouai organization. The senii-omcial meetings of flie 
members of the party fh the lA^gislaiuie for #he *d6signa- 
tion St candidates fs(f Stat^offifes. The legislative Caucus 
becomes general.. 7 


iij The Congreesional Caucus. How the practice of nominating 
Andidat^s for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency b^ 
the memtfTs^f the party in Congr^ grew upssmd devel* 
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ope4 in spite of reiterate^d protests. Ho^ the sanction of 
regularity attaching to these nominations deprived the votera 
' of freedom of action, and made the E\ectoi^ College a reg¬ 
istering assembly. How obedience to the decisions of the 
Congreraional Caucus was ensured by the social prestige of 
the leadership, aiid by the paramount interests of the cause 
of the i>oUtical party which the Caucus represented, of lib¬ 
erty and equality, which the Federalists < were supposed to 
jeopardize • ^.*13 

IV. How the plan of tlie general ti^e^ followed with a Vi4,w o( 
ensuring the supremacy of the party, as well as of pro^ 
tecting the sovereig(i individuality of the State, called for 
the services of the Caucus, and bow both combined nullified 
the independence of tlie voters and the Electors. The 
attacks provoked by the general ticket involve tlie Caucus; 
the numerous debates in Congress on the proposla to amend 
the Constitution with the object of iiitrodpcing^the district 
system. ^ c • • ; • 

V. Althoi^h boldly facing attack, the gener^ was unable^ 
to uphold the Caucus, the foundations of which,^ represented 
by the social prestige of the leadership and the force nfajeure ‘ 
oC the interests of the party, were coUa’^sing. I'he division 
Into parties no longer existing (Era of Good Feehng), the 
Caucus no longer had to effect the concentration t^inst 
he enemy, nor was it able to realize it within the in 
he presence of a number of rival candidatures, which made 
the latter a field for intestine intrigue. The authority of the 
leadership was giving way under the growing force of the 
feelix^ for equality fi^ by the doctrinaire propaguida and 
the pride of the individual in his personal triumphs achieved 
amidst Uie economic evolution which was chang|l{^ the 
face of Uie continent, especially {n the West. The^mo- 
cratio jealousy arottsed in the people turns against the Cau¬ 
cus. ilte violent campaign started against the Congressional 
Caders view of its impending meeting. The attitude 
tovrards it of the press, of public meetings, and of the State 
, Legislatures.. 25 

VL Ihe fiasco M the Congressional, Caucus of 1824. The great 

dfbate in the Senate. ** King Caucus is dethroned/' The v 
untoward effects which the Congr4^onal Caucus has retdly 
produced.80 

^ Vn. The legislative Caucus in the States was doomed as wc&L c Hove 
It had^long been Itself paving Uie way, ^s rc'jards nomina' 
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tion 01 candMates, fc^ a new*institntion based on the prin¬ 
ciple of authority delegated by the people, by making room, 
at first, for the mixed caucus, then for the mixed conventvn, 
and producing tinally the pure convention. The relative 
slownessjyith which the legislative Caucus disappeared, sig¬ 
nificant ai it was, did not make the ,idvent of a new order 
of things loss inevitable . *. 34 


’SECOND CHAPTBB 

Thb Establishmest of the Cokvention System . . . .89 

^ • 

I. The state of disorder which^ucceeded the collapse of the Con¬ 
gressional Caucus and the dissolution of the old parties. 

The ivagular nominations of the candidates for the presi- 
dentidi election tf 1824. Abortive result of this election. 
How Van JJdren reconstitutes a party artificially, in Jack- 
son’s iflterest, on the J)asi 8 of unqualified opposition to 
the a'ffinfnist&tiou of the new J’resident; the necessity 
which (he ferns of resting Viis party on an elaborate iBoal 
Organization.* . . 39 

• • , 

n. The precedents of organization supplied by tfie jjoliticdl ex¬ 
perience of New York. How this State created the art of 
electoral management. Aaron Burr and his school. Martin 
Van Buren his best pupil. The development of the breed of 
lower y politicians ”... 41 

ni. The method of»New York applied in the Union generally. 

How the “politicians” grouiied in the cftnmittlees trafle on 
Uie feelings which inclined Jlie masses toward Jackson- and 
Mlp to carry bis election for the greater triumph of ^he 
** demo$ kraico priiKtiple.’^ The eothuaiaam of the demos 
who flocked to Washington.^5 

IV. The “politicians” who followed in Jacksma’K ti^it demand 
places a reward. How their demanmi%re met. The 
awholerale dismisRals of office-holders, and the reign of terror 
in the public departments. The “regarding of friends«nd 
the punishment of enemies” inaugurated at York under 
Barf, Clinton, andllan Bureii^ “to the victor the spoils.” 

How thi^ new contnbuUoifof New York to American politi¬ 
cal life was nationalized under Jackson, and why it was 
jKHtnd to be so. How the practice of the division of the 
Q>oUs vms facilitated by the law presciibing the term of fesir 
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years’ service. The doctsine of dotation strived from this 
law, and defended by Jackson ; its untoward eflect; it only 
, benefits the party organizations by providing them with a 
constant supply of fresh recruits . f .... 47 

V. Gradual development of a regular machinery wjfhin the party 
organizations in the form of the conventions.' Tlie material 
difBcnlties and the political opposition encountered by the 
system of the conventions, even in the democratic West. 

How the final trium^ of this system is no'Sie the less &rried 
by a concurrence ef interests, wants, passions, and desires, 
both of a public and of a private character. The sj^ttm i% 
completed by the establishment of national conventions. Its 
structure and its hierarchy ; the ascending scale of the tem¬ 
porary assemblies which make the nominations and that 
of the permanent committees. How this system, in spite 
of the broadness of its base, Jed to an extreme centralization 
of power and preoccupations, and r.ompletel^'sA)ordinated 
local public life to the rivalries in'the ^eld Sf national 
politics.' » • . # . ^2 

VI. The first national conventions, "ffhe anti-n;iasojiflm,onvention. 

The National Republican convention f on the nomination of* 

* Clay js the real prototype; tlie “ convention of J«>ung pen.” 

The convention of the Jacksonian party got up ^hind the 
sdenes by the members of the “kitchen cabinet.” Impor¬ 
tant pfecedents in procedure established at this convention. 

The next Democratic convention of 1835 also run by the 
administration and its agents to register the choice made 
by Jackson. The opposition encountered by ^is conven¬ 
tion, and by the system of national conventions in general. 
Dejart^res from this system. But fifim 1840 onward it 
becomes defiifttive. . '. *.69 

VII. TJhe eflects revealed by the VEorking of the convention wstem^ 

The party organization is engrossed by the ofBoe-lfclders 
and the candidates for office. Bolitics is their “tnAe.” 

The moral constraint of “ regularity,” and the practical 
necessities of the vote on the “slip ticket,” deliver the elec- 
torat#!nt 4 their hands. Independent candidapres having 
disappeared, political strife becomes a duel between thyivEd 
organizations, ii^ which the voters are reduced "to the posi¬ 
tion of dummies. The withdrawal of the best men defidi- 
tlvely B^liarates society from politics; the nation gilits into 
tv^o distinct parts, a nfiijortiy absorbed in business, and a 
small minority which monopolizes political action. Corrup¬ 
tion in the public service soon makes its appearance^ . . 98 

Vin, The economic crisis of 1837 provokes a reyolt against Wack-‘ 
soniai^pemocracy. “ Away with the spoiter^* The Whig^* 
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come forwa^as liberi^rs, bdb being led by the politiciane, 
they are bent solely on obtaining power. In order not to 
spoil the prospects of the party, the Whig Organization gsts 
rid of Clay by its manoeuvres at the national convention; 
and by anplection campaign of “log cabin and hard cider,” 
intended ti “ raise enthusiasm,” it captures the vote of the 
country for their own accoftnt in the name of “ Tippecanoe 

and Tyler too”. 71 

IX. The new order of things in the iife of the parties is definitely 
established. • K^capitulation of its ^ardinal factors; the 
j^utical parties are r^oiIStituted in an artificial way, under 
the auspices and the inspiration of atfew great “magnetic” 
leaders, and swept into an organiAtion of which the spoils 
become tlie cohesive force, and whose mercenary character 
determines the discipline In the ranks and the devotion to 
the chiefs. As the personality of the leaders dwindles, the 
leader^!^' becomes, <n a way, anonymous, and is tost in the 
party firm, yhich“is made the object of a sort of fetish- 
worship* How this formalism in its twofold aspect, moral 
and m^Sfrial, is implanted in men's minds through the infiar 
tion of democwtie feeling, tjirough the exaltation of the will 
oi the people, which seems to be elicited more fnjiy owftg 
to thtv representative constitution of the popular party or¬ 
ganization. Abdicating bis political freedom of min3,<and 
attending solely to bis private interests, the citi^n leaves 
the professionals of politics full liberty, and at rare intervals 
oifiy, under the impulse of some strong emotion, takes the 


field fo%a moment.75 

THIRD CHAPTER 

•The TEvorffiioN or the Convention Ststbm . . . . 80 


‘t. itie political manners Snd methods brought into vogue by the 
Jacksonian Democracy take permanent root. The change 
of officeJiolderB by each new President becomes the rule. 

The practice of Harrison, Tyler, Polk, TlyJbr, fterce, and 
gucbanan. The “great American principle” of rotation. 

The fruitless protests of the Websters and the Calhouns^ . 80 
II. The politicians control tb# national conventions with a view 
to djioils to be obUined. They make “ availability ” the 
first qualification of a candidaft for the Presidency. How 
Van Buren was put on one side by the Democratic conven¬ 
tion **1** rejection was in accordance with 

(he opportunist logic of the system. How the opportunisgi 
of the lefijer? reinforcing the opportunism of tht^Uticians 
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gave the final blow to tSe lead^tship; tlvrf eclipse of Clay. 
Calhoun withdraws from the lists of his own accord; his 
criticism of the convention system. How under this system 
the chief magistracy definitively passei into the hands of an 
inferior set of men (dark horses) and the pomgr of the people 
declines in spite of, or even in consequence of, tlie extension 
of the eiective principie to pfibiic oflices .... 84 
IIL How the knot fastened by this system is drawn tighter. 
Fierce exaltation q| the party loyalty personified 'in the 
Organization. T|^ contingents enlisted in its service expand 
by the growth of the class of ^tfine-se^ers; by the^gfMuaJ 
accretion of foreign emigration vmicli supplies “ voting caU 
, tie” in spite of th#resistance of the “Nativists” and the 
“ Know Nothings ” ; and by the automatic ailhesion of the 
upper classes of American oilgin, who are looking about for 
a solid barrier against the riping tide of the slavery question 92 
rV. The parties, however, which had lon^been withSil^ real basis, 
were the least capable of supplying thfS fuiqrum, of maintain¬ 
ing the $tatu quo; the party organizations «we^e even nfcn- 
aced them^lves by the slavery question, v|bhiji had sdwn 
division in their own rankf and made iliregrouping of par.^ 

‘ ties pevltable. To prolong their existence they try to^gnore 
the slavery question, and begin an underhand struggle against 
vt^e l( 2 gic of events. The Whig Organization in particular 
adopts a double-faced policy ; it invariably wraps everything 
in ambiguity in order to shirk the vital question ; it obtains 
control of the Presidency by trading on the popular tenden¬ 
cies toward a President outside parties, and b^ appropriat¬ 
ing the candidature of Taylor without letting mm take up a 
straigljtforward attitude; it brings toother patriotic scru¬ 
ples, conservative prejudices, faint-hearted apprehensiom, 
ambitions, and desires, aU interested in the statu quo, jp 
order to drag them at the heels of the politicians, &d dis¬ 
tract their attention from the problem of the day ; to aniiou^ 
minds it offers the solution of “ agieeing to disagree,” or pro¬ 
poses to “ support the candidate while spitting on the plat¬ 
form.*’ SuVeventually sound minds and uprigl(f. consciences 
revolt; the irremediable divergence between opponei^ and 
supporters of 0 ^ extension of slavery breaks dht in spite of 
everyth^g in the Whig rankg, and the Whig Organization 
fi^ to pieces . . . ’. . • « . . 97« 

T. The anti-^very cause, A loi% held in check by the opportun¬ 
ism of the Whig Organization, which' pretended to serve it, 
had all the more difficulty in making a fight that the parties 
had arrogated the monopoly of organizatiqp, aqd hem dfeatel 
a preygUde against special movements. Ihe jjificulties expo-* 
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rienced in tfeS connection by She Liberty party and the Free 
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dispersion of the latter, anft the decomposition of the Whig 
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united and form the Republican party to do battle with the 
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Vit How the Democratic CVgaWation, also divided against itself 
by the slavery question, eontributed* in its turn, to prevent 
a regrouping of parties. How, alter having, from selfiiih 
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ta^ersi’ and the “scalawags.” The systematic robbesy 
of the jftihlid'purse. It is winked at by the gvat leaders 
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of the party. The federal a^inistraflon supports the 
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more falls nSSer the sway of %he Machine. The Rings of 
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vl. The advent of the cBmmercial boss confirmed the moral 


decomposition of the parties, which no longer had any dis¬ 
tinctive principles, and were only sepan^d by a purely 
conventional line of demarcation. How the/panies, worn 
qpt and divided each of them against itself on every ques¬ 
tion, try to perpetuate themselves byerepeating the t^(Jbs 
of the old parties at the time of the slavery coij^ict (“ agree 
to disagree”). How lib party ^rganizatiens keep thqpi arti¬ 
ficially alive in order to ooBtinue to enjoy the profits of the 
old fliin. Mr. Cleveland’s attempt to reconstitute the parties 
yi ^he question of the customs’ duties. The ranks of the 
parties are oace more broken up by the silver question, if 
spite oftlae diever manceuvres of Organiza^ns. The. 
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crisis of 1896 rouses tbc parties from thUr tergiversations. 
However, it does not bring about a permanent rearrange¬ 
ment of parties, no more than does the new problem of 
imperialism. How the Organization^preventing tlie worn- 
out pa.ties from renovating themselves begome the more 
indispensable to them the more they were ifeakening them, 
and how the development ‘bf the Machine culminating in 
bossism accelerated the degradation of^ tte parties. To 
obtain an accurate ilea of the volume and the limits of the 
power producing these manifold eSec^, as disclose^ by the 
historical investigation of the'party Organization, itsVorh- 
ing will now be cdnsidered from the statical point of view . 197 
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I. The local Organization. The primaries. The pergianent 
cadres supplied to these assemblies by the assgciations or 
sdlubs in the large cities. The conditions of admission. The 
primfties are deserted by the great majority of the citizens 
and manipulated by coteries of inferior politicians. The 
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n. The local committees. The centralizing mould ig which they » 
are cast. Their attributions and .their real influence. The 
exiSess’ve power which they, especiafly the county com¬ 
mittee, wieltfover the Organization of the party . . ’. 211 

TTT 'Jjhe stratagems and the frauds resorted to in the primaries to 
, get rid of or to paralyze opposition: “ snap ” primaries, 
“stolen” primaries, “packed”pKmaries; “padded rofis; 

“ padding ballots; ” fraudulent counting of ballots; connlv- 
ange of the “inspectors.” Competition of the rivai factions 
of ptfliticfcuft in the primaries; the devices wit^ which they 
fight each other; the desperate resource of “ bolting’ left 
to the beaten faqjion. Description of a primary8tt Baltmiore. 
'Fraudulent primaries are almpst the rule in the cities. The 
prlmarSa in the country districts . . . * * . . 213 <- 

rV. ThI quality of the del^iatet. chosen in the primaries; the 
extent of their power and influence. - The Crawford system 
which dispenses with delegates. How the selections of can¬ 
didates, whether made by delegates or not, depend & th^ 
long rqp on the primAries. How the woHc ai^tem of renre-^ 
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aentative government rests on the primaries, and bow the 
efiorts of all those who are seeking to exploit the publjp 
interest for their cellish ends are brought to bear on them, 
efforts which the primaries, from their character,«sre unable 
to resist, ^ruitlessness of the remedies proposed for purify¬ 
ing the primaries: vigilauceaof the citizens (“ attend the pri¬ 
maries ”) ; supervision by the State.221 

^COND CilAlTEli 

The Sonventionb . ... 226 
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I. The hierarchy of the conventions; the long string of conven-. 
tions due ts the domplication of the American elective sys¬ 
tem and to the strictly representative organization of the 
parties, modelled on the tenitorial subdivisions assigned to 
the elet^Wfe offices, •’The membership of the conventions; 
how it is madf up ;*lts moral, intellectual, and social level; 
■three catggofies of delegates and bow they are distributed 
•among tJhe parieus conventions. How far tHe membership 
of the conventiens is representative of public opinion . ^ 226 

n. The Refect! caused by the insufficiently representative char¬ 
acter o^the conventions is aggravated by the procedur^and 
the habits of these assemblies. The excessive powgrs of the 
“temporary chairman.” The verification of credentials. 

The more elaborate and more decorative procedure of the 
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o^ration is conducted*; the intrigues and the deals; how 
the honest delegates are circumvented. The deadlo^ when 
the delegates cannot agree . . . 

HL The chaiactpr of the candidates chosen at the vaftous conven- 
ti()^. The inherent defect of the “ good ” candidates. The^ 
causes wBitfii combine to keep away superior men: tfie 
necessity of “getting the delegates” ; the poor ^sltion of 
the reyrdlentatives of^Mie peopig from the standpoint of 
emoluments, of political distifletion and social prestige; the 
prejudices of local representation and of rotation in offices. 

The i^eal candidate, moreover, the “ available candidate,” 
ha£no neeilof s^rior qualities, it is the insignificanc^of the 
candidate ftot parks him out for support, all hiaatsceesary 
qualifications are confined to negg,ti<fe virtues; the faijitnesa 
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of the individuality of the American candidate ae compared 
with the English candidate, the former is only an ingr^ient 
of a skilfully concocted ticket; even his special claims which 
procure him a place on the ticket are more of an external 
description than otherwise . . . 7 • • ■ 237 
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,and the bargainings; buying the nsgro delegates. The 
* vig^s of the chiefs and of the minor politicians of the 

convention.248 
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tioji. The eulogiums. Specimens of the eloquence of the 
c6iv'entloi?s. The uproarious manifestations which accom¬ 
pany the nominating speeches . . .c . . . 263 

y. The vote. The working of the “ unit rule.” The t^thlrds 
« • majority. Thb manceuvres resorted to in the course of the 
consecutive ballots and the tactics adopted to wear out 
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excitement of the assembly and the delirium of the crowd; 
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UppieasioDS . ........ 2^) 
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The Elbctios C^hpaion.280 

L The election campaign is the second act in the formation of 
the American representative government; it is pot till then 
that the p^ple appear on the scene to encounter the assault 
of the party Organization., The head-quarters staff which 
directs the attack; the national committee; the rOle of the 
national chaiiaman as manager of ^e campaign and of the 
war-fund of the patty; the congressional committee and its 
qp^tions outside the presidential campaign. The State 
committees and the oounty committ^ furnish the hulk of 
the army of the Organization. Th6 cadres supplied by the 
subordinate local committees. How the committee systeii 
which radiates from the qpntre over the whole Union in¬ 
creases the material power of the Organization, and how 
the clo^yiolidarity epeated by personal interest between all 
the mebibets of tbp Organization, from top to bottom, en- 
hances the ipbral strength of its army.280 

II. The auxilUtiy troops. The,scarcity of permarient clubs and 

(heir w^nt'of ihffuence. How the tendencies of social ex- 
clusiven|as, thS floating stad of parties, and the superficiU 
clmracter of social relations prevent the American cl^ from 
playing the part'of English political clubs and from siSrjing 
as a connecting link between the political sphere {Ind the 
general community. The clubs of the professional politi¬ 
cians ; how they simply accentuate the dividing line between 
the community and the political set. The recent creation 
of numefous clubs united into federations and with only a' 
nominal existenis. The drinking-saloons the real popular 
political clubs. The campaign clubs; th^marching clubs. 

The college clubs. The tot^ number of party combatqpts 
engaged in the campaign. Ine non-political organizatioqp 
qgpable of supporting |he parties.288 

III. The part played by women as auxiliaries of the parties. How 

they have remained outside political life. The indifferent 
success of the woman suffrage movement, eqjngfc posses¬ 
sion of economic and social liberty, and finding disinterested 
scope fo; their faculties in mental culture and in social 
activity, American women neglect “pitotical poUtio8,’*s(ll 
the morp that the l^tteb are degi^ed by (he “politi¬ 
cians the love of notoritjy itself is fed in other Vays. 
Isolated instances of the intervention of women in political 
life. They became more numerous during the campaign 
o^ 1896. The Interest shown by women in movements 
directed a^nlj the parties with the object of purifying 
pabllo life •. . 282 
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rv. The legal formation of tht eleeto'ral contingents by registra¬ 
tion. Although attended by certain restrictions on the right 
( of voting, American registration is not sutBoiently careful 
in guarding the exercise of this rlghf, which is considered 
rather us a right of the individual. The ogoosition which 
the introduction of a system of preliminary registration of 
the electors had encountered in the American demociacy. 
Sketch of the mode of registration in force in the various 
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system of personal application, by the shortness of the legal 
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the registration officers. The naturalization of aliens in view 
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indications, while having a general oigniflcancd^ the whole 
Union, differ for each political subdivision.. The importance 
of the operations of the poll in the “ doubtfui ” ^tates. How 
far its results can be depended on. Its prac^cal use . « . 306 
VL The election meetings. The^^avish employment o^ them dur^ 

' ingjihe presidential campaign and their limited nuejber in 
the “ off years.” How the committee^ organizj the meet- 
' ings; the selection of the speakers; how they are coached 
up and matched to their audiences. The predominant char¬ 
acter of stump eloquence and how it corresponds with the 
American temperament. How the great political eloquence 
has declined owing to the fall of the leadership and to the 
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sy^teic of secret legislative committees and by the advent 
of the Machine (speeches are made ” for Buncombe ” only, 

L all that is needed is to Vget the delegates”). How t^e 
extraordinary development of the press and the change m 
the nature of political problemc has contributed td' tbd 
decline of political eloquence. Far from becoming business- 
Ukt, stump speaking rather takes the frivolous language of 
afterSfilnkei*'speeches for its model. However, the quality 
of speeches at meetings has improved somewhat under the 
influence of theicconomic discussions started iff the ocffintry, 

‘and owjng to the harangues of eminent orators delivered on 
the stump for want of another rostrum. But the^bsence of 
elevation in political cffaraater often brings the best speakers 
down to the level of gladiators, and Still more the inferior 
ones. The workshop talkers and the spouters at street 
crossings. The “joint” debates bave^almpst (feated t9 
existthe part played by them in the^ijth of old days.* 
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The auaienoes also neiong to one party. On the whole, the 
propagandist effect of the meetings consists not so much^n 
bringing home csnviction as in “raising enthusiasm”; yet 
the stump speeches do, though to a very slight extent, help 

to enlight^ the electors.308 

Vn. The propaganda through th» press. The newspapers; how 
the Organizations make them serve their ends; “patent 
inside.” Ha» the political influence of the newspapers is 
on the wane with intelligent readers; the German news- 
gasiers. The ttfcdenciesi of the newspapers in the English 
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personages.319 
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The propagandist effect of all this noise. The “rallies” 
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and “ buttes." The practices w)^ch aim at im^i%sslng the 
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imagination through the intellect: the cnarges against the 
candidates, the claims, the bets, the “straw votes,” and 

the specimen canvass.332 
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in. Bribery. The cauls'which contributed to its development 
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f opinion demoralized by pSrty spirit atfd by the “spoils* 
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* oepts: “scratching” and “bolting.” The duty of a|l th^ * 
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of party feeling in the East and in the West, in the cities 
an&«n i^e* country districts. How party loyalty is broken 
into by personal influences and political, and especially eco¬ 
nomic perturbations. The revulsions of tjie ele«>orate. 
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embody the mobile side of the AmejficaiP temperament^ 
whldlf is a bimdle of contrasts. How tbe whSte undertaking 
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of the party 'OrganizatiAi is fAmded on the contradiction 
presented by the character of the electorate, and how this 
contradiction makes the issue of party contests depend of 

the organizing zeaPof the parties.363 

VI. The final effojfs necessary for ensuring a full vote, fl'he readi¬ 
ness to vote^ however fairly great. How it is largely due 
to civic cant. Very high pfcportion of voters at the presi¬ 
dential election ; how its significance is impaired by incom¬ 
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the emotions ;,tempftrary excitement inevitably followed by 
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reciprocal sentiments; discipline.867 
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the making-up of the “slate.” How h# ensures its success 
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ance for ttfmeedy, is generous to some, buys othevu offhand. 
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and sweeps everybody is.to his »6t. The^krewards” granted 
to the friends of the Machine find a corollary in the “pun¬ 
ishments” inflicted on its opponents; how no one escapes 
the vengeance of the Machine. How the leader makes 
friends in the spheres and with the men, down to the very 
lowest, who are able to procure him many Jdhesions. The 
assistance of the small prycinct leaders in the business of 

inveigling the electors.376 

IIL Higher strategy and, special tactics adopRid to make the re¬ 
spectable section of the party follow the,^Maohine. Syste¬ 
matic confusiotf of the issues at stake and of tbj vpreijc- 
cupations which, influence the fiiflereut elections; all are 
subordinated to the Interests of the party, made paramount 
' on each occasion by a supposed exceptioi),al conjuncture. 
Ornamental candidates and fictitious candidates for hood¬ 
winking public opinion; “figure-heads” and “dummies.” 
Combinations of hostile Machine^ against thss^ublic. The 
“harmony dodge” for pacifying the independent members 
of the party. Flexibility with which thfe. Machine adapts 
itself to circumstances, while trifling with JhSpest opinion. 
Pretence of deference to the will of the jpeople." Assistanot 
' rendered by the press to the Machines and U' the boss in 
cir&mventing public opinion . . . ,. . . 384 

TV. Jleing master of the electoral situation, the Machine com¬ 
mands the adhesion of all who depend on the elections. 

Its power over the candidates is absolute; it accepts or 
rejects aspirants to elective oflSce; it contracts for elections. 
Every public servant puts his official and priygte influence 
at its disposal. The executive, from the President down to 
ttfe hgads of municipal departments, Ifands over its patron¬ 
age and othfir prerogatives to it The legislatures and fte 
municipal assemblies vote at its bidding and in its interest. 

How the members become tools of the Machine and how 
the most honourable among them are forced to folleSv it.*' 
The Machine influences the administration of justice itself; 
the police justices and the pr(»eouting officers are its humble 
servaiats f tEe judges do not completely escape jts influence, 
especially in matters of patronage. List, compiled 1^ Mr. 
■Wanamaker, of,_the resources of a State Macffine, s;5plied 
by every grade of public, poli^cal, and economic life . . 390 

^ SEVENTH CHAPTBE 

Thb Ponmoiam an> the Machine (conclusion) • ■ ^ 

J, The man who is the embodiment of the Alashina and its works,. 

—tb^iboss. Two main types; city bois anb State boss; 
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their origin8%nd careers. Piychology of the boss: a great 
manager of men; a cool and calculating mind; reserved in 
spite of the diversity of temperaments; of very limited edu¬ 
cation, the gaps* in which are often skilfully filled up or 
concealed* of an intelligence which is superior but narrow, 
and viewiflg men and things from their petty sides only, 
incapable of understandinf the movement of ideas, of ap¬ 
praising the ijnpulses of public opinion, and in general the 
moral forces of human nature; ibsolute and loyal in his 
personal relatiops, but without initiative, timorous, shifty 
Ilia treacherous in tl^ dbmain of ideas or of general situa¬ 
tions. He works by intrigue and iji^be dark. Yet he does 
not shun notoriety; he even enjoys a popularity in which 
the melodfamatic interest aroused by his sayings and doings 
is blended with admiratiotf for the man and with the attach¬ 
ment of simple folk for the champion of the party. He rarely 
holds fftiblic oflice, Tiis power is occult and irresponsible. 

But he none the less derives considerable pecuniary and 
' moral p^pflt from it. The “disinterested” boss who takes 
‘ to politick from inclinati8n and ambition. ’The delights of 
power and th» homage of sftbordinates. Feudal relations ^f 
the boB^ with his lieutenants. Intrigues and possible revolts 
of his«rassais. (Morality of the boss and of the subordinate 
politician in private life . . , . * . 401 

How the boss makes a limited use of his absolute power, and 
bow this moderation is enforced on him by the special char¬ 
acter of his preoccupations which all turn on the election 
trade ahd by the nature of hie means of action, as well 
as by the barri^ which the constitution has set up^against 
encroachments on the fundamental riglj^ of fce citizen. 

How far the havoc wrought by the Machine in the govern¬ 
ment of the cities extends, bspecially in the police and in 
^he business of legislation; how it is made up for by tke 
advantages of the syAem of “ enlightened despotism ” which 
the rdgime of the boss sometimes represents. The boss in¬ 
tervening as a disciplining force in the poljtioal jommunity ^ 
both foe good and ill. But he himself is eAmpt from all 
disciplining authority and is liable to come out sooner or 
later as^ tyrannical autocrat. In tha* case his fall is,o®ly 
a question of time. Its patience exhausted, public opin¬ 
ion ‘Smashes ” the Machine in aflt of r^e. How thqpower 
of public opinion is reducej to these violent and transitory 
outbursts. How theMachine’s deference to public opinion 
is IJpiited to the necessity of stopping open revolts; it yields 
only in the last extremity. Checks imposed on the Machine 
by the fespe^table members of the party wish subscribe 
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liberally to its funds, bf the iftaohine oi*the' rival party, 
and by the independent electors. More important iimita- 
tions placed on the power of the Machine by the social and 
economic character of the particular dbmmuuity. The Ma¬ 
chine id the rural districts, in the South, injhe West, and 
in the East. How it is gaining ground. .♦ . . .412 

in. Why the power of the Machine, even when limited and toned 
down, is tolerated. Being founded on the excessive de¬ 
velopment of the elictive regime and of^he party system, 
it gets support o^ all sides. Enormoim material resources 
supplied by patronage, assessments, ana contributioift 9f tljp 
corporations. M(d'^ fund, which* is stili iarger, formed by 
the conscious or unconscious adhesion of the various ele¬ 
ments of society. Co-operation of the “machine element” 
which looks on “ practical politics ” simply as a livelihood and 
whose morality is regulatedjjy clannish feelings. Adhesion 
of the masses : of the dregs of the people whoU^e Machine 
buys for cash or protects against the la\{; of the humbie 
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ScB^BT ^ . . ..5S0, 

•L Double fUiJBtioiiywsumed by the party Organization in Ameri-* 
can democi^y: that of upholding the power of th^kdividual, 
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heoceforth a member of the sovereign p^ple, and that of 
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nae only for ^leotioneer-ng, ■wi'-h a view to the spoils, and 
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titles, thrust on the part{', agaitst its wiU,.ineit programmes, 
however extravagant, when the Organization thought it 
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** constantly stimulated by it in hiscmaterialistic aspirations / 676* 
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wonhip of country (“our country, ri^or^wrong”) and aa 
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patriotium'of t&e second degreef not less tetish-llEe, that ot 
party, did duty lor the citizen’s civic conscience, and enabled 
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ized or abated the bad effects of the Caucus regime; exhaus-^ 
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the Cauoits'wfli rfo longer be held in check by the ippntane- 
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0U8 plajr o{ natural forces ’’an aotivEf Vesistance muat be 

offered to it all along the line.696 

XIL The task of breasting the current of the Caucus rdgiine is a 
gigantic, but not a hopeless one. *' Hopes held out by the 
prSgress already realized in the last twenty years; awaken¬ 
ing of the public conscience, growing interest in the public 
welfare, relaxation of party ties, more enlightened voting. 
Decisive share of two factors in the progress achieved and 
to be achieved': the development of general culture, in 
particular by the Universities, aigl the improvement of 
political methods. Defect^of^the mechanical cdnbeptfons 
on which m&t of the attempts at reform were based. 
Failure of the experiments which adopted the basis of 
stereotyped parties and relative succeSh of those which 
paid no attention whatever to parties. The new methods 
of political action and the future of democracy . . . 69( 


SIXTH PART 

1 

CONCLUSION I 

L A comprehensive view of the phenomena obsaTed discloses 
‘ U fimt only confusion and contradiction: the triumph of 
the autonomous individual, victorious along the whole line 
of political life, ends in making his sovereignty a vain 
semblance and the public weal the prey of private inter¬ 
ests, amid the indifference of the community at large. . 
Bow this miscarriage is not tantamount to an irrevocable 
dindemiwtion of democracy. Tile paths by which the 
new society moved towards its goal. Narrowly Indi¬ 
vidualist conception t^bioh presided over its birth. Pieju- 
dice created in favour of the elective system. Effects of ‘ t 
the elective regime carried t6 excess. The lesson which 
it conveys as to the value and the limits of the elective 

« B^ncipje in free governments.801 

n. DmecSve application of the electoral system. Universal 
suffrage was instituted with the character of a synthesis 
not precedal by an analysis. The public duthori^ having 
neglected to provide for the operations of the preliminary 
, electoral phase, e:^ra-legsl organizations laid hold of them. 
Harm done thereby ft the public weal. Tardy and in¬ 
complete intervention of the State. The right and the 
duty of the State to take the preliminary electoral p^ 
cednre under its exclusive protectictn. ilts actidh, faow- 
pfsr, caimot go beyond the purely* foiutal operations bf 
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the preparaUbry elector^ stage? But the inadvertence of 
the State which let in the extra-legal organizations has 
enabled them also to assume, in addition to those opera-, 
tions, the task o{*lorming and co-ordinating the opinions 
of the citigens, and they discharged it in such*a way as 
to make Ue elective rdgime and democratic government 

miscarry.612 

in. The extra-legal organizations try to found democratic gov¬ 
ernment on tile old party systemf which is out-of-date, 
artificial, and i|rational. Tbeologicdl and ecclesiastical 
aHracter of its conoepti6ns. The advent of the rdgime of 
liberty and of a complex civilizaticgi'deprives the dualist 
system of permanent parties of all genuine basis. Thie 
dualism isvjust as little founded in the human mind. The 
methods of the party sydtem are as artificial and reac¬ 
tionary as its principles Tpe two modem practices which 
it has entroduced int» its methods—popular election and 
association :,the first does but aggravate the difficulties 
entailed ,by the exaggeration of the elective method; the 
second,»bSng applied on fflie basis of universal association 
absorbing the^itizen’s whole pereonality, makes the volun¬ 
tary and conscious co-operation of the members imppssible*616 
IV. How thg party system, democratized in appearance only, 
has warped the spring of democratic government by dis¬ 
couraging, through the formalism which it seif up, the 
citizen’s independence of mind, the energy of hie will, 
and the autonomy of his conscience. How this political 
formaliwn allowed the weaknesses inherent in democratic 
government to increase, especially the want of public spirit 
which charactefizes democracies. How it combynetf with 
the economic and social conditions of mSdem civilization 
and with the fond belief im their power peculiar to ^e 
members of the sovereign people to lull the vigilance of 

the citizen . , •.622 

V. How the conventional notion of party has diminished the 
strength of the power of social intimidation whigji con- 
stitnteg the great superiority of democrattc fofbrnment. 

The weapon of moral constraint wielded by public opinion 
tas been wrested from the citizens ^nd turned against 
them by party loyalty.^ In any event, public opinibtf, 
evei^vrtien roused, asserted its power at inftrvals only 
and in a repressive way; Rs j#eventive power remltined 
in abeyance. How,j|p the other hand, the conventional 
notion of party has accentuated the weakness which is 
^a&nt insthe power of social intimidation by allowing the , 
brute pregsure of public opinion to weigh heavily on every- 
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body. How the mGral pridsore of tku maltitude, eveiy- 
wbere and at all times considerable in social life, having 
^ abated in private relations, owing to the progress of indi¬ 
vidual liberty, reached a high degree of intensity in public 
life under the regime of democracy. ESacement of the 
individual; "fatalism of the multitudesV ; cowardice de¬ 
veloped by the sense of general dependence in public life, 
especially among the rulers; ser'^ity of the politician. 

How this cowardice is one of the great failings of demo¬ 
cratic government, which the critics of,democracy, includ¬ 
ing Tooqueville, have not sufficiency consideredt<>nd(,the 
means of checking it one ol the cardinal problems of 
democracy. How the fetish^worship of the “majority,” 
of the “party,” fostered and developed the vulgar respect 
for the power of numbers, and lowered the character of 
the fear inspired by the force of opinion by keeping it in 

a state of brute force.. . . . 626 

VI. How the conventional notion of party jrampered the free 
assertion of individual opinions, which tempers the de4pot- 
ism of government by public opinion ana.overawes'ma¬ 
jorities. How party conformism obatjructed the evolution 
' of ideas and tended to lower the ideal in society , . . 636 

VIL I^ow political formalism in destroying the indqence wielded 
, by superior abilities and character has given a wrong solu¬ 
tion to the problem of leadership by a natural dlite which 
a democracy needs. How personal ascendency driven out 
of public life has been made up for by the machinery of 
the State or the automatism of convent^nal notions. 

How all forms of government are resolvable into two 
>■ tyjies — personol and responsible sgovernment and me¬ 
chanical Ijovemment, and how the party system tended 
to develop the latter gj. the expense of the former. Hpw 
by weakening the responsible character of government, 
party conformism has allowedt corruption to reappdar on 

the scene.640 

Vm Becapitulation of the results produced in public life by party 
cocvsition. Their relative and varied signidcance accord¬ 
ing to the special environments in no way mmlnishes the 
inevitable tendencies of political conformism. TEis con¬ 
formism is Dlit a new aspect of the old tyranny which 
wagSb war on the mental'independenoe airi |he dignity 
‘ of man, but as it ftsts* in the modem State, on liberty 
and the power of the masses, there is more difficulty 
in combating it The strength of the organization with 
which party formalism surrounds itself ^akth ft par¬ 
ticularly dangerous and mischievous^ tjje parties belng«> 
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unable to Md their without a strong organization, 
political society is imprisoned by the system in a sort of 
circle. What is the issue from it ? . . . , ^ 646 

IX. Parties forming combinations of citizens for common action 
are indispensable under a free government, but«honld be 
confined t« their proper function. The exercise of power 
by parties, a survival of the age of struggles for liberty, 
is no longer necessary to ensure the benefits of liberty. 

It is the caus^ of all the evils of the existing party regime 661 

X. The solution vQ)uld therefore consist in eliminating the prac- 
iMe of permanent parties with power for their aim and 
end. How the methSd of special c^ifibinations for limited 
objects will renew political life, by preventing the forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of regular organizations through 
which power is won and‘exploited; by maldng the con¬ 
formism of the votaries anj tiie moral constraint wielded 
by it objectless; by leading the citizen to take a less passive 
part in the gpveronent; by encouraging bis independence 
of mindj while strengthening the discipline required for 
commoB tction; by givir^ him more courage to face the 

multitude . ,.668 

XI. Hqfv the «ew method of public action, continuing it; work* 
of meptal eroaiieipation, will bring about the decentraliza¬ 
tion of the absolute power of opinion; will ensure political 
problems their autonomy, thereby enabling tbenf to come 
before public opinion and develop freely and spontane¬ 
ously ; will change the modes of political propaganda; will 
make t|e political education of the masses possible ; and 
will convert democratic government into a real govern¬ 
ment of discussion. How the new method willrfordb the 
politicians to take up a straightforward Attitude towards 
the political problems, will exact a,more direct and m^ 
personal responsibility from the representatives, and will 
liminish the importance and the resources of the profes? 
donat poiiticians. How it will encourage the rise of a 
political dlite and contribute to the solution of the problem 
of the Readership. How it will let in light dhd^rfth every¬ 
where, will drive out the conventional morality of politics, 

Ind in a general way raise the moral s^ndard of the rulers 

and the ruled.* *. 668 

Xn. The efjoacy of the new me&od Is so great beoau4l it is based 
on the vital principle of thb nlw order of things: Won 
instead of unity. Jlpw the free agreement of wills, con¬ 
tinually renewable in accordance with the changing rela- 
Uohs of i^eas^nd facts, constitutes the new social synthesis, 
and how (jemocracy ensures It the most favourable condi- 
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tioQS for its realizatlDn. How this peinci^le of the fi^e 
union of wills also provides modern government with its 
theoretical basis. How it rehabilitates the doctrines of 
the sovereignty of the people, of the contrat social, of the 
general will, conceived by the men of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury under the metaphysical aspect of vnity, and how it 
nullifies the inconsistencies to which these doctrines lead 
in Kousseau as well as those which their critics have 
sought to ascribt to them . . . 671 

XIIL Examination of°the principal objections ,to the new method 
of political action: the existence o^ several orgmtzatjjpns 
with differenti-objects would dause “ a waste of energy, of 
time and abilities" ; the breaking-up of the political prob¬ 
lems among several special parties would be a source of 
disorder in the relations of their adherents; would entail 
confusion in the consi(^eration of the questions by public 
opinion and in the delivery of the national vqrdict; would 
encourage sectarian feeling and pelltical,intolerance; would 
make the representatives mere delegates and the elections 
mere plebiscitea; the passivity of the electitr would be better 
suited with the existing system; political action would 
,not be possible without the allurement ofo power. The 
weight to be attached to these objecf ions. S^ll more deci¬ 
sive reply given by the facts; the present system is col- 
hf^ing amid the confusion which it causes, the disgust 
which It inspires, and the scepticism with which it fills 
even its devotees i whereas the new method of free tempo¬ 
rary combination is gaining strength; a political evolution 
is beginning to take shape to the cry of “Down with 

' ‘ lyirty ’ ” and “ Up with ‘ league.’ B.081 

YTV. How the ndtv method will enable the problem of the organi¬ 
zation of universal suSrage to be solved in the preparatory 
electoral phase. Scheme for preliminary polls. How • 
this legal reform would be useless if it were not suj^orted 
by the system of “leagues.” How, thanks to their united 
.action, universal suffrage will cease to resemble a synthesis 
vStHlut^revious analysis . . . ., . . .691 

XV. Attempts already made to solve the electoral problem by 
means of reforms of the system of representatioll. The 
“ownic theory” and the representation of interests. 
How this mode of representation would be as mischievous 
' in its cousequenceil asdt is erroneous in its conception. 

In so far as the want in parliaments of recognized spokes¬ 
men of the “interests” is a genuine one, it might be 
remedied by the introduction into the ^sembUel., in'a 
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snbsidiafy ^f»y, of a ceftain ntmber of representatives of 
the great economic associations and of the public bodies . 696 

XVI. Proportional representation is equally incapable of solving, 

the whole problem of the oiganization of universal suffrage. 

The resul^ held out by this reform are important, but it 
deals onlyawith the final stage of the electoral process. 
Hare’s system and the “system of lists.” It is only when 
combined with the system of let^es and preliminary 
polls that pro^Kirtional representation yields its full value. 
Beneficial combination of this system with the preferen- 
IM vote. Worthlessness of the mode of election by 
two stages as a meats of organizing universal suffrage. 

The complication of electoral operations due to the intro¬ 
duction okpreliminary polls would be made up for by the * 
prolongation of tlie parliamentary mandate and by partial 
renewal of the assemblies., The right of the electors to 
remot«) their representatives as a means of ensuring the 
latter’s conljnuou» responsibility in spite of the longer 
duration of their mandate.701 

XVII. *How theacihmges effected 4n the electoral sphere, on the 
• above lines, ^ill aflect parliamentary government They 

ye fatal to the system of permanent majorities., ThisS 
systeiy, founded on the fiction of the “ two great parties,” 
can no longer give life to parliamentary government ^ it 
does but deteriorate it The method of free unibns must 
prevail inside parliaments as well as outside them. The 
homogeneity and the solidarity of the ministry must go. 
Havlng^lost their historical raison d'ltre, they are only a 
source of disorder for the working of the rdgime; they end 
in general irresponsibility, of ministers and ry)re»enta- 
tlves, and in paralysis of governmental ^jtlvity or of par¬ 
liamentary control. The remedy lies in the abolition of 
the Cabinet system, but with the maintenance of the ml\i- 
•isters in parliaments the separation of the legislative anS 
the executive must be rejected. How the individual re¬ 
sponsibility of ministers, substituted for their collective 
resp()n|ibility, will renew the parliamentsSy#^gime, will 
introduce stability in government and genuine responsi- 
Bility of the rulers, will allow a better^hoice of ministers, 
and while ensuring ministers and representatives theft 
inde^ndenoe, will make their collaboration ilore useful. 
Changes which the abolitian dt the Cabinet systedl will 
bring about in the^ture of the relations of ministers 
with parliament, in the ministerial attributions, in the 
*orSanizq^ion of the work of parliament, and in the mutual 
relations ^f Ihe ministers. How the standard of parlia- 
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mentary life will be>niiaedM)y the aboKtioll of the “gov¬ 
ernment majority ” and of the systematic opposition, and 
, how the duties assigned to both will be but better dis¬ 
charged, and the whole activity of the assembly be more 
orderly and more fruitful. How the results which would 
be produced by the abolition of the collective responsi¬ 
bility of ministers in governments of the English type can 
be realized in the United States only by the abolition of 
the popular election of the President.' How these changes 
in the organisation of the executive aqd in parliamentary 
methods will have decapitated the permanent paaldes^nd 
consummated •the victory over formalism in democratic 

government.712 

XVni. How the victory over political formalism will depend, after 
all, on the change of the •electors’ mental attitude, on the 
emancipation of their minds. Habeas animum. How 
the greatness and the povertyaof democracy, turn on the 
material liberty already realized and the moral liberty 
that has yet to be achieved. How the developmerfl. of 
the freedom of the civic mind and contdtpnce ought to 
have as its complement a change of political methods 
fit the direction of free action, founded lOn individual 
responsibility. How these three individualist factors of 
the political renovation present themselves under a social 
aspect as well, from the standpoint of the inadequacy 
of political education not only among the masses but 
also in the bourgeoisie, of the latter’s civic indifierentism 
and selhshness, and of the separation of,classes which 
makes free co-operation impossible and prevents social 
■ spirit, the action of man on man,and the moral leader- 
^p fromVrising and asserting themselves. How political 
renovation thus proves,to be linked with social renovatiqn, 
and how both depend on the development of the indi¬ 
vidual conceived as a consciance. General limitivtions 
subject to which victory over political formalism is poa- 
j^lble; it is not a question of a complete triumph, but only 
ofaawiew political departure. Conditions in which the 
latter may be realized; dependence of this problem on 
the general j^blem of the present moral crisis; tNc crisis 
of political morality in particular and the prospects of its 
beinl surmounted; hypothesis of a disastrous i^ue. What 
‘ view is to be takeh ofstbe future of democracy in this 
respect, and what, in any event, is the proper course of 
action.728 
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TH£ FIRST PARTY OBGANIZATIOKS IN THS UNITED STATES 

I 

} 

The first germs of politick extra-consjtitutional organization 
in the American Eepublic are to be found in the clubs of the 
colonial period, i^hioh fiourished mostly in Boston. These 
clubs represented groups of men generally bound by profes¬ 
sional ties (Sl^rchants’ Chib, Mechanics’ Club) or by ties of 
friend^ip, and meeting regularly in taverns or in private 
houses., Towar^^the sixties, when the relations between the 
goveyiment of lihe mother-country and the colonies began to 
get strained, th® cluWs naturally became a centre of j)olitieal 
discussion* and very ^oon, reinforced by patriotic societies 
such as those of the “Sons of Liberty,” they supplied the 
impulse for resistance to the arbitrary acts of tne British 
Parliament. Among these Boston clubs a conspicuous place 
was taken by t^e Caucus club, which included the dlite of 
the patriotic party. In the more or less secret meetings that 
bore this odd name, which had such an extraordi»arf future 
before 4t, and the origin of which is still a moot point for the 
l^mefl,* public affairs had long bfeen a subject of discuseion, 
Whether current business b^ore the colonial Assembly, or, ftnd 
especially, local elections. The first mention of such gather¬ 
ings relates to a period preceding the American Bevohition by 
more than half a century. Gordon, the English'fdlhor of the* 
history of-the American Revolution, refers to the Caucus as 
follows: “The word is not of a novel inx^ntion. Mora ttan 
fifty years agOj Mr. Samuel Adams’ father and twenty others, 
one or two from the north'end oMhdtown, where all <he ship 
'business is carried on, used to meet, make a caucus, and lay 
their j)laijs ^or introducing certain persons into places of trust 

^ See above, Vol. I, p. 120. 
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♦and power. When they had settled it they separated, and used 
each their particular influence \Athin hisiswn* circle. He and 
his friends would furnish themselves with ballots, including the 
names of the parties fixed upon, which they distributed on the 
day of election. By acting in concert, together with a careful 
and extensive distribution of ballots, they generally carried the, 
elections to their own mind. In like manner it was that Mr. 
Samuel Adams first became a representative for Boston.”* 
Another description'of the Caucus, dating from February, 
1763, is given in the journal of jTohn Adalns, who jgas himself 
about to become one, of its most cmportaat membersT “ This 
day learned that the Caucus club meets at certain times in the 
gaYret of Tom Dawes, the Adjutant of the* Boston regiment. 
He has a large house, and he' has a movable partition in his 
garret which he takes down,* and tjie whole club meets in one 
room. There they smoke tobacco till you cannot see from one 
end of the garret to the other. There tliey drink flip? I sup¬ 
pose, and they>ehoose a moderator who put# (question# to the 
vote regularly; and selectmen, assessors, wUectors, fire-wards, 
an3 reprusentatives are regularly chosen before theyare chosen 
in the town.’” ‘ * 

The cluk now had such a recognized authority with the pub¬ 
lic that it addressed open appeals to the electorate signed with 
its title of “ The Caucas. ” * Soon afterwards, probably for more 
forcible action in different parts of the town, twV) other Caucuses 
were fq,nned, the South End Caucus ^d the Middle District 
Caucus, wdich, k concert with the first, the North End Cau¬ 
cus, promoted the cause of the Patriots.* It was the North End 

Biltory <ff the. Iniepeniemse of th* Vnitei Slctfes of AmStiea, Lend. 
1788,1, 385. 

> The Workt of John Adame, Boston, 18S0, Vol. D, p. 1«. 

• The Bietoe^otning Poet of the Mth May, 1764, contains the following 
notice: “To the freeholders, etc. —Modesty preventingh personal applica¬ 
tion (cnstomary In other places) for yonr interest to elect parUqiilar persons 
to b^yonr representatifae, we therefore request your votes for those gentle¬ 
men wfio have steadily adhered to yoqr interest in timM past, especially In 
the affair of Trade by sending timely Instgictlons requested by onr agent, 
relative tS Acta of Trade, late ^ndiSg In Parliament. 

“ Your humble servant*, 

“ The Canoas.” 

a (Reproduced In R. Frothlngbam, 77te Biee of the Bq>vbU^of thS United Statee, 
^ton, 1872, p. 169.) * . • 

4 lAfe andrnTimee of Joeeph Warren, by R. Frothingnam, Best. 1858, p. 80. 
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Caucus which deoidAl to resist*" witli their lives and fortunes ” 
the introduction of the tea on which the home government li3,d 
imposed a duty, and instigated the famous demonstration in 
Boston harbour when the English cargoes were thrcAvn into the 
^ea.* It was also & the initiative of the members of the Cau¬ 
cus, and especially of one of them, Samuel Adams, that was due 
the creation of the “ cojresponding committees, ” of that formid¬ 
able organization of the patriotic party which paved the way 
for the Reflation and independence. The corresponding com¬ 
mittee (JTBoston, composed V tweuty-o»S members chosen in 
public meeting by all the duly qualified electors, took up the 
agitation openly, af the instigatipn of the Caucus, which oper¬ 
ated secretly.^ In imitation of the Boston corresponding com¬ 
mittee numerous committees were formed throughout the 
colony of ^assachusqfts, chosen in each town either in public 
meeting? or by the legal voters. The other polonies, with 
Virginia* at theif head, followed this example; their com¬ 
mittees were appointed by the colonial assemblies, |put b8- 
fore long popular committees arose by the side of them, 
elected in the tWns by the votes of the inhabitants.® The 
corresponding committees kept up regular relations between 
all the parts of the future republic, convened conferences of 
delegates of the district, exhorted the population to unity, 
and implanted in* the public mind the resolve to withstand 
British oppression; acting in broad daylight, ^hey iflobilized, 
so to speak, the opinion of the colonies, to intimidate the 
government of .George III and bridg it to its knees. THen 
wkdh the jpeanS of an amicable solution of the conflict weft 
exhausted, the combustible matter accumulated by the cor¬ 
responding committees caught fire and kindled thereat con¬ 
flagration which i^estroyed England’s rule overlierAmerican 
colonies forever. 

* HMory of the Siege of Boston, B. 1^9, pp. 29, 30, by R. frothiipham, 
and Life of Warretk, 238-340, by tbe same aatbCr, »rho had in hU possession 

authentic minutes of the North Ibid “ Caucas ” for the period from 1772- 
1774. The book bore the mscriptioi^'Began 1707 records lost.” 

* The minutes of the Caucus whicTOave just been referred to disclose that 
the Oaucds sucfinSned thn coj^respondence committee before it . ^” appoint- ® 
ing a oimmittee of thTo% to wait on the committee of correspi^dpoce and 
desire their attendance....” 

‘ The Rise of the Sep-Mic, 313, 327. 
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The secession of the colonies put an end to the task of the 
corresponding committees. The constitutional liberty for the 
defence of which they had risen was assured by arms. But it 
was often menaced by the Americans themselves during the 
early years of the new republic, which were so full of troubles.^ 
The great economic distress which afflicted the whole country 
after the close of the war, and which often made men seek a 
remedy in such panaceas as the unlimited issue of paper money 
or still more extravagant measures, brought out gtflpps of mal¬ 
contents, who orga^ired representative conventions to remon¬ 
strate with the constituted authorities, with the Assemblies, 
or even to step into their pljjce. This movement gave rise, 
during the years 1784-1780, to a whole mass of “county 
conventions” in the States of New Englan^, especially in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island)* 'yiiese conventions of 
delegates, however, in which the petty extempore politicians 
held forth, had an ephemeral existence;' after a noisy ses¬ 
sion of a few days they dispersed. A* few years afterwards, 
when the Constitution was already firmly established, the con¬ 
tagion of the French Revolution produced in the United 
States, as in England,** political organizations on a permanent 
basis, in the form of “Democratic Societies,” which were an 
imitation of the Paris Jacobins Club. They soon spread into 
11,11 the States, into the towns and the villages, and, by means 
of odrreCponding committees, kept*,up relations with each 
other. Under^'the pretence of defending liberty and the rights 
of'"man, they indulged ib demonstrations which ccmstantly 
grew noisier and more extravagant. They voted resglutionS de¬ 
nouncing tyrants and approving the Paris Jacobins, applauded 
all the excesses of the Terror, glorified the French Revolution¬ 
ists at tanquets, and furiously attacked ^11 the constituted 
authorities in the United States. The Democratic Societies 
lifecame an element of disturbance and a menaSe to public 
order, so touch so that President Washington, in his message 
to Congress of the 4th of'November, 1794, feSt obliged to call 
the attention of the country to these “ self-created societieBi.” 
They tried to defend themselves, but did not find favour with 
■ the public. The defeat of the Frenah Terrorfsf^ on the 9th 

1 Cf. Mobster, HUtory of the People qf the United Statet, 1,306-312,837. 

* Se6 above, Vol. I, p. 124.' 
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Themidor, which shortly supervened, completed the discredit 
of the American paiitical clifbs, aftd after a few years they 
expired, while continuing up to their last moments to vent 
their malignant invectiYe and to envenom the election cdm- 
paigns.' 


II 

The election contests, which were too of Jen exceedingly keen 
in those dOTS, were iK)t«o much between parties clearly divided 
by priiielJRes and programmes, as between factions torn by 
local and personal rivalries. Even on ilie great stage of the 
political life of the new republic, in the Congress of tte 
United States, the division intcf parties produced by divergent 
interpretations of the Constitution took some time to consoli¬ 
date itself an(f acquire an organization. Washington’s great 
authority imposed, during his presidency, a sort of truce, not 
strictly*observed,%owever, on tiie animosities ef the extreme 
Democrats, led by Jejferson, and of their “ Federalist ” opjo- 
nents, whose niost brilliant representative was Hamilton. 
The local organization Df parties was consequently still jmore 
slow to grow up; in any event, it had at the outset *io need of 
a rigid structure, for the reason that the number of voters was 
generally limited by the qualifications for the franchise, 
that the elective offices were not numerous, and finally be¬ 
cause in American society, especially in New Eng^^nd) there 
was still a ruling class, that is to say, gro«ps of men who, 
owing^to their character, their wealth, and their social jiosi- 
Jjon, commanded the confidence of their fellow-citizens and 
made thdln accept their leslfiership without a murmur. The 
candidates were nominated in town meetings or county meet¬ 
ings, but in reality these general gatherings •siapiy*ratified i 
selections made beforehand by the small coteries of leaders in 
their privKte caucuses, so that it may be saj^ with an exceljent 
historian that the latter “were.still the skel&ton^f the party- 
organization. ”»• 

•• ' Thas on the occasion of the presidential election of 1796, John Adams was 
attacked with extraordinary vlolspce in Fennsylrania by the democratic 
clabs (cf. MeWaster, IL 297). • 

> ^exander Johnstmi’s dominating Convention) (Lalor's Cyclopsedia ^ 
Folltioal Science). • 
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In Pennsylvania, where the strife of factions was particu¬ 
larly keen, a rough outline of ah elective*orgdni 2 ation of par¬ 
ties appeared sooner than elsewhere, but for a considerable 
tinie it proceeded by uncertain and^ unconnected spurts in 
which it would be difficult to discover a regular evolution. 
We do find at a pretty early stage traces of Ineetings composed 
of delegates who were supposed, more or less rightly, to have 
been chosen by their respective townships (as was the case with 
the ephemeral counjy conventions of 1786 in Massachusetts), 
but more often these county mee|ings, vh6re candidatures were 
adopted, were mass-'jjeetings open to all, in which ‘tCe people 
0 ^ the neighbourhood were numerous, while the inhabitants of 
the more remote localities were barely represented. To nomi¬ 
nate candidates for elective ' offices which went beyond the 
limits of the county, the views of, the inhabitants of various 
counties were often ascertained by,means of a very extensive 
correspondence; a number of circulars were despatcKed, and 
from the replies received a list was drawn up' ef the calididates 
who had received the most votes, -and it was returned by the 
same channel for ratification by the counties. These consul- 
taticvuB were led by a few public-spirited men'with a taste for 
election hrork, who made themselves a corresponding com¬ 
mittee for the occasion. Side by side with this mode of 
proceeding another was also practised, which consisted of 
making the nomination of the candidates- for the Senate 
of tho St^te or for the Federal Con,gress in conferences of 
representatives bf various counties (“conferees,” “electors”), 
appcpnted for this purpose in county meetings, and of s^ibrnit- 
tii)g the selections to the ratification of the general county 
meetings, which, as in the primitive democracies, theoretically 
retained their full powers. The practice of delegation gained 
I ground, hffsevtr, and in the first years of this century it seems 
to have been already fairly common in the counties. There 
we^;e afew isolated^attempts, the first of which evefrgoes back 
to the year JTSS,"* to bring together delegates from the whole 
State for nominating ca/idjdates for Congress w for the elec- 

‘ Two more instances are perhaps to be found in Pennsylvania, during the. 
twenty-five or thirty years after 1788, to wit, in 1T9H and 1812. For the facte 
relating to these mnventions and for the other antecedents .ef fhe organiza¬ 
tion of parties in Pennsylvania, see jVominattny CSnventioiu in PmntyU 
vanto, by ^ Walton (The AmericanHUtoHcal Seiheta, January, 1897). 
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total college entwstg^ with the election of the President and 
the Vice-President of the United States. 

But all these meetings of delegates were composed in tin 
anything but regular w&y; too often the representation of 
different localities was neither complete nor direct. The deci¬ 
sions taken in then!, however, were not binding, so to speak, 
on any one; at one time it was the leaders who, of their own 
authority, made modilfcations in the settled^ lists of candidates, 
according to the requiijpmeuts of the electoral situation, at 
another local voters rec»sJ the “tickat” as they thought 
proper; the distinction of parties was even not always ol^ 
served, and mixed, lists were made up. The candidates, in 
their turn, did not consider theniselves bound by the nomina¬ 
tions made, and often the competitors for elective offices 
who had not been accepted went on with their candidatures 
just the*same; they \)flered themselves directly to the elec¬ 
torate. •This m^thiod of “self-nomination,” vei^ common in 
Pennsylvania down tojthe first years of this century, was stijl 
more so in pther 6tates. In Massachusetts, which, although 
it furnished the earliest political organizations during,the 
revolutionary period, did not develop them for many^ears to 
come, the candidates were often proposed by means of letters 
sent to the newspapers by a friend or an admirer, who signed 
with a more or less expressive pseudonym: “An Elector,” 
“Candidus,” “The Whole Truth,” “Pidelitas,” etc.* Still in 
the early years of the nfneteenth century we tfind already in 
Massachusetts conventions of county or congressional distjict 
delegates, which are destined to grow here alongside or aboijp 
the public? meetings where* candidates or delegates were 
directly nominated, and to which in New England the name 
of “caucus” begins to be given, accompanied socnetiiaeB with 
the epithet “genefal,” as if to distinguish it from the special 
caucuses ofjthe electoral wire-pullers.* 

« • 

' F. W. Dallioger, Nomination for Elective in the United 9tate8, 
N.Y., 1897, p. 23. • 

Id Massachusetts we oorae acrosd the same name with a still more 
sonorous epithet—"grand”—appli«||i.even to free popular representative 
assemblies. ^roceedinge of the Grand (7a«cwj?, composed of Delegates 
from the several towns i^ the^oounty of N. Assembled .. . February 9,1809, 
Fro Bffto Publico; and %o examine Into the present state ofethe Union 
whether the people of New England are ripe for^bellion, and whethep means 
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While becoming customMy ■«tith the pities, the conventions 
of delegates did not at once supply them with a fixed groove 
imtheir extra-constitutional existence, for as yet they had no 
permanent^organization themselves.' In fact, they were called 
into being in each particular case by thg private initiative 
of a caucus, of a coterie of politicians Who chose to issue 
summonses, or of a public town meeting which invited its 
neighbours to send delegates to a comlnon rendezvous. The 
extra-constitutional organization of, the American parties 
started by taking up its abode' iij a borrowed splMs#, belong¬ 
ing to the oonstitutidnal structure —; in the State Legislatures 
and then the Congress of the United Stateg.' 

For the elective offices bestowed in each State by the whole 
body of its voters, such as. the posts of Governor and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor or the functions' of presidential electors, the 
necessity of a preliminary understanding as to the cjadidates 
was still greater than for the smaller t^ritorial units, and 
y; could only be suitably effected in a singfe meeting,for the 
whole'State. But to organize such general'meetings of repre¬ 
sentatives of all the localities in a* regular way was by no 
means easy in ordinary times, both on account of the means 
of communication in those days, which made a journey to the 
capital of the State a formidable and almost hazardous under¬ 
taking, and of the difficulty of finding men, of leisure willing 
to leave their homes for the discharge of a temporary duty. 
However, men- enjoying the confidfince of the voters of the 
State were already assemjjled in the capital in pursuance of 
their functions of members of the Legislature. Were .they 

Are to be used to prevent their resistance to measures of government. Printed 
Mass. 1809. This pamphlet is also curious from another point of view, as 
showing ti^ncredfble amount of hatred which partisans contrived to excite 
in the popular mind against the Federalists. i 

1 It is needless to i^all the main outline of the constitutional fabric of the 
iEmerican republic, the federalized form of which has led to ^e creation, in 
each of the States of the Union, of ,ao independent legislative and executive 
ppwe^ of a legislature and a State Governor chosen by the people, while the 
Union has been provided with a^^pecial legislative body,%e Congress of the 
United States, composed of a House of Represeotatives elected by the citizgps 
of the States, on the basis of population, and of a Senate In which each 
State, whatever its population, is represent^ by two mem|^n chosen by the 
* legislature of the State. At the head of the exeputlee power St the Union are 
the PresVid^t and the Vice-President, elected In the second instance bjispersons 
chosen for this pu^xwe, in the present day, in all the States by the people. 
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not in the best position for brining before their constituents 
the names of thp candidates vi^ho could command the most votes 
in the State? Thi? reflection occurred to the public, and in 
particular to the members of the State Legislatures themselves, 
and they laid hands on the nomination of the candidate’s to 
the State offlces. ^ The members of both Houses belonging to 
' the same party met semi-officially, generally in the legisla¬ 
tive building itself, made their selections and communicated 
them to the voters hy means of a proclamation, which they 
signed individually. Sometimes other* signatures of well- 
know%^izens who happened to be in the capital at that 
moment were added, to give more weiglfk to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the legislators. To make it more sure of prevailing, 
the latter soon adopted the jystem of corresponding com¬ 
mittees, which devoted their energies throughout the State 
to the succesc! of the listr. 

Thi^ practice oL recommending candidates for the State, 
which, rapidly Ijecame general in the whole Union, began 
vers early. T^ie first instance of it is found in the State of 
Ehode Island ip 1790, when the Governor and the Lieutenant- 
Governor werf recompiended in this way.* In the lame year 
the rival parties nominated in a similar manner their*candi- 
dates to the post of Governor in Pennsylvania, in’joint meet¬ 
ings of the members of parties in the Legislature and the 
constitutional convention, which was convoked at that time to 
give a new Constitution to the State. In 1793 we find the 
members of the Legialature making the nominatiot of the 
Governor by themselves.* In 1795 the S^te of New York 
^opTs this method to propose Jdhn Jay as Governor." .After 
*1796 it appears as a settlejJ practice in all the States. Agd in 
. this way is introduced, for the first time, a permanent party 
organization, nestling under the wing of the Legislatures and 
composed of their very elements. It rises abo^i^^he more dt 
less fortoitous town and county meetings, in which choice is 
made, either directly or in the second instance, of candiflates 

* The Develqpment of the Nominatinn Convention in ihocle Island, by 
Neil Andrews, Jr., Pnblicetions of the Rfl^o Island Historical Society, Vol. I, 
Providence, 1893. 

* J. 8. Walton, Nominating CoifKntions m Pennsylvania, 

* J. G. KamraoniL The History of Political Parties in the State of Note • 

Y<gk, Albany, 1842, Yol.n, p. 90. ' • 
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for local elective offices, and fin this respect it presents a some¬ 
what striking analogy with the incipient organization of the 
revolutionary epoch, in which sicfe by side ^ith the correspond¬ 
ing committees of towns formed by the people, on the model 
of Boston, there were established in .the various colonies, on 
the more aristocratic plan of Virginia, corresponding commit¬ 
tees appointed by the colonial assembly. -The semi-official ' 
control of the selection of candidates for the higher offices 
assumed by the members of the State Legislatures, was un¬ 
doubtedly also tainted with “aristocratisin,” but the electoral 
body acquiesced in it with a fairly good! grace. Thfcl^gislat- 
ure, after all, represefited the most'important elements of that 
body; it had a plentiful share of the men of the old “ruling 
class ” who were still regarded qs the natural leaders of society, 
and by the side of them an ever-growing proportion of young 
politicians thrown up by the iemocsatic leaven which was con¬ 
tinuously agitating the country. The action of theqg men 
seemed to offer more guarantees for a satisf^tory chojpe and 
to present more* respectability ^han the mass-iheetings, of, as 
some thought, mob-meetings, in which canfdida^es were selected 
for the o&er offices. The private charapter of the semi-official 
meetivgs in question held by the members of Legislatures got 
them the fiickname of Caucus, by analogy with the secret 
gatherings of the Caucus started at Boston before the Revolu¬ 
tion. The name of “legislative caucus” became their formal 
title in all the States. Besides the candidates for the offices 
of Gfoveinor and Lieutenant-Governor#, i.e. the heads of the 
executive power 'of the State, the legislative caucus also 
nominated the Electors, in bases where they were appointed 
by tihe people,’ the members of t}ie electoral college, which’ 
chose the heads of the executive power of the Union. But, 
the nomination of candidates for the functions of Electors soon 
lost 4s imfBttahce, for in the meanwhile there had arisen 
withi* the Federal Congress a Caucus which, like the legisla¬ 
tive Vaucuses of the«States, took in hand the nomination of 

1 The federal (ionetltntlon, In entnietinR the election of the Preeident and 
the Vloo-Fresldent to a college of Sleotors choeen in the State* In number ^ 
equal to that of their representatives in Congress, has left the mode of selec¬ 
tion of the Electors to be settled by the States. In several of .them the 
( Legislatures assum^ the right to appoint the Electors if legislative session, 
wl&le in other States they gave it to the people. * 
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candidates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency and 
entered on a course «a which •the ^ower conferred on the 
Electors was destined to disappear. 

m 

' In the first two presidential elections the choice of the can¬ 
didates took place of itself, so to speak: Washington was 
marked out on all sides for the chief ma^stracy of the new 
republic; he was elected*and re;-elected by acclamation to the 
Presideni^^^nd with him John Adams to jhe Vice-Presidency. 
But after Washington’s imminent retirement, in 1796, the strug-. 
gle began. About the anti-Federalist candidate there were no 
differences of opinion; he was, of course, Thomas Jefferson, 
while on the Federalist side t]iere ■rt^s not the same unanimity 
in favour of John Adams,, whose occupancy of the dignily 
of Vice-President for eight years, by the side of Washington, 
pointed Mm out a^the latter’s stccessor. In s^ite of some 
intrigues against him vpthin the ranks of the Federalists, h» 
was neverthsless elected. But the antipathy with which he 
inspired several ‘Federalfet leaders, and especially Hamilton, 
broke out with renewed vigour at the approach of thehlection 
of 1800. The want of unanimity in the Federalist camp was 
aggravated by the confusion caused by the death of Washing¬ 
ton, whose great ^estige alone still shielded the Federalist 
party, which was daily lo|ing ground in the country ^th»ugh 
it ^d a majority in Congress. The imminent'danger of the 
success qf Jefferson and of the triumph of radicalism in the gq,v- 
ernmen#appeared to the Federalists of the Congress to demand 
their intervSntion in the presiflential election, from which the 
Constitution had carefully banished them.* For some timj past 
the Federalist members of Congress, and the Seuatdflf in the 
first place, had beet in the habit of holding semi-official me«- 
ings, to which the familiar name of caucus was^pplied, to settM 
their line of conduct beforehand on the most important ques¬ 
tions coming befare Congress. The decisions arrived at by the 
majority of the members present were considered as in honour 

* The Gonsttmtipn prohlblti the app^ntment of members of Congress and 
office-holders of the United States as Electors, in order to protect the executive 
from thdinfluenoo of the legislature and generally to ensure its indnpandence. 
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binding the minority; being consequently clothed with a moral 
sanction, they gave these coi.fabulatictf's an equitable basis 
and almost a legal authority. In this way there grew up at 
an early stage, at the very seat of Congress, an extrsrcon- 
stitutionaj institution which prejudged and anticipated its 
acts. It was now about to reach out still .further and lay hold 
of a matter which was entirely beyond the competence 6f 
Congress. It appears that this was done at the instigation 
of Hamilton, who, being anxious to ^ush Adams on one side 
and to prevent the election of JefEersen, wanted to get the 
electoral manoeuvre which he*liad hit upon for tSliwipurpose* 
sanctioned by a formal decision of the members of the party 
in Congress.’ The latter took the decision, nominated in 
consequence the candidates Tor the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency of the Union) and agreed to try and get them 
accepted by the Electors.® This nomination! became the pre¬ 
cedent for a practice which completely destroyed tfie whole 
scheme of the provisions of the Constituttyn for the election 
Qt the President. Tlie electoral device adopted by the Fed¬ 
eralist caucus became known through a privatq letter from 
ong of its members to his constituents; the .Caucus took care 
not to give it out in its own name, it wrapped all its pro¬ 
ceedings in profound secrecy. And when a journalist of the 
opposition, the famous W. Duane, denounced them in his 
paper Aurora, published at Philadelphia, and attacked the ac- 
tuakpr^tice of the caucuses, the “Jacobinical conclave,” he 
was called tefore the bar of the Sedkte for his “ false, defama¬ 
tory, scandalous, and malj cious” assertions, and barely managed 
^ escape from the formal proceedings which had been taken 

( • 

1 Accordiog to the mode of voting then in force, the Electors voted for two 
persons aaiPresident and Vice-President, without specifying which of the two 
tttey chose for President and which for Vice-President^; the one who obtained 
the greatest number of votes became President. Hamilton’s plan consisted in 
Associating a 8econd«popalar candidate (Pinckney) with Adams and in recom¬ 
mending the Electors, in order not to scatter their votes, to give both candi¬ 
dates an eqwl number of votes, in the hope that Adams, being one or two votes 
short', would be beaten by Wis ciiUeague. * 

s Cf. Hamilton’s letter to T. Sedgwick, of May 4,1800 (The Worke of 4iex- 
ander Hatnilton, ed. by J. C. Hamilton, N. Y. 1856, Vol. V[, 436). 

I Memoire of the AdminUtration of Waehington and John Adams, by Oeo. 
Gibbs, N. Y. 1846, Vol. 11, p. {147; The Life ^nd^orre^of^nce of Rtf us 
King, 5 . Y. 1896, Vol. Ill, pp. 238, 240. 
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against him. Ip the anti-Federalist press of Boston a violent 
protest was also malfie against “ the arrogance of a number of 
Congress to assemble as an electioneering caucus to control the 
citizens in their constitutional rights.”* But this did liot 
prevent the Republicans themselves, the anti-Federalist mem- 
> bers of Congress, ifrom holding a caucus, also secret, for the 
nomination of candidates to the two highest executive offices 
of the Union; they bad only to concern themselves with the 
Vice-Presidency, however, since JefEerscm’s candidature for 
the firsJjjf these posts* was a«foregone conclusion.’ It seems 
that Madison, the future Pfesident of thft United States, took 
the leading part in this caucus.’ , 

At the next presidential election, in 1804, the Congressional 
Caucus reappeared, but on this occasion it no longer observed 
secrecy. Tha Eepublicaa meml)ers of Congress met pub¬ 
licly ^d settled tha candidatures with all the formalities of 
delibeiptive assajpblies, as if they were acting in pursuance 
of tl^eir mand^. The Federalists, who were almost anni¬ 
hilated as a party Since Jefferson’s victory, in 1801, gave 
up holding caucuses altogether. Henceforth there met only a 
Republican Congressional Caucus, which appeared on thertcene 
every four years at the approach of the presidentiSl election. 
To strengthen its action in the country it provided itself (in 
1812) with a special organ in the form of a corresponding 
committee, in which each State was represented by a member, 
and which saw that theaiecisions of the Caucus wera respected. 
Sometimes the State caucuses intervened in the nomination of 
candidates for the presidency of fhe Republic; they proposed 
names, bnt in any event the Congressional Caucus always Jiad 
the last word. Thus in 1808, with two powerful competitors 

• 

^ The aatbor of (his attack, signed " Old South ’* (the pseufflbym of Benja* 
min Anstin, a well-known Republican writer), gives us on this occasion a good 
specimen <4 the style of the times. Addressing a Federalist writer wh^ has 
given the news of the Federalist caucus, he reproaches him in these ttrms: 
“ Whatl Declus! are you daring enough to arrest the votes of Americans by 
telling them that their servants in Congr|^ already decided the choice? 

) Are yon so abandoned as to stab the Constitution to its vitals by checking the 
free exercise of the people in their suffrage? If you are thus desperate ...” 
etc. (quoted in Niles’ Weekly RegiMr, Baltimore, XXVI, 178). . 

aNiles,«:«vn,66, 

♦Cf. Annals of CoryfrAs^ sitting of the Senate, 18th March, 1824, speech ny 
Smith of Marvlaud. • • 
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for the sucoeesion to Jefferson, Madison an^ Monroe, both 
put forward in the influential 'tiauous of' Virginia, the Con¬ 
gressional Caucus pronounced for Madison, while taking the 
forinal precaution to declare that tha persons present made 
this recommendation in their “private capacity of citizens.” 
Several members of Congress, who did not want to have Mad-'< 
ison, appealed to the country, protesting not only against 
the regularity of the procedure of the Caucus, but against the 
institution of the Caucus itself.* The Caucus none the less 
won the day, the whole party' in thS country aojgpted its 
decision, and Madi^n was electbd. The same thing took 
pbvce in 1812 in spite of an attempted split in the State of 
New York, the Legislature of jvhich officiairy brought forward 
its illustrious statesman, De Witt Clinton, against Madison, 
who was seeking re-election.' In vain did the. Legislature of 
New York, in a manifesto issued far the.occasion, try^to stir 
up local jealousies, by protesting against tly habitual choice 
for the presidency of citizens of the State of Virginia, agpinst 
thf perpetuation of the “ Virginia dynasty in vain did it 
appeal to democratic susceptibilities by denouncing the usur¬ 
pation by the coterie of the Congressional Caucus of a right 
belonging to the people.* Madison was re-elected. In 1816, 
when the Caucus met again to choose a successor to Madison, 
Henry Clay brought in a motion declaring the nomination 
of the President in caucus inexpedient, but liis proposal was 
rejected; a-similar resolution introduted by another member 
shared the samefate. The Caucus adopted the candidature 
of hfonroe, who was Madisbn’s favourite, just as this ‘latter 
was in a way designated to the paucus by his predecessor 
Jefferson. The majority obtained by Monroe was but slight 
(66 vote? to 64), but as soon as the result was announced Clay 
‘at once reqflSsted the assembly to make Monree’s nomination 
unanimous.* Such was the weight which the decision of the 
majority of the Caucus had with every member, it was con¬ 
sidered binding in honour on him as well as on every adherent 
of the party in the country who did not care* to incur the 
reproach of political heresy, of apostasy. Under cover of*' 
these notions there arose in the American electorate the 

, t • • 

1E. Hildreth, SMary of the United Slater VI, 66. 

4»BlIe»,ni,18. ‘Bid., X, 69. 
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convention, nay, the dogma, of regular candidatures, adopted 
in party councifs, iffhich alone have the right to court the 
popular suffrage.* Complying with this rule, the Electojs, 
wlio, according to the Constitution, were to be the unfettered 
commissioners of the people in the choice of the chief magis¬ 
trate, and to con&lt only their judgment and their con¬ 
science,* simply registered the decision taken at Washington 
by the Congressional Ci^ucus. 

The authority of the Congressional Caucus which got its 
recommen^tions accepted with this remarkable alacrity and 
made th f" nomination ” equivalent to thi election, rested on 
two facts. On the one hand, there was the prestige attaching 
to the rank of the Inen who composed the Caucus and to their 
personal position in the country.^ They represented in the 
capital of the Upion the same social and political element, and 
in a still higher degree, wlWch the members of the legislative 
caucuses represenjgd in the States, that is, the^ leadership of 
the natural chiefs, whose authority was still admitted and 
tacitly*Eicknowledged. • The elevation of Jefferson to th^Prest- 
dency, which it is the fashion to describe as the “political 
revolution of 1^1,” was in point of fact only the beginRing 
of a new departure. Far from upsetting the old fabric at 
once, it installed democratic doctrines in governmental'theo¬ 
ries, but not in tlie manners of the nation; and a quarter of a 
century will be nd^ded, with the exceptional aid of events of a 

* Cf. the address of the Legislature of New York alreac^ mentioned, Niles, 
III, 17; Mat. Carey, The Olive Branch, Philad. 1818, chap. 78, on the Congres¬ 
sional Caucus. * • 

^ As is well known, the authors of the Constitution were much concerned 
about the special precautions to be tdken for ensuring the choice of the best 
men for the chief magistracy and for preserving it from intrigue and corrup¬ 
tion. They hesitated to entrust the election to the turbulent and unreflecting 
masses, but they were not less apprehensive about leaving it to !K assembly. 
Between the direct democracy and oligarchy, they thought they had discov¬ 
ered a middle term in a special body of Electors emanating from the peop]p. 
The idea was Aat these men, taken from outside ofliciiS circles (the membfts 
of Congress and office-holders of the United States being made ineligible), 
scattered throughout the Union and charged.with a temporary mission, 
beginning with the vote and ending w(th it, would be inaccessible to corrnp- 
tWn and would obey only the dictates of their conscience and their intelli¬ 
gence, the high standard of wlflch hadtamarked them out for the confldence 
of their fellot^citizens. Cf. The Federalist (the celebrated commentary on « 
the Ct^tltution written In ITBS, by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay), No. LXVTII, 
from Hamilton's pen. • 
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non-political character, to iira\y the practical .conclusions from 
these doctrines and theories and make tlfem part of the politi¬ 
cal habits of the people.* The latter still took its orders from 
the men who impressed it by their superiority and who natu¬ 
rally formhd a somewhat exclusive and intimate circle. The 
members of the Congressional Caucus and .the members of the 
legislative caucuses of the States, or, to use Hamilton’s ex¬ 
pression, “the leaders of the second class’” constituted in 
fact a sort of political family, and the latter spontaneously 
became the agents of the Congressional Caucus; tl^gj were, in 
the language of a contemporary, “as prefects” to it,* set in 
motion by a simple exchange of private letters. 

Again, the members of the Caucus represented the force 
majeure of the interests of the Republican party, which en¬ 
forced discipline, which compelled obediencejto the word of 
command from whatever quarter*it proceeded. Rightly or 
wrongly, the anti-Federalists believed thqt the Republic and 
liberty were in mortal danger, that they wefe menaced^by the 
hederalists, whose political ideal was'the .English constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, and who, having no/sonfidence in'the people, 
in its intelligence and its virtue, were bent on an autoritarian 
“ consolidated ” government. The denunciations of the alleged 
monarchical plots laid by the Federalists, which their oppo¬ 
nents spread abroad in the time of Washington even, look 
like silly calumnies in these days, but they obtained credence 
with‘the'simplf minds indoctrinated»by the Democrats. The 
egregious blunders of the Federalists in power, their measures 
restricting the liberty of the press and individual freedom, 
brought the popular exasperatiqn against them tii a climax. 
The Federalist party soon succumbed, but the recollection of 
the dangers, real or imaginary, to which liberty and equality 
were exposed by it, survived it and for iiiapy a long day was 
a sort of bugbear which the leaders of the victorious par^ had 
nb scruple about’using for the consolidation of their power. 
To prevent the Federalists from returning to the charge, the 
‘ * • 

r Josiah Qainej, in the picture which he has left of Washington society’hi 
1826, remarks that “ the glittering generalizations of the Declaration were 
I never meant to "be taken serioasly. Gentlem^ w{re thehiAiural rulers of 
America after all ” {Figures of the Poet, Boston, 18^, p. 264). 

* WoriefVl, 444 and paaHm. * Niles, 3CXVII, 38. 
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Bepublicans had*to inrefully ^ard»against divisions, and it 
was to avoid them, to concentrate all the forces of the party 
in the great fight for the Presidency, that the Congressional 
Caucus obligingly offered'its services. , 

, This system of intimidation was reinforced by an electoral 
method which made the minority absolutely powerless and 
gave the Caucus an exceptional vantage-ground. 

I.V 

• • 

The Constitution having left it to the States to settle the 
mode of appointm^t of the presidential Electors, the States 
took the opportunity to adopt a •variety of systems; here the 
State was divided into as many districts as there were Eleetors 
to be appointed, and each Sistrict appointed its own; there 
the citiiens of the Whole State voted for all the Electors on 
a general ticket j ^finally, in several States th% Legislatures 
took the ehoice of the Electors into their own hands. The 
first system allowed either shade of political opinion it%proper 
influence, whereas the two last, which soon spread over the 
greater part of the Union, ruthlessly stifled the voice (jf miflori- 
ties, or even enabled a minority to usurp the rights of the 
majority. Even in States where the district system was in 
force, the majority laid out the districts in such an arbitrary 
and irregular way that they included very slight majorities of 
its adherents, side by stde with very large lyinoriAes of its 
opponents; the districts were not ajways composed of adjoin- 
ingtterritories, nor was their representation equal; one elected 
one repreientative, while another would elect two, three, t)r 
four.* It was the eternal craving for domination, which in 
American political society, the first formally basei on right, 
on the legally expressed will of the majority, adapted itself to 

* This skiSul carving out of electoral districts withithe object of conjuAng 
away the real majority, Boon became popular under the nickname of “ gerry¬ 
mandering.” It qpmes from the State of ^^i^achnsetts, where an irregular 
^limitation of the electoral di8tric(;g, maae, in 1812, In the interests of the 
Democratic party, gave them an odd-looking outline. A coloured map of 
toem having been published in a nei||i{»per, somebody amused himself with 
giving a disirift, whi<jji presented a particularly sinuous shape, a few pencil 
touc^, making it exMtl;^like a salamander. *‘No,” said somebody else, 

it is not a salamander? It is a gerrymander,” alluding to the Qpvgrnor of the 
State, Gerry, who beloneed to the Democratic oartv. 
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the neir circumstances; deprived of thR.use'of brute force, it 
set up, from the very beginning, majorities and minorities 
seeking to circumvent one another by devices of vote-count¬ 
ing. The, divergent views on the Constitution and its inter¬ 
pretation, which broke out from this early date, gave the 
sanction of principles and convictions, often sincerely held, 
to these efforts to supplant the other side by expedients 
of electoral legerdemain; styling itself here “Eepublican 
party,” there “Federalist party,” the majority or the pre¬ 
tended majority ewrywhere tried to annihilate tTfe minority 
in the name of the good cause. 

To the cause embodied in the “ party ”»was added another 
preoccupation connected with a political prejudice which was 
one of the most powerful factors ip the organization of the new 
republic and in its early life. It is notorious that the Union 
was formed with great difficulty, that it was, to use’ a cele¬ 
brated expression, wrested “ by grinding ‘ necessities from a 
reluctant people.” The old colonies, fi;ped from British rule, 
varying greatly in territory and population, were» extremely 
jealous about their “ sovereignty,” and mortally afraid of being 
absorbeddn the federation, or of falling under the sway of the 
large populous States, with their wealth and power. After 
many stirring incidents, amid which the new, scarcely born re¬ 
public seemed on the point of perishing by anarchy, the Union 
was aj^- last established on the footing of a compromise, which 
allowed the federal government only expressly stated powers, 
and_ conciliated the small States by giving them a repi^senta- 
tioh equal to that of the larger States in the federal Senate. 
But the House of Representatives was composed of members 
elected in the States on the basis of population, and there, 
as welTaain the college of Electors, which is the numerical 
counterpart of Congress, large States and small States con- 
frqnted each other^again as such. The States, eveu the large 
ones, which followed the district system, which elected their 
representatives by district^ where the majority belonged now 
to one party and now to the other, could not help returning a 
mixed set of members, divided against themselves, incapable 
pi reflecting the individuality of the Statq, white 'the States 
that chose their members on a general ticket, which prevented 
the diffeS-eht opinions in the State from coming out with 
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their due weight secured a hc^og^eouB and compact repre¬ 
sentation. This being the state of affairs, the pious solicitude 
for the autonomy of the State sanctified, in its turn, the pa^ty 
greed which used the general ticket as a weapon for over¬ 
throwing competitors; it became a measure of self-preserva¬ 
tion necessary for safeguarding the position of the State in 
the Union. For these reasons some States which originally 
adopted the district system abandoned it for the general 
ticket. Virginia, set,the example from tlfe year 1800, while 
condemning the general ticket in the preamble of the law 
which introduced it. * • 

But the advantages offered by the general ticket for ensup- 
ing the supremacy Sf the party and the sovereign individuality 
of the State could be secured only;on condition of the single 
list being regularly put into'shape somewhere on behalf of the 
people j^hich was to yote it; otherwise the desired concentra¬ 
tion coi^Jd never Ijp carried out,over the whole. State. This 
being go, the Congressional Caucus and its local agencies had 
only to come foliwarch; they undertook to prepare thp listS, 
and the peo'ple accepted tjhe duty of voting them. The general 
ticket called for the Caucus, the Caucus smoothed thg waf for 
the general ticket, and each made over to the other the rights 
of the people, the full and independent exercise of the elec¬ 
toral franchise, ^hile the general ticket claimed to prevent 
the “consolidation” of the States, the Caucus consolidated in 
each State power in the* hands of a few. l^oreovlr, a dis¬ 
sentient presidential Elector having no chance of being re- 
turned'under the general ticket, the “imperative mandsite” 
became logically and almosj spontaneously the rule for the 
Electors, to the advantage of the candidates adopted by the 
Congressional Caucus. Thus, in the first and in ^he»secohd 
instance, voters.and Electors both abdicated their inde- ' 
pendenoe. 

Sometinfes, when the electoral contest wa#particularly keAi, 
and the issue seemed doubtful, the leaders of the caucuses, 
fearing that tffe defection of a feifr sfipporters might prevent 
these automaton-Electors from securing all the popular votes 
necessary for, investing them fUth the ofSce, got the appoint¬ 
ment of them trafisfecred to the Legislatures in which they* 
commanded a majohity made up of themselves. It was not 
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uncommon for the electoral system to be chapged on the very 
eve of the elections, the ^neral ticket dr appointment by the 
L^islature being substituted, by a sort of legislative coup 
d’itat, for the district system. Disregarding all principle 
and all rulfe, the party in power shufBed the electoral arrange¬ 
ments like a pack of cards to suit the -convenience of the 
moment.' 

These malpractices, as well as the chaos of electoral systems 
they brought with'them, soon caused a,revolt in the public 
conscience, and a movement was set on foot to den)p-nd a uni¬ 
form and really poptflar mode of‘election, on the basis of the 
district system. An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was to enforce it on the whole Union. Pro¬ 
posals in this direction ha^ already been submitted on several 
occasions to Congress, starting hi the year J800,“ but after 
the elections of 1812 they became more common. In^he pro¬ 
posals brought forward from;l813 onwards^.almost evpry year, 
either in the Senate or in the House of ReJSresentativps, one 
rfi the principal arguments against the general ticket was that 
it encouraged or necessitated the regrettabte prafetice of the 
Callous.*^ It was pointed out with sorrow that the Caucus, com¬ 
bined with the general ticket, had destroyed the whole economy 
of the plan devised by the authors of the Constitution for the 
election of the President. To quote one of the many speeches 
delivered on these occasions and which, by the way, throws 
light* on‘the w^ole problem of thei, permanent party organ¬ 
izations in its relations with the electoral rdgime: “In the 
oh($ice of the chief magistrate (by the Electors) the original 
primary act was to be theirs — spontaneously tljeirs. The 

1 Thus for instance Massachusetts, which voted in the first three presiden¬ 
tial elediiont on the district system, in 1800 exchanged it for appointment of 
the Electors by the Le^slatnre, then, in 1804, decreed pie general ticket, and 
in 1808 reverted to appointment by the Legislature. North Carolina practised 
the district system down to 1804, and in 1808 substituted foiyt the general 
ticket, which, in 1812,'made way for appointment by the Legislature. 

0 The first proposals were brought before the House of Representatives on 
the 13tb of March, 1800, by Ntchtlas, then by Walker on bohalf of the Legisla¬ 
ture of New York on the 18th of February, 1802; by Stanley on behalf of the 
Legislature of North Carolina on the 20th of February, 1802; In the Senate % 
Bradley on the 10th of April, 1802, etc. 

» Amali of tht Congreta of the United Statee. sThe deUhtfc and proceed¬ 
ings in the Congress of the United States, IStfi Cqpgress, 1st seBslon*speech 
of FickeiSs Si the House of Representatives, the 3d of January, 1814. 
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Electors were free to choose whomsoever they pleased. . . . 
How hideous the deformity or the practice! The first step 
made in the election is by those whose interference the Con¬ 
stitution prohibits. The members of the two Houses of 
Congress meet in caucus, or convention, and there ballot for 
^ President or Vice-President of the United States, The 
result of their election is published through the Union in the 
name of a recommendation. This modest recommendation 
then comes before the members of the respective State Legis¬ 
latures. Where the ap'^ointment ultimately rests with them, 
no tronlile whatever is giVen to the '^Seople. The whole 
business is disposed of without the least inconvenience to 
them. Where, m*form, howevgr, the choice of Electors re¬ 
mains with the people, the patriotic members of the State 
Legislatures, vjeing with their patriotic predecessors, back 
this d^ft on popul^ credulity with the weight of their en¬ 
dorsement. Not ^ontent with this, they benevolently point 
out to tile peopte the immediate agents through whom the 
negotiation can j;ie most safely carried on, make out § tickSt 
of Electors, and thus designate the individuals who, in their 
behalf, are to fionour tliis demand on their suffrages. "Sir, 
this whole proceeding appears to be monstrous. It must be 
corrected, or the character of this Government is fundament¬ 
ally changed. Already, in fact, the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation owes his ofece principally to aristocratic intrigue, cabal, 
and management. Pre-gjcisting bodies of men, and aSk the 
people, make the appointment. Such bodies, from the consti¬ 
tution <of nature, are necessarily directed in their movem«nts 
by 5 few Igaders, whose talegts, or boldness, or activity, give 
them an ascendancy over their associates. On every side these 
leaders are accessible to the assaults of corruption. I mean 
not. Sir, that vylgar species of corruption only,* which is ’ 
addressed to the most sordid of human passions, but that 
which findl its way to the heart, through the avenues whilh 
pride, ambition, vanity, personal resentment, family attach¬ 
ment, and a ttibusand foibles and t^idhs open to the machina- 
ttons of intrigue. Their comparatively ‘permanent existence ’ 
and concentrated situation aflird the most desirable facili¬ 
ties for thS ^tinRedcOperation of the sinister acts. It is* 
not ill nature that they should long operate in vain^ Mor is it 
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in nature that the individual fleeted by these means should 
not feel his dependence on those to whoffi he owes his office, 
or forego the practices which are essential to ensure its con¬ 
tinuance, or its transmission in the desired succession. . . . 
I dare not fjromise that the adoption of this amendment by 
the States will put an end to cabal, intrigjae, and corruption, 
in the appointment of a President. No human means can be 
adequate to that end. But I believe it (Jenionstrable that this 
amendment will deprive cabals of facility in combination, ren¬ 
der intrigue less systematic, and diminish the op^gortunities 
of corruption. . . .‘ 'Faction eanbot but exist, but It will be 
rendered tolerant.” * 

But the general ticket had ,its ardent defenders, who dwelt 
with vehemence on the dangers which the substitution for it 
of the district system would present from thp standpoint of 
the rights of the States and the balance qf power between the 
small States ^.nd the large qnes.’ At the^ame time some of 
the most virulent champions of the general ticket admitted 
the serous abuses which had crept into the j)residential elec¬ 
tion by declaring, like Randolph, that the appointment of 
Eledtors.had become “a mockery — a shadow of a shade.” 
But they insisted that the district system was no remedy, that 
the mischief lay, not in the electoral system, but in the prac¬ 
tice of the Caucus: “ Divide the State into districts, will that 
destroy the Caucus? Oh, no; the men whos*e interests it may 
be to preserve,the monster will st^l protect him. He will 
laugh at your vain attempts, and again and again trampling 
doim the weak defences of the Constitution, he will, as-it shall 
please him, or rather as it shall jjlease the existing^xecutSve, 
make and unmake Presidents with the same ease as did the 
Pratoiiancohorts the masters of the Roman world. . . . No, 
Sir, let the majority of Congress cease to dq evil. Let them 
scorn to be made the instrument of party, to elevate any man 
iif violation of tte Constitution. Let them meetfno more in 
Caucus. Thus, and thus only. Sir, can the object be aecom- 

tf m • 

^AnnaU of Oongren, ibid., speech of Gaston, pp. 842, 843; see also the 
speeches of Oholson, same sitting; of R. King and of Harper in the Benafe, 
March 20,161(h 

s Ibid., 14th Congress, 2d session; speech of Ran^plph, of tl6 18th Decem¬ 
ber, 1816; of Grosvenor, of the 20th Bomber, leld^of Barbour In the genate, 
Jan nary,n8l9. 
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plished.” ‘ The paTfJisaiis of tlie diitrict system, on their side, 
persisted in asserting that the “ so objectionable practice was 
inseparable from any mode of undivided vote,” that it was this 
which made the Elector a machine set in motion b^the caucus- 
ticket.* • 

* From year to ydhr these arguments were repeated on both 
sides, but the solution of the question made no progress. The 
House of Eepresentafives — where the populous States, which 
derived additional po\*er from the general ticket system or 
from the appointment of th^filectors by the Legislature, easily 
commanded a majority — systematically rejected all proposals 
for amending the (Constitution. In the Senate, where the small 
States were represented on the same footing as the large ones, 
the district system met with a much more favourable reception. 
Three times the amendment obtained the constitutional ma¬ 
jority te the States’ Chamber, but it was never able to command 
two-thirds of th» votes in the (popular section of Congress. 
The fortress of the general ticket thus remained intact, aiyl, 
under its jhelteq the Caucus continued its existence. • 

V 

Yet the external defences with which the general ticket 
encircled the Cajicus could not long protect it, for its own 
forces were giving way, the two great forces, social and 
political, of the leaderAip and of the categorical flnperative 
of the party. They had been slowly but steadily declining 
aliposf from the beginning of the century which witnessecf the 
elevationcf Jefferson and tltf triumph of democratic doctrines 
in the theories of government. The annihilation of the Fed¬ 
eralists put an end to the division into parties, and/Tefferson’s 
famous remark, <‘We are all Bepublicans, we are all Federal¬ 
ists,” was^estined shortly to represent the real state of things. 
The survivors of the Federalist party gradifelly fused with file 
Bepublicans, and when Monroe came into power, the old 
landmarks were definitively oblfterated; the Constitution 
which had aroused so many passions and animosities now 
inspired ^vqry citizen with 'rentiments of admiration and 
* • 

^ Speech tif GrosT^nor, quoted above. 

i AnAA/th Af PtAVanfl Af tttA IftfK TVaAamhAi*. Iftllt. 
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adoration; under its segk thd country,was‘advancing with 
giant strides, released from all party preoccupation; “the era 
of'good feelings” had dawned in political life. And yet the 
Congressional Caucus, in putting forward its candidates, re¬ 
peated the old refrain which exhorted the people to rally round 
them to confront the enemy, when there‘was no enemy; if! 
invoked the sovereign cause of the party when the “ party ” 
no longer had any particular cause aifd represented only a 
memory of the past. But the less thq ruling politicians were 
separated by differerces on pointy of principle, thessore read¬ 
ily did their narrow circle become a field for intestine strife 
and for intrigue. Hardly had Monroe’s se<y)Ed administration 
begun (in 1821), when they were seized with the “ fever of 
president making.” Several candidatures arose; all the can¬ 
didates claimed to represent the firm of the Eepublican 
“party”; each candidate had his'frienfls in Congress, who 
intrigued and‘plotted for him, waging a secR^ and pitiless war 
op all his rivals. They would have been glad enough to back 
up theit claims with principles, with ‘^great prinpiples,” but 
no (\istinotive principles could be discovered, tnot even with a 
magnifyiog glass.' One of the candidates for the Presidency, 
Crawford, hit upon another expedient: being Secretary of 
the Treasury in Monroe’s administration, and disposing of 
a somewhat extensive patronage, of places and favours to 
bestoiv, he did not scruple to use them to secure adhe¬ 
rents. These kargainings and cabals seemed to justify the 
complaints of the intervention of members of Congress in 
the presidential elections, so often made in the course of> the 
periodical debates on the generak ticket. The prestfge of the 
leadership could no longer shield the practices which were 
indulghd in at Washington, for this prestige was profoundly 
impaired; it had been systematically undernfined for a quarter 
o^ a century by tlie social and economic revolution, which was 
going on in the American republic. 

The politico-social hier|rchy which Puritaiysm had set up 
in New England, and which was the outcome of an alliance 

1 <<CoQld wel^nly hit upon a few great principles and their support 
with that of Crawford ** (one of the candidates) pwrefte a Senator on bis side, 
** we shoaKMQCoeed beyond doobt.’* {Sfarttn Van Guren, by S. M. Slfepard, 
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between the magiBt];g,cy, the flergy, property, and culture, 
was collapsing. The eclipse of the Federalists, who were the 
living image of government by leaders, robbed it of one of its 
strongest supports. The influence of the clergy, which had 
been one of the maip props of the Federalists, was being thrast 
6ut of lay society. • On the other side of the Alleghanies, on 
the virgin soil of the West, a new world was growing up, free 
from all traditions, because it had no past; instinct with 
equality, because its. ii^iabitants, who were all new-comers, 
parvenus iii the elementary |eflse of the wprd, resembled each 
other. And this country of the West was advancing daily in 
population, in wea^^h, and in political importance. The old 
States were also celebrating great triumphs, due to the marvel¬ 
lous rise of their commerce and their industry; but their new 
prosperity actefl rather as S, dissolvent of the old order of 
things,«it created a new cl^ss of rich men, composed of suc¬ 
cessful *ierohants%and manufacturers; these nauveaux nches 
supplanted the old ones, without, however, taking their plaqp 
in the estqpm and the reverence -of the people. The rapid 
growth of the cities helped to destroy the old social ties. At 
the same time the individual was being directly urged by men 
and things to shake off the old servitudes, or what was repre¬ 
sented to him as such. The triumph of Jefferson, in 1801, 
without effecting«a democratic revolution in habits, gave an 
extraordinary impulse to the propaganda of democratic i^eas, 
made them the object of an almost ritual cnit. Politicians 
vied with each other in repeating tljat the voice of the peojple 
is the voice of God, that before the majesty of the people ev^- 
thing shotld bow. Writer# popularized and gave point to 
these ideas. In pamphlets composed for the farmers and the 
mechanics they preached a crusade against “money jftiwer,” , 
banks, judges appointed by the government, and against all 
the other istooratic institutions, the sole existence of which 
was an insult to the sovereign people.’ * 

The lesson v^ich the American jitysen learnt from things 
^as not less stimulating. Material comfort was increasing 

^Cf. W. ly^ape, Politics for Farmers^ being a aeries of tracts 

sxhibitlng the blmsinga^f fsee government as it Is administered in the United ’ 
Stated; compared with Hie boasted stupendous fabric of British monarchy. 
Washlnirton. 1807. * • 
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with unprecedented rapidity. iThe seri^ of 'great inventions 
which marked the beginning of the century, the steamers which 
sped to and fro over the vast republic, at that time richer in 
l^ge rivers than in roads, the natural wealth which sprang 
from the soil, gave each and all a share in the profits of the 
economic revolution. Bndless vistas of activity opened befor^ 
every inhabitant of the Union; the soul of the American citi¬ 
zen swelled with pride, with the confidence of the man who is 
self-sufficing, who ‘knows no superiorji. • The political sover¬ 
eignty which was conceded to* Ijim with so muel^ deference 
soon appeared to him as a personal chattel. And then to 
dkeroise his proprietary right over the conpnonwealth, he had 
no need of another person’s intelligence; was it necessary for 
his success in private life? iThe leading citizens, therefore, who 
in Congress or in the liegislature o^his State, meeting in caucus, 
dictated to him his line of conduct, the chDice of his repsesenta- 
tives, became d, set of usurpeirB in his eyesr , Jealou8>of their 
pretended superiority, he grew impatient of their domination. 

The email group of these trained po'liticmns, assembled in 
the capital of the Union, was now plunged in intrigues aiming 
at tlie chief magistracy of the republic, and these intrigues 
were about to have their d&tiouemerU in the Congressional 
Caucus, if the established precedent were followed on this 
occasion again. Would it be followed? Would they dare 
to do,it? — were questions asked in various quarters. And 
before long the^nion became the sSene of a violent contro¬ 
versy about the next meeting of the Congressional Caucus; it 
watf discussed in the Press, it occupied the public meetings, 
the State Legislatures voted resolutions upon it. One of the 
candidates for the Presidency, Andrew Jackson, who was not 
a politician, and who was in more than one respect a homo 
novits, could count but little on the favour of the Congressional 
Caucus; so his electoral managers came to the oonq^usion that 
to make his suocels more certain it was indispensable to over¬ 
throw the Caucus, and I^Y therefore took an important part 
in the c^paign started against it.‘ Most of the numeroqp 
manifestations of public opinion were hostile to the Caucus. 

1 On this point w« have the evidence, not to any Ae avownlT of Jackson's 
prineipal alectioa agent, Major Lewis, in the SarraMat which be snppSad to 
Parton, Jacluon'a biographer {Lift of A. fackton, III, 21). 
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Che popular meeting^ almost without exception condemned the 
lominations made by the Caucus as a flagrant usurpation of 
ihe rights of the people.* The State Legislatures were more 
livided. In the East the legislative caucuses of New York, 
tfaine, and Virginia pronounced for the old practice of nomi¬ 
nation by members of Congress,’ but in Maryland and in 
lome States of the young West the Caucus was rejected with 
ndignation by formal Votes of the Legislatures in official ses- 
lion. At the head oS these States of the West was the State 
)f Tennessee, General Jackgon’s native ijountry. The local 
egislative caucus hastened, in August, 1822, more than two 
T^ears in advance olj the election, to record a vote recommend- 
ng him for the chief magistraoy. Then the Legislature of 
he State, acting in its official capacity, passed resolutions 
inergetioally condemning tRe practice of the Congressional 
laucus%nd communicated fhem to all the Legislatures of the 
Jnion.’» The reception given bj» these latter to«the interven- 
ion of their sister of Tennessee was not of the warmest; th^ 
rreat majority of* the Legislatures‘abstained from considering 
he communication; in ethers, except in a few cases, it was 
■eceived rather with disfavour.* But in the popular meetings, 
md in most of the newspapers, the attacks on the Caucus con- 
linued without intermission. 

• 

1 Among these many meetings should be mentioned a ** numerous meeting ” 
)f citizens of Coecil County, Maryland, of the 4th September, '^23,%nd a 
' numerous and respectableDieting of citizens of Jefferson County,Ohio, of 
he 2d December, 1823. ^eir resolutions with long-winded preambles express- 
ag identical views present a significant contrast in tone and reasoning; those 
if th6 old Maryland in the East (see Niles, XXV, 40) bear the stamp of laboured 
Bgal argument, while the language o#tbe young State of the West, overflowing 
vitb enthusiasm, pays no heed to all the *' whereas,*’ and bluntly proclaims: 
* The time has now arrived when the machinations of the feio to dhstste to 
he many, however indirectly applied, will be met with becoming firmness, 
»y a people jealous cff their rights ... the only unexceptional source from 
rhioh nominations can proceed Is the people themselves. To them belong the 
ight of choosftg; and they alone can with propriety ta^e any previous stepi ** 
p. 4 of the report of the meeting, published In pamphlet form). 

a Hammond, II, ipsi; Niles, XXIV, 139i igCV,292, 370. 

• NUea, XXV, 137-139. • 

^4 See especially the message of Qofemor Troup of Georgia to the Leglsla- 
ure, and the decision of the Senate the State of New York (Niles, XXV, 
198,323). 
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In Congress the intrigues of the rival factions also con¬ 
tinued; the friends of all the candidates^ excepting those of 
Crawford, resolved to take no part in the*Cauous, for if thej 
attended it, they would be obliged, in pursuance of the non- 
written law of caucuses, to bow to its (iecision, were it voted 
by a majority of ^one only, and to ^iye up their favourite 
candidates at oncein any event, if no candidate.obtained a 
majority in the Caubus, as was becoming probable owing to 
the multiplicity of candidatures, they would all issue from it 
with lowered prestige. A preliminary canvass has proved 
that two-thirds of the Republican members of the Congress 
refused to meet in caucus; Crawftird’s partisans none the less 
persisted in convening it. By way of meeting the reproaches 
which were levelled at the Caucus of being g, “ Jaoobiqical con¬ 
clave,” its organizers decided that it should be held in public, 
tt took place on the 14th. of February, 1824, in the hall of 
Congress. Directly the doors were opened ai\enormous crowd 
thronged into the galleries, but on the floor of the brilliantly 
lighted chamber the seats of the members of the Caucus re¬ 
mained almost empty. At last it was ascertained that of two 
hundred and sixteen members 8ummoned„8ixty-8ix had re¬ 
sponded to the appeal. Crawford obtained an almost unani¬ 
mous vote, bnt^it was that of a small minority of the party 
only, and the result simp^ proved the inability of the Caucus 
to bffect the concentration which was its raison d’etre. Never¬ 
theless it issued a long manifesto to demonstrate the necessity 
of persisting in the old practice and to warn the public of the 
disastrous effects likely to ensue from its abandonment, which 
would not be confined to the election of the (President and the 
Vice-President, but would shatter the whole syst^ in force 
or nominations t<f elective ofBoes and ruin Bepubnoan ascen¬ 
dancy. The signatories of the manifesto insisted that no less 
a matter than the “ dismefiiberment or the preservation of the 
party” was at stake.* Salvation therefore lay in the main¬ 
tenance at all hazards of the traditional organization of the 
party. 


* NUes. XXV. 301. 
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The manifesto* ma(^ no imprlssioR on public opinion, and 
the champions of the Caucus soon had to withstand a great 
onslaught which was made on them in Congress. The 
handle for it was given by the everlasting question of the 
electoral regime, of .the general ticket, or the district system. 
A long discussion aiTise in the Senate, which was transformed 
almost immediately into a passionate debate on the Caucus. 
In the preceding discussions the Caucus had been placed in the 
dock as the accomplioe pf the general ticket; now it was its 
own case which came before, the court. Jlufus King, one of 
the last survivors of the generation which had founded ttie 
republic, opened fi^e with a long indictment of the “new,' 
extraordinary, self-created central power, stronger than that 
of the Constitution, which threatene to overturn the balance 
of power proceeding from itsTiivision and distribution between 
the States and the United Slates,” to degrade the Legislature, 
to hand aver the ^cwemment to coteries of men “.regulated by 
a sort {>t freemasonry, the sign and password of each at onc^ 
placing the initialed ih full confidence and communion with 
each other in aU parts »f the Union,” etc.* In supporting 
Eufus King’s attack, other Senators protested against the 
assertion that the recommendations of the Caucus were but a 
simple expression of opinion of private citizens, and that they 
committed nobodjfc It was precisely the influence attach¬ 
ing to their capacity of members of Congress which wa^ the 
foundation of the Congfessional Caucus, according to its 
opponents. And, in fact, they addgd, can it be maintained 
that .the meetings which take place in the hall of CongrSss 
with their chairman in the Speaker’s chair and the officers of 
the House at the doors, are meetings of private persons? It 
would be arguing like the priest who, when insulted On his 
way to church, threw off his gown exclaiming, “Lie there, 
divinity, un^il I punish that rascal”; and then, “having, y 
his private capacity, inflicted the chastisement, resumed the 
character of clergyman and proceeded to preach up charity 
a^d forgiveness of injuries, love to God and good-will towards 

man.”* The perpetuation of the Congressional Caucus will 

■ 

A AnTials q/^ohffressp i8tb/^ongrera, Ist session, sitting of the 18th March, 
1824, pt. 356-362. • 

* Ibid.f p. 382, speech of Hayne. 
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open the door to the greatestt abuses a^d to corruption. “It 
is an encroachment on the sovereignty of the people, the more 
aiarming, inasmuch as it is exercised in the corrupt atmosphere 
of executive patronage and influence. Make me President, 
and I will make you a Minister, or Secretary, or, at all events, 
I will provide you with a good berth, suited to your wants If 
not to your capacity. . . . The President and Congress were 
intended by the wise framers of our" Constitution to act as 
checks each upon the other, but by the system at present 
practised, they losts^the benefit,of this salutary provision.” * 

’The defenders of the Caucus, far more numerous in the 
'Senate, took rather a high tone with it^ opponents. There 
was nothing, they declared, new-fangled in the caucus system, 
“ it originated with the Bevolution itself. It was the vener¬ 
ated S. Adams or his father who first suggested it. Was there 
any intention to recommend a mSn who was abhorrei^ to the 
people? If ‘the people are> united in favour of another man, 
^he recommendation would not weigh a feather. The old adage 
is that by its fruit the tree ^hall be knowm What has been 
th? result of this practice for the ••last , twenty years? Has 
your Constitution been violated? Is not our happy situation 
an object of congratulation? Is not every nation which is 
striving to break the fetters of slavery, looking to us as the 
landmark by which they are to be guided? These are the 
fru^^s o^ this system, which has been followed, in relation to 
the presidential election, from 18(X), up to the present day; 
which has been sustained by the people; and which has some 
ot the greatest names of the country to support it.”’. The 
attacks on the Caucus were dxe rather to the rancour of a 
defeated party or to personal considerations. “ It was by the 
Cauchs,” said Senator Noble, “that the power then in the 
hands of Federalists was dislodged, and *om my youthful 
days I said Amen! and so I say now.” “ Develop^g ttiis idea, 
the president of* the last Caucus, Smith, declared in his turn 
that it was by the Caucus that the Republic^ party had been 
brought into power. “ The bridge which has carried me srfe 
over, I call a good bridge. ... I act as a party man and 

^ of Congreat, ibid.^ pp. 412» 413, speech«>l Branch. # 

* Ibid., ^1, 392, speech ot Barbour ot Virginia. • Ibid., 874. 
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have no hesitation in saying that I wish to keep my party in 
power; that I believe*the cauciil sy^em is the most efiectual 
means; and that when we cease to use it, we shall thereby 
deprive ourselves of one most powerful instrument. ... It 
a government like ours, where many of our great officers are 
elected, there must some mode adopted whereby to concen¬ 
trate the votes of the people. The caucus system is certainly 
the best. For the Pregidency, for instance, is it not rational 
to suppose that the members of Congress have better oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing tfie*characd;er and talents of the several 
candidates than those who fcSive never them and never 
acted with them. However, the Caucus mode is denounced,, 
and now let us see What is to be substituted! ” * 

The debate lasted for three days* more than twenty speakers 
took part in it.. At last the Senate, wearied out, adjourned 
the discussion sine dig. B\jt it was clear to every one that 
the verdict had been given, that the Congressional Caucus was 
doomed. * After the fiasco of the last meeting of the Caucus, 
from -v^iich two-thirda of the Republican members of Con* 
gress absented themselves, the great debate in the Senate gave 
it the finishing blow. “ICing Caucus is dethroned,” was said 
on all sides. And it made no attempt to recover ife sover¬ 
eignty; the animadversion which it aroused in the country was 
too great. 

Now, at this diStance of time, and in the light of subse¬ 
quent events, that hostility appears less justified, in¬ 

dictment of the Congressional Caucus was undoubtedly, to a 
certain extent, made up of constructive charges. The exas¬ 
peration of personal and party strife, as well as the ardour 
of the democratic spirit with ifs exuberance of youthful vigour, 
had inevitably exaggerated, or at least anticipated, certain 
abuses of the Caucus. In particular the alleged prostitution 
of patronage, and the bargaining between the Presidents and 
the membete of Congress, which were paint%i in such sombre 
colours, do not seem to have presented a grave aspect, however 
justifiable may fcave been the appaehwisions with regard to 
the future. Intrigues were not entirely absent from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Caucus, but tiiey do not appear to have given 
rise to actfelly coraup^ practices. The personages raised to 

• 1 Arihalt of Oongreat, ibid., 395-398. 

voi~ II. — n 
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the Presidency by the Caucus were not so much its creatures 
as men designated befor&and by publiS' opinion, or by a very 
considerable section of it, owing to their great services and 
t^eir character. The Caucus has none the less produced un¬ 
toward effects, which were destined to weigh heavily on the 
whole future of the Republic, by establishing disastrous prece¬ 
dents and habits of mind which American political life has 
never been able to throw off: nullifying the scheme devised 
by the framers of the Constitution for the presidential elec¬ 
tion and transforming the Electoi^ into lay figures, the 
Caucus has made the chief mag&tracy of the Union an object 
•of wire-pulling; and to get its schemes sanctioned by the 
people, it has implanted within them k respect for party 
conventionalism, for its external badge, has drilled them into 
a blind acceptance of regular nominations. 

• 

. VII 

*' As fhe authors of the manifesto issuud oij behalf of the last 
Congressional Caucus had foreseen, ,its collajpse dbtailed that 
of ‘the whole system of nomination for elective offices by cau¬ 
cuses. the legislative caucuses in the States had also to retire 
before the rising democratic tide. Their ranks had already 
been broken into before the explosion of democratic feeling, 
which began with the third decade of this century. In the 
legislative oauguses composed only pf members of the party in 
the Legislature the districts in which their party was in a 
minority were left unrepifeseuted, and yet decisions were taken 
in them which bound the party ip the whole State; sometimes, 
even, the caucus represented only the minority of the party 
in the State. To meet the complaints made on this score, the 
caucuses decided, towards the latter part o4 the first decade, 
to take in delegates elected od hoc by the members of the party 
ifi the districts wffiich had no representatives in the Legislat¬ 
ure. In this way a popular element was introduced into the 
oligarchical body of the Caucuses and with jibwers expressly 
conferred. It mattered little that this innovation was itot 
due, in the first instance, to the feeling that the caucus was 
usurping the rights of the people, but t6 the fmsf that it did 
not provide the party with a materially tiomplete reprelenta- 
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tion. The gap was made, and i± was destined to go on widen¬ 
ing until the whole people could enter by it. Bhode Island 
is perhaps the first to supply an example of a “ mixed ” caucus, 
about the year 1807, for the nomination of candidates to tlie 
high offices of the State.* The following year we see it intro¬ 
duced into Pennsylvania, after a campaign in which the pro¬ 
posal to entrust the nomination of the candidates to special 
delegates did not fin^ much favour with the population, 
which held that the sending of delegates would cause “ trouble 
and expense ” and divisions in the party into the bargain. It 
was the Eepublican caucus which, to ailenSe the rival faction, 
itself invited the counties represented by non-Bepublicans to 
send delegates on tMb basis of local representation to the Legis¬ 
lature, to join with the Bepublican members of the Legislature 
in nominating (jandidates fo» the post of Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-^vernor. Tlys first mixed caucus met on the 7th of 
March, 1808, at ljg,noaster.* The violent strife of factions 
which fified the "political life of Pennsylvania* produced in 
about fen years ^ new variation jn the constitution of tha 
bodies whidh made the nominations of the candidates. The 
sharp attacks of*the faction of the “ Old-school Democrats ” 
on the “ intrigues of the Executive, and of his servants the 
Assemblymen,” decided their rivals to summon, in 1817, at 
Harrisburg, a popular convention of delegates from the coun¬ 
ties, in which the members of the Legislature were to sit only 
in the absence of special ^voys from their county. 'Hie flfame 
of convention, which, from the very beginning, was used 
to designate gatherings of citizens* from several places, «or 
“general jjieetings,” became^ in the meantime the regular 
appellation of the representative meetings of delegates. The 
Harrisburg convention was attended by sixty-nine delegates 
and forty-four mepibers of the State Assembly.* The “mixed 
caucus” thus made room for the “mixed convention,” the 
principle a#d basis of which were of a popular nature, and to 
which the members of the Legislature were admitted on a 
subsidiary footiftg only. Very oftAi they received a quasi- 
•• 

1 Neil Andrews, The Develop, of tke^omin. Conven. in Rhode Island. ^ 

< Pennsylvania Polices early in tnie Century, by W. M. Meips (Pennsyl¬ 
vania Itogazine of Hlsto^ aiHl Biography, Vol. XVII, Phllad. 1873). 

* M.^avey, The Olive Branch, 1818, p. 462.—Meigs, the article jusi; quoted. 
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mandate to this effect: the pojiulations, who did not care about 
choosing special delegates, “ authorized *' their representatives 
in the Legislature to sit in their stead; or, again, the conven¬ 
tion admitted them by a special vote, they were “ voted in as 
members.’'^* The mixed convention was destined to be re¬ 


placed eventually by the pure convention^ composed solely of 
popular delegates elected on each occasion ad hoc. This last 
form of convention gave a definitive a^d permanent form, in 
party government, to the principle and the practice of the 
authority delegated by the people, thb haphazard antecedents 
of which we have rfeen arise at tlie dawn of the American Ke- 


public, in the conferences of delegates of the townships of the 
county, or of delegates of several counties, or even in the 
sporadic conventions of State delegates. The first pure con¬ 
vention was organized in Pennsylvania in opposition to the 
first mixed convention of Harrisbvrg, aivd on the sam^day, by 
the rival faction, which declared beforehand that the Harris¬ 
burg convention was only a'“mongrel Caucus,” and convened 
its own at Carlisle.’ Yet tihe “ mongrel Cai\cus ” won the day, 
and it was not till 1823 that both parties a4opted'the system 
of pure conventions. 

In most of the other States the legislative caucus disap¬ 
peared more slowly. In the State of New York the demo¬ 
cratic society of Tammany demands, as early as 1813, the 
summoning of a convention of delegates for the nomination 
of candidates for the posts of Gov^nor and Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor. But no effect is given to this recommendation; the 
legislative caucus holds*the field. The first mixed caucus 
appears in New York, as a party move, only in 3^17, and in 
1824 it is still the caucus which makes the State nominations.* 
But iji the course of the same year the conventions of dele¬ 
gates started by the convention of Utica, jrhich was “called 
to put down the caucus,” are permanently established. “The 
whole caucus system,” as was proclaimed at this Ssonvention, 
“had been execrated deep from the hearts of the people. A 


1 This procedure was followed in Rhode Island, In 1825, See Nell Andrei, 
op. off. 

S Meiss, toe, cU.; WMton, toe. eit. For the nimiinatloii tf presidential 
Electors preoedests are found of pore conv^tions in Peansrlvanis, even 
balore Vt)3i * Hammond, 1, iSt; U, 156. 
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tone of indignation and disgust at it had gone forth in the 
land. It could‘no linger staiW.’”* In Massachusetts it is 
only in 1823 that special delegates are added to the members 
of the legislative caucus.* In Rhode Island, where the paf- 
tioipation of popular delegates in nominations mp.de by the 
members of the Legislature was introduced at an early stage, 
<he people shows rib readiness to depute its delegates. In 
1824 it appears that barely a few towns responded to the 
appeal to send delegates; that in a convei^tiou of more than 
seventy members there «,re not more than twelve or sixteen 
who have been really elected.® In sevp»Ql States the pure 
legislative caucus cnntinued to make the nominations of Gov¬ 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor even for some time after 1824. 

These facts, which show how gteat the popular inertia, the 
force of habit, or the prestige of the leadership, were in face 
even of the ristrig tide of democracy, explain in a concrete 
way hoir the Congre^ional* Caucus was able, in spite of the 
attacks made on jt? to hold its own for no less than a quarter 
of a cantury and wield its oligarchical power, with the aid o* 
a few small groups of men scattetcd throughout the Union. 
But if democratie feelin;»did not at once become an irresistible 
force, if it did not advance by le.aps and bounds, it Sione the 
less accumulated in the mind of the nation by a daily, hourly 
process, while the legislative caucus, giving birth to the mixed 
caucus and the mked convention, was itself paving the way 
for the new cadres; only an accident was required _to make 
the pent-up force explodfe and shatter the o4d ones. This 
accident was the fall of the Congressional Caucus of 1824, 
whiah sheltered the old leadership, which supplied it witb a 
centre of aetion. And its collapse was all the more complete 
that the “ party ” on which it leaned had long since lost all 
vitality, having no longer any distinctive principles or object 
and aim of its o\^. Everything therefore tumbled down at 

1 Tufo species delivered in the New York State 0(Avention, September, 
1824, with the proceedings ol the convention, N. Y. 1824, p. 11.—Cl. the 
Avtobiography of Vhurlow Weed, Boston, KfiSP p. 117, who says that the 
c^vention which met at Utica in August (24 September?), 1824, was the be¬ 
ginning of a new political era. ^ 

* Niles, XXIII, 343. And even this mixed caucus did not make State nomi¬ 
nations, but bmied itself aritl^the impending nomination tor the Presidency of 
the U^on. e Andrews, op. cit. 
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the same blow: the organization of the party, which was 
trying to keep it going after Qife had (departed from it, was 
destroyed, and the leadership which had clung to this corpse 
feil with it. One era in the political life of the United States 
came to an, end and another began. 



SECOND CHAPTER 


THE ESTABLISHMiNT OF THE CONVBNyoN SYSTEM 

. 1 * 

After the collapse of the Congressional Caucus in 1824 the' 
political situation still presented.a somewhat chaotic aspect: 
the old parties were broken up, the .new ones were not yet in 
existence; the leadership wastioomed; the extra-constitutional 
machinery of the legislative Caucus, which was the base of 
operations of the pities and the Readers, still worked after a 
fashion in a good ntany States; by force of habit people resorted 
to it automatically, bulf it had received its death-blow^ All 
these elements were aboi^t to be renewed, but the mode of 
this renovation and the effects attending it will supply {he 
subject of a thrilling drama which is still being enacted, down 
to the present day, on the political stage of the great American 
Republic. 

The failure of ^lie last Congressional Caucus had alnrpst 
nullified the nomination o^ Crawford made by i^, and^nstead 
of the usual recommendation of a single candidate, public 
manifestations occurred in various quarters in favour ncftv 
of onS and now of another o^ the four competitors. They 
proceeded alike from the State Legislatures, which we have 
seen formally intervening to recommend Jackson even before 
the last meeting of the Congressional Caucus, — from semi¬ 
official gatherings of the members of Legislatures meeting 
in caucus, fi*m mixed caucuses, from State (inventions com^ 
posed solely of delegates, and finally from large meetings 
of citizens. Evftrywhere people e:^rls8ed their opinions, 
declared their preferences, aqd they did so with a feverish 
eagerness, as if they wished to Jhake up for the long absten¬ 
tion enforced upon them by the exclusive power which the 
Congrdbsional Cauous’had wielded. The grand Jury .and the 
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petty jury proceeded ii^ cou^t, “in their private capacity,” 
to vote for a President; companies of 'militia did the same 
soon as their drill was over; people attending public auc¬ 
tions, passengers on steamers, took advantage of being to¬ 
gether to'record a vote on the election, wliich absorbed the 
whole country more than any previous presidential election.* 
But at the final vote in the College of Electors none of the 
candidates for the Presidency secured a majority, and, in 
accordance with the Constitution, the election passed to the 
House of Kepres^tatives. ©f the three candidates who had 
obtained the most vdtes in the El'ectoral College, Jackson, John 
'Quincy Adams, and Crawford, it chose the second, a statesman 
of the highest eminence, of consummate ^perience, of an aus¬ 
terity of character approaching the virtue of antiquity. 

Hardly had the new President entered on^his duties when 
his less fortunate competitors and their followers in pongress 
began a pitjless war on hjs administrat^n, a war j)rompted 
^mainly by the spite and greed of factions 'leagued ap,inst a 
man whose fault was the possession of pow^r. The arch-con¬ 
triver of this coalition was the Senator of New York, Martin 
Vin Bqren, who has left a name in the history of the United 
States as one of the protagonists and forerunners of the great 
managers and crack wire-pullers. During the presidential 
campaign of 1824 he zealously supporte(^ Crawford’s candi¬ 
dature in the Congressional Caucus. After Crawford’s defeat. 
Van Bfiren discerned in his competitor Jackson the coming 
man, the winner at the next presidential election, joined him, 
alid organized a great campaign on his behalf. Installed in the 
Senate, he attracted hungry people to his side, amalgamated, 
amid the ruins left by the old disjointed parties, factions and 
coteries which had no distinct bond of union in the way of 
common political aspirations or definite lipes of conduct, and 
several members of which had often taken up diametrically 
Opposite attituikas on the questions of the day. *' Van Buren 
began their training by accustoming them to offer a concerted 
resistance to all pro^sils of the Governm^t tending to use 
the federal authority for the economical development of “the 
country. Looking about for a pretext for this mechanical 
opposition conducted by him, and fully'alive teethe binding 
< 1 NUu, Vol. XXVI, pp. IM, 221, 832, 333. 
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efiBcacy of principles ^ patheticUlly lestified to by his fellow- 
worker in the Congressional Caucus of 1824,* Van Buren hit 
upon the idea of reviving the old cry of violated or threatened 
State rights, which the public conscience, however, did not 
believe to be in any .way imperilled. The country, which was 
jfeacofully enjoying tts growing prosperity, was unaware of the 
usurpation of the federal power which was being denounced 
to it. Besides, did ifbt some of Jackson’s followers, and 
Jackson himself when Senator, have occasion to vote in the 
direction of “ federal usurpation ” ? It wgjp just the same with 
the question of customs’ duties, which did not furnish the 
elements of a hard-^d-fast division of parties either. Later 
on circumstances will turn these Questions into a war-cry and 
provide Jackson’s party, transformed into the “Democratic” 
party, with its platform, but in the meanwhile this party was 
simply*, personal ooaSition,* devoid of principles. Even if it 
were already “inqlihed to principles,” as a recent? enthusiastic 
biogi-apher of Van Buren “ puts it ingeniously, it none the les% 
presented, ip Am^ican* history, the" first example of a national 
party created nonto give shape to ideas, but to form a conquer¬ 
ing army, that is to say, on an essentially mechanical basis. 
It had therefore to look for its main support to a powerful 
organization in the country. Van Buren set to work to provide 
for this want with an exceptional competence acquired by a long 
apprenticeship in his native State, which had early djvel«ped 
the arts of the politician. • • 


. II 

The parf played in this c?)nneotion by the State of New 
York, and the precedents which it created, were of such ipipor- 
tance as to deserve special mention. The motley mass of the 
cosmopolitan population of the great Atlantic city soon pre¬ 
cluded the austere government of a ruling clasf such as obtainod 
on the Puritan soil of New England, and its political life had 
long been an uninterrupted series oftstfuggles of rival condot- 
tim'i. These were supplied at one time by great families, the 

* ‘I Gould hit upon a few grout prinelpleB,” etc. See above, p. 26. 

' Vau Buren and his^adjutors, however, led a party as yet of inclina¬ 
tion t(Pprinciples, ratherWhan of principles” {Martin Van Buren,,by E. M. 
Shepard, 1888 , p. 132). * 
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Livingstons, the Cliutonsv the'SohuylerSi with a large plebeian 
following, like the optimates in Borne, at another by successful 
csreers of parvenus, who generally allied themselves with 
the patricians. More intelligent than the Roman plehs, less 
wretched and above all more alive to their capacity of “ men 
and citizens,” the people of New York re(5uired to be managed 
with skill, with science, to be drawn into either of the rival 
camps. Necessity produced the men afld created the scientific 
modes of action. Among the first of these clever manipula¬ 
tors of the electoral: jnaterial to which tradition goes back was 
^ron Burr, the man who, after having attained the Vice- 
Presidency of the Republic, dragged out thp long and miserable 
existence of a Cain, abhorred as the murderer of Hamilton and 
as a traitor to his country. With no private means, poorly 
connected, but full of resource an^ possessing Considerable per¬ 
sonal charm, Burr was able to gather rofind him, in thc: city of 
New York afad in most of <the counties of Jthe State, men of 
,a similar stamp, who combined great skill and activity with 
unboifhded devotion to their chief.* ‘Overthe wjiole area of 
th^ State they formed a sort of net, the meshes of which served 
for catching the voters. A born organizer of men. Burr had 
all the less scruple about managing them because bis practical 
philosophy of politics was profoundly imbued with military 
conceptions. His principal maxim was that the citizens ought 
to be gqvemed at elections by the same rules of discipline as 
the soldiers ofi' an army, that a few^leaders ought to think for 
the masses, and that the latter had only to render a blind 
obedience and march at the word of command.’ The voters were 
indeed like pawns on a chess-board, set in motion by im elaborate 
strategy resting on a thorough knowledge of the various ele¬ 
ments of the electorate and on a consummate skill in combina¬ 
tion and negotiation, whether in the making ap of the lists of the 
<^ndidatea, or in the distribution of rewards aftej^the victory 
in the form of public offices and dignities. For principles and 
convictions nobody o%re^ a rap ; they “ had^no need of this 
hypothesis,” as the politicians of New York might have s^d, 
applying the celebrated remark on God to their own case. 

Aaron Burr had a host of imitators. One of hi^eading dis- 

• • 

1 Ct. Hammond, Vol. L PP-136, t72, 203. 

9 Statemum't Manual, Vol. 11, p. 1139. 
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oiples, the most eminent in fact, was’Martin Van Buren. He 
absorbed the current practices with tlie air around him ; he 
assimilated them at an early stage ; he knew by personal ex¬ 
perience the ups and downs of condottiere politi<S with its 
triumphs and its proscriptions. A marvellous cleverness 
which amounted to a genius for intrigue, without being iden¬ 
tical with it, seconded his talent and his intelligence. A 
fortunate temperament enabled him and inclined him to play 
the game in perfect stylS and with the easj bearing of a gen¬ 
tleman. He never ventured 1» breast the'current; he did not 
defy events, he preferred to adapt himself to them. Not hav-« 
ing been able to prevent the establishment of universal suffrage 
in the State of New York, on the occasion of the revision of 
the constitution,of 1821, he at once set to work, with all the 
power ^f his methodical and organizing mind, to spread the 
net for the new ijpters. Election committees,,which pene¬ 
trated into the most remote localities of the State, enrolled 
the volSrs and, copimuaicating wit^j the capital, Albany con* 
centrated aH the threads^ in the hands of Van Buren and a 
few associates, whom he formed into a junta which received 
the name of The Eegency. 

Beneath these head wire-pullers there grew up a large per- 
soniiel engaged specially in politics, at New York in the first 
instance, and then in other places, attracted everywhere by 
a desire for public empl(^ment. From the very fo^dation 
of the United States, the advantages attaching to the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs had not only* let loose ambitions but 
also,*and in a still greater decree, cravings of a purely mate¬ 
rial kind. The lucrative posts, on a comparatively modest scale, 
which the federal service or that of the States could nfter, 
were sought after^with an eagerness such as one would have 
never expected from a democratic people with whom equality 
of station appeared to exclude a taste for offieial titles, and ifc 
a country absorbed in business where untold profits could be 
realized. Howewer, so it was. Bui f#r a considerable time 
the office-seekers were stopped by the small number of places 
as well as by the existence i># a ruling class, which had a 
prior claimfon them) i:v the natural course of things. This 
Competition had a go«d deal to do with the democratic; ferment 
which set in during the first decades o^ the century. But in 
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proportion as the old generation which hid founded the Repub¬ 
lic disappeared, as the development of the country entailed 
t£at of the public service, and the political contingents in¬ 
creased both through the extension of the sufirage and the 
violent‘rivalries of parties which brought Jvery available forcp 
into the field, the scramble for the loaves and fishes became 
closer and keener. There arose a whoje class of men of low 
degree who applied all their energies in this direction, who 
sought their means of subsistence in* politics, and especially 
in its troubled waters,—men feady to sacrifice everything 
to this object, devoid of all scruple. The social and political 
state of affairs in New York^ referred to above, was particu¬ 
larly favourable to the rise of this type of individual. The 
neighbouring State of Pennsylvania, also a prey to factions 
and extremely democratic in tonp, had^ likewise at an early 
stage let in ^the small politicians. In the other States they 
were not so common, but everywhere they*presente&, by the 
begin^fing of the third decade of the century, a distihct ele¬ 
ment which lowered politics and gave an invidious significa¬ 
tion to the very term of “ politician,” the original, etymological 
meaning of which denoted simply persons engaged in public 
affairs. In its altered meaning “this term,” as Niles wrote 
in 1823, “ is selected as conveying an idea of persons who have 
little if any regard for the welfare of the Republic unless as 
imifiediately connected with or dep^dent on their own private 
pursuits, —wlJo, as a great party leader said of himself, are 
‘men of principle accordibg to their interest,’ who have respect 
for the ‘loaves and fishes,’ who always bow to a ‘rising bun,’ 
and stand prepared to dance round the ‘golden cSlf.’ They 
are the opposite of statesmen. . . . There are little knots of 
these politicjems everywhere, and at least two out of three of 
each gang are either office-holders or office-seekers, and each 
gives or takes th# influence that he himself or his bellows may 
possess, to advance particular views or keep honest and honour¬ 
able men in the backgtoiiad. Their proceedings are the antip¬ 
odes of truth and justice. They are the ‘ fag ends ’ of ttie 
human family. What other men call conscience, they regard 
as a matter to be bought and sold, ^ eonvenieme or oppor¬ 
tunity offers. . . 

I Wteldy fiegUter, Vol. YXIII, p. 870. 
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The arts of management developed in the political atmos¬ 
phere of New York were now about to be applied by Van 
Buren on a more ei^eusive scale and on a larger stage. He 
formed committees throughout the Union to sweep up adhe¬ 
rents for Jackson and. stir the electorate by speaking and 
writing, in public meetings and private gatherings, glorifying 
Jackson, replying to the attasks of his opponents, fiercely 
assailing Adams’ administration by a seritJs of concerted move¬ 
ments. The staff required for the performance of this task,- 
and a picked one, Vas ready to hand,—the “politicians.” 
They flung themselves headlong into the campaign on behalf 
of Jackson, wh<j appeared tothem as the “rising sun.” The 
committees supplied {hem with the material, popular senti¬ 
ment offered them,a moral, base^of operations.^ As soon as 
J. Q. A^ams becsame President, in 1825, Jackson’s friends 
shouted that the \yill of the peoplq had been violated J)y th<y 
choice made by the House, for the chief magistracy, of J. Q. 
Adams in preference to the candidate most favoured byfihe 
popular vote, Andrew Jackson. The Constitution no doubt 
left the House complete freedom of choice, but it had used 
it in a manner cejntrary to the democratic principle, to the 
“demos krateo principle,”* as was said by Senator Benton, 
who had learnt his Greek jn the Far West. Adams’»ele<?tion 
was therefore purely and simply an act of encroachment on 
the popular sovereignty; by means t»f the letter of the C*n- 
stitution the people had been balked of its rights I These 
charges, which Jackson himself and his friends kept on re¬ 
peating throughout the country, aroused a profound indig¬ 
nation, a regulai; exasperation against the eijpmies of the 
people in honest and simple souls. The affront offered to the 
national wfl.1 cried for vengeance and conU only be wiped 
out, declared Jackson’s followers, by his election to the Presi¬ 
dency for the next term. But it ♦a# not only a conflict of 
alfetract principles; Jackson’s name was not merely the rally- 
ing-ory for the battle of thl^'‘democ]»tio principle against 
the theory*of the Oonafcitution,”’ but also for the battle of 
• • 

> Thirty Tears Visa, Vol. I, pp. 47, 49. 

« Ibid.. Vol. L. D. 47. 
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the “ people ” against ttie o^te of men of intelligence, of 
culture, of wealth, of social refinement, of historic tradi¬ 
tions. These men aroused popular jealousy not only by the 
monopoly* of political power which they enjoyed and which 
caused the revolt against the Caucus, thby irritated the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the masses still more by the social supremacy 
which they assumed and which made,them in fact a sort of 
caste on the levelled soil of the Old World. General Jack- 
son, on the other hand, withciut beihg a demagogue, had no 
equal in flattering* the instincts and the passions of the 
4 >eople; he had his virtues and, in a still higher degree, his 
defects. The people recognized their own flesh and blood 
in him; the stern qualitie's of the “old hero” convinced 
them that he would be the man to make clean sweep of 
the enemies of the people instated in power and to put an 
end to the “aristocratic corruption” which was rainpant in 
the Government. For thi8 was how the people pictured to 
<tself^and others pictured to it the administration d^esided 
over by that old stoic J. Q'. Adams, the “ cliief fault of which 
was that it was too good for the wicked irtirld in which it 
found itself.” * 

The politicians vigorously exploited the feelings which in¬ 
clined the masses towards Jackson, conducting their campaign 
with an unprecedented virulence. He Vas triumphantly 
eledted.* He and his friends regarded their success as the 
victory of the democratic principle and the affirmation of the 
right of the people to •govern themselves; “it vindicated 
the demos in their right and in their power,” as Benton Said.* 
So the enthusiasm of the “deffios” was immens^ Jackson 
appeared as a new Joshua, who led the chosen people into the 
promised land wrested from the “enlightened classes,” and 
the people following in Jackson’s train flocked to take posses¬ 
sion of- it. “It,8eemed,” relates a witness, “asuif half the 
nation had rushed at once into the capital. It was like the 
inundation of the noAhsm barbarians into £ome, save that 
the tumultuous tide came in from a different point of Mie 
compass. The West and the South seemed to have precipi¬ 
tated themselves upon the North aq^ owe^heliSed it. On 

* Andrete Jaeluon, by W. G. Sumner, J896, p. 118. 

» UUrtv Ysarf’ rUui, Vol. I, pp. 47, lit 
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that meiaorable oficasien you might teH a ‘Jackson man’ almost 
as far as you could see him. Their every motion seemed to 
cry out victory I Strange faces filled every public place, and 
every face seemed to bear defiance on its brow.” * -.“Persons 
hj.ve come five hundred miles (with no railways!) to see Jack- 
son,” wrote Webster* “and they really seem to think that the 
country is rescued from some dreadful danger.”® The scenes 
which followed the ceremony of the taking ^f the oath by the 
new President were a sort of symbol of the legal revolution 
which had just been carried eut and of cePtain effects which 
it was destined to produce. On his return from the Capitol,, 
from the legislativefc building, to the White House, the resi¬ 
dence of the President, Jackson Vas preceded, accompanied, 
and followed by an enormous crowd which hurried up from 
all sides. The crowd broke into the White House, filled all 
the rooiRs in a twinkling, pell-mell with the high dignitaries 
of the Republic anff the members‘of the corps diplomatique; 
in the great reception ^all men of the lower orders standings 
with their jnuddjf boots on the damask-covered chair^ were 
a sort of living image of the taking possession of power.by 
the new master. When refreshments were handed! round, 
the rumour of which had attracted the crowd, a tremendous 
scramble ensued, crockery, cups, and glasses were smashed 
to pieces, rough Hhnds intercepted all the ices, so much so 
that nothing was left for the ladies, as a historiai^ rekttes 
with consternation. Thi^fury with which thh people flung 
itself on the refreshments was destined very soon to beco^jie 
highly symbolic. 

• • 

IV 

The vast popula; army which marched triumphantly through 
the streets of Washington dispersed to their homes, but one 
of its divisions remained, the corps of marauders which foh- 
lowed it. This was composed of the politicians. They wanted 
their spoils. The victory was due t8 tReir efforts, and as the 
laUourer is worthy of his hye, they deserved a reward. By 

® Letter of e^rthiir J. Staneburv, quoted by Porton, Andrete Jackson, ToL 
HI, p.W , J M j 

® WfbstsT’s Private Cofrespondence, Vol. I, p. 473, quoted by Psrtan, ibid.. 
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way of remuneration foi* theft: services Ahey 'demanded places 
in the administration. They filled the air of Washington like 
lucusts, they swarmed in the halls and lobbies of the public 
buildings^in the adjoining streets, they besieged the residences 
of Jackson and his ministers.’ Jackson liastened to admit the 
justice of their claim. His official ne-^rspaper had alreacfy 
announced beforehand that he would “reward his friends and 
punish his enemies.” The punishment began at once. Many 
government servants were dismissed without a hearing and 
without a word ot explanation, <-and for the sole reason that 
jthey were or were suspected of having been hostile to Jackson 
and that their places were wanted. They were turned adrift 
without pity; neither long sfervice nor special competence was 
of any avail. Every official wa^ henceforth at the mercy of 
informers. A reign of terror set in in the public depart¬ 
ments.’ During the first year *of hik Presidency tfackson 
cashiered of got rid of fnore than twd thousand* persons, 
whereas all his predecessors together had dismissed, from the 
foundation of the Republic, only seventh-four .public ser¬ 
vants, of whom several for cause. * The new men who were 
put in the place of the old ones were often quite incompe¬ 
tent; their sole merit was that they had “helped Jackson.” 
Several of these appointments were so scandalous that the 


tli%horde of office-eeelkers which descended on Waabing^ton there was 
one man who was^shamefaced enough to sd^ as be walked along the street 
with Amos Kendall, Jackson’s confidential associate : I am ashamed of my> 
seM, for I feel as if every man knew what I came for.” ” Don’t distress 
yonrself,” replied Kendall, ” for every man you meet is on the same busfhess ” 
(Auiobioffraph^ of Amos Kendall, 1872fp. 308). • 

s *• The gloom of suspicion pervaded the face of society. No man deemed it 
safe and prudent to trust his neighbour, and the interior of the department 
p r osonted a fearful scene of guarded silence, secret intrigue, espionage, and 
tale-bearing. A cuual remark dropped in the street Vould, within an hour, 
be repeated at headquartere, and many a man received unceremonious dis> 
mission who could not, for his life, conceive or conjecture t^torein he had 
offmded ” (Parton, Vol. Ill, p. 212). 

Barely a week after Jac^j^i^’s accession to oflSice, Cl^ wrote from Wash- 
ington: ** Among the official corps here there is the greatest solicitude and ap- 
{wehension. The members of it feel something like the inhabitants of 
when the plague breaks out; no one knows who is next to encounter the 
stroke of death, or, which with many of them is yie same tl^ng, to be dis¬ 
missed from office. You have no conception oi*tbe moral tyranny whteh pre¬ 
vails here nver tliose in employment ” (Carl Schhrz, Life of Henrf Clap, 
Y<A. I, p. 836). 
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Senate refused to confirm thenn and it would have vetoed at 
least half of the wholft number if it Bad dared to face popular 
clamour. For the people would not stand any discussion of 
Jackson’s acts; to ail criticism of the dismissals of officials 
and of the other arbitrary acts destructive of all sound repub¬ 
lican government u^liich marked the Presidency of the “old 
hero,” the “people” had but one invariable reply: “Hurrah 
for Jackson!” , 

The “rewarding of friends and the punishment of enemies,” 
carried to such lengths Bjy Jackson, was not a practice alto¬ 
gether unknown in the Unitod States. Itliad been in vogue, • 
and for a considerable time past, both in the State of New. 
York and in Pennsylvania. As has been incidentally men¬ 
tioned above, even in Aaron Burr’s time, towards the close of 
the eighteenth cfntury, in thecontests of the New York factions, 
the wiiyiing side lai(J hand^ on the available public offices.* 
One of the most celebrated faction leaders in New York, De 
Witt Clinton, developed and perfected the practice by turning 
out all*the men ii^ office who had been appointed by the teateB> 
faction. With each swin^ of the electoral pendulum the pro¬ 
scriptions bega^ over again. “The public mind,” writes 
Hammond of the year 1811, “has become so accustomed to 
see men ejected from office on account of their opinions that 
such changes ceased to be matters of surprise or to produce 
any excitement.”* This system, started under tlie regime 
of appointment to offices^ was continued under thati’of elec¬ 
tion to them introduced with universal suffrage, in 1821. 
Caught at once in the toils of tHe elaborate organization 
directed by Van Buren and his associates, universal suffrage 
bestowed public offices on tlie politicians selected for this 
purpose by the wire-pullers. The party victorious at the 
poll obtained all jthe places. That appeared to it logical and 
justifiable. And when, some time afterwards, in the Senate 
•• 

* This practice was eacouraKed in a marked way by the oligarohical mode 
of appointment to q^cee, which was in the i;^u^ of a email council of a few 
mjmbers of the State Legislature, that is to say, of the party which had, for 
the moment, a majority in it. For tha.very instructive if not edifying history 

this Connell of Appointment, see^ammond’s Political Histoiy qf New 
Yorlc, and a special article by J. M. Gitterman, “The Council of Appoint¬ 
ment to New York.” PoSticoS Science QuarteHv, 1892, No. 1. 

* m I, p. 289. » 
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of the United States, Van Buren was accused of having initi¬ 
ated these practices, onh of his associates of the Regency, 
Senator Marcy, protested against the charge as not involving 
anything reprehensible: “The politicians preach what they 
practiie. When they are contending for victory they avow 
their intention of enjoying the fruits of *it. If they are de¬ 
feated, they expect to retire from office. If they are success¬ 
ful, they claim as matter of right the .advantages of success. 
They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor belong 
the spoils of the enemy.” * This renlark about “the spoils to 
the victor ” became'famous and passed into every-day language. 
. The division of the spoils was now transformed from a local 
practice into a national system. It was one more contribution 
to American political life from New York, which had started 
the arts of management for the purpose of manipulating a vast 
electorate in a motley city devojd of civic spirit and given 
over to factions, and which had created the type of ^^itician 
to carry the work out. The spoils ” whicfi served for feeding 
4hem, which supplied the condoUiere leaders with the “sinews 
of war, were the logical completion of the system. •• The whole 
Union was destined to fall a victim to this syktem, because its 
political situation became similar to that of New York. The 
old political supremacy wielded by the ^lite of the nation, and 
which radiated from Washington, having been shattered with 
the congressional Caucus, the leadership crdmbled into a thou¬ 
sand fragments; it passed to an innumerable crowd of petty 
local leaders who stood nearer to the masses, but who too often 
wye only needy adventurers. And yet it was their services 
which had to be resorted to for building up the party without 
principles which was got together under Jackson’s “name, and 
to key) up this mechanical aggregation there was nothing but 
the artificial cement of “rewards and punishments.” To dis¬ 
pense with it on the day after the victory would be to lose the 
f^uit of one’s laljpur, to break up the party. Coasequently, 
even if he had wished to do so, Jackson could not have 
resisted the demands oi the “ praetorian bandi which claimed 
the reward of the hard-fought contest ”; ’ while his Secretary 

r NOh, Vol. XLni, p. 8. 

* From ^ letter of A. J. Btansbury, written aCter^he Insugniation of Jsok- 
soa, snd quoted nbove. * 
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of 8&,te, who was no other than Martin Van Buren, had 
only to indulge at “Washington in •the practices which were so 
familiar to him in his native State, to present a living link 
between the spoils system in New York and in the Union. 

The hecatombs of office-holders, which were henceforth to 
be regularly repeated ,at each change of President, were facili¬ 
tated to a considerable extent by a law passed in 1820, which 
fixed four years as the term of service for several categories of 
officials: district attorneys, officials in the customs service, 
paymasters, and some other officers. It appears that the object 
of the law was to secure greater accuracy j(pd promptitude in 
the settlement of the accounts of disbursing officers, and to rid 
the service of dishonest men without further procedure, while 
those who were blameless could >be reappointed for fresh 
terms.* Bat-^his law was interpreted to mean that at the end 
of four ySajrs th^ post became ipso facto vacant. It might 
then be ‘trMbferred without scandal to another man, so 
that each aew President, without even using or misusing his 
right of oremoving public officers, had at his disposal several 
thousands of appointments, and extremely important one^ for 
distribution at hia discretion, that is to say, for rewarding 
electoral services. In vain were repeated attempts made to 
repeal this law.* On the contrary, the special use to which 
it was put was extended more and more, even to posts to which 
it did not apply at •all, on the pretext that in a democratic 
government public offices were not personal property, a’jd 
that every citizen had a right to ;hare in the emoluments of 
the public service. Jackson boldly proclaimed or embraced 
* 

^ On this poiift we hare the evidence 6f Calhoun and Webster, who, relying 
on their personal recollections, asserted on sevens occasions that the authors 
of the law of 1^0 had no political object in view. See the speech of Calhoun 
of the 9th of February, 1835, on the extent of executive patronage (WorJfcs, Vol. 
V, p. 153 ), and that of 'Vifeteter in the debate of the 14th of May, 1846, In the 
Senate, on the dUmissal of public servants (Congreesional Olohe, Vol. XV, p. ^ 
819). But on theotber hand, J. Q. Adams maintained that the law was pas^ * 
at the instigation of Crawfoi^, who then held the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, and wantedcplaces to distribute to paventhe way for his presiden¬ 
tial opndidature (Works, Vol. Vn,pp. 424-425). 

* See Benton’s report to the Be^te, of the4th of May, 1826 {Thirty Tsars* 
rieio, Vol. II, p. 138), the debate l*the Senate of February, 1835, and of Feb- 
tnary, 1836 {Co%igrM»ionalQDehate», Vol. XI, part 1, pp. 109, 576; Vol. XH, 
partl,p.^). ^ 
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this doctrine in his first presidential message, in whic^ he 
defended the dismissals cairied out by him, explaining that 
the welfare of the service demanded frequent change of offi» 
•cials, for those who were permanent fixtures inevitably became 
indifierent to the public interest; that the service lost more by 
keeping them than it gained by their experience; and to facili¬ 
tate the rotation which “constituted a’first principle in Ihe, 
Bepublican creed,” the President proposed to extend it legally 
to all offices without exception, by bringing them under the 
operation of the law of 1820. J <■- 

Far from being^trf advantage to the public interest, the appli¬ 
cation of these “first republican principles” of the rotation 
and division of the spoils very soon thrqw the whole of public 
life into grave disorder. It deteriorated the public service by 
destroying all stability ill it, by.setting up intrigue and favour 
in place of merit, competence, and professio&al zeal, and leav¬ 
ing the door wide open to adVentufisrs and hungfy merce¬ 
naries. The organized patties alone benfe^ted by this system, 
which procured them an army of election agents scattered all 
over the country and ready to do anything to secure the tri¬ 
umph of the party; for their own'fate was-at stake, and the 
eleotita contest became for each of them a life-and-death 
struggle. Those who wanted to oust them joined the camp 
of the party in opposition with the same desperate resolve to 
conquer or to die. The contingents of these two armies were 
racruiged and renewed as it were spontaneously, with a regu¬ 
larity and a fulness which kept pice with the growth of their 
permanent cadres. 


‘V 

^is organization, as we are already aware, was supplied 
by the delegates’ conventions, which from’1824 onwards devel¬ 
oped by a continuous process into a highly finjphed syst^. 

'The active campaign conducted on behalf of Jackson, daring 
the years 1826-1828* g^ve a great stimulus^ the movement. 
Jtuikson’s supporters, as well as those of J. Q. Adams, jrho 
Was put up for re-election, got the conventions to meet in most 

1 Stataman't Manual. President's messegesefrom 1789,*I>y E. WllUWBS, 
New York. 184S, Vol. U, p. 702. 
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of the States, and prooiwed manifelbtatibns from them in favour 
of one or the other candidate. In the state of dissolution of 
parties which was a feature of the period, the conventions ha(f 
no standard to raise but the name of the candidatef of their 
choice, and we meet with nothing but “Jackson conventions,” 
“Anti-Jackson convehtions,” “Administration conventions,” 
or “Friends of the administration conventions.” Established 
at first in a more or less sporadic fashion, .the conventions 
became general and spread throughout the country, falling 
according to the territorial units and electo'ral divisions into 
State, district, county conventions, etc., and ended by covering 
the whole Union in a. regular and exhaustive manner. This 
process, which began towards the ehd of Monroe’s administra¬ 
tion, took no less than a quarter of a ^entury. It was delayed 
by the same cadkes which had prolonged the existence of 
the legish^jive Caucus hnd had made it outlive itself after 
1824, espeiially by.tlle vis inertias bf old habits sihd the in¬ 
adequacy of means of communication before the introduqfion 
of railways.*. In the East, where th6 ground had been so ad¬ 
mirably prepared, especially in New York and Pennsylvania, 
the States of the politicians, the popular representative*party 
organization developed quickly and at once laid hold of the 
electorate, but it was not quite the same thing in the South and 
the West. The nomination to elective offices by assemblies of 
delegates was not yet general under Jackson’s first Presidem^ 
even in such States as Maryland and Virginia, ^d still less 
BO in the rudimentary States beyond the Alleghanies. The 
candidates often offered themselves, as in tlie old days, either 
through the medium of the news^pers, or by making a personal 
canvass of the voters, travelling through the county or the Sljfitt 
to have a talk with people and solicit votes.® Naturally there 
• 

^ A dJstinguiBhed AmericaD publicist, Mr. Taloot Williams, remarks accu 
rately enough, thfit each adyance in the development of AUtorican parties hai 
been determined by the extension of means of communication. The conventioi 
in New York reached its culminating point after gening of tlie Erie Canal 
the national conventlmf took its full’ Aight towards the period of the exteiisioi 
of raMways, and the direction of th^atlonal campaign from a single centn 
became possible only after the teleirapb lines had spread over the whol< 
territory of the Bepubllc. (Party Government In the United States, Laloz 
Oyclopmdia P9t. Science, HI, 144.) 

•Nlles^Vol. XXX, p. 440;eVol. XXXIl, p. 116; Th. Ford, A m$eorv oflUi 
)u>f«from its commencement as a State in 1818 to 1847, Chioago, 1864, p. 301. 
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was no discipline among aspirants belonging to the same party, 
and not unfrequeutly there were several rival candidatures; to 
hlear the ground of them recoxirse was sometimes had to an 
arbitrator, who settled which of the candidates was to retire. ‘ 
In certain parts of the West the new system soon got acclima¬ 
tized, for instance, in Ohio;* in others, as in Illinois, it had 
more difficulty in obtaining a footing. Introduced, about 1832, 
by the immigrants from the Atlantic coast, it was received 
with suspicion by the fierce, democrats of the prairies, who 
detected in it a “ ISankee contrivance destined to abridge the 
liberties of the people, by depriving individuals, on their own 
mere motion, of the privilege of becoming candidates, and 
depriving each man of the‘right to vote for a candidate of his 
own selection and choice'.”* Ip the course of the session of 
the State Legislature of 1835-1836, at Vandalia, there was a 
great semi-official debate on the systbm of conventions. In 
this it met with determihed opponents! ljut it was none the 
less making its way in every part of the State, beingaextended 
to ^most ail the elective offices.* The'Jacksqnians became 
ardent promoters of it, to the great exasperation of the Whigs, 
whosfe numerical inferiority was further accentuated owing to 
the discipline which the convention system ensured in the 
ranks of their antagonists. Having refrained for some years 
from adopting this system, the Whigs found themselves at last 
obliged, out of self-defence, to imitate their rivals. The deci¬ 
sion arrived^at on this point, after a Whig mass meeting, was 
^announced to the people of Illinois in a circular, stating its 
objects and reasons, drafted by a young member of thg Legis¬ 
lature, named Abraham Lincoln, the future President of the 
United States.* 

But whatever were the suspicions and the personal or local 

b 

1 Niles, VoL XXXV, p. 6. 

s Jbid.f Vol. XXIV, p. 242, the letter on the delegate systein. 

* A JffiMtory of Illinois, p. 203. 

4 Ibid., p. 204. ^ ^ 

4 This circttlar, dated the 4th of March, 1843, sigCied by Idncoln and two 
other persons, pnt due entirely to his pen (see Abraham Lincoln, A ISfitary, 
by J. Nicolay and J. Hay, I, pp. 218,219), contains word for word the pas> 
sage from ^e New Testament which later on became, in the mouth of 
liooola, the famous war-cry against slavens: house dl^ed against Itself 

oaonot stand.'* (The text of the circular is reproduced in A. Linopln's Com¬ 
pete Works, New York, 1894,1, p. 77.) 
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opposition whieh the convention lystem encountered, they 
could not prevail against it nor retard its advance, for it cor¬ 
responded to too many interests and wants, passions and crav¬ 
ings. The democratic impulse which carried Jackson into 
power had found expression, in the constitutional sphere, in 
two important facts* the introduction of universal suSrage into 
the newly formed States and into several old States where it 
had not yet been estabiished, and the very considerable exten¬ 
sion of the elective principle to public offices. The number 
of voters increased and the task of each one became vast and 
highly complicated. And yet many new members of the sover¬ 
eign people, especially in the industrial and manufacturing 
centres which were beginning to arise, had no insight into 
public affairs, and almost all had no spare time. The haste 
to get rich was«infecting th^ whole nation with such intensity 
that in^int of fact the effeetive exercise of its political rights 
was becoming rather an embarrassment to it than otherwise. 
It cou^d not lea^^e it to a particular social class such as thaj 
which was formesly invested with.a certain moral hegemony 
in the corn'inon-sfealth: the traditional leadership had ceased 
to exist. In the absence, therefore, of a quasi-organic social 
element, some artificial organ was required to discharge the 
duties which the political indifference of the people left un¬ 
performed. And*if an organ of this kind managed to come 
into existence, the nation, which was becoming engrMsed 
in its material interests, would have relinquished its*political 
power to it without complaint of ujurpation. Yet the pride 
and^the consciousness of its strength which filled the ifbw 
American^emocracy could n{it assent to a formal abdication 
on its part. With the greedy feeling of the miser who, 
too covetous to spend his wealth, takes his pleasure in the 
contemplation of* it, the American, busy as he was in other 
directions, felt the need of handling, so to speak, from time 
to time, aid as often as possible, his rigUts as member If 
the sovereign people and of thus givigg himself the illusion 
of enjoying thelb. * 

The new institution inta^duced into the political life of the 
United States — the conventions — met all these requirements, 
whi^ see£ed contrftdi<Aory at the first blush, admirably. The 
convention, by nombatiug the candidates for all the elective 
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offices and settling the prcgratimes, relieved tiie American of 
the most difficult task for a citizen of a ^ree country, brought 
itcwithin the reach of the busiest man or the meanest capacity. 
And this hpmhle voter appeared none the less to remain abso¬ 
lute master of the situation, since it was ^rom him that the 
members of the convention held their mandate; they were his 
envoys, his clerks. Nay, the prerogatives with which the 
Constitution had invested him were extended by the operation 
of the conventions * not only could not g member now be created 
without his intervention, but not^even a simple candidate; in 
a word, the conventions gave the citizen more opportunities for 
manifesting his will in quasi-constitutional forms than were 
offered by the Constitution. . Again, the conventions satisfied 
ambitions and appetites, of a more or less legitimate kind, 
aroused by the advent of new locial strata.* By formally 
assigning candidatures for electh e appointments, thf, popu¬ 
lar Organization provided a ladder for tho “new mpn” who 
Jiad not enough influence and, perhaps, m'erit to cli/nb up 
of themselves. To others who, eager for a. sphere of public 
activity and influence, could not find room within the lim¬ 
ited are.a of the Constitution, the conventions offered a sort 
of substitute for it in their organization modelled on the 
constitutional fabric with their hierarchy, their powers, their 
dignitaries. Finally, they were of still higher value to the 
mo^ vulgar and far more numerous ambitions, represented 
by the new breed of politicians wiich grew and multiplied 
under the fostering sway of the great economic outburst of 
th% age. This latter not only kept individual energies en¬ 
grossed in the pursuit of wealtl^to the detriment of,the proper 
attention required by public affairs, but it upset society by 
whirling it all into a sort of vortex, in which some rapidly 
achieved success, while many others were carried off their feet 
and in a way flung out of the ranks. The numerous didaaaia 
who had failed fti private professions turned their attention 
to public business and swelled the throng of those who were 
trying to exploit it on‘Ne*w York methods. Powerless if they 
remained isolated, they found in the conventions a rallying 
centre and almost a social position. 

All these advantages which the oenvdntions offered, from 
various {toints of view, were completed find enhanced By the 
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establishment, towards the end Jackson’s first Presidency, 
of a central Organization, in the form of national conventiont, 
composed of delegates specially chosen by all the States of the 
Union.* Placed on the top of the local conventions, the 
national convention, formed with them a complete extra-con¬ 
stitutional machinery which became the axis of party govern¬ 
ment now definitively installed in the American Eepublic, 
and which confronted the constitutional fabric as its counter¬ 
part, providing for eacji of its grades special assemblies of 
party Electors, who nominatgd'to the respOitive public offices. 
The national conventions were composed of delegates chosen 
by the State conventions and the district conventions, which, 
in their turn, were composed of •delegates sent by the county 
conventions, while these latter emanated directly from the 
primary meetii^s of the citizens in the cities and the rural 
districts. The ward* in thb cities and the township in the 
counties, supplied ^the base of the electoral Organization. 
WhUeJjhe local conventions took charge of the elective office% 
in the States and <n Cdngress, the national conventions Under¬ 
took the duty performed by the congressional Caucus for 
a quarter of a century, that of nominating the candidates 
for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency of the Union. At 
the outset the local conventions — the State conventions, for 
instance — dischaaged several functions; they made nomina¬ 
tions to various offices at the same time, to those of <jfOvejnor 
and Lieuteuant-G-ovemoiy to seats in Congress, etc. But 

• 

* Psoposals in the direction of entrusting to similar national delegations the 
choice of the^ndidates for the chiefpnagistracies of the Union were put for¬ 
ward even in the time of the congressional Cauous. At first It was desired to 
widen its base by introducing into it special delegates from the Sqites in 
which the party, being in a minority, had no representatives in Congress, 
after the fai^ion of th^mixed caucuses of the State Legislatures (the proposals 
of the writers, John Binns and Matthew Carey; cf. Olive Branch, p. 4fi2). 
In 1822 a contention of delegates from all the States, ^tb Instructions, js 
expressly proposed, but its recommendation of candidates was to be submitted 
to the people only as an indication of public feeling, without influencing in any 
other way the Anal ahnice made by tlie presidintml Electors, who were to vote 
in,perteot freedom (Niles, Vol. XXI, p. 403). The following year, in the midst 
of the ardent controversy aroused'*!?' the expected convening of the congres¬ 
sional Cauous, fourteen representatives of Pennsylvania in the Congress pab- 
lUhed a declftation disapproving of the meeting of the Caucus, and one of 
them a^ded the opinion t)|pt the sole means of restoring harmony in the party 
would be a national convention (Niles, Vol. XXV, p. 306). • 
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soon the “division of labourfound its/way into the nomina¬ 
tion business and a special convention met for each office or 
ggroup of offices to be Mled up. Side by side with the conven¬ 
tions, which met from time to time only for the discharge of 
their special and momentary duty, there grew up a permanent 
Organization in the form of committees’ for each territorial 
unit, for the State, the county, the township, the ward, which 
summoned the conventions and the priihary assemblies, under¬ 
took all the preliminary business, and in general managed the 
election work. " 

The new democratic structure thus erected, from base to sum¬ 
mit, in place of the old shattered party apparatus, was on much 
broader lines and far more comprehensive; but it nevertheless 
brought about a concentration of power and a compression of 
public opinion and of its preoccupations, which increased at 
each stage of the Organization. Tn proportion as the^oonven- 
tions composed of successive delegations'stretched <out, they 
^ot farther from the popular source, leaving behind them 
a long line of systematically eliminated -minorities. This 
concentration was followed by a centralization of the objects 
pursued at the various points of the political circumference. 
Each set of conventions serving as a support to the higher one, 
the county convention to that of the Slate, the State conven¬ 
tion to the national convention, each had to pave the way for 
th4.nezj;, to subordinate its acts to the preoccupations of its 
superior. Tesminating, by an unbroken series of links, in 
the national convention, which had to provide for the chief 
nmgistracies of the Union, the convention system inevitably 
made the nominations to every-public office, downuto those of 
the township, dependent on the considerations which deter¬ 
mined the choice of the President and the Vice-President. To 
ensure the success of a certain candidature ft>r the Presidency, 
it was necessary to have a national convention favourable to 
3^; this could oitly be attained if the State conventions; from 
which the latter emanpte^ were composed of members ready 
to choose their delegates from that point of view, and so (jn. 
In this way national politics, that is, relating to the presiden¬ 
tial election, became the axis of the whole convenjjon system, 
making all the elections, even thfi s|riotly local, purely 
municipal ones, contests of political parties waging war for 
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the possession of,the White Hop^e. No donbt the extreme 
fierceness of the struggle between the followers and the oppo¬ 
nents of Jackson, which made everything subordinate to his, 
success or his defeat, powerfully contributed to infect all the 
elections without exertion with “ politics,” but the cdhvention 
system set up the sam^ result as a logical postulate independent 
of the passions of the moment. 

VI 

• 

The national convention, wHieh took thS place of the con¬ 
gressional Caucus, as regards the selection of candidates for 
the two chief offices l)f the Republic, did not succeed to it at 
once. After the fall of the congressional Caucus there was an 
interregnum of a,few years. When tlie power of the congres¬ 
sional Caucus came to ^n end,, the State conventions tried to 
step into its shoes, Ijpt concurrently with them St^te Legisla¬ 
tures and,*in some •cases, legislative caucuses, also came for¬ 
ward to ^et possession of the presidential nomination. AJid 
it was to the* combined action of all these various bodies that 
was due the nomination, in view of the election of 1§28, of 
Jackson on the one side and of Adams on the other. But soon 
both State Legislatures and caucuses definitively retired before 
the conventions, and the choice of candidates for the Presi- 
dency_^ was made over for good to the national conventions. 

The first national convention was brought abo^t by a’casdkl 
episode which had agitated the Union for some years, by the 
anti-masonic movement. A freemasoh in the State of New 
York, Vho wanted to write a book divulging the secrets of the 
order, havii^ disappeared in a mysterious way, a report was 
circulated that he had been captured by the freemasons and 
murdered by them., The indignation aroused by this alleged 
crime soon extended to the adjoining counties and, outside 
New York, tm one State after another. Anti-masonic associa-* 
tions sprang up, measures were demanded against the free¬ 
masons in general) and the members 8f bther secret societies 
bouad by an oath. The anti^masonic contagion spread with 
extraordinary rapidity, and in a short time the enemies of 
freemasonry^came sb numerous that they thought themselves 
strongaenough to contest elections throughout the Ujion on 
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the question of freemasonry. They started an organization, 
held conventions to select candidates'for the highest elective 
ofBces in the States, and finally resolved to try and carry the 
'Presidency in order to get a strong opponent of freemasonry 
elected and dislodge it from the political power which, accord¬ 
ing to its antagonists, was its princip&l object. A genial 
convention of ninety-six anti-masonic delegates, from different 
parts of the Union, met at Philadelphia, in September, 1830, 
and having affirmed, in a very lengthy repoi't, the political 
danger presented by freemasonry, Invited all the citizens of 
the United States <who were hostile to secret societies to send 
delegates, corresponding in numbers to their representatives 
in Congress, to a convention, with instructions to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency.* The 
convention met in the following year at Baltimore; one hun¬ 
dred and fourteen delegates we^ present, almost all of them 
from the East; Ohio was the only Western State wfiioh sent 
delegates. * It decided thit the candidal should* be chosen 
by vote and that the majority required for election dhould be 
three-fourths of the memljers present. Tlie votiag took place 
in a second sitting, and the candidates *nomiuated fought 
the presidential contest throughout the Union.* Defeated at 
the polls, the anti-masons soon disappeared as an organized 
party. 

But the example of the national convention which they 
iirtrodciced was followed immediately by the opponents of 
Jackson and Ihen by his supportefs. The former had amalga- 
piated, more or less satisfactorily, under the common denomina¬ 
tion of National Bepublioana. Their most brilliant chaSnpion, 
Henry Clay, was clearly marled out for contestiflg the Presi¬ 
dency with Jackson, who stood again in spite of the recom¬ 
mendations which he had made in his messages against the 
re-election of the President. On the invitation of the Can- 
,ciis of the Katipnal Kepublicans of the Maryland Legislature 
a national convention of delegates of this party met at Balti¬ 
more in December, 4.8S1. It became the ^rue prototype of 

•• 

> ITie Proeeedingt qf the United Statee Anti-maeonia Convention, field at 
Pblladelphls, Sept. 11, laiO. Pbiladelpfiia, 1830. 

t The Proeeedinge of the Second United Statih Anti^atmnie Convention, 
fieldatBaltiman, Sept., 1881. Boston, 1832. 
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those great periodical party as^zes^whioh from that time to 
this have played a iftiique part in the political life of the 
United States. From this point of view the details connectq|d 
with the meeting of that convention deserve to be related. 

The convention was attended by one hundred arid fifty-six 
delegates, represen^ng eighteen States and the District of 
Colombia; five States (Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Missouri, Mississippi).did not appoint delegates; the sixth, 
Illinois, elected one, but he did not put in an appearance. 
The States were very unequally representq^j thus Tennessee 
had only one delegate, Louisiana and Indiana two, while the 
District of Columbia, adjoining Baltimore, had five. Evi-* 
dently in the remotfc States there,were not, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties of travelling, enough pers.ons ready to accept the 
mission; for thg same reason, sixty-five delegates did not an¬ 
swer tjje roll-call, twelve of whom, however, arrived before 
the close of.Ihe contention. After having chosen^a temporary 
organization and •instructed the delegations of the States to 
examirie the credentials of their members, the convention ap-* 
pointed a permanent organization, with James Barbour as 
president, and decided that the nomination of the candidates 
should be made by calling over the States in their geographi¬ 
cal order (Maine, Kew Hampshire, etc.), each delegate rising 
in his place to declare the name of the person for whom he 
gives his vote as the candidate for the office of President 
of the United States in opposition to Andrew Jacksoli. ^he 
name of Henry Clay having been repeatedly mentioned in 
this connection, the president, “aftel making such prefatoty 
remafks as he supposed proper,” laid before the convention 
a letter wffich he had received from Clay. In this personal 
letter Jackson’s illustrious rival expressed his regret* that 
several delegates Jiad been sent to the convention with in¬ 
structions to vote for him. Clay; he held that all restrictions 
on the freedom of deliberation and decision at the convention 
were inexpedient, that the convention ought to have the 
power of freeljk comparing the mSriffi of different candi- 
d^es. No doubt. Clay wm sure of being nominated; but 
his formal disapproval of instructions given to the mem¬ 
bers of the Convention if none the less worthy of note. Clay 
was nominated unanimously, and a committee of .eighteen 
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members, one for each S^ate, ,waa ordered to potify to him the 
decision of the convention. The deput3.tion repaired for this 
purpose from Baltimore to Washington and brought back his 
acceptance on the following day. In the third sitting, which, 
in pursuance of a decision taken the day before, opened with 
a prayer read by a clergyman, the convention proceeded to 
nominate a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. John Sergeant 
was proposed and seconded for this ofSce, and each delegate 
having voted for him viva voce, he was proclaimed candidate, 
after which a comiipittee of five members was directed to notify 
his nomination to him in person.' Before separating, the con- 
•vention adopted a long address to the citizens of the United 
States, which was really an. indictment of Jackson’s adminis¬ 
tration. It also took care to appoint a central State corre¬ 
sponding committee in each State which hed none, and to 
recommend to the several States, to organize subordiq/ite cor¬ 
responding fommittees in fach county aivi town in their re¬ 
spective States, and, finally, approved the suggestion of a 
'general convention of “ Voung Men of the National ‘Repub¬ 
lican Party.” Prom a feeling of patriotic loyalty "the conven¬ 
tion prpceeded in a body to the residence of Charles Carroll 
to pay its respects to the “sole survivor of those benefactors 
of the human race who affixed their names to the Declaration 
of American Independence.” * ^ 

In conformity with the decision taken by the Baltimore con- 
vetftionj the “^convention of young men ” met at Washington 
in Hay, 1832. It was composed of three hundred and sixteen 
delegates, who unanimodsly approved the nomination of Clay 
and Sergeant. The speeches made on this occasion wei% “ in 
strains of eloquence but seldom equalled.” * Clay^id a visit 
to the convention, which listened to his speech standing. It 
concluded its labours by voting ten resolutipns, which defined 
the policy of the party and which anticipated the custom since 
adopted by the conventions of drawing up the “platform ” of 
the party. Poliowing the example of its elder sister, the 
“convention of young iten” rejiaired in a bady to Baltimore 

•• 

. 1 Journal of (Ae National Republican Oonvention, which amembied In the 
^tj of B^tlmore, Dec. 12» 1631, for the nomination of candidates to fill the 
offioes of President and Vice>President. Pubftsbea by order of the oonTen- 
tion, WM^jiugton. • NUcs, toi. XUI, p. 206. * 
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to greet John Carroll, jgid then made a.pilgrimage to the tomb 
of George Washington at Mount Vernon.* 

Lastly Jackson’s followers, the Democratic Republicans,, 
met in their turn, in national convention, at Baltimore in May, 
1832, not to nominate the candidate for the Presidency, who 
wis of course Jaokscm himself, but to solemnly proclaim the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Jackson chose Martin 
Van Buren for this post, to reward him for his devotion to 
him, but Van Buren was far from enjoying general considera¬ 
tion in the country; he did i)oC command^the support of the 
party by himself. The convention was to be the means of ob¬ 
taining it for him; Jhis plan was hit upon, even before the 
convention of National Republioaas, by Jackson’s intimates, 
who formed a sort of occult government around him known as 
the “kitchen cabinet.” Instead of holding councils of his con- 
stitutioaal advisers, Jackson fell into the habit of discussing 
affairs of state with «, few subordinates who were ki his confi¬ 
dence, apd in whose society he felt more at his ease; he was not 
obliged to submit to the'formality of a regular discussionfbut 
could carry on a general desultory conversation over his pipe. 
One of the leading members of this kitchen cabinet, .Major 
Lewis, “the great father of the wire-pullers,”’ who had dis¬ 
played prodigious activity and consummate skill in Jackson’s 
first election, set toiwork to organize behind the scenes, in fa¬ 
vour of Van Buren, a movement which was the first example of 
great manifestations of opinion, apparently spontaneoTis, but 
in reality produced by a machinery with popular forms which 
8creei\pd the doings of the wire-pullers. Lewis conceived tbb 
idea of gett^g the plan of a national convention adopted by 
the members of a State Legislature, who, having put it forward 
with the authority belonging to the representatives of the*peo- 
ple, would be followed by other Legislatures, with the result 
that local and consequently rival nominations would be pre- 
• • • 

* Niles, Vol. XUI, p. 236. ■ 

’ “ Lewis was the great father ot the wire-pSllefS. He first practised in a 
matterlf and scientific way the art of starting movements apparently spon- 
taueons, at a dlstapce, and in a qnanir from which they win prestige or pop- 
nlarlty, in order that these movements may produce, at the proper time and 
place, the effefts Intendedsby the true agent, who, in the meantime, prepares 
to be aesed on by the movegnent in the direction in which, from the banning, 
he desired to go ” (Snmner's Jaekton, p. 77). < 
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rented.* Another membenrof the kitqhen cabinet, Amos Ken¬ 
dall, put himself in communioation with an influential member 
, of the Legislature of New Hampshire, and brought about the 
meeting of a legislative Caucus, which issued a formal sum¬ 
mons for a national convention. The famous “ Globe ” news¬ 
paper, edited by a third member of the'-kitchen cabinet (Fi’P. 
Blair), pronounced the idea an excellent one, explaining that 
it was the best plan for “ obtaining unanimity in the party and 
ensuring it lasting power.” Jackson’s satellites in the other 
States took up Ahe proposal on their part, and finally the 
scheme was brought to a successful issue. The convention, 
• which met accordingly, acclaimed Jackson and nominated 
Martin Van Buren for the Vice-Presidency by a considerable 
majority (208 out of 283 votes). The number of delegates 
present was 344, from every State except Missouri. 

The convention adopted some rules'-in its procedicre which 
had very pregnant results in the futurer It decided first of 
all that the majority of the delegation of each State should 
'■ appoint one of themselves to vote on ‘behalf of the State, each 
State being entitled to a number of votes e^ual fo that which 
it possesses in the Electoral College. In this way the major¬ 
ity of the delegation not only suppressed the opinion of the 
dissentient members but appropriated their votes. Besides 
this the convention resolved that for the choice of candi¬ 
dates, as well as for all decisions connected therewith, a 
n&joricy of fwo-thirds of all the votes should be requisite.’ 
The effect of this rule was that even a majority of half plus 
one was reduced to the position of a minority, and ^hat to 
escape therefrom it was obliged to take up with a solution 
which, perhaps, was not in accord with its real wishes, yield¬ 
ing'to the exigencies or the manceuvres of a fraction which 
constituted the true minority. ' 

The triumphant re-election of Jackson, in 1832, confirmed 
"his prestige with the masses and his power ovei*the “politi¬ 
cians,” who obeyed him implicitly,— so much so that during 

41 

1 An outline of this plan was giren in a prl^tte letter frost Lewis to Asaos 
Kendall, pnblished by Parton. Vol. m, p. 382. 

s Summary ^ Proceedings of a ocmvention of Bepnblioan delegates frcnn 
the seseral States in the Union, for the purpose oMtominating^ candidate for 
the ofikse of Tloe-Pi'MideDt of the United States* held at Baltimoio, In title 
State of Maryland, May, 1832. Albany, 18S3. 
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the whole of the second term of Jiis Presidency he was able 
not only to continue and accentuate his autocratic policy, but 
was even in a position to designate his successor, like a Koman . 
emperor. It was the trusty Martin Van Buren, Vice-President 
by the grace of Jacksqp, who was destined to inherit tlie presi¬ 
dential ofBce. And oa this occasion again it was by means 
of a national convention that he was to be proposed to the 
suffrages of the Electors as the deliberate choice of the party. 
The opposition to this plap, which began to sRow itself at an 
early stage, was declared by Jackton to be h^k treason against 
the people.* While in certain States the Legislatures pro¬ 
nounced for the summoning of a national convention,* in others 
they rejected it,' having resolved,to run another candidate 
(Hugh White), the nominee of a dissentient fraction of the 
party, against Va» Boren. Th'e convention met on the 20th 
of May, J.835; it was somposed to a great extent of office¬ 
holders, tl^t is, of men absolutely, under the thumb of the 
administration. “The whole proceedings of the convention,” 
says a Baltimore newspaper, “ has been management, manage¬ 
ment, manag%menj.”* The New York delegation, with its 
leader, Silas Wright, Van Buren’s ex-colleague in the AJbany 
Begency, beat time, and the convention executed the required 
movements. Martin Van Buren was chosen candidate for the 
Presidency. But thf> followers of White in Tennessee would 
not disarm; they refused to recognize the nomination^ con¬ 
testing the right of the convention to impose a cmidida^. ft 
is curious that among the objectors was a representative of 
Tennessee in Congress, J. K. Polk, *the future President 
of the \Jnit^d States, nominate;^ himself for the Presidency 
eight years later, by a convention, and who but for this would 

• 

1 ** You are at liberty say on all occasions,** wrote Jackson, in a letter of 
the 23d of February, 1836, Intended for publication, “ that regarding the people 
as th: true soui^ of political power, I am always ready to bow to their will 
aud to their juagment; that discarding all personal prefefences, I consider 
the true policy of the friends of Bepublioan principles to send delegates fresh 
from the people to a general convention, for th^ piftpose of selecting candU 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, and that to Impeach that selec¬ 
tion before It is made, as an emanatUb of executive power, is to assail the 
^rtue of the people, and in effect to oppose their right to govern ** Chiles, 

vol. XLVm, p.«), 

! Vol. XLVII, p. 3T8. 

^ The BaHitnore Patriot, quoted by Niles, Vol. XLVUl, p. M8. • 

▼OL. II—» 
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never have been able^to attain, even in We wildest dreams, 
to the chief magistracy.* Greater weight attached to the 
, resolution voted by the Senate of the Illinois Legislature, 
which proclaimed that every person eligible to the ofSoe of 
President had an incontestable right^ to come forward as 
a candidate for it, without the intervention of caucuses 
and conventions. “We disapprove,” concluded the Senate, 
“of the system of conventions which Van Buren’s party is 
endeavouring to thrust upon the American people, and we 
hold that this system is destructive of freedom of voting, 
contrary to republican institutions and dangerous to popular 
liberties.’” 

These protests were fruitless; they were not destined to be 
repeated; the system of national conventions was installed for 
good and all in American political life, and its power to dispose 
of party nominations was no longer.to be challenged. The 
system was not yet thoi^oughly settled, but this ,was only a 
matter of time, of a few years. The anti-Jacksonian party, 
which had for some tune past taken the name of Whig, did 
not hold a national convention for the election df 1836; allied 
with Jieterogeneous groups whose sole boni of union was hos¬ 
tility to Jackson, it could not hope to carry a general conven¬ 
tion to a successful issue. The opposition therefore nominated 
several candidates, Whig and others, at qne time in State con¬ 
ventions, at another by Legislatures, at another in public 
meetings. )lut this was the last pccasion on which this variety 
of modes of presidential nominations,' wliich we have seen 
' arise after the collapse of the congressional Caucus in 1824, 
occurred simultaneously. Aij the presidential eleotion'of 1840 
Whigs and Democrats both had recourse to national conven¬ 
tions, which from that time became the only central official 
party organ. 


VII 

The working of ^h^. new Organization revealed almost at 
once the unhealthy politico-social conditions amid whi^h it 

1 jniM, Voi. xijx, p. 4. < im., p. 384. 

* Some isoUtad ezamplea ot preaidentisl i^pmicstlona madL.oat«ldfl nstlonal 
ocMiTMitioas mi^ be foand later on, bat they were rather numifei^tleoe la 
tevoor eertotn cendldatee then formal oomlnaiiona. 
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was introduced.* In Jbhe East a« well as in the West it was 
monopolized by the politicians; the representative meetings 
of the party, in which the choice of the candidates had to Ije 
made, were too often only so in name; the mode in which 
they were got up ajid their decisions were marked by fraud 
dnd flagrant abuses. The primary meetings out of which 
sprang all the successive delegations constituting the hierarchy 
of the conventions were deserted by the great body of citizens, 
and the politicians, aidfd by their friends,'easily got control 
of them ‘ and bestowed on thelnselves the mominations to the 
more or less lucrative posts which they coveted or which they 
wanted to keep. The Organization in all its grades was full 
of office-holders; tfiey not only acted behind the scenes, but 
attended the various conventions in a body as delegates, and 
very dSs® fornted the great Inajority in these assemblies; * in 
elecejg jBtoe they devoted ell their energies to the support 
of im^|Mdates o£ their party. • Attempts weae repeatedly 
maditv prohibit'the intervention of public officers in politics,^ 
but without success. ^ The committee appointed to examine 
the most important of the many proposals submitted to Con¬ 
gress with this object, the bill introduced into the Senate by 
Crittenden in 1838, declared in its report that “it was not 
merely the right but the duty of office-holders to busy them¬ 
selves in elections, to shape public opinion, and to influence 
and to direct the people in the choice of their representatiyes, 
• • 

^ The historian of Illinois, already quoted, states that ** the people did not 
attend the primaiy meetings; a few only assembled who were nearest ^e 
place%of meeting, and those were too often professional politicians, the loafers 
about ihe toyns, who, having but littje business of their own, were ever ready 
to attend to the affairs of the public. . . . CJonventions themselves were got 
up and packed by canning, active, intriguing politicians, to suit the w^hes of 
a few. The mode of getting them up was for some active men to procure a 
few friends in each precinct of a county to hold primary meetin$^ where dele¬ 
gates were elected to county conventions, who met at the county seats and 
nominated cqpdidates for the Legislature and for county offices, and appointgd 
other delegates to district and State conventions, to nominate candidates for 
Congress and for Governor **..*. (p. 206). 

^"At the late State convention^ nomidl^te*a Governor, etc., at Herki- 
njar,” writes Niles In 1831, “ there w^ present 119 members, of whom there 
were 69 public officers, and of thes^TOO no less than 19 were officers of the 
Btj|tes. It U thus in every State fAe Union, and It is not worth 
^hile to use^the many phrtieulars that are before us** (Vol. XLIIt, p. 100). 
^nydnstaoces of slmllai facts are given poMtm in the same volume and in 
following volumes of the MegUter. • 
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and that if they withdrew' themselves from this high responsi¬ 
bility they would deserve to be declared infamous and to be 
s^matized as idiots and mutes.” The assembly adopted 
the conclusions of this report and ordered' ten thousand 
copies of it to be printed, which were distributed through¬ 
out the States.* The officials openly neglected their duties 
for their “work” in the party organizations, because this 
“ work ” alone counted and bore fruit. ” “ Politics is the busi¬ 
ness of the office-holder,” observed a newspaper of the day, 
“as much as agrioulture is th% business of the farmer. It 
is his trade, the craft by which he thrives. Hence he is 
interested to establish some means by which he may control 
them, and the conventions are the very thing for him. The 
multitude cannot go to caucuses and conventions; they are 
necessarily made up of the office-holders and thbir agents; and 
when they once agree upon their man, die is put fortlras the 
regular nomination.” * ■ i ^ 

These few sarcastic remarks, in fact, put the whole ease in 
a nutahell, showing as they do the raiadn d’ttre of ^he conven¬ 
tions and the character of the men who manipulated them, 
as well fls the means by which they managed to carry their 
schemes and impose their will on the electorate. Their deci¬ 
sions commanded respect, because they were taken in the 
formal conventions of the party, because they appealed to its 
common creed. The notion of “ regularity ” which had crept 
in under the congressional Caucus nirvived it. Even in the 
absence, or rather owing to the absence, of distinctive princi¬ 
ples forming a natural line of demarcation between the paijties, 
this notion haunted minds seeking for some landmark in the 
void of ideas, and, conventional as it was, the regular nomina¬ 
tion appeared to supply them not only with a practical criterion 
but with an ethical principle which could not be disregarded 
on pain of moral forfeiture. True, if the voter refused to 
vdte for the candidates chosen by the conventioii, “no one 
could be punished for Jre^n in so doing otherwise than by 

* Ck. the speecb ^slivered at Lonlsa, Vs., on the 9th of geptembor, 1889, by 
W/Cf Biveflf wko Itftd bera accused oi havii^ sapported ths ** law*** m 
C rittendeD^a bill wm called, in Uie Senate (Nila9> ViA. LVn, p. IW). 

* The Jffewark ilollp AdvertUer, Juljr* 1836, qaot0 by Kllas, Vol. XtVlII* 
p. 864. 
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losing the favour of hi%party and heing denounced as a traitor; 
which was almost as efficacious in restraining the refractory 
as the pains and penalties of treason, the hanging and emv 
bowelling of former times.” * , 

To this moral constraint was added another imposed by the 
pifictical necessities of the vote, and which definitively stifled 
the independence of the voters. The number of the elective 
offices, and consequently of the elections to be conducted, 
having become very large, the custom arose, at the instigation 
of the politicians, of holding' them aH at once, for the 
offices of the city, of the county, of the State, and of the 
Union, and on a sj.ngle list. This list, since known as 
the “slip ticket,” was the material embodiment and the con¬ 
firmation of the confusion of the politics of the Union with 
the.bpsiness of tiie State and local affairs, introduced by the 
system omven^ions. * All tlss same, it was becoming difficult, 
and ampOisiblet for voters lefh to their own mspirationa 
to mak^ up a voting paper which began with the ward offi¬ 
cers, and ended with members 6f Congress and presideiftial 
Electors. iTbe conventions and their committees helped them 
out of the difficulty by making up the ticket for them, and 
the voters were forced willy-nilly to accept it and vote it 
whole, even if several of the candidates entered on the list 
were obnoxious to^hem; for if they did not vote it in its 
entirety, they increased the chances of the oppositg si(^, 
which would votte its whol# list. • 

Independent candidatures having disappeared, owing to the 
princijjle of regular nominations and to the slip ticket, thS 
battle was j'eally fought by the rival party Organizations; 
the voters simply registered the decisions taken for them and 
without consulting them. The great body of the citizens ifrere 
reduced to the position of dummies, or rather they had reduced 
themselves to that position by withdrawing from public life. 
Besides, thefe was not much in it to keej) them there.* 
Tlie subordination of local elections to national politics robbed 

^ A History qf HUnois, p. 206. S^lttor Rives, of Virginia, says in the 
spMhqnoted above: '‘Have we not seen that principle of party obedience 
enforced by tfaffrocft and tbe gibbet, the denunciations of the Press, the de- 
privatios of office, and tbe k>t«rdiction oven of social oommanion, by affixing 
to the doomed offender the foulest epithets of moral and poUtioal disgrace ? ” 
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local public life of its aatviral interest, and it became all the 
less capable of fostering civic spirit. Not only did the com- 
suercial classes which formed the great majority of the nation 
become (jompletely engrossed in their private interests, but 
political indifference infected even the intellectual leaders of 
the nation, the men in liberal professions, to the profound 
astonishment and regret of European investigators.* Dis¬ 
heartened by the advent of medioci'ity and of the political 
mercenaries who excluded men of sterling worth and high 
principle from public life, ahd disgusted by the excesses of 
a shameless Press which sprang into life during Jackson’s 
presidential campaigns, the more cultivated section of the 
nation soon withdrew into its tent, thus accentuating the 
political lethargy which crept over the community. “We 
have lost all sensibility,’’ said' Calhoun in "the Senate; “we 
have become hardened under the action of pernicious practices 
and principles which are'characteristic <of the ag^ Things 
, which a few years ago would have shocked and ropsed the 
whale community are now hardly noticed.® ’ In the midst of 
this general political apathy, public busings fell to the poli¬ 
ticians of the conventions like a res nuttius to the first occupant. 
The separation of societyr from politics became the leading fact 
of the situation; the nation had, as it were, split into two 
absolutely distinct parts: a large majority, which was toiling, 
developing, and growing rich, and a small, active minority, 
full of passiois and still more of appetites, which was monopo¬ 
lizing political action.^ The privileged sphere which this 
fiiinority had invaded, the public administration, wa^ soon 
filled with an atmosphere of ucorruption; scandalous, abuses 
speedily came to light in it. The congressional enquiry into 
the frauds committed in the New York custom-house • (which 
received two-thirds of the payments made into all the custom¬ 
houses of the Union) revealed a most shameless system of 
plunder of the*treasury and of the public, whiSh had been 
going OD for years, through the connivance of officials whom 
the spoils system converted from servants f>f the State into 

* H. HartlseaD, Society in Atnerica,lSflt, tbe ohapter on Apntby In CSttlzan- 
■hip. 

» Works, V«a. n, p. 440. Speech of Febrnary, 1/B36. 

' Tbs oalebrBtad caiea of Swartwont and Hoyt. 
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tools of their diShoneet superior^; ^ for these latter, they 
were too faithful adherents of Jackson and Van Buren to 
be supervised. 

. *. VIII 

These scandals, which laid bare the systematic prostitution 
of the public service to <a party Organization, would not, per¬ 
haps, have roused public opinio^ if the comitry had been in a 
prosperous state. But it was sixifering severely from the eco¬ 
nomic crisis which broke out in 1837, soon after the retirement 
of Jackson and the aecession of Van Buren. The depreciation 
of the paper currency, brought on by Jackson’s financial policy, 
destroyed public credit, forced the 'banks to stop payment, 
caused a general (ise in prices, closed factories and workshops, 
and thrCv numbers of’workmen out of employment; bread 
riots even* ocourre;}.* Van Buren hlid nothing to do with this 
catastrophe,but as it broke out under his Presidency he an^his 
party were piade ]%sponsible for th'e disaster. The remedy 
seemed to lie in -a change of government, and the country 
resounded with the cry: “Away with the spoilers!”* The 
Whigs took advantage of this to form a coalition against 
Van Buren, in which genuine indignation, roused, as it were, 
from a lethargic sftimber, was a certain factor, but which 
taken all together had no object but the seizure of powe*. 
The Whig party no doubt •contained the dlite*of the com¬ 
munity, the men of means and of intelligence, but here a% 
well as,in the rival camp the politicians held the outposts and 
directed theaoperations. • 

The Whig national convention, which met, in 1839,, at 
Harrisburg to nominate the candidates for the Presidency, 
supplied only too eloquent proof of it. The candidate was 
marked out beforehand by the whole history of tjie party which, 
for the last fftteen years had been contending with the Jack¬ 
sonian democracy^ he was the great Wfci^leader, Henry Clay, 
an ijjustrious statesman, a great orator, and gifted with a per¬ 
sonal charm which won all heafbs. But the politicians did 
imt believe igiplioitly jn his success; they were afraid that at 
the ele^jiion he would imt Be able to rely with certainty on the 
support of various factions of the ill-assorted coalition formed 
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against Van Boren, and‘’they were not Jess apprehensive, per¬ 
haps, of Clay’s commanding personality when installed in the 
White House. For several reasons they wanted a candidate 
of a less pronounced individuality and not so compromised in 
the great struggles which had broughtoClay into the front 
rank. But how to get rid of the idol of'the great mass of ttie 
party, who were prepared to rally round him once more? The 
national conventiion, this new organ of the voxpopuli, supplied 
the politicians with the means of carrying out their design,— 
to get it said, in the name of' the people, who doted on Clay, 
that they did not want Clay. Instead of voting on the candi¬ 
dates in full convention, it was decided J^o make the selection 
behind the scenes by mekns of successive votes taken by 
stages: the delegation Of each State instructed a committee 
of three persons to communicate with the Cbmmittees of the 
other delegations and to report* their Views, after wl«ioh each 
delegation* voted separately on the candidates fordihe Presi¬ 
dency, and if these votes, added together, gave the majority 
to any one candidate, the result was submitted^ to the con¬ 
vention, with which the final decision rwted. In case no 
candidate obtained the majority at the votes of the respec¬ 
tive delegations, their committees were to begin their confer¬ 
ences over again and make fresh reports to their principals, 
and so on until a majority gathered round a name to be 
Icid before the convention, the vote of the majority of each 
delegation being counted as tins vote of the whole State. 
JThis complicated procedure, which set in motion five-and- 
twenty small separate committees working in the d^k and 
meeting only to spy on each other, to take each other’s meas¬ 
ure^ and finally to haggle over the terms of the bargain which 
would not bear the light of day, was admirably adapted 
for the choice of candidates by process of •elimination, by first 
of all disposing of the most prominent candidates. Wearied 
by the interminable conferences of the committdbs and by the 
series of successive yot^s, the delegates were naturally induced 
to accept the first solution offered, which, tt course, had been 
(nearranged by a few wire-pullers. This last task was**dis- 
eharged ia the convention by some delegates from hTew York 
with a consummate politician, Thfirlow Weed, at their head. 
Under* his skilful management Clay, who appeared V> have 
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the majority of the delegates ofl his side, was placed in a 
minority in the separate votes of the delegations, and finally 
the convention agreed on the name of a somewhat obscure per» 
sonage, General Harrison, an honourable man, but whose prin¬ 
cipal claim consistedof the victories won by him thirty years 
previously in encountfers with tribes of Bed Indians. And it 
was in favour of this old man, with no weight or experience 
as a statesman, withouf political ideas or a j)rogramme, that 
Clay saw himself rejected by his own party, whom he had 
so often led to battle amid the cheers even of his opponents. 
In their justifiable exasperation Clay’s friends shouted , 
treason. In reality there was none whatever, from the 
standpoint occupied by the Orgahization of the party. It 
was not its business to give expression to feeling or to affirm 
principles, but to carry the election; the Presidency was a 
prize to be won. If Clay, ih spite of his glorious past, or 
on account of that.jfhst, did not offer satisfactory'guarantees 
of success, did not the most elementary practical sense 
enjoin that he shonld be thrown over and another candidate 
adopted, were he. ever so inferior to him. The rejection of 
Clay by the national convention was therefore quite *in the 
logic of the system. 

The election campaign which now began revealed the 
methods by which men put forward by this system could be 
foisted on the country in spite of their mediocrity. , Hitji- 
erto all the candidates for the Presidency had b6en statesmen 
of more or less eminence, with a national reputation; Jackson 
had nq record as a statesman, but he was borne along by the 
impetuous torrent of triumphant democracy; Van Buren had 
been thrust on the nation by the immense prestige of Jackson. 
Harrison possessed none of these qualifications. But the 'W'hig 
Organization set to-work to “raise enthusiasm” in his favour 
by devices, by systematic efforts which aimed especially at the^ 
imagination*and the senses of the masses. Motster meetings, 
processions, parades, spectacular gntertaipments of every kind, 
son^s, were all sd many opportunities for shouting, for howl¬ 
ing out Harrison’s name withofft further reference to the 
virtues and^ qualities which marked him out for the chief 
magistoacy. A Hcmocr^ic newspaper in the East having 
said, by way of ridiculing the mediocrity of the Whig oandi- 
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date, that if Harrison were given a log cabin and hard cider 
he would rather stay at home in the West, the Whigs im- 
„mediately took up the remark as an insult to their candidate, 
adopted ‘‘ log cabin and hard cider ” as their motto and made 
it their war-cry. Harrison was the “hog cabin” candidate, 
the man of the people, living its frugal and simple life and 
cultivating all its virtues, offering hospitality to every 
passer-by, who found the door open' and a glass of cider on 
the table, whereas Van Buren inhabited a palace and eat 
with gold spoons %nd forks. Everywhere log cabins were run 
up, models of them were paraded in procession through the 
streets, ornaments for women were mad^of them, medals were 
struck with them. Pictures were circulated wholesale through¬ 
out the country representing Harrison now as a victorious 
general, now as a labourer driving a plough on his farm or 
welcoming old comrades at the door of his cabin, ddeetings 
organized in the open air drew enormous crowds, people 
brought their wives and children, the numiber of per^ns pres¬ 
ent was reckoned by the acres of ground «vhioh they covered. 
Torrents of oratory flowed at the meetingSc but it was devoid 
of sense; it did not seek to enlighten the mind or to bring 
home convictions, but to strike the imagination. This effect 
was obtained mainly by political songs composed for the occa¬ 
sion, which, passing from mouth to mouth, produced a down- 
r^ht |renzy, ajpsurd as they were.* Clubs and associations of 

1 Tbs most famoiu of these songs was^* Tippecanoe and Tyler too.*' Tip¬ 
pecanoe was Harrison’s nickname given him in memory of his victory over 
*tbe Indians at Tippecanoe; lyier was the name of the candidate for^the Vice. 
Fresidency adopted by the Whig Ni^ional Convention at the same time as 
Harrison for the Presidency. '' 

Tune: Little Plg'$ Tail. 

What has canned this great commotion, oaotion 
Onr country through 7 
It is Ute ball rolling on 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too — 

Tippecanoe and Tyler too — 

And with them ^e’U beat little Van, 

Tan, Tan, Tan is a used-up man. 

And with them we’ll best Uttle 'Van 

Uks the rushing of mighty waters, waten, sratea, 

On It will go, i 

And Us course will clear the way 
FOr Tippecanoe and Tyler too, etc. 
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young' men vreii formed throu^ovft the country with the 
special duty of keeping up the hurly-burly. The Union was 
turned into a huge fair; for months there was a continuous 
carnival, with a whole people for actors. A monster proces¬ 
sion at Baltimore, in* May, 1840, gave the best picture of it. 
A^l the States sent delegations, some of which, that of Massa¬ 
chusetts, for instance, numbered not less than fifteen hundred 
persons; they formed an immense line stretching for miles, 
and advancing each with a band in front and banners bearing 
more or less allegorical inscriptions: “ Tippecanoe and no re¬ 
duction of wages,” “ W. H. Harrison, the poor man’s friend,” , 
“We will teach the.palace slaves to respect the log cabin,” 
“The prairies are on fire,” “Meife, mene, tekel, upharsin,— 
Thou art weighed in the bal 9 .nce add found wanting.” The 
log cabin was n8t only mentioned or depicted on the banners, 
several^eiegations exBibitedTbg cabins of natural size, drawn 
by horses with ri^eTs in fantastic'costumes. The* log cabins 
were adorned with all the accessories of these primitive dwell¬ 
ings,— skin^ of animals, horns, and especially barrels of cfder, 
from which the delegates -refreshed themselves liberally as 
they walked along. In some log cabins the idyll was com- ■ 
pleted by live raccoons running over the roofs and by the 
smoke issuing from the chimney of the cabin in which a 
squirrel was being cooked. One of the greatest successes of 
the procession was a huge ball ten or twelve feet in di^metv, 
rolled by mountaineers fro* the Alleghanies clad in the cos¬ 
tume of their wild country. In this oarnival procession were 
to be found Clay, Webster, and the other Whig leaders driving 
in state in a barouche drawn by four grey horses.* To serve 
the good cause they lowered themselves to the buffooneries by 
which it was sought to carry the multitude. These metfiods 
succeeded admirably; the success of “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too” at the poll was extraordinary; the majority obtained by^ 
Harrison over his rival, VanBuren, surpassed all expectations;* 
the Whig victory was complete. 

. DC ♦ 

This vict^y also marked the definitive triumph of the new 
order gf things in the existence of the parties, which had been 

* Niles, Vol. LVIII, pp. UT-186. 
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taking shape after the faH of‘the congressional Caucus in 1824. 
The fifteen years that had elapsed since then were the for¬ 
mative period of this order of things, the elements of which 
have been brought out one by one in the preceding pages. 
They may be summed up in a few words. The old political 
parties, which had lost their locus standi, had been reconstituted 
in an artificial way .by means of an amalgam of numerous 
factions, “without one ounce of honest principle to choose 
between them,” as J. Q. Adams remarked.^ These various 
contingents were united by the “ magnetic ” power of leaders 
^ like Jackson and Clay, whose commanding personalities 
constituted in a way the stock-in-trade,of the new parties, 
while the democratic organization of the conventions sup¬ 
plied them with permanent cftdres. The men who filled 
these were for the most part bent solely on'satisfying their 
appetites, and the “division of the spoils ” became the dbhesive 
force of the'party. “ A national party becftipe an army of occu- 
, pation,” as a historian puts it, “under a commander-w-chief, 
intrenched in the ofiBces, and with all fhe resource; of national 
influence at command, to resist, if need be, majorities and 
public'opinion.” * 

Jackson’s autocratic temperament and the personal en¬ 
thusiasm which he inspii-ed established a military discipline 
and a blind devotion to the leaders, which transformed men 
injn ai^tomatonb But success being the sole object which 
this conquering horde pursued, axd to which it subordinated 
everything, this devotio« was not that of the vassal of by-gone 
i&ys, loyal in prosperity and in adversity; it was proportioned 
to self-interest, to the advantage to be gained. A Henry Clay 
was pitilessly thrown aside directly his chances of victory 
seemed to decline. The qualities of the leaders, their per¬ 
sonal worth, ceased to be of consequence as soon as the party 
Organization was sufficiently developed through the vigorous 
Impulse given St by the powerful individuals wflo made it a 
success. The Jacksops pnd the Clays having disappeared, or 
being put on one side, the Organization stepped into t^eir 
shoes as a joint-stock company takes the place of the private 
individuals who have founded the firm.. The wi^l and good 

1 ifemoirst Vol. DC, p. 187. 

** J. Scbonler, History qfthe Unit^ States, Vol. IV, p. 464. 
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pleasure of Jacksto, th<) imperious charm of Clay, which car¬ 
ried away the multitude, were succeeded by the interest of 
the “ party ” represented by any one stamped with the hall¬ 
mark of its Organization; a figure-head sufdced eveq for the 
chief magistracy. The leadership became, so to speak, imper¬ 
sonal and anonymous, up to its highest grade, after having 
suffered so many losses in its “intermediate ranks” (to revert 
to Montesquieu’s expression) even before the accession of 
Jackson. 

The devotion of the great mass of the voters was henceforth 
to be bestowed on the abstract entity of the party, being upheld 
by the superstitious tespect for forms which had taken posses¬ 
sion of the American political mind. This fetish-worship was 
developed on one side by the explosion of the democratic 
feeling which exhlted Jackson, and which he, in his turn, ex- 
asperatSi, by constanffy appealing in his thundering voice to 
the “people,” by t]iftatening the opponents of his policy with 
outbreaks of the wrath of the “ people,” overbearing legislative 
assemblies -yitb h* capacity of eleet of the “ people ”; ^ood 
sense, equity, poUtical proprieties, logic of the Constitution, 
— all were obscured by the fumes of the incense whish was 
burnt before the new idol, the “people.” Its sacred will was 
that of the party in majority, '.and could be known by the 
outward signs of its Organization coming “fresh from the 
people,”* the mere democratic and representative trwpii^ 
of which commanded respect. To follow these* signs Mcame 
the whole duty of the believer, constiijuted all the observances 
of his .political religion of loyalty to the party. This twofoM 
democratic Aformalism, both moral and material, was super- 
added to the superstitious adoration of the Constitution, of 
the written instrument, which had taken root in the pdblio 
mind almost from* the beginning. Hardly had a few years 
elapsed after the violent disputes about the adoption of the 
Constitutioi, when it appeared to the Americdhs as an almosf 
superhuman creation, as a revelation jpolitical truth offered 
to ^he whole huidan race, which' had been walking in the dark¬ 
ness. Beyond the reach of rattonal criticism, it lent itself 
only to theological exegesis; the rage of controversialists, who 

* Jssfcson’B own words when reoommendlng the nstional convention which 
was to nominate Van Buren. 
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each pull the words oi Sosipture thqjr oWn way, no doubt 
found free scope in the conflicts of the “strict construction¬ 
ists” and the “loose constructionists,” but both bowed down 
with eqijal fervour before the letter of the Constitution.* 
Rising on this substratum of constitutional fetish-worship, 
the formalism introduced into every-dky politics, into tfiat 
of the parties, under the auspices of the new Organization, 
definitively cut off the American political mind from free 
enquiry by a sort of iron circle, by making it revolve in the 
fixed orbit of party, regularity. 

The industrial evolution and the economic upheaval which 
took place during the decade of 1830-!t.840, on their side, if 
they did not as yet seriously impede the expansion of indi¬ 
vidualism, were not exactly favourable to it: individual enter¬ 
prise was beginning to give way to joint'stock companies 
(corporations), capitalism and -monopolies appeare#- on the 
scene, the equality of conditions was dis&ppiearing. • 

Engrossed in his material interests, the citizen was«not, and 
di<T not even wish to be, ■aware of thb part of dummy which 
he was playing in political life, where the iprofessionals bad 
installed themselves as masters. To give his casting vote to 
one or the other side, he allowed himself to be roused for a 
moment from his indifference, or he roused himself under the 
spur of events; but in both cases the habitual passivity of his 
pplitiq^l mind yielded only to a strong shook given to his 
senses; he started only when dragged along with the crowd, 
worked upon by methods which appealed mainly to popular 
feeling, and of which the “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too ” cam¬ 
paign was such a striking picture, not to say % caricature. 
When the alarm raised by the election contest subsided, citi- 
zen8 and professional politicians could return in peace to their 
daily preoccupations, the former to attend to their private 
affairs, the latter to unblushingly exploit the public interest. 
‘ Such were, a\; the moment when the Republic olE the United 
States was entering on the second half-century of its existence, 
the cardinal points of the political situation,’which the devel¬ 
opment of the party Organization brought out, or helped to 

> CL in Vei:fa*$img und Demokratie der Ytreirdgten StaaiefL von Amerika, 
by H. TOD Bblst, Vol. I, DUSMldort, 1873, the wry acute chapter eentltlad 
Die Kaaonlsiniig der Verfaeauos and ilir wshrer Cbarakter. 
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bring out, in a direct* or indirect way. These points, of an 
uncompromising distinctness, which beset the political society 
of America, constituted so many premises, which were bound 
to reveal their effects, as its evolution proceeded, with ever- 
increasing fulness. •We shall see them unfold themselves with 
an only too perfect Idgic, as we follow the course of the party 
Organization step by st^ in the electoral struggles for supreme 
power in the Union, in the solution of great national problems, 
in local public life, as well as in the play of the machinery 
of the Constitution, and in the relations of the economic 
sphere with the State. 



THIRD CHAPTER 

THE SVOtUMON OF OON^NTION STSTEM 


I 

The change of parties in power, effected by the election of 
1840, only made it more evident that tfie political manners 
and methods brought into fashion by the Jacksonian Democracy 
were not a transitory manifestation, due to the character or 
the traditions of the Democratic party, but that they were 
taking permanent root in, the political eooiety of .America. 
Immediately after the defeat of Van Buren’s party it aj?peared 
cleacly that there would be no solution of continuity. The 
Whigs had rushed into the fight to the cry ot “ Away with the 
spoile^g,” but hardly was the battle over when they flung 
themselves on the spoils. The twelve years’ waiting in oppo¬ 
sition had given a keen edge to the Whig appetites. As on 
the accession of Jackson, Washington presented the spectacle 
of a city invaded by office-seekers, but on this occasion they 
wire still mor{! numerous. The ngw means of locomotion, the 
railways, which did not exist in 1829, facilitated this invasion 
of the hungry host in a peculiar degree. Before thp new 
President had entered on office,his future ministerj were beset 
by applicants, who were not all small, needy politicians; 
among them were members of Congress, senators of the 
United States, who were eager for places J When Harrison 

, 1 John Bell, who jvas to have a ministerial post in the {ntve administra¬ 
tion, was overmn two months even before his installation by place-hnnters, 
to such an extent that he wrote: “lam growing pretty sick already of this 
thing of office in my own'casV, and the increasing tide of application from 
new quarters that daily beats against my ears gives me spasms. In trnlii, I 
begin to fear that we are at last, or rather that our leading politicians are, in 
the-several States, chiefly swayed by the thirst for power and plunder. Would 
you think that Senator Talmadge is willing tociesJind from the Senate to the 
New York Custom House 7 This is yet a secretgbut it is true I " afLetter 
from J. Bdl to Qovernor Letcher of ihe 13th January, 1841. Coleman’s Lift 

SO 
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took up his abode the White Qouse, the rush became 
tremendous; the applicants literally pursued the ministers 
and the President day and night; they besieged the former 
in their offices or in their homes, and even in the streets; a 
good many candidates for office slept in the corridors of the 
White House, to catch the President the next morning as soon 
as he got up; there were no fixed times for audiences, the “log 
cabin ” President indulged in a simplicity which allowed every 
one to have access to him. But his great a^e could not stand 
the fatigues and worries caused* by the never-ending crowd of 
applicants, and he died after one month ol office. 

The Vice-President, Tyler, who, in accordance with the ‘ 
Constitution, succeeded Harrisonj was not a genuine Whig. 
Originally a Democrat, he parted from Jackson without em¬ 
bracing the Whig creed. But the managers of the national 
convention of Harrisburg, who cared little for principles and 
were benft only on success, thouglvt it a good move to couple 
the naige of Tyler*(“ Tyler too ”) with that of General Harrison 
to catch the votes of th» malcontent Democrats. Having be-' 
come President, pontrary to all expectation, Tyler dropped the 
Whig mask with which the wire-pullers had disguise;^ him, 
and prevented the Whig party from reaping the fruits of their 
victory in carrying the legislative measures which were dear to 
their hearts. Disowned by the Whigs as a traitor, .the President 
did not inspire the Democrats whom he had deserted with much 
confidence either. But as Jull of infatuation ajid amffition'as 
he was weak-minded, Tyler fancied that he could create a per¬ 
sonal party which would carry bird triumphantly into the 
Presidencj for another term, oj even for two terms. To recruit 
adherents, the President laid hands on the public service; he 
turned out the officials devoted to the Whigs, and repined 
them by his own.m-eatures. He gained nothing by this; it 
was the genuine Democrat candidate who won the victory at 
the presidrtitial election of 1844. As soon «s he came into 
power, the new President in his turn upset the public service, 
ai^ still more Moompletely than hi/ ]^edeoes8ors had done; 
allbost all the federal officials w*re changed to make room for 
the victors. 

CritUndm, VoJ. I, p. 136, UBOtsd by BoUt, VerfauungtgetehiiMt 
«>■ Vereitagun Staatea, Vol. L ». 3B8). 
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From that time it besanre the rule.that'every change of 
President involved as a matter of right that of all the public 
servants appointed by his predecessor of the opposite party. 
As soon ^ the new President entered on his office, the “ gnU- 
lotine of the party ” was set going for the greater triumph of 
the so-called democratic principle of “fotation,” which was 
alleged to be essential to the preservation of popular liberties. 
For the struggle for office kept the political mind of the nation 
on the alert while participation in public honours was an 
incentive to the citizen to remain loyal to free institutions. 
“It is a great American principle,” said a speaker from 
his place in the Senate, “it lies at thp foundation of our 
government.”* In vain did men of the stamp of Webster 
and Calhoun raise their voice against these practices and 
these theories. “He will be asserting,” cried Calhoun, “one 
of the most untrue and monstrous propositions on Mie face 
of Grod’s earth who says that this is & popular •doctrine. 
What! a popular doctrine. This a popular doctrine?- It is 
the 'Very reverse. It is the doctrine to create a king and to 
annihilate liberty!”’ The next President, Taylor, ha<k no 
doubt (declared that he would make “ honesty, capacity, and 
fidelity indispensable prerequisites to the bestowal of office,” 
but hardly was he installed (in 1849) when his conscience 
bade him reward the members of the Organization of the 
party 'which had brought him into power.* 

> Speech of Senator Allen, of the 14th of May, 1846 (Congrettional QJobe, 
Vol. XV, p. 819). Since then, evidence in favour of rotation has been sought 
f6r even in the erudition of past centuries. The principle of rotation is alleged 
to bo contemporary with the very discovery of America. Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella wrote in their famous “ formal lecture,” addressed to the new governor 
of Hijpaniola, Ovando; “ Also let there be change of authorities, so that 
many may have a share of profit and honour, and be made skilful in affaUs.” 
“ Tills pregnant sentence contains the whole philosophy of rotation in offlce,” 
as an American publicist gravely remarks CW. Martin Dickson, " The New 
Political Machine,” North American Review, January, 1882, P-M). 

* Speech in the Senate, of the 14th of May, 1846 (Calhoun’s 'Works, Vol. IV, 

p.800). 

* ^‘ I did not think it wise 6r just,” he said, " to kioti away the ladder by 
srbich I ascended to the presidency; colonels, majors, captains, lientenacts, 
sergeants, and corporals are just as necessary to success in polities as tihey 
are to disM^ine and efficiency in an army.” ” If the country,” he remarked to 
one of his ministers, “ Is to be benefited by our services. It seeBis to me that 
yon and I ought to remember those to whose zesl,<sotlvlty, and Infinoace we 
axe iadebtfd for our places. There are plenty of Whigs Just as capable and 
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The members of th^ beaten party Jiad only the Press in 
which to vent their ill-humour and denounce the proscriptions 
in which the victors indulged. But soon^ven the recrimina¬ 
tions stopped, people learnt to consider the periodical dis¬ 
missals not only as .natural but as justifiable. When the 
DAnocratic President*who entered the White House in 1863 
made a clean sweep of the public service, the opposition Press 
countenanced this conduBt by its silence or even by its formal 
acquiescence.* At last there was no need even of a change of 
the party in power to carry out the hecatomb of office-holders, 
the principle of rotation enjoined it even when the party was 
confirmed in power b^the new election; those who had feasted 
were obliged to make way for their hungry political coreli¬ 
gionists. The Democratic President Buchanan, who suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1857, to the Democrat Pierce, yielded with a good 
grace to«the reasons adduced in favour of changing the officials 
in any ev^nt, to reward election services and keep up the 
Organization of the party.® The rotation was carried out so 
consistently that th» author of the famous formula “ The spSils 
to tb« victorS,” M^rcy, could not help remarking: “They have 
it that I am the author of the office-seekers’ doctrine that ‘to 
the victors belong the spoils,’ but I certainly should never 
recommend the policy of pillaging my own camp.”* 


as honest, and quite as deserving of office as the Democrats who hwre hM 
them at two or three presidential d^erms. Rotation in offic9, provided good 
men are appointed, is sound republican doctrine” (Thurlow Weed’s ulutodi- 
ography, > 801 . U, pp. 175,176). * • 

^ ” Tl^ constant practice and advocacy of the policy by party leaders has 
80 debauched ppblic opinion that a ohani^e of officers in the civil service had 
come to be regarded as a necessary accompaniment of a change of party con¬ 
trol. From the year 1853 we must date the cordial recognition by politicians 
and people of the principle ‘To the victors belong the spoils.'” (J. F. 
Rhodes, History qf the United States from, the Compromise of I850t N. Y., 
1893, Vol. I, p. 400.) 

^”1 cannot ^istake,” wrote Buchanan in a private lifter, '* strong 
current of public opinion in favor of changing public funottonades, both 
abroad and at home„who have seiTved a reasonable time. They say, and 
that, too, with oonsldevable force, that i£*tbe officers under a preceding Demo¬ 
cratic administration shall he continued by a succeeding administration of 
the same political character, this must nedllwarlly destroy the party” (quoted 
in Rhodes, VoL H, p. 248). 

• Jbld. • 
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Presidential “patronage,” that is, the power of appointing 
to public^ offices, having become the life-blood of the organized 
parties, their main efforts were brought to bear on the natiohal 
conventions in which the choice of the candidates for the 
Presidency was decided. The party staked its fortunes in 
them for the term of four years at leaiit, and its managers were 
of opinion that*the game could not be played with too much 
skill. They set to,work so well tlxat the history of the national 
conventions became a long record of tricks, of stratagems, of 
unscrupulous manoeuvres, or sometimes even of scandalous 
acts. The Whig convention at Harrisburg gave a foretaste of 
this in 1839. The Democratic convention of 1844 continued 
it. The Democrats, put to rout by “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” had quickly recovered their ground in the congressional 
elections, and appeared to have all the more seriops cliances 
of success in the presidential election tlmt the country had 
derived little benefit from the Whig administration. The 
general feeling in the Democratic party assigned the Presi¬ 
dency to Van Buren, who, in fact, had not deserved ill of his 
party and had fallen a victim to a situation created by other 
people. When the delegates to the Democratic national con¬ 
vention were appointed in the States, it was understood that 
they should vote for Van Buren. But in the meanwhile an 
event occurred which inspired the wire-pullers of the party 
with apprehensions about Van Buren. The question of slav- 
■fery, which had for some time past been slowly agitating the 
country, became ail of a sudde/i a burning one, in consequence 
of the plan formed by the slaveholders for extending the area 
of Slavery by the annexation of the old Mexican province of 
Texas. The slaveholders of the South furnished the Demo¬ 
cratic party with a very considerable number of its oontin- 
^gents. In the defence of their “domestic institution,” they 
took their stand on the sovereign rights of tlie States, of which 
the Democrats were 'the traditional champions. This point of 
contact soon brought about a close alliance between the 'evro, 
the former, however, making the support which they gave the 
Democrats subordinate to their prtvatb interest.' When the 
question of the annexation of Texas waB distinctly raisbd, just 
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before the presidential election of 1844, Van Buren pro¬ 
nounced, more or less clearly, against annexation. The 
Democrat managers considered that by making this declara¬ 
tion he had seriously impaired his chances of success in the 
Semth, and to avoid Bping wrecked with him they decided to 
throw their great leader overboard. 

They accomplished th^r purpose at the national convention. 
The mercenary elements, the men who were bent solely on 
office, and who were ready to vote for any one who could get 
it for them, adventurers, speculators in laM and scrip, who 
had cast a covetous glance on Texas, were, it would appear, '• 
largely represented ia the oonventipn.’ Most of the delegates 
had instructions to vote for Van Buren; the point was to pro¬ 
vide them with ajiretext for deserting him. For this recourse 
was had to a device of jirooedure, just as the Whigs had done 
to get rid of Clay, '^ithout givingjthe delegates t^e to look 
round, th^ Democratic convention was persuaded into adopt¬ 
ing the decision that the candidates for the Presidency and 
the Vioe-Preeidency must obtain a majority of two-thirds of 
the votes to be vftlidly nominated. The same procedure had 
already been followed at the two first Democratic conventions, 
but as there was no difference of opinion then as to the persons 
to be nominated, it was not of any consequence. Now a one- 
third vote was enough to ensure Van Buren’s defeat. At the 
first ballot 151 votes out of 266 were cast for him, bilt thfb 
absolute majority was no fbnger sufficient. At the second 
ballot he received still fewer votes,* at each fresh ballot 
he losfrsome; after the seventh ballot Van Buren’s friends 
withdrew hiS candidature. The*minority then stepped in with 
a comparatively speaking obscure candidate, James K. P®lk. 
He obtained only 44 votes; but his very mediocrity appeared 
to a good many delegates as a sort of guarantee of success; 


Accordingfti Benton's account, this convention presented a "motley as¬ 
semblage, called democratic—many, self-appointed, or appointed upon man- 
^ement or solicitation — many alternative suBStlaites — many members of 
^onmss, in violation of the principle which condemned the Congress presl- 
oentfal caucuses in 1824—some nulllfiers^nd an immense outside concourse. 

scrip speculators wore largely In it, and more largely on the 
outside. A oonglderable n^benwere In favour of no particular candidate, 
tb office for th^smves — iiidezible against any one from whom 

iney thoi^ht they would not got It, and ready to go for any from whom they 
thought they could ” {TUrty Ysors’ rUw, Vol. U, p. 891). 
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being little known in the country, he gave umbrage to no one, 
and he might, after all, they thought, ultimately secure a 
majority. The next ballot at once disclosed numerous adhe¬ 
sions to‘Polk, and then a wild stampede set in; delegations 
which had just oast their vote for othe'r candidates recanted 
in headlong haste and went over to Polk, and when the ballot¬ 
ing closed, it turned out that Polk h^,d been nominated unani¬ 
mously. < 

Thus Martin Van Buren, the political legatee of Jackson, 
the tutelar genius'and almost the creator of the Democratic 
Organization, was thrown over by it for a Polk. The indigna¬ 
tion among Jackson’s old set was great.' They laid the blame 
on the “two-thirds rule,” which had done all the mischief. 
But it is only fair to add that they did not stop there. And 
just as several members of the congressional Caucus had de¬ 
clared in 1824 that they would no longer take part in ^meeting 
which usurped the rights of the people, so S^an Burdh’s friends 
co\}ld not find language strong enough to denounce th% conven¬ 
tion, which, according (o them, was “the first instance of a 
body of men, unknown to the laws and the Cbnstitution, assum¬ 
ing to treat the American Presidency as their private property, 
to be disposed of at their own will and pleasure; and, it may 
be added, for their own profit.”’ In reality the convention 
simply followed the path marked out by the Jacksonians them- 
salvesw It was the formal application of the “ demos krateo 
principle,” which they so coufidftntly set up against the Con¬ 
stitution itself, that invested “ men unknown to the Constitu¬ 
tion ” with the right of disposing of the Presidency, and made 
their decisions, whatever the^ might be, binding^>n the mem¬ 
ber of the party. The exercise of this right derived from a 
formal source, entailing no responsibility and productive of 
material gain, attracted above all the mercenary politicians, 
, and they naturally, judging men and things by^the standard 
of their own interests, of their proprieties of the moment, 
had no line of conloct to follow but th^ opportunist one, 
in the lowest sense of the word. It was no use for,.Van 
Buren being, next to Jackson, the sole, the real leader of 
the-Democratic party; the membe{s qji the conventions held 
that the true leader is the one who (urovides the lo^es and 
> Thirty Tears' View, Voh Q, p. MS. 
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fishes. The best candidate for the Presidency was not th< 
one with the most sterling qualities, but the one who waf 
likely to win, who had the best chance of penetrating intc 
the fortress and opeping its gates to his followers. In thif 
pdhcy of results the sole criterion was that of suitableness ol 
“availability ” “He is not available,” was henceforth a can¬ 
didate’s death-sentence.* 


The opportunism of the politicians of the conventions, which 
tended to keep the best men out* of power,, was reinforced by 
the op^rtunism of the eminent leaders themselves, which dealt 
the political leadership its death-blow. Here again it was the 
presidential campaign of 1844 which gave a melancholy exhi¬ 
bition of it, and especially in tlie Whig camp. The Whies 
repenting in a way the affronfoffered to their glorious leader! 
Henry giay, at the preeeding election, nominated him on this 
occasion fqr the Preskienoy by acclan»ation. The Whig national 
convention, when aSopting his candidature, passed, for the first 
»T principles of the party, its “ pTat- 

(foilc^mg the Democratic party, which inaugurated 
this custom in 1^), but the burning question of Texas, be¬ 
hind which the slaveholders ensconced themselves, was passed 
ver in silence to avoid giving offence to the southerners. Clay 
as not allowed to observe the same reticence; in the course 
01 the election campaign he had to state his views, and at first 

Sefnt annexation of Texa!; bu1 

in A whittled down his declaration more and more, 

far sat thTr"®® in Jhe South, and went sO* 

ally form glad to see the country eventu- 

SLiH 'Phis rather too clever 

of slavery * ^ strong opponehts 

channo ° pr^erred to affirm their creed, without any 

frankly person of an independent candidate 

caused the ^ the extension of slavery. This desertion ‘ 
feotlv ner* of Clay, whose success appeared to be per- 

keeiJv t on* this occasion. The Sisappointment was 
Ss- ml hy Clay’s numerous ad- 

future’of despaired of the 

8eeinir*v ®epublte amd of democratic government on 
ytf !o f Henry Clay, the great Clay. 

r as his defeat and not Polk’s success wm eon- 
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cemed, it was due not so much to tfee failings of popular 
government as to those of leaders who, amid their faint-hearted 
calculati<\ns of votes to be won or lost, cannot or will not have 
the courage of their opinions, who keep (lack the plain unvar¬ 
nished truth from the people. No doubt the confused macs 
of voters under a popular form of government, and the constant 
uncertainty as to what they think amd what they want, de¬ 
moralize public men who wish to win the multitude, to get as 
large a following af possible. ' But still more do the men who, 
in their efforts to thrust themselves on it, shirk responsibility, 
who, instead of walking straight before it, twist and turn 
from side to side, still morodo these woufd-be leaders bewilder 
the electorate. And if the leadership has declined in demo¬ 
cracies, it is because the prom&ent leaders who happened to 
be still left standing have prefesred to lower themselv§s to the 
shifting and wavering caprices of the mob^ helping to demolish 
the leadership, they were themselves buriedTin its rums'. Clay 
wai a highly pathetic instance of this \n the history of Ameri¬ 
can democracy; he fell, never to rise again, |,nd the leadership 
with him; he was the last great Whig chief, almost the last 
great party chief in the proper sense of the word. And it is 
only once, in exceptional circumstances, amid the storm and 
stress of civil war, that a man will again come forth from 
t^e rapks to lead the nation and save it by dint of courage and 
genius springing from his own u]jrightness. 

The eminent statesmen who were not eliminated by the con¬ 
ventions retired from the field of their own accord. This 
course was taken by Calhoun, the great rival of the Van*Bnrens 
and the Clays. On the eve of the election of 18^ his candi- 
daftire for the Presidency was mooted for a moment. But he 
would not allow it to be brought before tiie national conven¬ 
tion, and in a published letter he gave his reasons, arraigning 
the whole system of the conventions with all thetpower of his 
sombre logical genius. ^ Finding fault, in the first place, with 
the constitution of these assemblies, he psoves that they are 
no more a direct expression of the popular voice than they are 
a true representation of the party: “ Instead of being directly 
or fresh from the people, the delegatdb to the Baltimore con- 
ventiop will be the delegates of delegates; and of coRrse re¬ 
moved, in all oases, at least three, if not four, degrees from 
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the people. At gach successive remove, the voice of the people 
will become less full dhd distinct, unfil at last it will become 
so faint and imperfect as not to be audible. To drop metaphor, 
I hold it impossible to form a scheme more calculated to anni¬ 
hilate the control of the people over the presidential election, 
amd vest it in those '^ho make politics a trade and who live or 
expect to live on the government.” Then Calhoun points out 
that the convention, the representation of which is modelled 
on that of the States in the Congress, is in mo way a faithful 
reflection of the party in the different States, the States where 
the party is in a minority, even in a hopelbss minority, send¬ 
ing to the convention as complete a number of delegates as 
the States where the^party is in a very large majority, so that 
a small fraction of the party can thrust its candidate on the 
majority, upon .which the Psesident and his Administration 
will hjve to lean, “pbjeotionable,” proceeds Calhoun, “as 
I think a congressiqpal caucus for nominating a i^resident, it 
is in my opinion ftir less so than a convention constituted as 
is proposed. The former had indeed many things to recjorn- 
mend it. Its members, consisting o‘f senators and representa¬ 
tives, were the ilhmediate organs of the State Legislatures, or 
the people; were responsible to them, respectively, anS were 
for the most part of higher character, standings, or talents. 
They voted per capita, and, what is very important, they rep¬ 
resented fairly the relative strength of the party in their 
respective States. In all these important particular* it wtis 
all that could be desired fof a nominating body, and yet could 
not be borne by the people in the then purer days of tl^p 
republic. I, acting with General Jackson and most of the 
leaders of ^he party at that tune, contributed to put it down, 
because we believed it to be liable to be acted on and influepced 
by the patronage of the government — an objection far more 
applicable to a convention constituted as the one proposed 
than to a gongressional caucus. Far, howevgr, was it frong 
my intention in aiding to put that down, to substitute in its 
place what I regard as a hundred times mnore objectionable in 
every point of view.” ^ 

^ WorlCH, \f\. VI, pp. 240-249. 

^ anonymouB pamphAt pftbllshed about the same time at Wasbington 
under Ae title of " An Apfeal to the Democratic Party on the principles of a 
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The triple eclipse, oonipi^sory or voluntary, of Van Buren, 
of Clay, and of Calhoun, witnessed by the “ presidential year ” 
of 1844, marked in a definitive way the transfer of the supreme 
power, under the system of the conventions, to the inferior set 
of men. Those of the great surviving leaders who attempted to 
return to the charge only exposed themsefves to bitter humilia¬ 
tion. Pursued by his dream of becoming President, Clay stood 
again in 1848, but the Whig National Cpnvention again rejected 
him as “ unavailable ” and once more gave the preference to 
an obscure “military hero.”. The meanness of the devices 
resorted to at the nhtional convention for keeping out the great 
> Whig leader must have thrown into the shade the odiousness of 
the first “ base betrayal ” of J840. But this conduct was now in 
no way exceptional, as a^friend of Clay pointed out when he 
wrote to him in his letter of condolence: “ The party leaders, 
the men who make Presidents, will never consent to elevate one 
greatly th^r superior; th|y suder too’mjich by the contrast, 
their aspirations are checked, their power is^.ircumsdribed, the 
clay cannot be moulded into an idol suited to their worship.” * 
Or as Benton said in less'figurative language: “ The man they 
choose must always be a character of no forSe, that they may 
rule him; and they rule always to their advantage, constitut¬ 
ing a power behind the throne greater than the throne.” * 

When the nomination of Polk at the convention became 
known, there was a general cry of astonishment throughout 
tBe lafid; “Who is Polk?” But the country was destined 
to receive at Ihe hand of the confentions even more inferior 
^mdidates for the succession to the Washingtons, the JeSer- 
sons, and the Jacksons. Polk was only the first of a long line 
of “dark horses ” who at the iSst moment won thesparty race. 
As an eminent man could not be agreed on at the convention, 
after a good many intrigues a dark horse was put forward. 
After a number of fruitless ballots the dkrk horse appeared 
•all at once on tl^ course, labouring along with a few votes behind 

aatioBal oonvention for tbf nmination of ProHMent and Vlce-Preaidsnt of tbe 
United State*,” and r eprinted In the Charleston Mereary and then In NUe*’ 
Begieter, Vol. LZni, pp. 21iS seq., develops the same considerattons In an 
argnment at remarkable logical power which unquestionabljr betrays Cal- 
bonn’s antborship. 

1 Private Correspondence of Henry Clay, ^notW by Holst, Vol. I, p. BW. 

» Thirty Tean' View, Vol. II, p. 695. 
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the cracks; but gradual^ he outstripped them, and before long 
was seen to be leading. Thus in 1862 Franklin Fierce was 
proposed for the first time at the twenty-fifth ballot by fifteen 
supporters; at the forty-fifth he had not more than twenty- 
nine; at the forty-eigljth he managed to get fifty-five; at the 
forty-ninth he obtained two hundred and eighty-two, almost a 
unanimous vote. Completely unknown the day before, he was 
placed at the head of the nation. Pierce was succeeded by 
Buchanan, also a weak man. And it was with helmsmen of 
this calibre that the ship of the dJnion was nearing the terri¬ 
ble storm which the slavery question was preparing for it. 

The people were helpless. Imprisoned in the convention 
system and the dogma of “regularity,” they could only ratify 
unconditionally the selections made for them, and Benton was 
not far from the* truth when he said: “ The people have no 
more ccwtrol over the selection of the man who is to be the 
President {;han the subjects of kings Jiave over the birth of the 
child who is to be thbir ruler. ” “ And, ” added this old associate 
of Jackson and VatuBuren, “until thjs system (the convention 
system) is abolished, and the people resume their rights, the 
elective principle of our government is suppressed.”* ^ The 
democratic evolution appeared to contradict these apprehen¬ 
sions ; in face of the convention system, the elective principle 
was continually extending in the government, it was applied 
even to judicial functions. For more than half a century the ap¬ 
pointments to judgeships in j.11 the States (excep^ng Grdbrgia^ 
had been quite beyond the reach of the fluctuations of the popu¬ 
lar vote; they rested with the exeoutiVe or the Legislatures;* 
but the We^ became impatient,of the conservative barrier of 
an irremovable judiciary, and in 1832 the State of Mississippi 
inaugurated the system of judges elected for a term of years 
by the people. Thifi system spread from one State to another 
in the West and in the East, and even forced itself on the large 
and old State of New York, which sanctioned*it in its new* 
constitution, in 1846. The terms of the elective judgeships 
even’then often’* appeared too long, aftd^hey were shortened 
in ^good many States.’ All thq^ore was the same course 
pursued with regard to administrative appointments, the tenure 

* Thirty Years* View, Vol. 11, p. B9C. 

* Allen’* s^eoh in the Senate already quoted. 
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of which became more ^nd ^ore precarious. > “ The good demo* 
cratic doctrine of short terms of offices'—immediate responsi¬ 
bility to the people ” *—willed it so. But the more the number 
of elective offices increased, and the more the short duration 
of the terms made elections of frequent^occurrence, the wider 
became the sphere of activity of tha conventions and ttre 
greater their electoral monopoly, as was generally admitted by 
all thoughtful citizens. ‘ Thus the more the theory of radical 
democracy added to the prerogatives of the people, the more 
their power diminished in reality, under the convention system. 

Ill 

r 

In the meanwhile the knot fastened roimd the body of 
American democracy by this system was baipg drawn tighter, 
owing to the increased strength of .the old bonds as well 
as to the jiew ones whiqh were added ^ them. The party 
loyalism embodied in the Organization was becoming more 
enthusiastic and more intolerant. The party becailie a sort 
of church, which admitted no dissent and pitilessly excom¬ 
municated any one who deviated a hair’s*breadth from the 
established dogma or ritual, were it even from a feeling of 
deep piety, from a yearning for a more perfect realization of 
the ideal of holiness set before the believer. The Democratic 
party was specially conspicuous for the strict discipline which 
ft enfbrced op its followers, and on the slightest breach indi¬ 
viduals or groups were made to *feel the weight of its hand. 
(As far back as Jackson’s time, towards 1835, a small group 
arose within the Democratic party desirous of making the 
practice of its principles more earnest, of revving to the 
puiity of the Jeffersonian creed, without the smallest idea of 
starting a schism. But the promoters of this “ party of equal 
rights ” did not venture at first to come forward openly, they 
• felt obliged tq keep their meetings secret and tg continually 

> Seostor Sevier’a speegb yt the same elttiog (of the 14tb of May, 1846). 

* ** It has, therefore,” relates a distingaished foraig* observer, who vlsitad 
the Doited States in 18B2, ” become a common mode of expression that the 
* peiHj4e' have in reali^ very litUe to do with any of those elections, but that 
they-are * wire-pulled ’ by the individuals who make It their buslnoM to man¬ 
age them ” (H. Seymour Tremenheere: Th^Cot^Uution nf tne United States 
Uompared toith Oir Own, L. 1854, p. 2!^). 
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change the place, like conspirator^; t^ien, when their position 
became clearly defined, a torrent of abuse and invective was 
showered on them; they were branded as worse than malefac¬ 
tors, they were “disorganizers.” The inquisitorial spirit of 
the party spread evgn to relations which were entirely non- 
p»>litical in character. Thus, on the denunciation of a Demo¬ 
cratic convention committee, two officers of the federal army 
were brought before a, court-martial, at Baltimore, on the 
charge of having made purchases for the commissariat of the 
army from members of the Whig party. No harm had been 
done to the Treasury by it; on the contrary, it was proved 
that the stores had been purchased at a cheaper rate than 
could have been obt‘^ined from supporters of the administra¬ 
tion. But, held the convention compaittee, to buy everything 
from enemies aqd not from friends was an insult to the Demo¬ 
cratic i^arty which desprved punishment.* 

The opponents qf the rival Oi;ganization, however, were 
recognized as belligerents, but the neutrals, the independents, 
who h^d not enlisted in either army, were put beyond* the 
pale. Thertwo Organizations united against them in a com¬ 
mon outburst of hatred and contempt and in one a|j|d the 
same wish to “exterminate this pestiferous and demoralizing 
brood.” * Blind devotion to the party, to the label of the party, 
became so imperative that even very sensible men came to con¬ 
ceive of the “ party ” as an entity independent of the principles 
which it was to promote or oppose. SeveraJ anti-%lave^y 

Democrats (among whom Wfere men who afterwards attained 

• 

1 QuAed by Vol. I, p. 307, from a speech of H. Clay, of the 10th of 

* The semi-official democratic paper, the Globe, of July, 1843, havlQg de¬ 
nounced the non-descripts, the no-party men, as “public plunderetv and 
pirates, hosteg humani aenerie, who are entltl^ to no favor or mercy from 
uian,” the "Whig paper, The Richmond Whig, declared: “We 
snake hands with the Globe on this. We concur with It heartily in desiring 
ne extermination of this pestiferous and demoralizing brood, and will d# 
Whatever we can to effect it. . . . Let the Whigs and Democrats everywhere 
resolve that the gentry who are too pure to aa 8 oc 4 ate with either of them, or 
to ^lo ng to either p#rty, shall not use them to their own individual aggran- 
iziment. Let them act upon the prindmle that the AVhig or Democrat who 
tns sense enough to form an opinion an<inonesty enough to avow it, is to be 
preferred to t^ imbecile, or the purist, or the mercenary who cannot come to 
a uMi^n, or Is ashamed ^f hts principles, or from soMid considerations is 
afraid^ declare them” (Ifiles, Vol. LXIV, p. 331). 
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considerable eminence, gncl^ as W. Cnllen Bryant and David 
Dudley Field) strongly disapproved of Vhe declaration of the 
national convention of 1844 in favour of the annexation of 
Texas, but none the less decided to vote for Folk, who had 
accepted lihis platform, disregarding hi^ pro-slavery sympa¬ 
thies, and seeing in him only the Democrat. • 

The contingents arrayed under the formal conception of the 
party kept growing larger and larger.. In the first place the 
tribe of oflSce-seekers multiplied. The deeper the spoils and 
rotation system took root, the greater became the chances of 
the aspirants, and in consequence the number of people who 
* competed increased; instead of five candidates for one place 
there were now ten or twenty. The inevitable disappointment 
of the nineteen competitors by no means discouraged them; 
on the contrary, it stimulated thbm to fresh and more vigorous 
efforts on behalf of the party OrganizaJ;ion, in order tg estab¬ 
lish a stronger claim on it; everybody expected that his turn 
must come considering the play of the system and the sta¬ 
bility which it had acquired. The growing eagernesS of the 
numerous candidates for public offices made them fall into the 
hands, of those who had the most cleverness and the fewest 
scruples, so that the mere title of public officer became a moral 
disqualification.* And yet these men were the main prop of 
the system; they were its corner-stone. 

At the same time it received new and abundant material 
ffiim the foreign element introduced by the continuous immi¬ 
gration, which assumed enormonS^ dimensions from and after 
1831, each succeeding jTear flinging larger and larger masses 
of emigrants on American soilj mostly from Ireland anfl from 
Germany.* Owing to the facilities offered by th% American 
naturalization laws, the immigrants began to enjoy the rights 

• 

* " Time was when It was an honor to be an officer, for few but honorable 
teen could get there. Now It la In and of Itself rather a disgrace; and It Is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that a man must have been the mean, cowardly, 
cringing, servile tool of pgrtg, a mere cat’s paw, in order to get Into office; 
and unless we know bis character from some other sourie, we can hardly help 
despising him from the fact that he is in office " (Letter from Illinois, a»tbe 
year ISIS, Niles, ToL LXIV, p. 3S1). 

* The number of immigrants, during the decade of 183t-184a exceeded half 
a million; during the following decade of lAl-ltsO it reached almost a mil¬ 
lion and a half. 
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of citizenship aftgr a short period residence. Ignorant, with 
no political educatiodl these new members of the common¬ 
wealth took service at once in the party organization and 
blindly followed the word of command. Coming from countries 
the inhabitants of which were languishing in wretchedness 
aad degradation, as in Ireland, or gasping under the vexatious 
regime of police-ridden and grandmotherly governments, as in 
Germany with its PoUzei-Staat, the emigrants could not resist 
the seduction of the word “ democrat ” and joined the ranks 
of the Democratic Organization wholesale, bound hand and 
foot. Small elective offices or distributibus of money and 
spirituous liquors kept them, especially the Irish, loyal to the 
party. The Whigs, Sxasperated aj; seeing the enemy’s army 
receive these accessions every year,, laid the blame on the 
nationality of t^e Democrat combatants who contributed to 
their defeat, and exclaimed bitterly: “ Ireland has reconquered 
the country which Ejigland hall lost,! ” No doubt tfee clannish 
habits pedhliar to khe Celtic race made the Irish immigrants 
ready t<Fenlist in battalions, but it was the party Org^izakion 
created on American soil which turne'd these habits to account; 
in their isolation^nd in their indifference to the political con¬ 
flicts of the new country, it would have been difficult for the 
emigrants to influence its destinies without the elaborate con¬ 
vention system which concentrated and flung at a single stroke 
into the political balance of the United States all the ignorance 
and all the corruptibility represented by the Irish. • • 

Complaints of the foreigfl infiltration were soon succeeded 
hy acts, revolts were stirred up, an endeavour was made tc^ 
form a4eague against the political influence of the immigrants, 
but these attempts came to nothing, and, far from weakening 
the organization of the Democratic party, which absorbed jthe 
great majority of the immigrants, only helped to increase its 
power. Drawing strength from religious passion and inspira¬ 
tion from t^e old Anglo-Saxon cry of “No, Popery,” the. 
political animosity aroused by the Catholic Irish took shape 
ra a “Native American Party,” with Mietobject of excluding 
from public office all those who were not bom on American 
This movement, which, aftir having achieved oonsider- 
ahle success^t the elegtioys in 1844, died out to come to life 
again few years latet in the more formidable movement of 
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the “Know Nothings,”* was in flagrant contradiction with the 
fundamental principled of Kmerioan idstitutions, which rested 
on equality and on liberty of conscience, as well as utterly 
opposed to the economic interests of the new continent, which 
required settlers. The “American Party,” therefore, in spite 
of and owing to Whig sympathy, merely succeeded in throw¬ 
ing the foreign arrivals into the arms of the Organization of 
the Democratic party. Considering ^he Democrats as the only 
friends of the poor people and of the immigrants, the only set 
of men who were in favour o^ complete equality for all without 
distinction of birtSi and religion, the new-comers were all the 
more ready to follow the beck and call of the Democratic wire¬ 
pullers. They blindly adopted the tickets given out at the 
party conventions and supplied the Organization with what 
was called “voting cattle.” » 

Finally, besides the growing horde of the professional poli¬ 
ticians and the ductile mass of‘immigrants, the party Organi¬ 
zation met with a great ‘accession of strength, affer 1840, in 
thp slavery question, which bound to,it more closely than ever 
the upper strata of society, of American* stock,, possessing a 
competency and culture. This problem, which had long been 
flickering in a sort of demi-obscurity, rose on the political 
horizon of the Union during the decade 1840-1860 in all its 
grandeur, and threw a crude and trying light on the society 
of the North. With the exception of a select resolute group 
impeUed towards the question by their strong feelings and 
generous sympathies, nobody cat«d to face itj it disturbed the 
habits of a community engrossed in its aSairs, it shocked its 
notions of propriety, it injured its interests, for it demanded 
from it self-examination and perhaps action. The best way 
of .escaping from the horrid apparition was to shut one’s eyes. 
But in that case some fixed support was required for moving 
across the open surface of political life, a^ort of railing which 
could be followed automatically. The party Organization sup¬ 
plied this railing; you walked with your party straight before 

1 The adherents of tfiis* movement formed a secret order, divided into 
gndet, whose very name, which it appears was " The Sons of Libertji,” or 
the “ Order of me Star Spangled Banner," was not known to the members of 
the lower grades, and to all questions about their organization and its object 
they were In tb* habit of replying; “I don't know,” "I know nothing"; 
this got mem me popular nicknatpe of “ Know Nothings." 
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you, without heeding Anything else, without even allowing 
your attention to be distracted by the scandals of the spoils 
system and by the prostitution of politics to the vulgar ambi¬ 
tions and appetites identified with the party Orgaftization. 
Thb fear felt by the well-to-do class of losing its footing and 
knocking up against the slavery question, if it left the beaten 
track of the party Organization, was all the more paramount 
in men’s minds because the abuses of the convention system 
came before them mainly in their local aspect, whereas they 
CO aid not help conceiving the danger of'a conflict on the 
subject of slavery in its general aspect as a conflagration 
setting the whole Uhion in a bhize. Hypnotized by the 
slavery problem, the political society of America, which, in 
the state of intgxication produced by Jacksonism, had got 
entanglgd in the toils pf the j)arty Organization, abandoned 
all attempts at extri(jp,ting itself. J^nd by way of gelf-decep¬ 
tion, it hardened itself in a fanatical party loyalism, scarcely 
spontaneous or sincere, .but sanctified by the supreme neoes- 
sity of quieta non movere. 


IV 

This maxim, however, which contains all the philosophy of 
decayed political or social systems, could not prevail against 
the voice of conscience and the logic of events v^hich sd ofteh 
comes to its aid. The traditional parties were the less able 
to maintain the status quo that they flo longer had any rea^ 
basis tdiemselves; all that was left them was the name and 
style underVhich they traded. The differences of opinion on 
financial and economic questions which set the Jacksonians 
and their opponentj by the ears and consolidated them into 
two rival parties of Democrats and Whigs, had long since been 
settled; the^iational bank ceased to preoccupy tlje Whigs them-, 
selves, who at Clay’s instigation and under his leadership had 
fought so many (Jpsperate and fruitless Sjattles in that field; 
nothing was heard either of the moblem of internal improve¬ 
ments; finally, even the tariff question, the protectionism 
which the Whigs had ehainpioned with ardour, no longer drew 
a lineaof demarcation between the.parties; in the votes on the 
subisct of customs duties many Democrats and Whigs were 

. . yOL. II—H 
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found on the same side, the obfiteration of these ques- 

tions, therefore, which evidently did not contain the elements 
of permanent divisions, the parties inevitably lost their distinct 
individuUity. It could not be restorejl to them by the only 
real question which was agitating the country, the slavery 
problem, for the divergencies to which it gave rise no more 
coincided with the division into Whigs and Democrats than 
did the worn-out problems of their old creed. Inside each of 
these parties there were opponents as well as upholders of 
slavery; the southerners, whether they belonged to the Whig 
or to the Democratic party, were generally favourable to this 
“ domestic institution ” of their section o? the country, whereas 
the Democrats and the 'Whigs of the North, and especially the 
Democrats, were divided on thb question, the majority, how¬ 
ever, being opposed to the extension (>f slavery. In,a word, 
slavery and anti-slavery jnen correspondpd rather to the divi¬ 
sion into South and North, and in no way'to that into Whigs 
and Democrats, and the rearrangement pf the parties on a 
genuine basis could not have been accomplished without the 
break-up of the old organizations. But the latter clung desper¬ 
ately to life and refused to stand aside, on the specious pretext 
that the line of geographical separation drawn by a division into 
opponents and upholders of slavery would split up the Union 
materially. Fearing the effects, they could devise no better 
rbmeefy than to make away with the cause, or at all events to 
ignore it. 'they organized a conspiracy of ambiguity and 
,silence around the great national problem which cried for solu¬ 
tion, and for a long series of ^ years the used-up mrtibs tried 
to hold their ground against ihe logic of events Dy means of 
endless stratagems, falsehoods, and recantations, which only 
made the political atmosphere heavier apd the storm more 
inevitable. The Whig Organization was specially conspicuous 
tfor this attitude; it made it its vital priuciple^. By subor¬ 
dinating ererything to the supreme preoccupation of keeping 
up its oadret, of rem&iiiing a national organi^tion, it embraced 
the policy of the bat which showed the birds its wings •and 
hobnobbed with the rats. 

The question was raised in a distuietAnd by nc^means revo¬ 
lutionary manner by the celebrated Wilmot Proviso. «>When 
President Polk, the slaveholders’ man, after entangling the 
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country in a campaign on their \ehalf against Mexico, in 
order to rob it, in defiance of the law of nations, of Texas, 
submitted, in 1846, a demand for a credit of two millions to be 
used as an indemnity for the vast territory of which the neigh¬ 
bouring republic was being despoiled, a Democrat from the 
North, Wilmot, moved the addition of a clause to the bill, 
providing that slavery (which in pursuance of the “ compro¬ 
mise of Missouri ” of 1821 was prohibited only in the northern 
Territories above 36° 30' north alatitude) could not be intro¬ 
duced into the annexed territory. Supported by the Whigs of 
the North and by a minority of the Democrats of the North, 
the Proviso was carrfed in the Hoyse of Representatives but 
lost in the Senate. Two years later, in ,1848, it was reintroduced 
in the form of aq independent «iotion, but no longer found the 
same f^our either wit^ the Democratic faction of the North 
or with the Whigs, yho had, liowe^er, secured a yiajority in 
the House*. They were thinking only of the impending presi¬ 
dential (lection, and of, bow to win it without compromising 
themselves. • If they decided either way, they were lost, in 
the one case estreSiging the free opinion of the North, in the 
other forfeiting the support of the southerners. 

The solution of this singular and apparently hopeless 
problem of political fence-riding with which the Whigs were 
confronted found a surreptitious aid in the state of the public 
mind, which was weary of politicians’ intrigues and c< arti¬ 
ficial party divisions. Peo^e sighed for a President under 
no obligations to the mercenary politicians, commending him-, 
self to (the public by his personal qualities; in a word, an 
honest man*and nothing more.* General Taylor, a brave sol¬ 
dier, who distinguished himself in the iSlexioan War, seemed 
to many persons to combine these conditions, and in various 
parts of the Union 'manifestations occurred in favour of his 
presidential ^candidature; he was acclaimed in, “meetings ofa 
the people,” in gatherings of “Native Americans” and else¬ 
where, with a cl^ar indication of the^independent character 
attributed to him and of the heme that he would become the 
President of the whole country Ifed not of a party,* that he 

. * “And whereas he Is par&onlSrly agreeable to os as the people’s candidate 
I tram thellortunate olrcnmstance that he has been entirely 

niool trom the pi^y oonfllots oi the country, has formed no ‘ entangling alU- 
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would bring about a new state of thibgs by breaking up the 
old party organizations.^ But these manifestations against 
the thraldom of party were destined only to be the last gleam 
of a light that had long been feebly flickering and was now 
, well-nigh extinct in men’s minds. Taylor agreed to be &e 
people’s candidate and his prospects of success appeared to 
increase daily, but they were intercepted by one of the very 
organizations which he was meant to destroy. The Whig 
Organization, seeing a formidable rival in Taylor, hastened 
to take him up oh its own account. The candidate outside 
parties longed for by the people became in its eyes the candi¬ 
date outside political principles and cdnvictions, who alone 
could be adopted by it without risk. The worthy general, who 
always stood aloof from politics and never voJ«d, was the very 
ideal of the Whig Organization ; he himself admitted^ in let¬ 
ters writtep with much arl^lesaness, that hf had only “ crude im¬ 
pressions on matters of policy,” and he flowed himself to be 
peasuaded that he was a Whig, “ although,’’ he added honestly, 
“not an ultra one.” Fearing that their candidate’s excess of 
naive sincerity might compromise the adoption of his candi¬ 
dature, the wire-pullers assigned him a small committee of 
supervision,* which drafted all his political letters for him, 
with the shades of meaning and mental reservations that the 
g^me appeared to demand. 

The^round was sufficiently prepared when the Whig national 
convention met; Thurlow Weed ei!erted his wire-pulling talents 

* with intmdiDg politicians or wire-workers; and U elected, wt^uld have 
no debts to with the offices and mpaey of the people for partisan election¬ 
eering services; and whereas, as pr^ident, he would be unfet^red, and oonld 
give full play to the honesty of his nature as the president of the whole 
country and not of a party (Niles, Vol. LXXm, p. 79). • 

t ** He was nominated for the express pnrpose of bjreaking up the ^Id organ¬ 
isations . . . and if sleeted wonld do idl in his power to break down the old 
parties. He was nominated to bring about a new state of things (quoted by 
•Holst, Vol. n, p. 236). ® 

a The “ committee of safety,*' which became a permanent feature, had, how- 
eveSp Its iffecedent, havin/i’ b^n already created for the first " military hero,'* 
pro p ose d by tlM Whig^ for the presidency in 1840. Harrison was also p^Msed 
under a committee intended to check any excess of language on his part. The 
Democrats even maintained — it was the chairman of the Democratic national 
convention who asserted it from his seat — tl^t (Igneral Harrison’s guardians 
never let him out of their sight, and aeoompanie<^him to the post-offlee when 
he went to fetch hie letters, to prevent him from making unsuita^ replies 

OHIm, viL LVm, p. IM). 
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in it as at the famous convention Sarrisburg in 1839, and 
Taylor’s candidature was carried without any diificulty, al¬ 
though his attitude on the burning question of the day 
remained an enigma to everybody. There were, however, 
sopie delegates who,* in their devotion to the anti-slavery 
cause, wanted to be reassured. After Taylor had been nomi¬ 
nated for the Presidency, one of them tabled a resolution 
binding the nominee to the fundamental p*inciples of the 
Whig party, which were opposec^ to the extension of slavery, 
to the acquisition of territories by means* of conquest, etc. 
The chairman of the convention refused to put the motion 
to the vote. After.the nomination of the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency (Fillmore) a delegate brought forward a 
resolution declaring that the two candidates adopted had been 
so as Whig candidates. Another delegate wanted to pass a 
resolution denying the ‘right ol Confess to authorize slavery 
in the Territories, * The chairman declined to put these 
proposals to the vote as well,' and the convention broke 
up without Jiaving’mad'e a political* declaration. A fra id of 
proclaiming a principle, a conviction, the Whig party had 
an “available” candidate as its sole bond of union. During 
the election campaign the Whig Organization continued to 
carefully keep up the ambiguity of Taylor’s position, repre¬ 
senting him in the North as a genuine Whig and in favour of 
the Wilmot Proviso, while his capacity of planter and «lave* 
owner was calculated to dispel all suspicion and hesitation 
on the part of the voters in the South. . Thanks to this com-, 
bination and to the divisions in the Democratic party Taylor" 
was elected, dto the greater triuntph of the Whig firm, and its 
Organization at once proceeded to distribute dividends on yie 
orthodox mtethod of distribution of the spoils, and we are al¬ 
ready aware how Taylor lent himself to it. 

But hardly had the victors taken their seats ^t the banquet 
when the s^otre of slavery appeared, in a menacing, terri- 
tying attitude. The slaveholders weie iaecoming more and 
more aggressive it their wish to extend the territorial area 
of Slavery; they even talked of bfiaking up the Union. At 
he same tiijfe in the^ northern States the revolt of men’s 
oonsoi^ces against slavery and the pretensions of its sup- 

* Qr^eley and Cleveland, A Political Text-book for 1S60, p. 16.* 
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porters was growing iSor# formidable and ‘causing a deeper 

■ and deeper split in the Whig ranks; but the “ party ” chose 
to ignore it, and, without formally giving way to the slave¬ 
holders, ‘made itself powerless to withstand their encroach¬ 
ments. This contradictory situation, Over which the pajty 

■ Organization threw its segis, showed itself most conspicuously 
in the very State of the North which was the greatest hotbed 
of the anti-sla^^^y agitation, in Massachusetts, and here too 
was the best field for observing how complex were the factors 
which lay at the root of this situation, and how and by whom 

, they were combined to produce the effect described. Some 
clung to the status quo out of devotion to^he Union; a resolute 
attitude appeared to them’bound to bring about an explosion 
and hasten the split; forgetting adage of propter vitavi 
vivendi perdere causas, they thought they oouM not sacrifice too 
much to their patriotism. Others wePe restrained by ♦he feel¬ 
ing, inherent in the race,"of superstitious Respect foe the exist- . 
in^ social order. The high standard of culture on whi(ih Boston 
prided itself contributed its quota tS this ultra-conservative 
frame of mind by filling the atmosphere with the tiraorousness 
of intellectual refinement and its aristocratic indifference to 
anything capable of stirring the vulgar herd that crawls at its 
feet. The churches, generally timid, if not servile, in face of 
the powers that be, exerted the same deadening influence. The 
(radi^ class, a very numerous one, which was absorbed in 
money-making and had considetable interests at stake in the 
South, regarded all theje individuals with convictions who med- 
•dledwith what did not concern them as tiresome busybodies, 
and, engrossed in its selfish pursuits, demanded ^eace at any 
price. Others, alive to the situation created by the slavery 
problem and sincerely devoted to the cause of freedom, thought 
that they could best fight the good fight«by remaining in the 
ranks of the old party. Others, bound by old associations or by 
* feelings of pei-soual attachment to Whig leaders,«thought they 
would be wanting ii^ s^f-respect, be guilty of inconsistency, if 
they did not continue to walk obediently behind the “party,” 
little as was the life left in it. Finally, the ambition of those 
engaged in a political career and the appetites of the mercenary 
politicians looked on it as a means*of "keeping vvhat they had 
got. yhe party Organization bound all these scruple^^ preju- 
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dices, timidities, weaknesses, ambitJbns* and cravings together 
by dragging them after the politicians; it became their broker, 
with no idea but that of earning its brokerage, of obtaining 
all the places for its own men without sharing with others, as 
woi^ld have been neoesiary if the party were reconstructed on 
a new base with fresh elements. Offering a shelter, a perma¬ 
nent refuge, to all the timorous minds and selfish interests, 
the Organization of the party saved them from the necessity 
or the temptation of looking things in the face, and, false to 
its own radical and democratic origin, becatne a tool of the 
most abject conservatism. 

To get rid of the divergencies which in spite of its efforts 
were constantly arising between the adherents of the party, 
who were nicknamed the “cousoience Whigs,” and the others, 
the “commercial Whigs,” the Organization hit on the ingen¬ 
ious plai^of “agreeing tb disagree,” and of continujng to fly 
the Whig colours. Jf indifference could follow this advice, 
how would conscience reconcile itself to it; by what devic«s 
would it stiflg the vbice that cried within it? Such was the 
question that was continually recurring in the course of events 
which, far from solving it, only envenomed it. The demand 
of California to be admitted into the Union as a State, with 
exclusion of slavery, the debates on the “ Compromise of 1860 ” 
which was proposed as a settlement of the controversy, the 
disputes on the finality of this instrument, and the mmital • 
distress caused by the duty ib enjoined of restoring fugitive 
slaves to their masters, were so many opportunities for demon¬ 
strating qver and over -again the irremediable division between 
the southern Whigs and the anti-slavery Whigs. The national 
convention of 1862 tried to bring about an apparent agreement 
between them by a supreme quibble, selecting a colourless 
candidate, a “military hero,” to please the North, and adopt¬ 
ing a programme to suit the South, almost the same as that 
which the Ddtuocratic convention had approved a fortnight 
previously. This was the last straw; sthe southern Whigs 
thought it safer to '^ote for the Democratic candidate who was 
of th^ same timber as the platform; the opponents of the ex¬ 
tension of slavery mustered behind an independent candidate, 
and there remained onlj a Whig minority which consented 
to “snp^rt the candidate while spitting upon the platform 
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on which he stood.” *■ TBis candidate was beaten, and the 
“ Whig party ” was left on the field. The Organization did 
not despair of bringing it to life again. A more frightful 
decomposition only set in. In Congress several leading 
southern Whigs became supporters of tihe Democratic Admin¬ 
istration, and when the slaveholders and their victorious 
northern allies out away the last le^ bai-rier against slavery 
by repealing the “ Compromise of Missouri ” of 1821, all the 
Wliig members from the 8,outh (with one exception) voted 
with the Democratic majority. The northern Whigs were 
left alone. The Whig national Organization was dead beyond 
a sliadow of a doubt; it could no longer block the path, as it 
had done for so many years, of the champions of liberty, 
that is, of the non-ext‘ension,of slavery; the road was clear; 
only its corpse still lay across it for a time.” 

V 

A number of Whigs who had a sincere natrea ot slavery, 
who preferred human liberty to tbe integrity of the party, had 
not'Vaited for this crisis to leave the Whig Organization and 
take their stand on a plain, straightforward anti-slavery plat¬ 
form. But for many a long year tliey had to fight not only 
to defend and to propagate their opinions, but even for their 
•righk to organize themselves on this ]>articular footing. The 
conception bf parties as kinds »of churches taking charge of 
all the manifold moral interests of the faithful, of their whole 
soul considered for this purpose as one and indivisible, and 
exercising over them a universal, catholic jur^diction, had 
spnk so deep into the public mind that the mere fact of form¬ 
ing a party to champion a particular cause, and nothing but 
that cause, seemed in itself wicked, innuoral in the highest 
degree; people do not join a church to affirm their belief in 
a single dogma. To avoid shocking public opiriton, therefore, 
the first auti-slav^rji organization, which was formed under 
the name of the “ Liberty party, ” felt bouisd to place on record 
a formal abjuration of this heresy, by solemnly declaring, in 
its platform of 1843, that the Liber^ party was not “ organ¬ 
ized merely for the overthrow ot smvery,” tfiat it did not 
originate in a “ desire to accomplish a single object^but in a 
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comprehensive regard i» the greaf iifterests of the whole 
country.” • This asseveration in no way saved the Liberty 
party from attacks at the hands of men who piqued themselves 
on orthodoxy and political good sense. 

When the movement* launched by the Liberty party took a 
fresh start, just before the presidential election of 1848, in 
the form of the “Free Spil party,” which frankly declared 
its hostility to the extension of slavery to regions which were 
free from it, its adherents, who qp,me mostly from the Whig 
side, were branded as “renegades and apostates,”* while even 
sincere opponents of the extension of slavery, such as Benton, 
who was turned out of» the Senate by the slavery men after a 
long and most distinguished career, thought the notion of an 
independent party of this kind dimply absurd, and even took 
steps to get the l^ree Soil Organization dissolved. “It was 
an orgadtzation entirely* to be regretted,” declared,Benton, 

. “ its aspect was sectional, its foundation a single idea, and its 
tendency to merge political principles in a slavery contention. 

. . . It went,. . . t(?narrow down the "basis of party organiza¬ 
tion to a single idea; and that idea not known to our ancestors 
as an element in political organizations.” But, on the otfier 
hand, the Whig party, which resorted to endless prevarications 
and lies to avoid facing the grave question of the day, and 
which was not even his party, received a testimonial from 
Benton because it kept within the generalities which bs4it a • 
party worthy of the name: “ The Whig party, so far as slavery 
was concerned, acted most nationally; Wiey ignored the sub¬ 
ject, and,made their nomination on the platform of the Con¬ 
stitution, thetfountry, and the ch&racter of their candidate.”* 
It is remarkable that the same reproach of narrowness of basp 
was addressed to the Free Soil party by the man who, twelve 
years later, was to be*borne into supreme power by an Organi¬ 
zation, on the strength of the one idea which ojlled it into 
life — by AbrXham Lincoln. The future President, before he 
belonged to the nation and to humanityi daring the obscure 
jreriod of his politidhl career, when lost in the crowd of poli¬ 
ticians, followed the narrow patli of the Whig party, with 

* E. Stanwood,^ History o^Pr^idrntial Elections, Boston, 1896, p. 151. 

* G. W.Julian, Political Reoollectiona, Chicago, 1884, p. 64. 

* ThiHy Tears’ rietc, Vol. II, p. 722. • 
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which he waa oonnectfed. “ When supporting the regular can¬ 
didature of Taylor in 1848, Lincoln, who from his youth up 
had conceived a hatred of slavery, XKiinted out with emphasis 
that the “ Free Soilers ” (who had run a candidate against 
Taylor) “ were a party of one idea or principle, good enopgh 
in itself, but not bro^ enough to found a party on.” * 

The Whig party was rapidly decomposing when those of its 
members whorwere sincerely opposed to slavery were still 
waiting for the opponents, of slavery, the Free Soilers or 
others, to come ever to them for the purpose of fighting the 
good fight under their banner, of becoming partners in their 
old firm. Eventually the disgust inspired by the behaviour 
of the Whig party drove most of its supporters out of it; but, 
enfeebled by the mental servitude in which they had so long 
been kept, they did not venture to openly throw off the yoke, 
and they fled into the darkness of tlie “Know Notlfings,” of 
the secret association which to the chSimi of mystery added 
t^e sincerity and honesty of its aspirations, whateveamay have 
been tlie verdict of good sense on "it.” ’But ip spite of the 
numerous adhesions brought to it by the sdeserters from the 
olcf" parties rent by the terrible controversy, the party of 
the “Know Nothings” could not hold together long, both on 
account of the fancifnlness of its object and because the slavery 
question with its divisions followed the “Know Nothings” 

> iutoctheir subterranean retreat, like the terrible eye symboliz¬ 
ing conscience, in the song ofvthe Ligende dea Siiclea, which 
“ was always there.” < They were obliged to break up and come 
out into the light of day to take sides for or againgt slavery 
and facilitate a rational and*honest rearrangemant of parties. 
4^ few Whig fragments were still left here and there, in New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, which refused to dissolve, like 
reptiles which have been crushed and whbse severed joints still 
give signs of life. But soon they mingled with the dust, the 
road waa clear, and all the opponents of the ejftension of sla¬ 
very, the numberc.of which increased with marked rapidity 

• 

1 Cf. Memoira and Letters of Charles Sumner, by E. L. Pieros, £oaton, 
ISB.'i, Vol. ni, p. 170. 

> ** Thonaands easer to bolt from the old parties, but feufnl of being shot 
down on the way as deserters, gladly availbd tflemselvea of this newly devised 
‘ nndergronnd railroad * in escaping from thd servloe of their oU master ’* 
(JuUdn, p. Ul). 
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towards 1854, udder proyocationa of the slaveholders, 
were able to meet freely and form an organic whole, however 
different their origin and however divergent their opinions on 
other subjects. This body soon received the name of the 
“^publican ” party. • Born in the States of the West (Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin), where party organization was less developed 
than in the East, and where consequently more facilities 
existed for spontaneous jlbpular movements, it ^attracted Whigs 
from the East loosely cohnected with the organization of the 
party. Free Soilers, Know Nothings who had seen the error of 
their ways. Democrats who managed to throw off the party 
yoke, and spread, abqut the year 1856, over the whole North. 
In place of the stereoty])ed party’organizations which stub¬ 
bornly and selfishly impeded t^e solution of the vital question 
of the Republic,* there now arose, on the one side, a living 
organisation, inspired "only by frankness and disinterested¬ 
ness, which was bound to make the forces massed ofi the other 
side take ^ decided line. 


VI 

While just as deeply divided on the question of the exten¬ 
sion of slavery as the Whig party, the Democratic party pre¬ 
served an appearance of unity and cohesion, thanks to the 
discipline which was its distinguishing characteristic jind ^ 
the concessions which it wa^ continually making to the slave¬ 
holders, under the influence of its Organization. It was the 
latter which delivered the party into their hands and whiclf 
always *prev^ented it from regaining its freedom, from breaking 
its bonds. In the contingents of the Democratic party formed 
under Jackson the slavocrats of the South were in a minority; 
the majority of_th« party, contributed mainly by the North 
and the North-West, was not favourable to the extension of 
slavery, butrfrom 1844 onwards the minority toek the helm, in* 
consequence of the change of front of the Democratic National 
Convention, whi(4> threw over Van Buren and adopted a candi- 
datb favourable to the annexation of Texas, to avoid risking 
the fruits of the victory, the “spoils.” By a selfish scheme 
of the Org^ization, the Democratic party found itself all at 
once Committed, whether it liked it or not, to a new^polioy. 
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which was to change it* owi destiny atid tbEtt of the country 
and land it in a catastrophe. Having at the instance of its 
Organization lent its name to the Texas intrigue, which was 
the starting-point of all the further encroachments of the 
slave power, the Democratic party became, if not its cham¬ 
pion in ordinary, at all events its surety, and in each new 
phase of the operation undertaken by the slaveholders it had to 
renew its endorsement, on pain of brdkking the connection, by 
subscribing to tiie “Compromise of 1860” at their request, 
by pledging itself afterwards V) the irrevocable finality of this 
instrument, by abolishing the prohibition of slavery in the 
northern Territories (the compromise of Jlissouri). But these 
successive concessions, beftig of little use to the slaveholders, 
who were overrun by the development of free labour in the 
new Territories and unnerved by the growing opposition of 
public opinion in the free States, the flexibility ofwwhich, 
great as it*was, had its lilnits, the allianee^ betweemthe slave¬ 
holders and the northern Democrats could not last, l^he party 
Organization resorted to .all manner <Jf manoeuvres and expe¬ 
dients to maintain it. The Democratic ma^onaf conventions 
played in this conjuncture a game much resembling that of 
the Whig conventions, at one time rejecting motions (as for 
instance that of Yancey, in 1848) which contained straightfor¬ 
ward proposals on the subject of the extension of slavery; at 
%nothgr allowing (as in 1848 and in 1856) two sets of delega¬ 
tions from tire same State to tak^their seat, the one in favour 
of and the other opposed to slavery, each of which claimed to 
•represent the State; now introducing into their platform arti¬ 
cles formally condemning all «anti-slavery agitatign and then 
disavowing them during the election campaign (of 1862) as 
“ rotten planks ”; or again selecting colourless candidates, 

. like Pierce in 1862 and Buchanan in 1866; or adopting plat¬ 
forms of a machiavellian duplicity, like that of 1856, which 
* perfidiously invoked the doctrine of “ popular sovereignty, ” by 
proclaiming that thp (^ongress had no right to allow or forbid 
slavery in the Territories, and that the Tearitories were free 
to -admit or prohibit it in their constitution. But as the Ter¬ 
ritories adopt a constitution only at the moment when they 
are admissible as States, the conveittiod threw no*light on the 
question as to what rdgiine should be ‘observed in re^rd to 
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slavery during tlfe, pe(i)iaps exceedingly lengthy, interval be¬ 
tween the formation of the Territory and its elevation to the 
rank of State. To prevent the doubt being cleared up by the 
person of the candidate, the national convention selected a 
northerner, Buchanan^ who had not taken up any line in the 
events of the last few years, because he had spent them abroad 
in diplomatic employ, and was able, as a newspaper observed, 
to “prove an alibi in the'question of the day.” 

But all these machinations were only half-suecessful. The 
measure of ambiguity was well-nigh full. Buchanan was 
elected, but the defection of Democrats who went over to the 
Republican party in Jhe North was so considerable tliat the 
slaveholders, ill at ease, resolved to play their last card. 
Having lost faith in the meaijinglese formulas and pettifog¬ 
ging devices offered by the northern politicians, and being 
accustcnred to drag these politicians at their heels by the mere 
threat of seceding from the party and the Union; they de¬ 
manded ^rom the federal authority a formal acknowledgment 
of the right to own“slaves in all the Territories, with or with¬ 
out the consent of their inhabitants, ju.st like any other prop¬ 
erty. The northern politicians, who had taken their stand on 
the theory of “ popular sovereignty ” in making the earlier 
bargains with the slaveholders, could not stultify themselves 
by complying with this new demand without losing most of 
their supporters in the North, while the slaveholders in their 
passionate advocacy of theirjcause put it before <!he integrity 
of the party, and would not recede. The artificial union of the 
party’s ill-assorted .fragments could no longer be maintained.* 

The split.that was brewing during the whole of Buchanan’s 
Presidency, which was filled with struggles between the ad¬ 
ministration devoted to irreconcilable slaveholders and the 
northern Democtats^ came to a head at the national convention 
of the party, which met in 1800, at Charlestown. It was in 
vain that th«. delegates from the North brought fijrward a wire- ’ 
drawn programme of the kind which natmnal conventions knew 
so well how to ooncoct, for this supreme effort to stave off 
theljatastrophe was only a supreme quibble. The platform 
reproduced that of 1856 with its puzzling resolutions on 
“ popular sovereignty," ’ bj declaring that “ Democratic prin- 
ciples%re unchangeable in their nature,” and added a para- 
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graph pledging the paatj to abide, as jpegards the question of 
slavery in the Territories, by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on questions of constitutional law. As soon as the ma¬ 
jority of the convention had voted this platform the southern 
delegates withdrew, and there being ne longer a quorum for 
nominating the candidates by the two-thirds majority pre¬ 
scribed by the rules, the convention had to adjourn without 
having accomplished its task. Thd dissentients met in a 
separate convention and adopted an out-and-out slavery pro¬ 
gramme, allowing,every citiz'en to settle in the Territory with 
his property, slaves included, which the Federal Government 
was bound to protect in case of need, ^or the choice of can¬ 
didates, however, three ttt even four new conventions were 
held by the various Democratic fractions, which resulted in 
several rival lists. The semblance of unioir in the party dis¬ 
appeared; the long struggle between the ambiguous artuation 
kept up by the Organizalhon and the naked truth of the slave¬ 
holders’ aspirations was at an end; the Organization y^as shat- 
tefed, without even being able to take credit for its exertions 
in trying to get the vexed question out pi tUe way. For 
howwver reprehensible the cause of slavery may have been 
from a political, economical, and humanitarian point of view, 
it rested on sincere convictions, oh clear and straightforward 
ideas; and if it deserved to succumb, it was entitled to fight 
just ^s much as it was bound to submit to opposition. And 
political wisdom even which conijemned the principle of slavo- 
oraoy, as well as morality which abhorred required that it 
should not be withdrawn from the contest, that this contest 
should be a frank and open one, held in the light^of Jay. 

The break-up of the old organizations now made this contest 
poksible; freed from the trammels with which these organiza¬ 
tions had enveloped them, the principle of liberty on the one 
side and that of slavocracy on the other could stand up, meet 
face to face, and fight it out. But the conflict co«ld no longer 
be settled in a peaceful^way; it was too late for that; the South 
had gone too far in its pretensions to allosr itself to be non¬ 
suited by a simple electoral verdict; it was systematiBally 
forced against the wall of tint ut sunt aut non sint by the 
temperament of its race and the dangers whiclf appeared to 
threaten it no less than by the attitude of the party^rgani- 
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zations. A feudal stock, born and bred for domination and 
command, proud and fearless, with a profound sense of its 
individuality, it could not humble itself before the Yankees 
without committing a moral suicide. Finding itself more and 
nyjre driven into a ocAner by the world of freedom rising out of 
the “ great desert of the West,” and feeling the ground slipping 
from beneath its fbet, in spite of the verbal arrangements 
devised by the party organization, slavocra^ was obliged to 
be always seeking new fulcrums, to be continually raising 
its terms. And it daily became all the more aggressive 
and intractable, because tlie resistance opposed to it was 
invariably made uft of concessions, and it was confronted 
solely by parties ready to do tinything to prolong their 
existence and following th^ lead "of organizations which, 
with love of the Union always on their lips, were only 
venal •go-betweens. When the election of Lincoln to the 
Presidensy annoupPed the victory <ff the party of principles, 
slavocracy thought the death-knell of its sway in the Union 
had sounded, and ft denounced the federal compact; the Nbrth 
flew to arms to,.defend the integrity of the Union; and the 
slavery conflict was left to the arbitrament of blood and; iron. 



FOURTH CHAPTER 

THE EV0LHTI07T OP THE CONVENTION SYSTEM (continued) 

i 

In the crisis brought on by the slavery question the old 
parties foundered, but the‘system of organization by which 
they made head against wind ai)d tide survived them, during 
the tempest of the Civil War as well as after the re-establish- 
ment of the Union; it even took a fresh start under otfver of 
the distress' and the perilk of the fratricidal struggle, and of 
the {>olitical, social, and economic transformation which the 
Union underwent on issuing from the war. • 

The “Republicans,” who represented the /resh current in 
the life of the parties, adopted the machinery of the organiza¬ 
tion in vogue, the convention and committee system, in all its 
fulness; it was in such common use that it commanded accept¬ 
ance almost like a natural phenomenon, and indeed a party 
w|jose prigins were so laborious, and which had to contend 
against such i«werful opponents, <;ould not but gain by adopt¬ 
ing an organization, ready to hand, of the type sanctioned by 
popular habits. But in proportion as the power of tlje new 
party increased, it attracted to itself the profession9.1s and the 
political parasites who try to feed on the vital substance of 
parties; the machinery of conventions, which they had learnt 
to manipulate with such skill, gave them* every facility for 
getting in. The moral principles which lay at the root of 
the “ Republican ” party, and the lofty enthusiasnl which in¬ 
spired its adherents, precluded the self-seeking politicians from 
becoming the masters of it, but they none the less formed a 
considerable element in the party. While the first Republi<&n 
national convention, of 1856, presented a sort of extemporized 
gathering, most of the members of \frhic1ti had no formal cre¬ 
dentials, but who were all animated by ttie purest and ndblest 
112 
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sentiments, the second national c invention, of 1860, was al¬ 
ready composed of regular delegations from the several States, 
but with a very large contingent of politicians and wire¬ 
pullers. Throughout the proceedings of this convention, in- 
c\|iding its principal achievement, the nomination of Lincoln, 
wire-pulling was at least as great a factor as spontaneous- 
ness and devotion to principles. Indeed, the selection of 
Lincoln was determinecf by considerations of “availability,” 
in accordance with the tradition of national conventions; he 
was preferred to the candidate* who was Ahe history of the 
party personified, its brain and its heart, to William Seward. 
The nomination of liincoln brought tears to the eyes of many 
opponents of slavery, who saw in'it a fresh triumph of the 
opportunism habitual to party organizations (“ rather success 
than Seward ”), *but for once in a way the wire-pullers of the 
conveiftion were mistaken; Lincoln turned out to be a man 
of courage, of forc^%f will, and of fuoral grandeur such as is 
seldom {net with in history. 

But if these eminent qualities helped him to overeome'the 
formidable rebellion of the South, he could make but little 
use of them against tlie political traditions bequeathed by the 
old party organizations,— against rotation and the spoils’ 
system. It appears that at his accession Lincoln liad decided 
to appoint Republicans and Democrats indiscriminately to 
offices,* but this intention was never put into practice^ Tlje 
secession flung most of thp Democrats on the side of the 
enemies of the Union; the Repuhli; 2 **n party remained its 
chief, ^f not sole,, prop, and tlie very safety of the Unioif 
seemed to, demand that the • Republican party should be 
supported at all hazards, and that public posts should be 
entrusted exclusively to its adherents. So the horde of office- 
seekers, whose principal claim was their “Republicanism,” 
soon won the day. To make room for them one of the most 
appalling Necatombs of officials known in thtf history of the* 
American public service was carried (jpt^ Thus the best rep¬ 
resentatives of the Republican party were led into continuing 
thd old courses which they condemned, and not only to ensure 
the immediate future of the i)arty, but to meet personal obli- 

*^. H. LamoD, The Life of Abraham Lincoln, Boston, 1872, it 468. 

VO>.. •! t 
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Rations, to pay for past electoral serrices as well. Lincoln 
himself happened to be in this predicament, and he was the 
first to do as he was bid. At the Republican national oonren- 
tion of Chicago the wire-pullers who supported Lincoln con¬ 
cluded, without his knowledge, a bargaib with two importapt 
delegations, those of Pennsylvania and Indiana, by the terms 
of which the latter promised to vote for Lincoln, who in return 
was to give their.favourites, Caleb Smfth of Indiana and Simon 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, posts in the cabinet. As typical 
“politicians,” both, of them 1^ little to recommend them in 
point of moral qualities for the highest positions in the Repub¬ 
lic. The appointment of Cameron in particular gave rise to 
strong protests from respectable citizens of his own State. 
But the managers of the convention, who had carried the vote 
in favour of Lincoln, insisted on his redeeming the promise 
made by them for his benefit. Linooln’’s position was<«. most 
embarrassihg one. He is supposed to haVq said: “All that I 
am in the world,—the Presidency and all else,—Lowe to 
that opinion of me which the people expiess when they call 
me ‘honest old Abe.’ Now, what will they think of their 
Aonest Abe, when he appoints Simon Cameron to be his familiar 
adviser? ” ‘ He made the appointment. The result was what 
might have been expected. The war department entrusted to 
Cameron, which had just at that time to cope with exceptional 
difficu^ies of organization, became a hotbed of corruption. 
The numerous bargains and oonJiracts entered into for the 
requirements of the w^r by Cameron’s administration were 
tainted witli fraud, to the greater advantage of the Seci^tary’s 
relations and friends. At last Lincoln was forced by public 
opinion to intervene; he relieved Cameron of his post and 
appointed him to an important embassy in Europe. Prob¬ 
ably the same considerations of “ honour and safety ” which, 
according to Lincoln’s biographer, had prevented him from 
'repudiating the compact made by the wire-pullers’, precluded 
him from simply dispi^sing the man of the Chicago conven¬ 
tion. In very many cases of less important* Lincoln showed 
the same deference to the demands of the influential personals 
of the party Organization; he let them have places for their 

^LamoB, 77ie Lift nf Lin^ln, p. 460. Cf. A. K. MoClure» A&raA<^*n 
ooln and ^«n qf War Timu, Philad., 1882, 3d ed., pp. 138<147. 
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protigis, even for ftnwolthy ones.* BesMes making more than 
onoe appointments inspired solely by the interests of the party, 
the President had no scruple about intervening, if necessary, 
in election contests to support the “regular” candidates with 
all^the weight of his anthority.’ 

II 

• 

Throughout the whole of the Civil War the situation was 
too critical to dispense with the services of the system of party 
organization which, in the terrible struggle that the Govern¬ 
ment of the North had to maintain, placed its rear in safety. 
After the victory the Organization had to receive its share in 
the results, and while the opponents- of slavery tried with 
feverish ardour t» gather up and preserve the moral fruits of 
the victory, the Republican Organization showed no less 
eagerness ip grasp it» material advaniSages. It flung itself at 
a bound ^n the reconquered States of the South, and carried 
out to the letter the famous maxim of “the spoils to t3ie 
victor.” Th6 ter^tory which the Organization invaded had 
hitherto almost escaped from the system introduced by* the 
Jacksonian Democracy after the eclipse of the leadership em¬ 
bodied in the legislative Caucus. The social and economic 
conditions which favoured the establishment and the develop¬ 
ment of the popular party Organization in the North and in 
the West did not exist in the^South. The South *nd the resi 
of the Union formed practically two nations, two different 
races, each with a distinct civilization. 

1 G.W. Juliaft records a typical case, in which, having warned the President 
gainst a bad appointment which he was about to make, be received ^e 
following reply: ** There is much force in what you say; but in the balancing 
of matten, 1 guess I 8h%Il have to appoint him " {Political Recollectiono, 
p.l83). 

^Julian also relates a case of this official pressure exerted In his own 
favour: In 1864«the local convention in Indiana nominated*Julian as candh 
date for Congress; but the editor of a local newspaper set to work to patronize 
Julian’s opponent, who had been rejected by the dhn'l^ntion, and was standing 
as an independent canftdate. And as the editor of the newspaper was at the 
same\ime a federal office-holder, Julian appealed to Lincoln. “ You can rest 
assured,” replied the President, “that Mr. Holloway [this was the name of 
the editotHifflci^i] shall sup^rt jfou openly and unconditionally, or b»8e his 
head.” As a matter of fact, Holloway, on a threat of dismissal, had to give 
way p. 2 M). 
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With the steam er^ in €ull swing, the slave-holding South 
remained an essentially agricultural country, of scattered 
populations, and relatively few and unimportant urban ag¬ 
glomerations, in which manufacturing industry was barely re¬ 
presented, and the arts and crafts had aftained a very moderate 
degree of development. Slave labour excluded all free effort, 
and kept the South apart from the economic movement which 
carried away the North and the West in a sort of whirlwind. 
It prevented the rise of a powerful middle class, composed of 
small farmers, like those who constituted the moral force of 
New England, of captains of industry, of manufacturers, 
of leading traders, of superior artisan^ who drew from their 
material independence and from the success achieved by their 
dogged and untrammellbd will, the consciousness of their dig¬ 
nity as men and citizens. Immediately beifeath a somewhat 
limited number of planters, in addition to the coloured slaves, 
came a wretched mass of men of white fq,oe, “mean whites,” 
sunk in ignorance and poverty, physically free, butt kept by 
thSir wretchedness in a close economical tod pohtical depen¬ 
dence on the planters. The latter, as the,sole possessors of 
wealth, formed a ruling class in the State which was the flat 
negation of democracy; in the South the republican form re¬ 
quired by the Constitution of the Union covered an oligarchi¬ 
cal power wielded by a few thousand rich planters. They 
|orm^d an dlite which in more than one respect presented a 
striking resemblance to the old gentry of England, and com¬ 
bined with the ohivalrpus qualities of a feudal race a fair intel- 
electual culture, which tliey derived not so much from,, authors 
as from orators, like the Greeks in tlie agora, jind a great 
breadth of mind, except in what concerned the institution of 
sl&very, which warped their judgment and impaired their moral 
sense. Drawing into their orbit the less wealthy planters and 
the men of liberal professions in the cities, this dlite wielded 
° an even vaster'and stronger social and political leadership than 
that which obtained in England in the old days, for the reason 
that the structure o^ the society of the South and of its politi¬ 
cal life was more igalitaire, more levelled; that there was no 
hereditary aristocratic class, separated, if not by the law, at all 
events by social conventions, from the test of the population; 
and that all the members of the white race, down^to the 
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wretohedest, were'united, owing to Slavery, in the same feel¬ 
ings and prejudices and in the same interests; in a word, be¬ 
cause the moral cohesion of society in the South was perfect, 
and made it a sort of vast family or clan, in which the younger 
mejpbers followed their elders spontaneously and naturally. 
Respect for authority in all its forms was absolute. 

This state of things created a political atmosphere which 
was anything but favour^le to the birth and development of 
the two primordial elements of political life in the Northern 
States, that is to say, of the democratic forntelism which took 
possession of the public mind, and of the race of mercenary 
politicians who, underjoover of this formalism, laid hands on 
the political machinery. The great mass of voters had no need 
of the abstract notion of “regularity” and of cut-and-dried 
resolutions of thS would-be representative conventions for 
shapingetheir policy; they followed implicitly the men to 
whom they were boupfl as if by feudal ties; every great family 
had its p<^itical following, with a crowd of dependents, great 
and small, who rushdd up at the first summons. Again, even 
apart from the restrictions on the suffrage which prevailed in 
the old States of the South, politics and the principal pufilic 
functions were practically a monopoly of the ruling class. 
Politics were for this class not so much a career as a vocation; 
young members of good families were initiated into it at an 
early age, and tempered their southern ardour in the coutro- 
versies of the day on constitutional law in whicirthe women 
themselves took an interest. It was almost always from this 
class, and^from among-the men who gravitated towards it, that 
the members,of the legislative ^semblies, and of Congress 
in particular, were recruited. As a rule, they were kept in 
their posts for years together, the great Democratic principle 
of rotation being by* no means in favour. The executive 
offices were also unaffected by it, and attracted ^men of dis¬ 
tinction all thb more naturally that the latter were seldom able 
to find a situation in commerce or indusM-y, which were in 
a very backward state. The elective functions were few in 
numlfer; most of the offices were filled up by the executive or 
by the Legislature. In one of the most important States,— 
in South Carolina,—do^fn to 1861, the presidential Electors 
themsel^s were not chosen by the people, but appointed by 
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the Legislature, as wks Mie practice, in some States of the 
North in the days of the congressional Caucus. 

The need, therefore, of a party election machinery did not 
make itself felt here to the same extent as in the North and 
in the West, and the convention system did not acquire the 
same importance in the South. There -was little of the same 
formal regularity in it; the lower grades of local conventions, 
those of counties and of districts,' hardly existed at all in 
practice; besides, the communal elections were generally unin¬ 
fluenced by party consideraiiions; the State conventions were 
more gatherings of leading men, who were brilliant speakers 
as well, than the product of successiye delegations formed 
according to rule. This'was the case especially in the old 
States,—^Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Gl^rgia,—where the 
social leadership was particularly strong and-the drift of public 
opinion was all in one direction. In the newer States of Ten¬ 
nessee and Kentucky, in which society was more deqiocratic and 
parties were evenly balanced, the party Organization^was more 
highly developed. But,.taken as a whole, it was far behind that 
of the North, leaving the electorate a very cpnsidbrable amount 
of independence in the South. Very often the candidates came 
forward of their own accord, without having received the in¬ 
vestiture of any convention, a thing which had become well- 
nigh a physical impossibility in the North. Nor was there the 
same need, in the South, of the committees which canvassed 
the voters ill concert with the r.andidates. The candidates as 
a rule did not meddle with electioneering; their special field of 
activity was the stump, in which they broke a lance with their 
opponents, and in debates with the rival candidates they treated 
the public and themselves to tournaments of eloquence which 
Ottered their chivalrous tastes. The victor in the debate was 
afterwards the victor at the polls.* The necessary amount of 
wire-pulling, more of a patriarchal kind, was dune, not by pro¬ 
fessionals, but by natural go-betweens, the most important of 
whom were the overseers of slaves on the large plantations. 
These individuals, who played a cousiderable part in the 
economy of Southern society, served as a connecting link 

i**The best man In debatf^ won tho votes'at the poll*" (The lAfe and 
Time* of W, I*, yianuey, by J. W. Du Bose, Birmingham, Ala., Itfifjiap. ISKl). 
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between the plaiiterg gnd the “meaiF whites,” and in this 
capacity exercised considerable influence over the latter, which 
made them the great electors of the locality, and even enabled 
them often to mould the policy of their masters. Monopolizing 
po]itics, the members Y)f the ruling class no doubt used them 
for the narrowest and most selfish of interests, to defend the 
accursed institution; but however sordid the motives by which 
they were guided, their dbject was rather the interest of their 
class, of the “section,” than that of individuals. Public func¬ 
tions were never a source of pemohal gain to them; they looked 
on them as a means of gratifying their dignity, their pride. 
The small places, wh^h did not hold out these iuduoementt, 
were left to people who were akin to the type of the “ politi¬ 
cians ” in the North, but for tjiis very reason the type in the 
South was a poor^nd stunted one; the professionals of politics 
played ein altogether subordinate part there. 

All this.was changed after the Civfl War, when the victors* 
gave th^ suffrage to the whole ignorant and degraded mass 
of freed negroes and cut off the old leadership by depriv¬ 
ing the men whc^ had pronounced for secession of political 
rights. The old political society was dissolved; the new* one 
presented only incoherent elements. The Republican parly 
undertook to bring them together, as much with a view to 
consolidate the results of the victory, and in particular the 
emancipation of the negroes, as to keep itself permanently i^ 
power. For this purpose it n^jule use of the party Organization 
in vogue in the North. The negroes a(^apted themselves to it 
with extraordinary rapidity; without understanding anything 
of the issuer of politics, they grasped its externals admira¬ 
bly,— the devices and stratagems of organization, the dodges 
and tricks of procedure at the meetings,— and in a short tifhe 
they manoeuvred in the conventions and the committees like 
veterans. They were controlled by whites, some of whom< 
had hurried down from the northern States, and who got the 
nickname of “carpet-baggers,” since become famous, from 
their exasperated.opponents.* Many of \hem were very re- 

* XQtrudttced on this occasion ioi the first time into political langnage, and 
since then transmrted to the other side of the Atlantic, into Engiand. where, 
however, it obtained a very moAerate and almost inoffensive application,* 

•Of. Vol. I. p. MS. 
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speotable men, who wore «eally bent pn working for the tri¬ 
umph of the principles of liberty and the moral regeneration 
of the South, but the majority -was composed of adventurers, 
who had come to make their way in the conquered country. 
They found associates on the spot iit the “mean whitqs,” 
released from their old social ties by the fall of the slave 
power, in ex-overseers of slaves, accustomed to electioneer¬ 
ing work under the slavery rdgimfi, etc. In concert with 
those soutlierners who joined the Republican party (the 
“Scalawags,” as .they were'called in the South), and with 
the help of the negroes enrolled in its organization, the 
carpet-baggers got into possession of jihe electoral machine. 
When installed in power, the negroes and their white mentors 
indulged in an unprecedented^ robbery of the public purse. 
They made the Legislatures issue bonds on the State to provide 
for public works, which were never taken in hand, ani shared 
the proceeds among theiiiselves, leaving the tax-payers to sub¬ 
mit to fresh taxation; they openly passed fraudulent dis¬ 
bursements or swelled the expenses incurred for furnishing 
offices, etc., in the wildest fashion, fitting them up, for in¬ 
stance, with clocks at $480 apiece, with chandeliers at $650. 

the niokname of carpet>ba^er " originated In the American North>weat, at 
a time when In thie still vlr^n country tliera were founded 8oi~di8ant banks 
of issue which, for the better concealment of their shady speculations, led a 
wande^Dg existence, like wild-cats (“ wild-cat money ”)♦ The notes issued by 
them were secured by the mortgage of land; but to escape from legal proceed¬ 
ings in case their notes wore protested, fiie speculative bankers neglected to 
provide for a place of business, which the law omitted to enjoin on them. 
Having no permanent office, they circulated their paper by means of itinerant 
agents, who carried them in carpet b^, and were dubbed *‘carpel>baggers." 
A journalist of the South, an old carpet-bagger, having exb&osted his stock 
of^opprobrions epithets on the Yankee intruders, at last flung in their face bis 
own nickname, which was at once adopted by the whole Press. 1 take this 
explanation from the novel by Albion W. Tourgde^-A Fool’s Errand, by Orue 
qf 7%em8€lve8, N. Y., 1880, p. 166. Whatever may be its value as a work of 
Action, this tale is a historical document of undeniable importance for under'- 
standing the Sohth during the period of Reconstruction wli£ch followed the 
close of the war. 

t Thus in less than lOui' months the legislature of North Carolina voted 
more than 25 millions in bonds, mostly intended for^railroads, of which 14 
millions were issued and sold at from 9 to 45 per cent, of tlieir nominal Value. 
In South Carolina the debt of the State r<»e in the space of four years from 6& 
millions to 18i millions, without any pnbli^ woijjc of importence having been 
executed ox begun. The four years uf Republican domluatiou cost Louisiana 
106 millions of dollars, ^ 
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The ptAlio offices were* distributed* among illiterates; in one 
State there were more than two hundred negro magistrates 
unable to read or write; justice was openly bought and sold. 
For years it was a regplar Saturnalia, exhibiting a caricature 
of •popular government, and supplying, as it were, a demon¬ 
stration ab absurdo of the effects of a rough and uneducated 
universal suffrage worked by the perfected machine of a scien¬ 
tific organization flying the party flag. On the specious pretext 
of defending the cause of which the Bepublican party was the 
champion, its Organization offered these g'angs of thieves a 
base of operations, when it did not openly place itself at their 
head. Several public J)Osts were simply a branch of the Organi¬ 
zation; its officers, chairmen of committees, etc., unblushingly 
combined their dpties with fedferal or State functions. 

WhiJ|) the local leaders of the Organization, most of them 
vulgar spoilsmen, wgre absorbed in plimder, the great chiefs 
pulled the'strings from Washington, settled the candidatures 
for the iflost imporljint posts in the southern States, and made 
the leaders of these States manoeuvre" to suit the requirements 
of their policy, nT>t knowing exactly, or not wishing to kpow, 
what was going on under the rule of the carpet-baggers. The 
Bepublican Organization had to be supported in the South at 
all costs. The federal government itself, the administration 
of President Grant, on more than one occasion placed the 
military at the disposal of the Organization in its eliection 
struggles. The most typicaS case of this kind occurred in 
Louisiana. The Republican Organization of the State not hav-, 
ing succeeded in carrying its candidates at the election of 
1872, the defeated candidate for the governorship, Kellog, 
disputed the validity of the election. A judge who was a 
friend of his signed an order for the occupation of the legis¬ 
lative building by federal troops, to prevent the members 
elect of the^Legislature from taking their seatp. An illegal, 
returning board, a tool of the Republican Organization, pro¬ 
claimed Kellog Governor, and gave out the names of another 
set^f men as eledbed to the Legislature; these sham members 
were the defeated candidates of the Republican convention. 
The intrudeis were adpiit^d into the legislative building, and 
they (p'ganized themselves officially. At the same time the 
two contending parties made most earnest representations to 
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the federal government. Ihe manageJs of the convention who 
supported Kellog and his friends telegraphed to the President, 
stating that if the judge’s order were confirmed, it would “ save 
the Bepublican majority and give Lquisiana a Bepublican 
Legislature and State government.” The attorney-general 
replied from Washington that the government of the Union 
recognized Kellog’s Legislature and government. The real 
government of the State telegraphed on its side to Grant, beg¬ 
ging him to defer his decisien until a committee of citizens 
arrived in Washington to explain the case. The attorney- 
general replied on the President’s behalf that the visit of the 
delegates would be useless, that the President had made up 
his mind, and that he would not change it. At the same time 
Grant sent an order to the ofiider in command of the troops at 
New Orleans, bidding him “use all,necessary force to pre¬ 
serve the peace and recognize the authority of the Bepublican 
governor.” « * 

<rhe misdeeds of the Bepublican Organi^tion exploiting the 
negro vote soon flung almost all the respectable white popula- 
tioq, into opposition; the humiliation of being governed by the 
slaves of yesterday, and of being ruthlessly plundered by their 
leaders, the carpet-baggers and scalawags, made the whites 
forget all their political differences, and they united under the 
flag of the Democratic party, without giving a thought to its 
'prindiples, ,but simply because it was the opposite of the 
Bepublican party, of the party 'Of the blacks. Without stop¬ 
ping to consider the q^hestions of the day on their merits, they 
voted invariably for the measures and the candidates of the 
Democratic party, good or bad. The whole South solidified 
into this attitude, which got it the nickname of “ Solid South,” 
and became a mere appendage of an electoral machine. Politi¬ 
cal formalism invaded its whole existence. The comparative 
freedom from party spirit which existed before the war in local 
elections, and to some extent even in others, disappeared alto¬ 
gether. Party organization, so loose in the South before the 
war, was made supreme there, together ^ith its system of 
“ regular ” nominations. The frame of mind developed in the 
southerners under the slavery rdgime ^naturallyinclined them 
to such a renunciation of private judgment. The institution 
of slavery, raised to the level of a dogma by its champions. 
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proclaimed a Divine ordanauce, held*abAlute sway over men’s 
minds; every one who ventured to attack it, or even to discuss 
it, was put beyond the pale, and the terrible consequences of 
social ostracism stifled the desire for and the habit of free 
speech. Fostered by Ihe concrete fact of slavery, the sub¬ 
jection of the public mind passed as a legacy to the abstract 
notion of party which succeeded the slavocracy, and, steeped in 
the feelings which had created the Solid South, it gave fresh 
strength and wider scoi>e to the power of “ regularity.” 

The whites, intrenched behind tte Organization of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, had soon succeeded in dislodging the Bepublicans 
in the South. They achieved it both by their superior strength 
of a homogeneous and self-reliant 'society and by means of 
electoral frauds or acts of intimidatiort aimed at the new col¬ 
oured citizens, anfl justified in equity by the necessity of pre¬ 
venting* “ negro domination” to “save civilization.” But 
, when the negroes h^^ been reduced per fas et nefas to impo¬ 
tence, tha Solid South, whicli arrested the free current of po¬ 
litical life in^ the Sftuth, still continued to exist; guard was 
mounted around il^ the politicians watched over it, in order not 
to lose their situation. Their tribe had grown and multifSied 
in the South since the close of the Civil War. We have seen 
them appear on the scene in the form of carpet-baggers, of scala¬ 
wags, and of subaltern negro x>oliticians ^1 hoisting the Ee- 
publican standard. Soon they installed themselves i)j th^ 
opiwsite Democratic camp aj well. The old leaders of the 
South, whom the victorious Eepublicang thought they had de¬ 
throned J)y depriving- them of their political rights (which, ' 
however, wqre restored to then* in 1872), speedily regained 
their influence, because they represented at their fullest the 
passions and the grudges of the conquered, and still possessed 
the economic supremacy which made even the emancipated 
negroes in search of a livelihood gravitate towards them. But 
they could n#t exert their jiolitical influence in the old way ' 
after the suffrage was extended and the jjaijy Organization sys¬ 
tem, bringing in a large staff of workers, was developed through¬ 
out Uie country. The old leaders had all the more need of 
new intermediaries between themselves and the mass of the 
voters that most of the*whttes of good position, ruined by the 
war, g#ve up politics and devoted themselves entirely to re- 
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trieving their fortnnfe. • The vacanfa place was at once taken 
in the Democratic camp by mercenaries, the number of whom 
naturally increased after the Democrats got the upper hand 
again; a good many scalawags who controlled the negroes in 
the Kepublioan organizations went oref to the enemy to “ jave 
civilization ” threatened by the negroes, that is to say, to make 
more sure of the spoils. The general pacification and the 
marvellous ecpnomic transformation undergone by the South 
after the war only improved the chances of the professional 
politicians, by concentrating the vital forces of the country in 
industry and commerce, and by making its politico-social situa¬ 
tion like that of the North. In ordermot to be disturbed in 
the enjoyment of the spoils which the Democratic politicians 
derived from State and'municipal offices, and which the Kepub- 
lican politicians found in the federal offices \the federal execu¬ 
tive had remained in the hands of thb Republicans fdr twenty 
years without a break after the war), thfi,politicians made the. 
populations, in spite of the profound changes that had ensued, 
keep their respective positions, taken up "during^the troublous 
times which followed the war. They went on, the one side 
soiinding the alarm against “negro domination,” and the other 
“waving the bloody shirt” of the war waged against the 
“ rebels, ” to get the faithful followers of tlie parties to vote at 
their behest with a sancta simplicitas. Having thus helped to 
oreajje and maintain the “Solid South,” the party Organiza¬ 
tion identified with it the whole Union: it forced people to 
take up the feud at qyery point of the territory where there 
were “Republicans” and “Democrats.” The Or^inization 
derived additional strength from this situation, aawell as from 
several other effects of the war, which went far beyond the 
new state of things created in the South. 


m 

The war introduced*^profound changes into the whole national 
existence; it imparted a new character to its political, ecdhom- 
ioal, and moral relations, by stamping them all with a common 
trait, which might be described By the term “inflation,” ap¬ 
plied specially to one of the effects of the war,—the inbrdinate 
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extension of paper moaey. In facJt, ^erything became “ in¬ 
flated,”— the political authority of the Union over the States, 
trade, manufactures, currency, patriotism, style of living, 
enthusiasm for the public weal, and exploitation of the public 
w$al. While revealifig itself in these manifold aspects, infla¬ 
tion, by a rebound, gave an extraordinary impulse to party 
organization. 

The political life of t£e Union was marked,by an excessive 
development of centralization. ^In the first place, the issue 
of the war, which in itself was a struggle between State rights, 
— between the right of the States to have such institutions 
as they liked,—and the sovereignty of the Union, was the 
triumph of the principle of centralization. The “imperial 
spirit” which the federal government continued to display 
after the war u%,s over, and in particular the measures of 
“ recoAtruction ” of tlife South under the military regime set 
up by the victors ip* the subdued States, converted the prin¬ 
ciple into a fact. The amendments of the Constitution, wMch 
enlarged the^jurisdfction of Congress-over tlie States, and the 
laws passed in pursuance of these amendments (as well as the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States), aJlded 
the sanction of law to the reality of the fact. The develop¬ 
ment of the public services of the Union, caused by the new 
financial requirements and by the extension of the federal ju¬ 
risdiction, gave the Washington government a number neig 
oifioials; distributed over th% States, tliey linkedTthem to the 
centre. Economic life exhibited a still greater concentration 
and fusion. The extension given to railroads and telegraphs 
made distanpes of no account, and did away with the compara¬ 
tive isolation in which the populations of the States had 
hitherto lived. The great industrial undertakings created \>y 
a colossal combination of small capital, and reaching from one 
end of the Union to the other, united the inhabitants of the 
different Stsites in common interests. Thus, in public life and 
in the economic sphere, the citizen begjnjto feel himself more 
and more a small,part of a great whole; his personality was 
gradually dwindling. The military discipline enforced dur¬ 
ing the four^ears of a war which had been waged, not with a 
foreign enemy, but with an adverse political party, inflicted a 
no lea* serious blow on the individualism of the citizen. It 
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aoc^fitomed one set to p^sit'e obediencef the other to command, 
and, as it were, lent sanction in civil life to the ideas of Aaron 
Burr, the great protagonist of electoral organization, who held 
tlmt voters should be drilled like soldiers in an army. 

Side by side with the authoritative spfrit and the centraliza¬ 
tion which penetrated into political life, and tlie concentration 
which pervaded the economic spherCj there took place in the 
latter an unprecedented expansion of forces and activities, 
which, in its turn, contribntjed to the moral decline of the 
citizen. Manufactures and commerce advanced by leaps and 
— bounds on the establishment, for the requirements of the war, 
of high customs duties, which stimulated home production, 
and owing to abundant issues of paper currency, which caused 
an apparent plethora of'moneyi Restored, after the close of 
hostilities, to peaceful avocations, the popillation plunged, 
with an ardour all the greater that it hhd long been retrained 
and impeded by the anxieties of the waf„into the pursuit of , 
wealth, of money-making. Taking advantage of tha fluctua¬ 
tions in the value of paper money, speculation invaded every¬ 
thing; soon there was no limit to it. Money was made with 
surprising facility, and was spent still more easily. Tastes 
and appetites were freely indulged in. Everybody contracted 
expensive habits of living; people thought they could afford 
anything; the idea of the value of money was lost to a certain 
extent* And along with the common measure of material 
things, the ndtion of moral wortlfc grew dim as well. Success, 

^or the craving for success, seemed to justify everything. 
Besides, people had no time to waste in scrutinizing j,ots and 
men from an ethical point «f view; they wer§ too much 
engrossed in the frantic race for wealth. 

To this coarse materialism was added the unbounded en¬ 
thusiasm aroused by the war. Enormous* sacrifices had been 
^ made to save the Union, millions of slaves had been given 
their liberty, blood had been “ shed like wattr ” without 
hesitation; people -v^ene conscious of this, they prided them¬ 
selves on it; they got drunk with patriotism all the more 
readily and sincerely because it better concealed the deoliifb of 
the national character. And to turn this patriotism to account, 
the feelings which it inspired were fnvested, so to speak, 
in the^party of the Union,—the Bepublican party,—»like a 
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capital to be kept intafet and left to finiotify; all the moral 
enthueiasm accumulated in the struggle was deposited with 
the party, and party feeling increased in volume. Powerful 
enough before the way, it was already almost a superstition; 
now it became a passion. Engendered by conventionality and 
selfish rivalries, it cast off its impurities in the crucible of 
civil war and appeared ii^a sort of ideal glow. It burned with 
a flame which was unceasingly rekindled on both sides by the 
blast of the Solid South. The Bepubliean party became holy 
in the eyes of its adherents, like a living image of the 
country; all who were not traitors to the Union and to 
humanity were bound to be with jt. The Democratic party 
became all the more endeared to its followers. This inflation 
of party feeling, far from making up for the civic shrinkage 
produced by the manifold currents of centralization and by 
industAal expansioi^ i^ieh had created a pernicious moral 
• atmospherh and absorbed individual energies, only delivered 
the citizen more effectually, bound hand and foot, into file 
power of thek party embodied in its Organization. The latter 
could exploit thw civic indolence, as well as trade on ^arty 
fanaticism, in a way it had never been able to do before. 

While the moral sources of its influence got extended, the 
Organization secured improvements in its machinery in the 
direction of centralization, which increased its material hold 
on the mass of voters. About the year 1866 a centrai comj 
mittee was created at Washiiigton, to control tfltoughout the 
Union the elections to the House of Representatives, which 
had hitherto been left to the local organizations. It was com-' 
posed of members of Congress* appointed by their colleagues 
of the same party (in the proportion of one member to e^h 
State), and in this way it revived to a certain extent the old 
congressional Caiiods, which, however, only looked after the 
presidential elections. The new central organ, called the Con¬ 
gressional Campaign Committee, in watching the electoral 
situation in the congressional districts, 4 )^etrated more deeply 
an^ more continitously into local political life than could be 
done by the permanent committee of the national convention, 
which mad% its appearaiyje on the eve of, and solely in view 
of, thg presidential election. Again, in the States the local 
permanent Organization, represented by standing committees 
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appointed by the conventions, evolveU small executive com¬ 
mittees, which absorbed all the election work to such an extent 
that the rdle of the large committees became a purely nominal 
one. Finally, in the very large citiep, like New York and 
Philadelphia, the ties which bound the followers of the paarty 
were drawn closer by means of permanent associations. Be¬ 
fore this the Organization of the. party called the voters 
together for th* special occasion only, for the election of dele¬ 
gates to the convention, but when this duty was accomplished, 
the members of the primaries melted away into the mass of 
citizens, like their delegates to the conventions, which in fact 
were only temporary gatherings of the adherents of the party. 
The gro-i^h of the population in the large centres, stimulated 
by the industrial expansion, -and the eminently fluctuating 
character of this population, made it more and more difficult 
to keep up party ties fhere. By regularly enrolling their 
adherents in associations, in great politiosi<!lubs, thfe Organiza- • 
tioji got the elements of the primaries and the conventions 
ready to hand, as well' as the voters wVio were to vote on 
election day for the candidates adopted at those conventions. 
Elsewhere the first grade of the Organization was also put on 
a more solid footing, owing to the very centralization which, 
favoured by the exceptional extension of railroads and the tele¬ 
graph, knit all the parts of the Organization more strongly 
together. While becoming more than ever the groundwork 
of the system, the primary meehlngs remained, none the less, 
more than ever devoid*of spontaneous and genuine life. The 
absolute power of the small cliques of managers, who settled 
everything behind the scenes,"was such a common thing with 
thpm, that the old appellation of Caucus, in the sense of secret 
meeting, of cabal, was revived and applied in everyday lan¬ 
guage to the primaries, either term being used indifferently, 

, and finally extended to the whole system of the representative 
party organization, of wliieh the primaries were thS'basis, under 
the name of “cauoiw system.” The professional politicians, 
who filled the Organization at all its stages, executed tj^eir 
movements, under the direction of the managers and the wire¬ 
pullers, with such uniformity and, with such indifference or 
insensibility to right and wrong, and operated with such un¬ 
erring. certainty on the electorate, that they evoked the idea 
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of a piece of meohSmismjWorking autointtioally and blindly, — 
of a machine. The effect appeared so precisely identical that 
the term “ Machine ” was bestowed ■ on the Organization as a 
nickname, which it bears down to the present day, even in 
preference to that of “Caucus.” 


rv 

The new powers, both of a mofal and material kind, which 
the Organization derived from the situation created by the 
Civil War, enabled it to take the whole electorate 'n tow. 
Having thus come into possession of the electoral monopoly, 
the Organization could all the^ more easily thrust itself on 
the government, and especially on the executive, which dis¬ 
posed the places in ihe Federal service required by the 
Organization for feeding its machine. Since the introduc- 
*tion of the spoils' system, the Organization had always 
pressed heavily on the exercise of the, presidential patronage. 
Now it was about to strip the executive completely of this 
prerogative, and tbe latter was in too weak a state to resist. 
This weakness was due to a multiplicity of causes, some of 
them developed by the Caucus and the party system, the 
others lurking in the economy of the constitutional fabric set 
up by the founders of the Eepublic. The first source of the 
President’s inferiority lay in his own origin, in the moSe of* 
his election: he owed it to th8 Organization of the pai^; it 
was a convention of its delegates whicfi had nominated him, 
having t&ken him, perhaps, oul^ of obscurity; the innumer¬ 
able committees of this Organization had worked up the 
electorate to vote for him ; in short, he was its oreaturh. 
Could he forget thi^ in power ? had he not contracted obli¬ 
gations to its leaders, even without having entered into any 
explicit engagement? How, indeed, could he turn his back on 
the men who had fought hard for the White House on his 
behalf, who had made personal and pfeoflniary sacrifices to 
ensure his triumpli? We have already seen Lincoln, when 
grappling with this fatal situation, give in on more than one 
occasion, at sr time when he enjoyed the highest power ever 
wieldecl by a chief magistrate in a republic with free institu- 

VOZ. II — s ♦ 
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tionB.* It is thereforOlnoloBarpTismg i^tthb sacoessors of the 
great President should not have exhibited more firmness. The 
anxiety about re-eleotiouj -which haunts almost every Presi¬ 
dent in his first term, could not but increase their concilia- 
toriness towards the local leaders of lAie Organization. But 
personal obligations were not the only ones which the Presi¬ 
dent contracted towards them. The party system, which had 
made its way into the government bdhind the back of the Con¬ 
stitution, and which was developed and intensified by the 
Caucus, made the PresidenU a party chief, or a trustee, who, 
on entering the White House, received the fortunes of the 
party as a deposit. As the party’s success at the elections 
depended on the efficiency of the Organization, the President 
had to take good care not to yreaken the latter, nut to damp 
the zeal and ardour of the numerous workers who led the 
electoral troops. Consequently whens after the battle a local 
leader requested the President to give his lieuteijants places 
available under the rotation system, and for which he had 
already pledged himself to them, the President had no alter¬ 
native but to comply; for if he refused, he ruined the political 
credit of the local leaders, as well as the chances of the party 
in the district. 

But even if he wished to rise above personal calculations and 
party preoccupations, and take refuge in the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution, this was of no avail, for it was 
there, within the four corners of the Constitution, that the 
managers of the Organization were on the watch for him; they 
guarded all the approaches to it. The scheme of the Consti¬ 
tution, which, for the better protection of liberty, had Organized 
the great branches of government,— the legislati-ve, the execu- 
tfve, and the judiciary,— as co-ordinate powers counter¬ 
balancing each other, was warped in practice. The separation 

1 Lincoln himself admitted his powerlessness as regards the party. The 
following is a still more characteristic remark of his thant'tbat related hy 
Julian, and quoted above: During his first presidency a member of Congress, 
one Jones, had got a oenlait. Smith appoint^ postmaster in the chief town of 
his distriot. Snbseqnentiy, having a personal ground of complaint against 
him, he asked Lincoln to tnm him out. “ And 1 must turn him out,’* si^ the 
Pnsident to one of his friends. I don’t want to, but 1 must, — there is no 
help for It.” To which his friend repliei^ ” Are you President, or is Jones 
President?” “Jones is President,” answered*Lincoln promptly. (Nation 
of New York, 1872, VoL XV, p. 69.) c 
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of powers, whiofi was jo ensure th» oMjeot aimed at, was the 
primary cause of its failure. On the strength of a mistaken 
interpretation of the English Constitution by Montesquieu, 
the principle of the separation of powers was introduced into 
America and was eifforoed there in the direction of abso¬ 
lute separation. 'Although they had laid the foundation for 
it, the authors of the Constitution, some of whom, and those 
the most eminent, had seen through the mistake of the 
Esprit dea Lois,^ had refrained from puslJing to extreme 
lengths the separation of the* public pojvers in regard to 
their mutual relations. But under the influence of the preju¬ 
dice created by the false doctrine, that separation was soon 
accentuated and completed by the abolition of direct rela¬ 
tions between the executive apd the legislative; in pursuance 
of a custom whieh obtained the force of law, the President and 
his ministers communicated with Congress in writing only. 
However,.the more»the Union developed, the more complex 
its poli^cal life grew, the less possible did it become for the 
legislative and the*exeoutive to act epparately or at a distdnoe 
from each 'other, the sphere over which their operations 
extended, that of the interests of the country, being onw and 
indivisible. Whether it was about legislation or for the 
annual appropriations of the budget, the executive had to 
confer and treat with the legislative, and the partition set up 
by the Constitution fell down under the irresistible pressure 
of realities. But as they were not able to meet in publi^, 
the representatives of the two powers were obliged to nego¬ 
tiate and bargain privately, in corners, and in these encounters* 
the legislative, armed from head to foot through its power of 
adopting or rejecting bills, was always at an advantage. The 
controlling supervision of public opinion, which was tin- 
represented at these meetings, bore upon the legislative all 
the less that the latter’s organization had undergone a practical 
revolution, «in pursuance of which the activity of Congress* 
became concentrated in a number of secret committees, which 
prepared all the.business of the pubftc'sittings to such an 
extent as to make them a mere form. In fact, in certain 
specified cases the Constitution had deviated from the prin¬ 
ciple of thePseparatiom of powers by making the ratification 

* 1 Cl. The Federalist, No. XLVII. 
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of treaties and of appofaitments to the fnoie important offices 
subject to the approval of the Senate. But the effect described 
of the separation of powers was only further accentuated by 
this enforced co-operation, which gave the legislative a 
formal hold over the executive, and all the more irresistible 
because the sittings, even the plenary ones, of the Senate 
devoted to the consideration of the presidential proposals 
relating to treaties and appointments (Executive sessions) were 
(and still are) secret. 

Closely pressed cn various ‘'sides by the legislative, the ex¬ 
ecutive was obliged to yield, and, in order to live, was reduced 
to purchasing the support of the members of Congress with 
the favours at its disposal. Towards the middle of this 
century this practice became a,regular one, and Pierce and 
Buchanan bought legislation like an article of'commerce with 
the places which they distributed to the protigis of the Sena¬ 
tors and the Representafives. To the organic weakness of 
the position was added that of the men who filled it; the con¬ 
vention system made it impossible, apart from chance, for men 
of strong character to attain to the chief magistracy; for in 
the T^ords of Benton, quoted above, “The man they choose 
must always be a character of no force, that they may rule 
him.” After the war, the prestige and the independence of 
the President suffered a fresh eclipse. The conflict of Con¬ 
gress with President Johnson, which culminated in the im¬ 
peachment of ‘uhe President, was a long series of mortifications 
and humiliations for him. Before this supreme ordeal Con¬ 
gress took from him, by the law of Tenure of Office of 1867 
(repealed twenty years later), the right of dismissing officials 
whose appointment was subject to the approval of the Senate. 
The President could only suspend officials in and for the dura¬ 
tion of the parliamentary recess. The officials whom he wished 
to turn out remained in their offices until the persons whom he 
'selected to replace them were confirmed by the Senate. John¬ 
son’s successor. General^ Grant, borne into the White House 
by his military glory, personally enjoyed aq, immense popu¬ 
larity which might have emancipated him from the politicians, 
but his utter inexperience in civil business and his want of 
discernment in the choice of men placed him at tSie mercy of 
the leaders of Congress, who were only too ready to tradaupon 
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his weakness. TlfUs, bv a oombinatipn (of divers causes and 
circumstances, the executive gradually declined and the legis¬ 
lative obtained the ascendency. 

But at the same time the latter in its turn lost its proper 
character, and became*the stronghold of the leaders of the 
parly Organization. The seats in Congress being the highest 
electoral prize that could be won, with the assistance of the 
Organization, its local managers naturally coveted them for 
themselves, and when the Machine acquired* the strength 
which enabled it to operate with»certainty,, ^t systematically 
placed them in these important elective positions. Or — to 
put the same thing in another way, considering the situation 
created by the development of the Caucus in a somewhat 
different aspect — access to elective offices being possible only 
with the assistance of the Mac^iine, the men who attained to 
the highest of them, such as seats in Congress, were almost 
always tho^e who wiaided the greatest influence in the local 
"organizations. They were, therefore, the persons to reap the 
benefit of the supeiaority gained by the legislative over the 
executive. Deriving strength from’ the latter’s weakness, 
the managers of fixe Organization, disguised as memberii of 
Congress, forced the executive to make over the whole federal 
patronage to them. Besides, the impossibility of the federal 
administration, with no local organs of its own, deciding by 
itself on the appointments necessitated by the periodical rota¬ 
tion of an ever increasing number of offices, had,at an ^arly* 
stage paved the way for this efioroachment on the part of Con¬ 
gress. Often perplexed by the host of Applications from the 
offioe-seeTters, the administration, even before the Civil War, 
used to consxilt the respective members of Congress, who were 
supposed to be better informed as to the merits of the local 
competitors. Lincolp, engrossed by the cares of the war, sys¬ 
tematically referred to them for all appointments to local 
offices i he dj^ little more than countersign the selections made 
by the Representatives or the Senators. 

After the war the eclipse of the execxItiYe was complete and 
defiaitive, and the'members of Congress entered so thoroughly 
into the part of dispensers of patronage, which they had 
assumed, tha# they considered it as a right, as a prerogative, 
of their position. Foremost among those who enjoyed this 
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privilege came the Senytoi'S, to wl^m their constitutional 
power, as well as the special prestige attaching to their 
capacity of representatives of sovereign States, gave more in¬ 
fluence. They regpilarly took in hand the distribution of offices 
in their States. If the district was repi;esented in the popular 
branch of Congress by a member of the party in power, it was 
he who disposed of the offices to be given away in that district; 
if not, they reverted to the Senators (or the single Senator of 
the party in Jiower, if the second Senator belonged to the 
opposition); the Jjigher offices of the State fell in any event 
to its Senators, whose decision was final. The Senate, which, 
under the terms of the Constitution, was entrusted with the 
duty of confirming by a majority the important presidential 
appointments, had admitted, by the unwritten law of the 
“courtesy of the Senate,” the exclusive right of the Senators 
of each State to approve or reject the proposals of the President 
relating to their State f consequently aM the othgr Senators 
obncurred with their colleague without looking into the case. 
This procedure being a settled thing, the President made him¬ 
self ridiculous if he ignored the recommendations of the Sena- 
tor?; it was better to accept them with a good grace, that is 
to say, send to the Senate only lists submitted beforehand by 
the Senators interested. In practice this state of affairs ad¬ 
mitted of a good many exceptions, but, generally speaking, it 
amounted to the President having the signature and the Senator 
' the choice. „ When this result was achieved, the Machine and 
the spoils’ system entered on a'new phase; from more or less 
disguised plunder, the division of the spoils became a sort of 
public service, in which the .Senator, as leader or re|()resenta- 
tive of the local Machine, was made, as it were, receiver and 
paymaster general for the State, with district receivers in the 
persons of his lieutenants. Thus all the .threads of the extra¬ 
constitutional party organizations converged in the Senate of 
the United States; this citadel of the Constitution became 
their nervous centre. 


V 

Such was the situation when Grant took up hit abode in the 
White House. His immense prestige, and the unbounded con- 
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fidence of the Republioln masses who had carried him into 
power, could do nothing against it. After a few half-hearted 
attempts at resistance, he becsarae its accomplice. Public 
opinion being drugged? as it were, the executive reduced to 
imjJbtence, and tlie legislative captured by the Organiza¬ 
tion, the latter came out all the more boldly; it allowed freer 
scope than ever to the mercenary contingents which filled its 
ranks, and started on a new era of scandals ind corruption 
in public life, which recalled and surpassed the worst days 
of Jackson. The practices of rotation and division of the 
spoils were never before carried to such a pitch. The heads 
of the departments, #ith a few highly honourable excep¬ 
tions, handed them over to the Organization of the party. 
To provide places Jor its creatures, a clean sweep of officials 
was carded out, amid a Jiurricane of intri^e and delation.* 
The degradation of tbe public servicer, which was very con- 
"Siderable b^ore Gralit, reached its height. Pilled with men 
who were* often disreputable and incompetent, it became •a 
veritable hotdjed of corruption. The shameless nepotism 
in which the Presfdent himself, honest as he was, indulged, 
and the pernicious influence of those about him, to which he 
was amenable, contributed not a little to this result, but the 
greater part of it was due to the Organization, whose sole 
anxiety was to put its own men in office and screen them to the 
utmost of its power. It was under the ®gis of the Osganizafion, 
when not with the connivanoe'or the complicity of its repre¬ 
sentatives, that the traffic in public fuilctions, the waste ol 
public mimey, the frauds in the collection of the governmenl 
revenue, which marked Grant’s Presidency, were committed, 
especially during his second term. Never did the govern' 
ment show its intim^y with the wire-pullers more openly. 
Generally they had kept behind the scenes, formed “kitchei 

* The terms ineirhich contemporaries refer to this are aimost identicai with 
the language quoted above, describing the reign of terror in the departments 
at Washin^on after the advent to power of Jaclcsoll. •'‘Every clerk,’’ said a 
writer six months after Orant’s accession, “ distrusted his neighbor, and the 
air of*the Treasury, which in ordinary times is not altogether pure, now 
seemed heavy with the whisper of delators. The new administration began 
its career by creaking or encticraging in its service the same system of spies 
and secret denunciation which is usually charged as the crowning disgrace of 
an absoluM despotism ” (NortA American Reviewt October, 1860, p. 435, “ Civil 
Service Reform”). * 
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cabinets.” Now the foremost dignifery of the Caucus, the 
Chairman of the National Committee, Mr. Chandler, publicly 
combined this post with that of Secretary of the Interior, and 
it was not to this latter that he gavp the best of his time 
and energy. As we have seen, the administration even placed 
the military at the disposal of the Organization, in the South, 
to “strengthen the party.” The ^government shielded the 
Organization, and the latter did the same for the government. 
At the expiration of Grant’s 6rst term all the State conven¬ 
tions rose for him as one man, and in the national convention 
he was renominated unanimously. 

And public opinion, in, the main, did not protest; it made 
no sign, hypnotized by j:he imaginary dangers which threatened 
the Union from the “ rebel ” 'South. “ Men went on fearing 
the dead lions of secession and slavery more than the living 
dogs of political corruption.” ‘ Witfi Grant in powef, people 
were at all events sure that the order of things* established 
by his victories would not be impugned; and their, business 
was not bad, money wat easily made. Tliis attitude of public 
opinion, half anxious and half indifferent, allowed the influence 
of the Machine in the party to take the form of a regular 
despotism, although it was becoming less and less representa¬ 
tive of the party. The oflicial party shed from head to foot 
the eminent or merely disinterested citizens, who, after having 
' beeif brought into the field by the great slavery crisis, returned 
peaceably to their homes, or, which was the case with a small 
61ite, openly broke with the ofBoial party, sickened by the 
scandals which it exhibited. The most high-mwided and 
illustrious of the Bepublio^n leaders, the Charles Sumners, 
the Schurzs, the Trumbulls, the Cabinet ministers who were 
honest and opposed to the Machine, the Coxes, the Hoars, the 
Bristows, withdrew or were thrust on <5ne side by the clique 
which surrounded Grant. The official party divested itself 
of everything that resembled principles, ideas,*or ideals, and 
left the Organizatf-ox only the mercenary element. Towards 
the close of Grant’s second Presidency the separation of this 
element represented by the Machine from the great mass of 

I Deo. 6. BlerxUm, The L^e and Timee of Samuel Bowles, N.Y., 1S85, 
Vol. n, p. 87. 
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the adherents of 'the p|.rty who ofcly on the day of the 
elections to cast a common vote, appeared complete. 

Grant’s successor, Hayes, who got in at the national con¬ 
vention as a dark horse, proved a thoroughly honest man. 
Accepting the presidefcitial nomination, he declared himself 
an opponent of the spoils’ system: “It ought to be abolished. 
The reform should be thorough, radical, and complete.” 
Promising to “ use all tlJB constitutional powers conferred on 
the executive to pass this reform,” and holdirife that it might 
be “ best accomplished by an execfttive who i^ under no tempta¬ 
tion to use the patronage of his office to promote his own 
re-election, ” he announced beforehand that he would not be a 
candidate for a second term. Hayes>was elected (in 1876), and 
set to work resolutely to carry out his. promises. But there¬ 
upon most of the»leaders of the party which brought him into 
power,#the managers »f the Organization, rose up against 
him. During tlie election campaign they had fought for him 
without ^formally endorsing his programme; they made no 
comment on his protests and promises, considering them per¬ 
haps as a gSod bait for catching the votes of the credulous. 
But when they saw that the President was in earnest, tjieir 
state of mind was one of stupefaction and revolt. Hayes tried 
to strike at the corrupt officials, imposed and supported by the 
Caucus, and to bring about a formal separation of the office¬ 
holders from the Organization, which was full of them. To 
put an end to the scandalous promiscuity existing bdtweeil 
the two, he passed an order ‘forbidding federal office-holders 
to take part in the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions, or electipn campaigns. The Machin* 
took up this order as a challenge, and its trusty friends, thre< 
leading officials in New York, seriously compromised in thf 
corrupt practices of.whioh this city was a hotbed, and reduoec 
thereby to the alternative of resignation or dismissal, had the 
audacity to<)penly defy the President. They got themselvef 
elected delegates to the State convention, and one of them, 
Mr. Cornell, even procured his appoinflndht to the most mili 
tacrt post in the Organization, that of Chairman of the Stati 
Committee. Hayes was forbearing enough to offer these rebel 
lious offioiaB compensation if they would give up the offioei 
in which they had compromised themselves. After waitin( 
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in rain for their rpai^nations, he dismissed them. But 
for the appointment of their sucoeisors the President was 
obliged, under the Constitution, to obtain the consent of the 
Senate, and it was there that the men of the Machine were on 
the lookout for him. At the instigation of the head of the 
Organization of New York and Senator of this State, Eoscoe 
Oonkling, who had stirred up the revolt against the presiden¬ 
tial order there, the Senate, of which he was one of the most 
influential leaders, rejected the presidential nominations. The 
dismissed officials remained dn office, under the law passed by 
Congress at the time of its conflict with Johnson, which had 
deprived the President of the absolute right of dismissal of 
officials appointed with the confirmatioif of the Senate. In the 
next session of Congre 3 S Hayes sent up his candidates again, 
to meet with a fresh rejectioh, and it was pot till the third 
session, after more than a year of private negotiation with 
Senators, and humble rentreaties,* that the administration 
succeeded, and even then thanks to the ffielp of !Democratic‘ 
Sffiiators, in definitively getting rid of the three unfaithful 
New York officials. Hayes lost heart and began to give 
way. Making use of his constitutional right of veto he still 
struggled with the Senate, in which, moreover, his party was 
no longer in a majority, but he did not succeed in purifying 
the public service and in freeing the executive from the power 
of the Machine; he submitted to it, though with somewhat less 
docility. Fpr one good appointment he made two bad ones, 
under the pressure exercised by it. During his administration 
there were far fewer scandals than under Grant; the behaviour 
of the Organization became more decent. The 'must sym¬ 
pathetic judges claimed that “the oil of the Machine was of 
ajiietter quality and had no offensive odor,”“ but they could 
not gainsay the stubborn fact that the Machine was still in full 
swing. And then, it must in fairness ^e added that Hayes 
himself brought fuel to it by rewarding the services rendered 
to him at the presidential election, which had been so hotly 
contested, althoughc h(. had not bargained with the agents of 

^ Bee the letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman, to the 
Benatoni Allison and J. MoriU, quoted in The Last garter Century in the 
United Statest by E. B. Andrews, Lond., 1697, Val. I, p> 246. 

* Nation, Vol. XXVI, p. 164. 
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the Organization. It w4s ail very ^ell to forego re-election 
and dispense with their help for the future, but he could not 
escape from the debt which he owed them for the past. 

Edified by Hayes’, experience, his successor, Oarfield, 
showed no intention of taking the bestowal of offices out of 
the hands of members of Congress. But while lending himself 
to the spoils’ system, he, provoked, from his very accession, 
the violent animosity of the famous Boscoe Oonkling by the 
way in which he interpreted the division of the spoils. The 
conflict which broke out between the President and the Senator, 
and which offered the public the rich treat of a big political 
scandal, was chiefly remarkable for .the evidence it supplied 
of the lengths to which the insolent pretensions of the power¬ 
ful Machine leaders could go. • The new President, desirous 
of ingratiating himself with all the factions of the party in 
the Stafe of New York* made a few, appointments without 
reference tO, or eves against the wish of, Boscoe Conkling, 
who, however, was not forgotten. But Conkling considered 
the fact of not having taken his advice and obtained his con¬ 
sent for the appointments in question as a breach of faith on 
the part of the President, and he called on him to mend liis 
ways. On Garfield’s refusing, Conkling wanted to play the 
old game of 1877 by asking the Senate to reject the candidates 
submitted by the President, but the assembly would not follow 
him on this occasion. Conkling looked on this as a flagrant 
violation, at his expense, of the rule of the “ courtesy of the 
Senate,” and he appealed from the President and the Senate 
to his electors. He and his trusty colleague of the State of 
New York sent in their resignations; they were not re-elected. 
But in the meanwhile the appetites aroused by the spoils 
brought about a far more serious collision; among the horde 
of office-seekers who 'invaded Washington, expecting more, it 
would appear, from Garfield than from his predecessor, one, 
being disappointed or having lost patience, assassinated the 
President. This tragic death surrounded him with the halo of 
a martyr for the cause of the emancipation of the public service 
from the politicians, which he had not had the time or the 
strength of v^ll to embrace, and won over public opinion to 
it better .than years of political propaganda could have done. 
The shock given to opinion helped to make Congress pass.a law 
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which withdrew from the'favouritismfcf the administration, or, 
what came to the same thing, from the exigencies of members 
of Congress, a certain number of offices by having them filled by 
competitive examinations. This reforju, carried in 1888, was 
the starting-point of an important movement in the political'life 
of the United States, as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, 
where the subject will be fully dealt with, but it could not 
restore the free use of the presidential prerogative in regard to 
appointments and cancel the encroachments of the Congress¬ 
men. Meanwhife, it is enough to point out that the appoint¬ 
ments for which the President has to obtain the confirmation 
of the Senate have not .been affected! by the new law, the 
intervention of the Senate in these oases being prescribed by 
the Constitution. ' 

For the moment the actual effect produced by the awakening 
of public opinion was Ao detach enough supporters !irom the 
Republican Organization to put an end'to the ihonopoly of 
pewer which it had enjoyed for nearly a quarter of H century, 
and bring into the Presidency, under the Democratic flag, a 
mqn of undaunted courage and incorruptible honesty, Mr. 
Grover Cleveland. But the career of this President even, 
which shed such a lustre on the independent exercise of the 
executive power, gave the best possible proof of how difficult, 
not to say impossible, it was for tlie President, in the state of 
• things described above, to curb the Organization of the party. 
In spite of the purity of his* intentions, upheld by an in¬ 
domitable will, Clevrfand was not able, especially during his 
first Presidency, to free himself either from personal obliga¬ 
tions to the Organization, or from the anxiety of maintaining 
the strength of the party of which the Organization made itself 
the caretaker, or from the necessities imposed by the consti¬ 
tutional relations between the President and Congress, and 
exploited by the Organization in its own interest. Cleveland 
was no means a mere tool of the spoils’ system and ro¬ 
tation; he made •several excellent appointments without a 
thought of party, but he none the less chadged the greater part 
of the federal office-holders, of course putting Democrats into 
the place of dismissed Republicans. ,In doing this he showed 
himself far more scrupulous than his predecessors, but among 
the appointments made by him there were soma soandafous ones 
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in the literal sense of the word. He made them with reluc¬ 
tance, but still he made them. For instance, in the State of 
Maryland he appointed to important posts, at the bidding of 
the Machine, person^ taken from among its creatures, some 
ofrwhom were real criminals, and of the worst kind. The 
reason was that the head of the Democratic Machine in Mary¬ 
land, one of the most questionable politicians in the whole 
Union, was the chairman of the national committee which 
conducted the presidential camp^gn on behalf of Cleveland, 
and he was besides Senator of the State in tSie Congress of the 
United States. In this triple capacity he was too strong even 
for a Cleveland, so much so that the President, replying to the 
indignant protests of the respectable citizens of Baltimore, told 
them that he could not help it, for If he refused the candi¬ 
dates of Mr. Gorman, the Senator in question, the latter would 
reven^ himself by getting the Senate to reject his appoint¬ 
ments ; or; again, he urged them to summon a mass-meeting 
to protest against the appointments which he had made at the 
request of sai<f Senator.* By a-strongly worded circular 
(of the 14th of July, 1886), Mr. Cleveland revived President 
Hayes’ order forbidding federal office-holders to engage in¬ 
active party politics, to take part in the management of 
caucuses and conventions, etc. But this circular remained a 
dead letter, at least as regards the Democratic office-holders; 
it simply served as a pretext for turning out a nunsber <jf 
officials of Republican origjn whom the admiilistration had 
found in office. Public opinion, more keenly opposed under 
Clevelajid than under his predecessors to the spoils’ system,* 
was not sufficiently so to intifliidate the Machines and their 
representatives in Congress. In regard to great economic 
problems, such as the currency and customs-duties, which 
directly affected the material well-being of the masses and 
kept their susceptibilities on the alert, the President made a 
brave fightP of it with the factious Senate, especially during* 
his second term (1893-1897). Whe^ if was a question of 
appointments to. offices, this bellicose ardour cooled down, 
w5s tempered by mutual concessions. Made on both sides 
with a bad, grace, and, perhaps, laboriously negotiated, they 

^CL li. B. Swift, “Civil Service Reform: A Review of Two Administra¬ 
tions.'* Forum, Vol. XIV, p. 206. 
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Vindicated neither the prerogatives oftthe President nor the 
interests of the public service. 

The Republican President who filled the Democratic inter¬ 
regnum between Mr. Cleveland’s first aijd second Presidency, 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison, had no occasion even to try his 
strength with the Machine. If he ventured to defy anything, 
it was public opinion, indignant at f|eeing the President, in 
violation of hi^ promises as candidate, revert to the worst 
traditions of the spoils’ system. In the space of one year, 
thirty thousand employees of the postal department were 
changed, for no other reason than that given by the post¬ 
master of a town to the postmen whom he discharged: “ You 
have done your work well. ‘ You are gentlemen, but you know, 
boys, you are Democrats'.” The prostitution of public offices 
to the party and its myrmidons reached its highest pitch hy 
spreading to the cabinet itself, which -fras put up to afcction, 
as it were ; the proprietor of a large ’dry-goods- store in , 
Philadelphia was rewarded with a post in the cabinet for 
having supplied the committee that conducted the presidential 
campaign with a considerable sum of moneys a great part of 
whi(fh was notoriously employed in purchasing votes. A 
precedent was created, and similar things occurred under 
each of the subsequent administrations. Mr. Cleveland’s 
second administration appointed to an embassy in Europe 
afi individual whose sole claim was the payment of $60,000 
to the election fund. In face qf the outcry caused by this 
appointment, the exteniporized diplomatist sent in his resig- 
*nation. Four years afterwards, when Mr. McKinley’s pabinet 
was being formed, the choice’which he made for the post of 
Secretary of War was attributed to a heavy money contribution 
towards the presidential campaign, which unfortunately could 
not make up for the flagrant incompetence exhibited by this 
minister during the war with Spain, and then with the 
'Filipinos, in which the Republic soon got itselfr entangled. 

The general attitude,of Mr. McKinley towards the spoils’ 
system was anything but revolutionary. Tanght by the expe¬ 
rience of his predecessor, Mr. Cleveland, he wished above %11 
things to live in peace with the Senate and his party, and from 
the very beginning he resigned his pdwer of appointing to 
offices in favour of the members of Congress as meekly and 
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as completely as if th^ practice ware formally prescribed by 
the Constitution. He made it a rule to simply countersign 
the appointments recommended by the Senators who repre¬ 
sented the party, making good ones if the Senators acting for 
tl^ Machine proposed*them, and bad or detestable ones if the 
selections made by the Senators were bad or detestable. 
Thanks to this conduct, the President now in office established 
a unique record; of thS three thousand appointments sub¬ 
mitted by him to the Senate during the first twenty months 
of his Presidency, not one was rejected. Thus, in the thirty 
years which elapsed after the Civil War, the state of things 
which made members,of Congress representing the party Or¬ 
ganization the dispensers of fedeilal patronage has become 
rather confirmed than otherwise. 


VI 

TJie federal officers, who in realifQr held their places f/bm 
the member^ of Congress, were of course at their mercy, and 
in the election campaigns they placed all their influence at their 
disposal, made themselves their most zealous agents. But 
soon the Caucus was not satisfied with these personal exer¬ 
tions, with these corvies; it completed the formula of the 
A.ncten Ii4gime in their case and at their expense by turning 
them into des taiUables et corviahles d, merei. All the officials 
were made liable to a direct and proportional tax for the benefit 
of the Organization. The practice originated before the Civil 
War. It crept in at first, unde» Democratic administrations, 
during the decade 1840—1850, timidly and slowly. The 
operations attending the levy of this singular tribute wdre 
wrapped in secrecj^ and the Press of the party thought it 
its duty to deny them. In the course of the next decade they 
increased tq a great extent, and under Buchanan they were 
already thoroughly established.* But it was left to the Ee- 
publicau Machine^ after the war, to ^ring the contribution, 
or lather extortion, system to perfection. The Machine did 

and Political, by 8. 8. Nicholas, Philad., 1863, 
re. Wl, 1^. “ Political, Assessments,” by Dorman B. Eaton (North American 

Kentewp September, 1882, p. ZOB). 
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SO with perfect calmness* and unconopm. 'Considering that 
the officials appointed by the administration or elected by the 
people held their places from itself, the Organization was of 
opinion that they owed it the interest of the capital thus placed 
at their disposal. The Congressional Campaign Committ^, 
founded about 1866, inaugurated the new era by putting the 
practice in force with the regularity of a government budget. 
It demanded from the federal office-holders throughout the 
Union a percentage on their salaries as a contribution euphe¬ 
mistically described as “voluntary.” The local Organiza¬ 
tions adopted the same system, and before long .there were 
as many as five categories of “ assesfments ” inflicted on 
the hapless employees, —federal, State, municipal, ward, and 
district,— and often they were .taxed by more than one com¬ 
mittee. < 

The ostensible object of these assessments was to defray the 
expenses of the election'campaign, such an^putlay fqr printing, 
postage, and other lawful disbursements. Part of t^e money 
ooflected was really used, for this purpose,‘but most of it found 
another destination, where no check could b^ applied; it went 
to dbrrupt voters and to local managers of the Machine and 
their “workers.” The reason alleged for making the assessed 
pay up was the necessity of preventing the accession to power 
of the opposite party, which would turn them out and give 
^eirplaces to its adherents. But the fear of being removed 
by their own party or of spoiling their chances of promotion, 
if they refused to contribute, acted with more force on the 
* office-holders, and they submitted to the exaction, which was 
often rather considerable and extremely heavy for fhe small 
employees. The fear was not an idle one; there were, in fact, 
under Grant’s first Presidency, many cases of dismissal of 
refractory individuals, especially in the State of New York,* 
which, as usual when a means of corruption was to the fore, 
^ adopted the system of assessments in all its iulness. Re¬ 
strained by the disapprobation of public opinion, the Machine 
men after a while‘no longer ventured to^et people turned 

1 ** Removals lor neglect to pay were remoraeless. In the sixteen months 
from 18f^, Grinnel, as Collector of New Yorl^ removed 5}0 out of his 892 
subordinates: and Murphy, his successor, in about the same length of time 
removed 338 (the article by D. B. Baton quoted above). c 
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out, but they none tSe less attahied their object through 
the fear which their influence on the appointments inspired. 
The assessments were demanded in the federal service with 
exemplary persistency, enhanced by the cruel irony of the 
wt)rding of the circulars sent by the committees to their 
victims “ You will esteem it both a privilege and a pleasure 
to make a csontribution*” The percentage exacted from the 
officials was sometimes calculated on the l)p.3i8 of a figure 
several times higher than thejr real emoluments, the com¬ 
mittee supposing that the holder qi the office made far more 
out of it by illicit means, and that he owed the party a 
proportional royalty^ Neither pecuniary position, nor age, 
nor sex, found mercy with the collectors of the committees. 
Every one. who figured on the* pay-roll of a public department 
was put under contribution, — office-boys, dock-labourers, 
washnwomen, not to mention schoolmasters and school- 
• mistresses.® The .colleoting agents of the Organization pur¬ 
sued th« employees even into their offices, prowled about the 
lobbies of the government departments, receipt-book in hand, 
and lay in wait for the wretched tribute-payers, especially on 
pay-day. As a rule the Organization of the Republican I>arty 
in power could count on the indifference or even the connivance 
of the government. Grant and his successor, Hayes, had, it 
is true, issued orders prohibiting the payment of assessments, 
but they remained a dead letter. The Presidents w^e pe||- 
fectly sincere, but their ministers were not so. No less a per¬ 
sonage than John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury under 

Hayes,.deolared that he “had no objection to the governmenf 

• 

^ A ooriouB correspondence took place on this subject between the treati^rer 
of the Republican Organization and General Barlow, from whom he demanded 
a thousand dollars of **woluntary contribution,’* although the general*^ salary 
made him liable only to a payment of S120. Barlow sent a cheque for $120, 
declaring th^, as an honest man, be got only the $6,000 assigned to his office^ 
The treasurer sent him back the cheque (Nation, 17th November, 1870). 

* In New York, during the presidential can^ign of 1880, even the police¬ 
men were fleeced, a thing which appeared all tne more difficult that they held 
th^ir appointments Arom a municipal board composed of members of the two 
parties, and that consequently they could defy the threats of dismissal com¬ 
ing from either side. The Organization got over the difficulty: the com¬ 
mittees of thf two partiesecombined and addressed a collective demand for 
assesapaents to the policemen. The latter could only pay up. The mouey 
levied was shared between the two rival Machines. 

VOL. U — L 
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employees making contritSutions to tie fund. ” * The Con¬ 
gressional Committee was therefore quite within the mark in 
saying, in a circular sent out on the eve of the presidential 
election of 1880, that “the Committee wp,s authorized to state 
that such voluntary contributions from persons employed 4n 
the service of the United States would not be objected to in any 
official quarter.” And better still, State committees of the 
Organization asked the chiefs of employees in arrears to help 
them in collecting the assessments, sent them lists of these 
persons, whom tliey described as “delinquents,” with the 
amounts “due” by them. 

Under the pressure of public opinioir, which as time went 
on became less tolerant of these abuses, the law of 1883, already 
referred to, providing for admission to the federal service by 
competitive examination, tried to cure the evil of political 
assessments by prohibiting them under penalties. It ^rbade 
Senators, Representatives, and office-holders to ask for and 
receive “contributions,” and every one generally to apply for 
or collect them in the offices, buildings, or precincts where the 
employees are on duty. The same penalties' of fine and im¬ 
prisonment were enacted against officials dismissing, degrad¬ 
ing, or promoting subordinates, or threatening them with or 
promising the same, for refusal or consent to pay assessments. 
"This law checked the evil, but was very far from putting an 
end tcs it. It gave a good many inferior officials courage to 
resist, and made a good many superior ones disinclined to ask 
for assessments on behalf of the party Organization. But very 
‘often the letter and the spirit of the law were openly and 
grossly violated, both in the departments at Washington and 
in the country.* The habit had become too inveterate a one, 
and was kept alive by the spoils’ system, which was still 
in fotce. Besides, the law, even if strictfy observed, did not 
.prevent agents of the Organization who were not members of 
Congress or federal office-holders from demanding aSsessments; 
they could no longm- sarry on their operations in the very 

1 Nation, October, 1879, p. 24,9. 

* See in the eleventh Report of the United States Civil Servige Commission, 
Washington, 1895, Part III: Investigations of alleged violations of the Civil 
Service law from 1889 to 1895,*' that is to say after a lapse of timeb-which 
allowed ^e law of 1883 to be tested. 
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oflaees of the pu?)lio departments, fcut* they could perfectly 
well, and they did, pursue their victims into their homes, 
or even get at them in their ofBces by correspondence, for a 
circular of the Attorney-General of the Union (of 1894) has 
adgiitted that the lav^- forbids only personal applications in 
the offices.' 

The assessments levied on the office-holders found a counter¬ 
part in the contributions demanded from candidates for elec¬ 
tion. The prejudice, or the j)rinciple, if that expression is 
preferred, of “ regularity ” having made it impossible for any 
aspirant to an elective office to come before the electors with¬ 
out the introduction jf a party Organization, which confers 
the stamp of regular candidate, the Ittaohines found themselves 
able to apply the practice of assessments to candidates with 
even greater success and certainty than to office-holders. The 
candidates paid the respective Organization a sum fixed by its 
committee,, in return'for which the latter put them on its list, 
that is t(i say, gave them the nomination of the party, and, 
of course, pledged "itself to do its .utmost to ensure their 
return on eleotiop,day. The pretext of election expenses, on 
which assessments were demanded from office-holders, wds a 
more plausible one in the case of candidates, and they had 
always contributed more or less to the party funds; but before 
the war these contributions were fairly moderate, sometimes 
even extremely small.' In the South where, in the al^^ence, 
of the Machine, the individual commanded the support of the 
voters by his social position and his personal merit, especially 
his eloquence, election expenses hardly existed at all.® With 
the development of the Machiner the pecuniary contributions 
of the candidates were made strictly compulsory, and raised to 
exorbitant figures, which often exceeded the total of what the 
office aspired to could bring in, at least by fair means. In the 
large cities, with New York at their head, practice established 
a sort of tarifi for each set of offices, according to the length 
of the term and the importance of the j>l^e. Thus a judge- 

^ Ibid., p. 116. • 

* Ctt. the figures given by W. P. Flshback, A Plea for Honest ElecHonat 
Indianapolis, 1886. 

^ In 1860, Yanaey, speaking at New Orleans, remarked that he bad been 
twice elected to Congress, ana had not spent five dollars in his two election 
campaigts {Life of Yancey, p. 631). 
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ship, tlutt'iaj|p'8ay, thlnomination to ift, amounted to $16,000; 
a seat in Congress tras rated at $4OO0; for membersh^ of a 
State Legislature $1600 was demanded; a like amounOor the 
position of alderman in a city council, etc. The impossibility 
of getting into the public service by any*other channel resulted 
in a good many perfectly respectable and competent iheil con¬ 
senting to pay the assessments, just as people bought offices 
and commissions in Europe in the old days, to be able to serve 
the State or satisfy legitimate ambitions; once elected on the 
list of the Machine to whiefi they had paid the money, they 
discharged their duties honourably. It was impossible, how¬ 
ever, that this should be the rule. Even men who were not 
dishonest, but who had no"private means and borrowed money 
to pay for their nomination, wpre naturally inclined to get all 
they could out of their place during the short elective term, 
silencing their scruples, if they had 'any. But many others 
had none whatever, aud'under cover of the assessment system 
they gained admission in increasing numbers, as did a good' 
many notoriously incompetent persons. The higher ranks of 
the judiciary itself were not spared, and there* were judges 
(ha'ppily the case was not very common) whose sole claim was 
the contribution paid to the Machine. Thus the public service, 
which was so deeply degraded by the practices of rotation and 
division of the spoils, received another deadly blow at the 
hand^ of the Caucus, by the assessment system; it was no 
ionger only political favouritism, party passion and intrigue, 
electoral services rendered, that determined admission to public 
functions but, over and above these, money in its most direct 
and most ignominious form, of use. Public functions were 
virtually put up to auction. In bringing about this state of 
things, the Organization assumed the full aspect of which the 
outline had long been rising into view: ti-om a political combi¬ 
nation in the service of a party, it had come down to an in¬ 
dustrial concern for making money out of places; it bought 
votes, worked up this raw material into elective commissions, 
and resold them wi\:h its trade-mark to the ^highest bidder. 




FIFTH CHAPTER 


THS EVOIiUTlOIT OF THE CONVENTION STSTEM (condusion) 

I 

The electoral monopoly which the party Organization acquired 
and consolidated after the war, delivered the public service 
into its hands and led it to exploit that service commercially. 
The same monopoly was about to give it access to other and 
still Idl’ger spheres for* an identical object. The traffic in 
. places was only the first stage of the industrialism with 
which the Caucus was to imbue American public life; the 
Caucus was, aboult to encourage fresh developments, or to 
conspire with other factors in producing them, or to take,the 
lead itself in it. The first consequence, a fatal and immediate 
one, of the mode of bestowing public functions which it had 
established was the growing number of unfaithful office¬ 
holders. A certain number of those who obtained their 
places or their seats in assemblies from the hands of th» 
Caucus, by a more or lees hea*ry payment, hastened, as I have 
shown, to make money out of them, net only by the emolu¬ 
ments attaching thereto, but still more through the influence 
and power over the public funds’which they involved. Owing 
their appointments solely or mainly to the favour of a political 
party, these persons entered on their duties with a very hazy 
sense of responsibility, and once they found themselves placed 
by their official position near a source of gain, they were readily 
tempted to (Jip into it for their own advantage. In return for 
a commission they procured governmemt flrders, contracts for 
public works, etc.. These practices occurred before the war 
on S, comparatively slender scale, and in a sporadic fashion, 
so to speak. , After the war,— and it is always to this fateful 
epoch that one reverts’in tracing the decline of public mor¬ 
ality utider various aspects,—after the war the corrupt officials 

1^Q 
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fostered by the Caucus rdglme began tof'prooeed with method: 
being brought together by their common tendencies, they com¬ 
bined into a syndicate, which, installed in a public depart¬ 
ment or in an elective assembly, directed its raids from thence 
on the public purse, under the segis of their political parly. 
For greater security the syndicate accepted members of the 
opposite party. These combinations pf plundering politicians 
soon became tolerably common under the name of “rings.” 
The economic expansion and the unbounded speculation which 
set in after the war, gave a powerful impulse to the Kings: 
they let loose appetites and strained men’s minds to the utmost 
in the pursuit of new sources of wealth, .while the marvellous 
development of the whole country, and of the cities in particu¬ 
lar, with the manifold branches-^of their government and their 
works of every kind, daily increasing in nu&ber and impor¬ 
tance, multiplied opportunities and pretexts for oovetKig and 
laying hands on public money. The pubfic authorities whose 
duty it was to watch over it, being quite under the thumb of 
the party Organization, the jobbers and spbculatofs hit on the 
plaij of getting into the Organization and of reaching through 
it, so to speak, to the objects of their desires. 

The Bings found a particularly favourable field for their 
operations in the municipal administration. The municipal 
sphere was within easy teach of the petty jobbers, who had only 
low aspirations; it contained an extensive domain which could 
be drawn on directly, and offered with more facilities for 
downright plunder greater chances of impunity; for the mem¬ 
bers of the city councils, being invariably elected on the 
ticket of a political party, ‘ were screened by the party. 
Municipal administration, therefore, became in most of the 
large American cities the scene of flagrant abuses, committed 
by men who were creatures of the Machhie or who had suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing it with the object of using it to exploit 
the public resources. These municipal scandals, •often stimu¬ 
lated by other'causss which will be pointed out later on, kept 
pace with the growth of the cities and the development of 
the Machine which followed closely on it. They appeared 
in the first instance, and with the greatest force, in the oiiy of 
New York, which was the first to develop the Machine, and 
has produced the most finished specimen of it in the form of 
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Tammany Hall. The ^rt which tMs Organization has played 
there is so thoroughly representative of the action of the 
Machine in miyiicipal government that it is necessary to 
become acquainted w^h Tammany Hall, and even to linger 
for a moment on its history, which gives it an exceptional 
place in the annals of party organization, as well as in those 
of American political lif§ in general. 

The origins of the Tammany organization ase very curious; 
they are a mixture of fable aqd history. It got its name 
from a legendary chief of an Indian tribe. * A great warrior, 
a high-minded ruler, an illustrious sage, the father of his Tpeo- 
pie, Tammany, or Tammanend, was.a brilliant representative 
of the indigenous civilization contrasted with that which was 
imported into the American continent by the men of the old 
world. When the colonists shook off the English yoke, their 
imaginStion travelled back to this hero sprung from the very 
. land which they wislied to wrest from the despot beyond the 
seas, ami they placed themselves under the patronage of Tam- 
maneud’s memory. His exploits, to be sure, made him the 
equal of St. George, the slayer of the dragon, under w^ose 
banner the English fought, and who had only the one superi¬ 
ority of being a saint of the Church. To deprive him of it, 
Tammanend or Tammany was canonized there and then, and 
there grew up in the revolutionary army the cult of St. Tam¬ 
many, with a saint’s day which was held on the 12th of>May,> 
the supposed day of his birth.. From the army this cult passed 
into civil society, in which patriots,•and foremost among 
them thq “Sons of Liberty,” founded St. Tammany associa¬ 
tions, for cultivating the love ot country and of the Kepublic 
under the invocation of the legendary hero. The local myth, 
which appealed to the imagination, was inwoven with the hazy 
idea of man in the‘state of nature and of freedom, which 
haunted people’s minds during the whole of the second half 
of the eightdbnth century. The return to nature, to primitive 
life, extolled by philosophers and poets «n the other side of the 
ocean, found expression here in aboriginal costumes worn on 
St. Tammany’s Day, when men, women, and children, dressed 
up in featherg and bucks’ tails, danced around a pole crowned 
with a cap of liberty arfd hung from top to bottom with toma- 
hawks’and other Indian paraphernalia. In imitation of the 
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first Tammany society, bounded at U’bUadelphia in 1772, 
several others were created, at New York, at Baltimore, and 
elsewhere, but that of New York alone survived. 

This society was founded in 1789 by a humble citizen of 
Irish extraction, an upholsterer of the name of Mooney,* to 
vindicate democratic ideas as agains't the aristocratic exclu¬ 
siveness derived from England, whjph had not entirely dis¬ 
appeared, as, for instance, the institution of the order of 
Cincinnati, on a hereditary .basis, by the ex-ofiioers of the 
Bevolution, apparently indicated. Unlike this society of 
aristocratic tendencies, the Tammany society declared that its 
object was “to connect, ip indissolubla bonds of friendship, 
brethren of known attachment to the political rights of human 
nature and the liberties of the country.” To the name of 
Tammany it added that of the discoverer of Xmerica, and took 
the title of “The Tammany Society* or Columbian ^rder.” 
Created as a secret society, the memt^rs of which were, 
admitted and initiated with certain rite^ Tammany adopted 
a singular organization with an Indian nomenclature intended 
to j^ive prominence to its eminently Amencan character; it 
was divided into thirteen tribes, corresponding in number to 
the States which formed the Union, each named after an 
animal,—tiger, fox, wolf, eagle, etc. The managing com¬ 
mittee of the society was composed of thirteen “sachems” 
•(chiefs), one of whom was a “grand sachem” or “great 
father ”; a “ sagamore ” officiate^ as master of the ceremonies, 
and a “wiskinskie” discharged the more modest duties of 
door-keeper. The members were called “ braves ”; {he place 
where they met bore the naAie of “wigwam.” The year was 
divided into seasons of flowers, fruits, hunting, and snows, 
and each season split up into moons. 

During the early years of its existence the society main¬ 
tained the character of a purely patriotic and philanthropic 
association which it had assumed,* its activity being confined 
to friendly gathermgc and more or less pompous speeches, 
delivered on the anniversary of Tammany, .to sing the praises 

V 

1 In 1805 Tammany obtained the privilege of incorporation from the State 
legislature as a society whose object was ** affording relief tdthe Indigent and 
distressed members of the said association, their widows and orphans, and 
others^who may be found proper objects of their charity.** ** 
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of liberty and preach rSpublican virtue.* Among its members 
were Federalists as well as auti-Federalists. But before long 
polities crept into it. The frankly democratic tendencies of 
the society drew it toiyards the Jeffersonian party and induced 
it .to join in the great electoral contest of 1800, under the 
influence, it would appear, of Aaron Burr. Inspired by him 
the Tammany society sejj to work to canvass for the Repub¬ 
lican-Democratic candidates, to bring forward the voters on 
their behalf, to procure the electoral franchise for those who 
did not possess it by means of stratagemsf, by transferring, 
for instance, to a single person the title-deeds of several per¬ 
sons up to the amountvof the qualiflpation required by the law. 
From and after this date Tammany became a regular political 
party organization and took an ever increasing share in the 


1 It iB% one of these SMeches that we owe the authenticated, if not anthen- 
, tic, history of Tammany,T:he famous Indian chief. This speech was made in 
17»D, by S. L. Mitchiil, a curious person, who played a certain part in the 
history of New York, anenoyclopmdical savant, a Leibnitz on a small sdUe 
and at tlie sain^ time an ardent anti-Federalisf Republican, out of respect for 
.lefferson the philosopher. (See Hammond, Vol. I, pp. 216, 283, and H Adams 
Jhalan, of the United States, N. Y., 188H, Vol. I, p. 111 .) The worthy dSctor 
relates, with profound conviction, all the exploits of Tammanend, which exhibit 
an extrawdinary medley of adyentures of mythological and biblical person- 
ages. The Grecian Hercules does not appear to have achieved greater 
fu w o'o “““y ”■ maintained a terrible struggle with 

tne Lvll Spirit, who took a malicious delight in tormenting the great Indian 
people. At one time he would make poisonous plaFts an* 
stlnipng nettles spring up, which emitted noxious exhalations, the fumes of 
which killed people; at another time he would send rattlesnakes, which 
1. • Jr el*-, etc. Tammany’s codrage and sagacity had in- , 

variably ggt the better of the machinations of the Evil Spirit; and haying 
nnaiiy defeated him, he devoted himself ^o the arte of peace by governing his 
people wisely and happily, on principles which, by a sort of retroactive effect 
tnro out to be none other than those of the Declaration of Independendb ’ 
cl,- ® violence, in his measures, but general consent and 

I 7 « sentiment conferred on him all the authority he possessed, 

le disdained usurpation of power, and would sooner have been bound, loaded 
th.®®®*' into the lake, than attempt any invasion of 

me people s rigBts, If he obtained influence, that influence was conferred on 
conesLiu ®'*“®“®! ‘boy trusted him witj power because they were 
“®‘“U“®e (We. Exploits, a^ Precepts of Tammany, 
the Chief, being the anniversary oration pronounced before 

the cSvSociety or Columbian Order, in the old Presbyterian church, in 
M ‘be l^tb May, 1785, by Samnel Latham 

Ikofessor of Chemistry, Natural History, and 
in the College of New York, N. Y. Printed by J. Bnel, mdccxcv. 
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contests which Blled the liUblio life of Jfew York. It was the 
centre of the humbler voters, attracted by its popular tenden¬ 
cies and kept together by the social cement of its gatherings 
and brotherly feasts. The suffrage in lijew York being subject 
to a property qualification (down to 1821), these voters be¬ 
longed not so much to the populace as to the lower middle 
class and to the category of artisans, ,and it was from men of 
the middle class that they received their impulse. For a long 
time, therefore, the Tammqpy society preserved a decided 
stamp of respectability; it included among its members a good 
many property-holders and tradesmen of good repute, and its 
dignities of sachems, etc., were much sought after in these 
circles, the dull existence of which they brightened up a little. 
The austere tone of people in modest circumstances, earning an 
honest living by hax'd work, and with the f^ar of God before 
their eyes, — which forms the groundVork of the Puritanism 
that took its rise on Anglo-Saxon soil, —found an "echo natu- , 
rally enough in the grave personages of the Tammany society, 
and more than once its- spokesmen utterbd warnings, on the 
solemn occasions of its anniversary, against the bad habits and 
the vices which were invading the country, such as billiards, 
stage-plays, extravagant dress, the wild race for wealth. 
Bidding their hearers beware of what they considered as the 
pernicious propensities of the man, they appealed also to the 
citizen, adjuring him to cultivate independence of mind, to 
make it the criterion in the chqjce of representatives, and to 
constantly exercise an,unfettered judgment.’ 

But in proportion as the society got entangled in pjrty poli¬ 
tics and in the strife of factibns, which was so bitter in New 
• 

1 *< U political independence is the boast of onr country* individual it^de- 
pendence should be the characteristic of merit. W« should value it in a man 
as the apple of the eye. It is a pledge of honesty* it is the cradle of virtne. . . . 
The stv'ors of such a man are sacred. . . . In selecting your depfraitories of public 
trust in every department of the State, the Society cannot tocfearnestly press 
upon your minds the propriety, nay, necessity, of selecting men of independent 
minds” . . ♦ (Address of the Society of Tammany, or Columbian Order, to its 
advent members, and the members of its several br&ncbes throughout the 
United States. New York, 1819, 40 pp.). This very curious address, which 
breathes a ^nerous and genuine spirit of liberty and republican virtue 
throughout, apart from a few bombastic passajgss and somd nonsense about 
the effect of protection and the remedies for economic depression, is full of wise 
and noble thonghts. 
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York, there gathered ^und it an ever increasing number of 
people who, without having been admitted as members of the 
secret society, followed it in the election contests and formed 
a sort of purely politijal appendage to it which soon developed 
into a gangrenous excrescence. They constituted alongside 
the society the “general meeting,” transformed later on, when 
the plenary meetings became a material impossibility, into a 
representative “ general committee. ” Two gre%t facts radically 
changed the character and tendencies of Tammany. In the 
democratic struggle the aristocratic element, represented in 
New York by the Clintons, the Livingstons, disappeared, and 
the plebeian and sonjewhat venal following on which these 
power-loving patricians leaned, turned towards Tammany. 
At the same time the introduction of universal suffrage, effected 
in 1821 , enlarge<f this following and created a new atmosphere, 
in whioh democratic aspirations, being now gratified, lost their 
, mystic fragrance, apH in which the Puritan spirit of the toiling 
lower middle class evaporated. Tammany was invaded by the 
mob element. Agatn, the voting strength which the Tammany 
organization contributed to the Republican-Democratic party 
soon made its services appreciated and gained them rewardh in 
the form of places handed over to its members. As early as 
under Madison’s Presidency Tammany had a share in federal 
patronage, the extent of which did but increase with its electoral 
influence. To the federal patronage was added that of the^tate^ 
and especially of the city, not to mention the elective offioes 
for which Tammany fell into the habit,of recommending can¬ 
didates, ^on behalf of the Democratic party, even before the 
introduction of the convention sj%tem. These latifundia ruined 
Tammany morally, while developing and confirming its power. 
Its enormous patronage placed a whole army of officials at its 
beck and call and turned them into election agents; * but at the 
same time it attracted to and permanently established in Tam¬ 
many the mercenary elements which had lost no time in over- 

remarks with reference to this, on the%v6*of the municipal election 
‘Tammanies’ have the benefit of an old organization, the 
re^ct for ‘ regular nominations,’ an army of officers of the United States 
and of the State and city of New York of about five hundred men, who have 
‘^^Ponderfia, whose persons and purse are at the command of the party, 
tod the ‘ spoils ’ amount to a million a year. All these will be * on duty ’ ” 
(Weetfl, JkffuUr, Vol. XLVI, p. 82). 
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running the Organization down to its Hftnei circle of initiated 
members, although the post of “great father” and several 
“ sachems ” continued to be bestowed, for a time at least, on 
men of acknowledged respectability, '.powards the year 1835 
Tammany’s entrance on this path was an accomplished fast. 
However, the prestige attaching to its democratic and, as it 
were, mythological origin, and to its long career of more than 
half a century,,parallel with that of the Union, remained an 
asset of Tammany, as well as its character of the official, 
“ regular ” organization of the Democratic party. 

The establishment of the popular system of conventions, 
together with the extension of the elective method to public 
functions, ended by placing the Democratic party, which Tam¬ 
many claimed to represent, irrevocably in its power: the follow¬ 
ers of Tammany flocked into the primaries and the conventions, 
and, by virtue of the people’s right, distributed, in th«- name 
of the Democratic party, the nominations Wljich every orthodox 
Democrat ratified on election day by his ballot because they 
were made by the Organization of his {)arty. And as the 
majority of the population of the city of. New York was 
contiected by tradition with the Democratic party, Tammany 
became the master of the city and of its municipal administra¬ 
tion. During the following decade, from 1840-1860, Tammany 
gained considerable reinforcements from the European im¬ 
migration. The tide of immigration, which, entering through 
New York, spread over the whple Union, left in that city, 
as a sort of residuumj the wretchedest, the feeblest, portion 
• of the human cargo dumped down on the shores of America. 
This class of immigrants, confposed for the most part of Irish¬ 
men, was marked out as the prey of the leaders of Tammany 
in search of heedless or corrupt votes; they let themselves be 
enrolled by it like so many sheep, and by their ever increasing 
number formed a sort of rock, which served henceforth as a 
foundation for the power of Tammany. Still their contribu¬ 
tion to the demoralizatjon of Tammany and of the political life 
of New York was probably not so large as some American 
writers represent it, for the corruption began under the prop¬ 
erty qualification regime and was developed under universal 
suffrage and took firm root in the soil bf New Tork, through 
the action of Tammany, even before the era of naturaliziations 
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eii masse set in. What ^s true is that the naturalized aliens 
supplied Tammany with a large contingent, which enabled 
it to renew, so to speak, its stock of American origin and to 
continue and extend it% mischievous operations. 

When the mob elements attracted to Tammany’s standard 
became numerous enough, they were grouped into permanent 
associations, organized in,the form of “clubs” or “gangs,” or 
incorporated into existing organizations such ag the firemen’s 
companies. Later on these organizations were reduced to 
a uniform type of electoral district associations for each of 
the political subdivisions of the city. The associations cul¬ 
minated in a central committee, which possessed discretionary 
powers over the whole Organization. The members of the 
associations were admitted only«,fter a strict selection and had 
to promise absolute obedience to the Tammany leaders. They 
filled tSe primaries andf tlie conventions in which candidates 
jrere nominated, and^arried the vote by violence if necessary; 
then on election day they arrived in compact battalions to 
deposit the Tp,mman^ ticket in the ballot-boxes, and often, to 
secure it a majority, they perpetrated frauds, the most common 
of which consisted in a person voting several times unSer 
different names. Tammany thus constituted an army of 
democratic mamelukes, who bolstered up, under republican 
forms, a real system of despotism, wielded by a handful of 
men. To support this army Tammany had the disposal not, 
only of a great number of plages in the municipal administra¬ 
tion, but of a large war fund provided by the contributions of 
the officejholders, by the assessments which it began to levy 
at an early date. It was Tammftny, one may say, which in¬ 
augurated the system since naturalized throughout the Union.* 
It pitilessly squeezed all those who obtained or expected a 
nomination through its good offices. 

The respectable citizens, too engrossed by their avocations, 
did not intevfere, not realizing what was going on, or they 
deliberately winked at the wrong-doing* gf Tammany out of 

* A the time of the first election of the mayor of New York under popular 
suffrage, in 1834, the asaesRments system was already working regularly. On 
this occasion TaiAnany fisced iihe contribution of all the employees of the city 
at the exorbitant rate of 10 per cent of the annual salaries (Niles, Yol. XLVL 

p. 34). • V . 
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love for the parly of whieh it had oon^ituted itself the regular 
Organization, and which it led to victory; it supplied the 
party with compact majorities at the State and presidential 
elections, and the Democratic leaders, ,even the most eminent 
of them, endured it when they were not cajoling it. Hav¬ 
ing thus inveigled the party, Tammany wielded over it a 
tyrannical power, which it turned to account in the sordid 
interests of it^ managers and of their creatures.* By the pre¬ 
scriptive right which it acc^uired over the machinery of the 
party, it got such a tight hold of it that if the party tried to 
unfasten its bonds, it divested itself of its Democratic status. 
It was enough for Tammany simply tQ close its doors, in the 
material sense of the words, against the rebels and feoalcitrants, 
to put them outside the party. The Tammany society, after 
having for years held its meetings in taverUh, according to the 
custom of the day, built a house for itself, which was coinmouly 
known by the name of “ Tammany Half,,” and which became 
npt only the seat of the society, but also the head-quarters of 
the political party Organization that had'sprung from it. By 
extension the name of “ Tammany Hall ” was soon applied to 
th% whole Organization, so as to become synonymous with it. 
This confusion of meaning, which set up an association of 
ideas between the building and the party which it harboured, 
obtained a political recognition in the admission that whoever 
, was excluded from the building was excluded from the party, 
from its regular organization. ,The Hall being the property of 
the secret society, ij;s sachems posed as judges of the party 
orthodoxy by allowing some and refusing others the use of 
the Hall. A faction of tHe party, which had been denied 
admittance in this way, contested the right of the society to 
meddle with the affairs of the party, for the reason that by its 

1 As early as 1835 a New York paper pointed this out in terms In which 
there has been next to nothing; to change since: “The Society infiaelices the 
oommittees» directs the office-holders, and rule« the destinie^f the party. It 
presses on the Democracy ^ke an oppressive incubus, crushing and restraining 
the free and glorious (ircnlation of independent sentiment and democratic 
principles. The corrupt adherents will not, and the timid portion of the party 
dare not, murmur against that political organization. KUtny men of Uroken 
fortune have joined this society and obtained office. M^t of the office¬ 
holders in the city and State belong to this poytieal machine which rules the 
party" {The New York Evening Poet^ of November, 1835, quoted by Niles, 
Vol. XLIX, p. 217). 
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statutes it was only Ui charitable "society. The sachemi 
affirmed this right in a formal decision delivered in th< 
“Grand Wigwam,” in which they declared that “no doub( 
charity was one of th% objects contemplated in the organize' 
tioir of our society, but that virtue is not diminished bj 
adding thereto the more extended beneficence which looki 
to the good of the whol^ country, and the political rights ol 
every class of its citizens.”* Acting on this• decision, thf 
sachems of Tammany, in concert vyith the leaders of the partj 
Organization, often resorted to this summ&ry expedient tc 
stop the revolts which broke out in the ranks of the party. 
Thus the formalist prificiple of parity regularity, which en¬ 
slaves political consciences, was materialized even more than 
is the loyalty of subjects through monarchical hereditary 
right; the loyalt/ of the followers of the Democratic party 
was ad(R-essed not only tb its name and style, but to the walls 
pf the hou»s in whioS it had its central office. 

The mambers of the Democratic party who were in revqjt 
against Tamqiany, ot who were simply dissentients, had no 
resource but schism or alliance with the opposite party. They 
tried both. In the course of the last sixty years there occurred, 
in fact, more than one rebellion against Tammany in the Demo¬ 
cratic ranks, from the formation, towards 1836, of the “ party 
of equal rights,” mentioned in a preceding chapter, down to 
the more recent secessions of the rival Halls, such as Mpzart 
Hall, Apollo Hall, Irving Hay, County Democracy, and sev¬ 
eral others. For the most part these rpvolts and secessions 
came froip family quarrels. The spoils being of course not 
enough to go round, those who cflnsidered themselves hardly 
used discovered that Tammany was a corrupt organization^ 
and appealed to the indignation of good citizens. Sometimes 
the Republicans thought it a good opportunity for joining the 
malcontents and inflicting a defeat on Tammany Hall, but the 
Republican Organization was intent only on the spoils and was 
quite ready to sell itself to Tammany Jpr ^ mess of pottage. 
In any event, the attempts at revolt against Tammany could 
not T)e successful, or permanently successful, for it had over 

* AddreBB of Ae Grand Canncil of the Tammany Society, or Columbian 
Order, upon the subject of their recent decision relative to the political use ol 
Tammany HaU, February 4th, X863. N. Y., 1853. 
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its rivals the enormous superiority oijthe monopoly of “regu¬ 
larity” which it had secured; of a long unbroken existence; 
of a consummate experience in the art of wire-pulling acquired 
in the course of that existence; of a Tjast army of “workers” 
provided by the oflSce-holders and the militant members of,.the 
Hall; and of a plentiful supply of places and money, with which 
it bought the leaders of the dissentient factions, or even its 
antagonists o{ the opposite party. These resources enabled 
Tammany to return quickly to power, even when it happened 
to be defeated 1^ a coalition of dissentient Democrats with 
the Bepublicans or with independent citizens. ‘ 

The use which Tammany made o:£ its power, especially 
during the period after tte war, had nothing in common with 
the interests of the party under the banner of which it oper¬ 
ated; considerations of political principles Or proprieties were 
henceforth utterly foreign to it; it did not care eithei> or but 
slightly, for the gratifications of ambitidp procured by the en; 
jqyment of power; its sole aim was to secure and Evxploit the 
vast material resources of the city. Ifi this the Tammany 
men displayed an unexampled rapacity and effrontery; they 
ajlplied themselves to the plunder of the city property with 
a regularity and a coolness which imparted a singularly piquant 
flavour to the ceremony of initiation of new members of the 
Tammany society, at which the following lines were sung: — 

“ Sacred’s the ground where Freedom’s found. 

And virtue stamps hewname.’’ 

t 

Under the wing of the party, Tammany installed jmunicipal 
corruption permanently in iftew York and made it the worst- 
governed city of the American continent, in which the most 
elementary wants of the citizens were unattended to, and which 
constituted a living and abiding reproach to modern civiliza¬ 
tion. 

1 Of the 41 mayors oj N^w York elected by the popular vote from 1834 down 
to 1897, 32 were Democrats, of whom 24 belonged to Tammany, and in eight 
cases were re-elected once or twice, whereas the dissenttents were succ^essful 
only eight times, and mostly thanks to the support of Repoblioans and 
Independents. 
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The systematic robbfry of the public purse, carried on in 
thecity of New York under the auspices of Tammany began, it 
would appear, about 1850, when, in consequence of tlie exten¬ 
sion of the city, the need ^r better means of transport than the 
omnibuses ushered in the era of concessions t(^ raifway com¬ 
panies. From that time the rings got a firm footing, but it 
was in the following decade, from 1860-1870, that they reached 
their apogee. Towards the middle of this decade the municipal 
administration was ali;gady entirely in the hands of a clique 
of a few persons who pulled the strings of the Organization of 
the Democratic party. Settling the ticket for regular candi¬ 
datures among th'emselves, they filled the municipal bodies, 
and evtih the State Legi^ature, with their tools, and got them 
^0 vote expenditure v^hich committed the finances of the city 
to millione of dollars, in the form of sinecures, public worh^, 
taking up laud for phblic purposes, “opening of new streets,” 
subsidies and more or less fraudulent gifts to various associa¬ 
tions, etc. Most of the newspapers were paid to hold their 
tongue; their owners were squared by the municipal adver¬ 
tisements given to them; the reporters all received an annual 
douceur of two hundred dollars.^ Among these engineers of 
municipal corruption a certain Tweed arose, who gav^ his 
name to the ring which has reipained the most famous of them 
all. This man, who with unheard-of audacity looted the capi¬ 
tal of th§ new world, was in reality a vulgar rogue, whose 
name under ordinary circumstances would not have got beyond 
the reports of the police court. A chair-maker by trade, lazy 
and unskilful, he soon gave up his business and all regular 
work and launched fnto speculation and caucus politics. A 
jovial fellow, with a fund of vulgar bonhomie and an exuberant 
nature, he nmnaged to make many friends among the lower 
orders of the city and to win supporter^ iq the party Organi¬ 
zation, which enabled him to obtain several elective posts, one 
mor€ important than the other. In these offices he found 
opportunities ^for jobbery and for acquiring influence over a 

rk t .*'*"**£ Uorernment of the City of New York,'* North American £eview, 
October, Isee. 

VOL. Il~]f 
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number of voters. Butr Tweed’s an{bitions, or rather appe¬ 
tites, were of no ordinary kind. Having come into contact, 
in the municipal life of New York, with a few individuals 
almost as obscure and just as greedy (is himself, they spon¬ 
taneously combined for the same object of laying band? on 
the city. But how were they to get a hold on it ? They 
had no need to look for the lever of ji.rchimedeB; it was there, 
concealed'in the party Organizations which distributed power. 
The strongest Organization ;vas Tammany Hall, and the con¬ 
spirators directed their steps towards it. By a series of skil¬ 
ful movements they made their way into its General Committee, 
got Tweed appointed chairman, then obtained admittance into 
the Tammany society, which, renovated by an infusion of fresh 
elements, elected Tweed to the dignity of “ Grand Sachem.” 
Tweed and his associates were now absolute* masters of Tam¬ 
many Hall, and from that moment tBe city of New W>rk was 
virtually at their feet. 

,The principal members of this clique were, in addition to 
Tweed, an obscure attorney, another jnd mq^'e cultivated 
lawyer, with literary and artistic pretensions, but who was 
only a notoriety-hunter, and an ex-auctioneer, who had gradu¬ 
ally risen in the political world from the post of secretary of 
a ward caucus. These four constituted the managing “King.” 
Disposing through Tammany of nominations to offices, they 
, filled the whole municipal administration with their creatures, 
raised to the bench worthless in^jividuals who sold justice “ like 
grocers,” but who faithfully served the King by screening its 
offending prot^is from the rigour of the law, or bj granting 
it other favours. The members of the Bing took the most im¬ 
portant and influential posts in the municipal administration 
for themselves; thus Tweed got himself appointed street com¬ 
missioner, an official who had under hiS orders a very large 
staff of employees and of labourers. A number of sinecures 
created for the purpose increased the total df people on 
whose votes the Kjpg.could depend. Extensive public works 
served as a pretext for giving, at the cost of the rate-payers, 
real or fictitious occupation to a mass of people, who in reWn 
carried out the political orders of the Bing. This enormous 
patronage which it dispensed to the'lower orders, with the 
assistance of Tammany Hall, was the rock on which it founded 
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its power. With it th^ Bing captured first of all the citadel 
of the l>arty,—the primaries,— which were frequented only 
by humble citizens, and then it made these men vote for its 
candidates at the elections. To complete their niunber, that 
is t0 say, to create voters at its beck and call, tlie Bing pro¬ 
cured naturalizations sn masse of aliens in violation or in 
contempt of the law. Tbe judicial procedure established by 
the law for this purpose was turned into a pure farce by the 
judges devoted to the Bing; they considered and decided more 
than fourteen hundred applications a day; the course of 
the year 1868 they thus admitted more than forty-one 
thousand aliens. Moreover, the Bing organized on an equally 
extensive scale a fraudulent registration of voters, by getting 
fictitious names ^ut on the register, which were used after¬ 
wards for voting. At the poll the election inspectors appointed 
by the %ing made a fafse return, so that at the election of 
Governor iif 1868, the number of votes given, or rather counted, 
in the city of New York turned out to be eight per cent jn 
excess of the entire voting population, t The Governor elected 
was the candidate of the Bing, and he could exercise in its 
favour the right of vetoing such decisions of the Legislature 
as were likely to paralyse the intrigues of the new masters of 
the municipality. The Legislature, however, itself fell in 
with the plans of the Bing. The latter was directly repre¬ 
sented in it by Tweed, who got himself elected seq^tox and, 
succeeded even in obtaining ^he chairmanship of the most 
important senatorial committee. By dint of lavish bribes to 
the members of the assembly, he procured from the Legisla¬ 
ture a law which modified the Charter of the city so as to 
extend the jurisdiction of the mayor, and transfer severaj 
powers in regard to the assessment and apportionment of 
tues, and some otlfer important decisions, to a committee 
composed of the mayor and of three other high municipal 
officials. Bift the holders of these four positions were no 
other than the four members of the Bang. 

Screened on all sides, Tweed and his associates quietly robbed 
the dity exchequer. For instance, they got friends to buy plots 

1 **An Episode in MoLridpsl Qovenunent,** by C. F. 'Wlngmte (JVbitt 
.dawrioaK BenUui, 1874, 187S, 1876). 
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of land which the city afterwards acquired for public purposes 
at extravagant prices; or sent in fictitious claims, which the 
city paid without asking a question; or again, and very often, 
forced the contractors and tradesmen U> swell the totals of the 
accounts and to hand them the difference between the weal 
price and the invoice price. These last were of a fabulous 
extravagance, of which the building and furnishing*of the law * 
courts oonstiUites an imperishable monument; according to 
the estimate, it was to oos^t $260,000, but it swallowed up 
from eight to tllirteen millions, without being fiuished; each 
chair cost $407, and the rest in proportion. Among the 
various items in the accounts there were also safes down for 
more than $400,000. The King carried on its operations for 
several years quite unchecked, the bribed I’ress keeping 
silence, and the electorate being dragged at'the heels of Tam¬ 
many, which it followed out of p.’irty loyalty or ^)ersonal 
interest. The money embezzled by the*.leaders Cf the King 
flpwed in a gulden stream, as we are already aware; among a 
vast number of voters,- in various form's, so t]iat the latter 
only profited by the riigime of plunder. Taxes they had none 
to*pay; the rich paid them, and if they were fleeced, where 
was the harm? The number of voters interested in one way 
or another in the prosperity of Tammany and its King was not 
less than half of the electorate of New York. Intrenched be- 
, hintUTaipmany Hall, which provided it with the popular vote, 
the King might have continuq4 exploits for a long time, 
and it was a mere qhanoe that stopped them in 1871. One 
of the fellow-workers of the King, who thought hp had not 
been sufficiently rewarded, ind who had in vain prosecuted a 
qlaim on the municipal funds, got cognizance of certain fraudu¬ 
lent accounts, through a small municipal employee, and took 
them to a newspaper. The scandal beceOue public; good citi¬ 
zens shook off their torpor, organized themselves, and forced 
the courts to intervene. The members of the Ri»g, by betray¬ 
ing one anotlier tp save their skin, facilitated the enquiry 
opened into tlieir misdeeds, but considerable efforts were re¬ 
quired to dislodge them. Unmasked and publicly oonviKted, 
Tweed snapped his fingers at public opinion ^d the law by 
asking: “What are you going to do at»ut it?” and what was 
more characteristic, he was not left in the lurch, not only by 
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the troop of his lieutei^ts and sub-lieutenants, but by the 
voters of his district, wlfo triumphantly re-elected him to the 
Senate of the State. Eventually the King was defeated at 
the municipal election, |ind its principal members and acolytes 
werg prosecuted or forced to abscond or retire. The opera¬ 
tions of the Bing cost the rate-payers $160,000,000 at the 
. lowest computation; the consolidated debt of the city increased 
by more than $100,000,0(K), and the annual expenditure was 
doubled.* 

Hut the lesson was of little service to the city of New York; 
after a short time, when the champions of honest government 
got slack, Tammany recovered itself, and in 1874 it was once 
more in possession of the mayoralty." The Republican Organ¬ 
ization, the rival of Tammany Hall, contributed to this result 
Itself, by a manoeuvre which will be repeated over and over 
again i%the municipal history of New York; the independent 
citizens having opposed a candidate to that of Tammany Hall, 
fhe Republican Macliine brought into the field another candi¬ 
date of its own, on the pretext of not jeopardizing the prestige 
and eohesion bf the Republican party, which would be needed 
in the coming State and national political battles. ThtlSe 
tactics, which divided the forces arrayed against Tammany, 
had the natural result of letting its candidate get in. The 
Republican Organization was not so very sorry for this; a 
secret understanding with its rival of Tammany Hall secured 
it a share in tlm spoils. The upshot of the revolt of 1871 
against Tweed’s Ring was to bfing about a partial weeding ol 
the bench and of the upper administrative staff, and to stop 
the fiagraht waste of public mosey. Tweed’s Bing disap¬ 
peared, but its place was taken by a small coterie of politicians 
of low degree, who were just as dishonest, and who ruled the 
party Organization just as autocratically. For a time Tam¬ 
many was more careful in the choice of its candidates, but 
simply in ori^r to lull the vigilance of the voters by making 
them believe that it had turned over a jew leaf. Besides, it 
pursued these tactics only with the most conspicuous offices 
which headed the list. The rest of the ticket was filled up as 

* Hmw fixsTM are taken frftin Lalor's Cyclopmdia of PoUHcal BdenOi the 
ftrtiole, ** Tammmw y Halt ,” by.T&lcot Williams. 
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before with corrupt or vulgar men, net excepting the members 
of the town council. * 

Continually perfecting its Machine, Tammany Hall drew 
more and more closely within its organization the lowest 
strata of the population, and in parf;icular the “dangerous 
classes,” the men who are on the borders of the criminal class 
when they do not form part of it. The publicans and the, 
keepers of all kinds of low resorts, enrolled by fair means 
or foul in the Organization of Tammany Hall, served it as 
recruiting sergeants amon^ the large proletariate and the 
gaol-birds who swarmed in Kew York. The managing staff 
of Tammany itself, too, came up to a level which was not 
much higher.* Howevet, at the head of the municipality 
Tammany Hall still tolerated jnore or less resjieotable persons, 
who served as figure-heads. A temporary eclipse of Tam¬ 
many having brought Democratic mayors, elected in,spite of 
it, into the Town Hall for a few yearsf Tammany thought it 
a good move, in order to ingratiate itself with respectable 
vbters, to raise the staiidard of respectability of its candidates 
still further, and it procured the election of a very dis- 
tittguished mayor (A. S. Hewitt) itself. But in the end Tam¬ 
many grew tired of these tactics when it saw that these mayors 
wanted to govern the city in the interests of the city. 
Appealing, with the surreptitious assistance of the Repub¬ 
lican Organization, to the time-honoured political divisions 
which split the rate-payers into two hostile camps in spite of 
the identity of their interests fn municipal government, Tam¬ 
many Hall, from 18b8 onwards, installed in the mayoralty, 
for one term after another,< individuals who were akin rather 
to the section of the electorate which haunted saloons and 
|[ambling-hells. The Tammany men were now a family 
party, and shameless corruption recommenced on a gigantic 
scale. 

Taught by Tweed’s experience, however, lys successors 

* Tlie enquiry condaoteu In 1889 by an Independent New York paper proved 
that the executive committee of Tammany Hall comprised 28 professional 
politicians, 1 person convicted of murder, 1 man Indicted for murder hat 
acquitted, 1 person prosecuted for bribery, 4 professional gamblers, 5 ex¬ 
keepers of gaming-houses, 4 saloon-keepers, 6 ex-^tK>a-kee£pr8,3 ex-puglllsta, 

6 members of the Tweed gang, 3 ex-car.con6actora, 1 lawyer, 2 sot-duant 
lawyers, etc. (Nutfon, 1894, Vol. UY, p. 4 ). 
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changed their modus ape^ttdi; they took care not to swell the 
taxes; they even gave the rate-payers the illusion of economy 
and reduced taxation (the appearance of which was obtained 
by the fact that part of (the current expenditure was defrayed 
by leans, by the increasing revenues of the city, and by the fall 
in the rate of interest on the municipal debt, while the higher 
'Valuation of the ratable property brought down the relative 
rate of taxation. ‘ To make up for this the IJammany men 
developed a complete system of_ blackmailing. The prin¬ 
cipal instrument of this plunder was the poRce; they levied 
a regular toll, prescribed by a fixed tariff, on all the saloons, 
houses of ill-fame, and gambling-hells; extorted money, on 
false pretences or on no pretence at all, from small traders 
whom they had the power of'molesting. Other perfectly 
lawful businesses ♦ere subjected to a tribute: steamlxjat com¬ 
panies, tnsurance sooietifes, banks, etc., paid blackmail in 
i;^tum for the “proteStion” accorded to them. The police 
captains aad even the policemen had to buy their places froy 
their superiors by payment of large sums, according as the 
district was more or less “ rich, ” that is to say, contained 
more loot. Part of the money thus extorted went to the heml 
men of Tammany; it appears that they fixed beforehand for 
each ward and district the amount of the blackmail which 
was to be paid to them, and left the police all that it succeeded 
in getting over and above this.* Tammany even took cared^hat 
sources of extortion should mjt be wanting; it used all its 
influence to obtain laws restrictive of thg traffic in spirituous 
liquors, prohibiting the sale of them on Sunday or at night¬ 
time, or increasing the amount of the license, etc., and then 
sold the protection of the police to the offenders. Every, 
interest, lawful as well as unlawful, which was dependent on 
the municipal administration, was blackmailed by Tammany. 
“The government of the city in fact became a huge market, 
in which the officers might as well have sat at little tables 
and sold their wares openly.”* 

* Tramany financiering, ibid., p. 318. 

* See Tbe Ijidependent of the 13th September, ISM, the article by Frank 
Hoaa, one of the couneei who proeecuted the enquiry into the administration 
of the police befoA a committee of the Senate, whiidi became famous under 
ttle name of the Lexow Committee. 

* ITatitm, Tol. LVOl, p. 460. 
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The revelation of these scandals, due to the courageous 
initiative of private individuals, produced, in 1894, a revolt 
like that formerly directed against Tweed and his gang; it 
took place under the same conditions and had the same effects; 
the independent citizens and those Democrats who were in¬ 
dignant at or jealous of Tammany, having made common cause 
with the Kepublicans, the coalitiop defeated Tammany Hall 
and carried out a cleansing process in the administration, in the 
ordinary as well as the motiiphorical sense of the words; it re¬ 
formed the police and had the streets swept, which under the 
Tammany rdgime had been left in a dirty state from motives of 
economy. But at the myct election, w4ien a vigorous attempt 
was made to enforce, m an unmistakable way, the supremacy 
of municipal interests in the administration of the city, by 
choosing a mayor and other municipal candidates solely for 
their competence and their charmiter, irrespective of till party 
considerations, the two rival Organizations once* more made 
fiends, and, as usual, their parties followed them^ with the 
result that Tammany -Hall came back into ppwer. Bather 
t^an see the mayoralty slip from the party Machines, the 
Bepublican Organization preferred to hand over the city to 
Tammany, its rival. It did so by running a third candidate 
and thrusting him, because he was a Bepublican, on the Bepub¬ 
lican voters, although it knew jierfectly well that he could not 
get cn. The occurrence, which was not a very novel one in 
the history of New York, on tliis occasion derived exceptional 
gravity from the fact that this election (of 1897) inaugurated 
a new era in the municipal life of the American metropolis, 
which, owing to an amalgamation of New York with Brooklyn 
.and other neighbouring agglomerations, became the second 
largest city of the world, and offered an enormous stake to 
those who were contending for its admihistration. 


Ill 

This very summary sketch of the history of Tammany Hall 
and of the municipal administration of New^York, which is 
indissolubly connected with it, oerfeinly presents a unique 
career, but by no means an exceptional one; the same features 
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will be found in that of i^iost of the large cities of the Union; 
Tammany has only exhibited them in a singularly exaggerated 
form. Moreover, some of these cities were not tetter off than 
New York, and had a history somewhat resembling and parallel 
witlf that of Tammany Hall. Thus almost at the very moment 
when Tweed’s Bing was being overthrown at New York, amid 
shouts of general indignation, in the second municipality of 
the Republic, in Philadelphia, a Bing was baing installed 
which was to be master of the city for years to come. This 
was the (?as Ring, the most famous, next to Teftnmany’s, in the 
annals of American municipal life. Of the factors which made 
the Tammany Bing possible and enspred its success, several 
were absent in Philadelphia; it did not possess a living tradi¬ 
tion of party loyalty as old and* as materialized as that em¬ 
bodied in Tammany Hall; in its population the alien element 
introdudld by the constant flow of immigration was not very 
considerable*; the Quaker city, too, had no populace like that 
of New Work, but, on the contrary, contained a very largp 
medium class, composed of small tradesfolk and well-to-do 
artisans, occupying their own houses, and in their capacity of 
ratepayers directly interested in good municipal governmenl. 
But all these advantages were more than counterbalanced for 
evil by the unusual perfection of the party Machine, with the 
help of which the Gas Ring captured and bled the city. From 
this point of view the history of the Gas Ring is particularly 
characteristic. , 

The anxieties of the Civil War having, kept the good citi¬ 
zens more.than ever away from the primarie.s, the latter fell 
completely into the hands of the feast exalted social elements. 
With their assistance a few needy and ambitious individually 
succeeded in getting places in the gas department, which was 
a dependency of the rtunicipality. Having under their orders 
a very large number of employees and workmen (as many as 
two thousand), these personages conceived the idea of turning 
them into political agents by making them t^e up the business 
and assume the power of the party Organization. Methodically 
distributed among all the wards of the city, the Gas Depart¬ 
ment people fi^ed the primaries and, thanks to their number 
and their discipline, secured majorities for the delegates whom 
their employers pointed out to them beforehand. The com- 
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maud of snch a compact mass of ‘^woTkers” had made the 
leaders installed in the gas department an important electoral 
factor, and soon procured them valuable alliances in the other 
municipal departments. These eontrfcuted to the Gas Bing 
their quota of employees, who were reinforced by the employees 
of the contractors and tradespeople doing business with the 
municipality, of the saloon-keepers, as well as of the numerous 
servants of the street-oar companies, in which the head men 
of the Bing became sharehplders. All these troops formed a 
single army, marching at the order of the Bing, with the police 
on its flanks. A friendly mayor filled the whole force with 
politicians of low degree, who voted in the primaries as citi¬ 
zens, induced the humbler voters to attend them, and got rid 
of the independent ones by "their power as police officers; 
they prevented them from getting into the primaries; at the 
elections they screened the electoral frauds which it -vfas their 
duty to prevent, and made things unpleasant for those who 
protested. Intrigue and corruption by means of sinecures in 
the gas department or elsewhere definitively silenced opposition 
and gave the Bing complete control of the primaries and the 
conventions, that is to say, the monopoly of the regular candi¬ 
datures. Bo candidate hostile to the Bing could obtain a 
nomination. Bo one who had not given pledges to the Bing 
could be elected, not only to municipal assemblies, but even 
to thr3 State Legislature or Congress. For the Bing, following 
the example of its prototype qf Bew York, took care to ally 
itself with the dommant political party; at Bew York the 
Democrats were in a majority, and the Bing there became 
Democrat; at Philadelphia'the Bepublicans were in power, 
and the Bing hoisted the standard of the Bepublican party, and 
out of party loyalty almost all its followers voted the ticket 
privately settled by the Gas Bing. Th'e compact battalions 
which the latter brought to the Bepublican party were such a 
valuable reinforcement to it that the independent'Bepublicans, 
imitating the attitijdetof the leaders of the Democratic party in 
the State of Bew York towards Tweed and his successors, 
or of the Bepublican leaders towards the carpet-baggefs in 
the South, did not care to look too closely ipto the means 
by which these contingents were sut>plied to them; in the 
situation created by the war their great object was the success 
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of the Bepublican party,,which seemed to them bound up with 
the safety of the Union. Then when the problems raised by 
the war passed out of the acute stage, another preoccupation, 
of an anything but sentimental kind, made the interest of 
the‘Kepublioan party paramount; it became the champion 
of protection, from which Pennsylvania, a pre-eminently 
manufacturing State, bene^ted most. To maintain the high 
customs duties, the manufacturers of Philadelphia and of the 
State silenced all scruples and m^de over to the Organization 
their votes and those of their numerous worlcmen, whose in¬ 
terest was, or was represented to them as, identical with that 
of their employers. The upshot wa^ that the Bing managed 
to fill the whole municipal administration and most of the 
town councils with its creatures; and to plant its garrison in 
the State Legislature. 

Once^n power, the Bing exploited the city exchequer 
just as methodically as, but with more prudence and decency 
than, the Cammany Bing; the controllers of the Gas Bing toqjc 
care to entrugt the high municipal offices to more or less re¬ 
spectable personages, whom they used as figure-heads, whUe 
they themselves kept behind the scenes; nor did they rob with 
the same effrontery as Tweed and Co. But the city of Phila¬ 
delphia was no better off; the price of gas was exorbitant, and 
the enormous income which it brought in to the municipality 
disappeared by means of a mysterious system of accounts^ the 
city debt increased at the rate.of three millions a year, with¬ 
out any important improvement being. introduced into the 
municipal, plant; to meet the interest on the ever growing 
debt the rates were made heavier and heavier; “inefficiency, 
waste, badly paved, and filthy streets, unwholesome and offen; 
sive water, and slovenly and costly management have been 
the rule for years past throughout the city government.”* 

^ Petition prAented in 1883 to the State Legislatare by several leading 
eitlzens of Philadelphia, who describe the conditio^ of jhe city in those terms: 
“ Philadelphia is now recognized as the worst-pay^ and worst-cleaned city in 
the civilized world. The water supply is so bad that during many weeks of 
the last winter it was not only distasteful and unwholesome for drinking, but 
offensive for bathing purposes. The effort to clean the streets was abandoned 
for months, and Ho attempt was made to that end until some publie-epirlted 
citizens, at their own expense, cleaned a number of the principal thorough¬ 
fares. The system of sewerage and the physical condition of the sewers are 
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Exploiting all the resources of the citjr, the King did not spare 
even the charitable institutions and the prisons,— it imper¬ 
turbably took its tribute of them. It made electoral coin out 
of sohoolmasterships, and filled the soJiools with incompetent 
teachers. It sowed the seeds of corruption everywhere; itfset 
up a hotbed of it in the municipal assemblies; it contaminated 
even the courts of law. Like the Tammany Bing, it stopped 
the mouth ofo the press by regular subsidies, so that not a 
single paper could be foupd to plead the cause of honest 
government. If manufactured majorities at the polls by 
means of frauds in voting and in the counting of the ballots; 
it bought votes wholesale and retail, -forcing all those who 
received salaries from the city to provide the wherewithal for 
corruption. The policemen entrusted with the dirty work 
already described were also taxed at twenty dollars a head 
and more, and their captains at a much higher figui%. The 
air reeked with corruption. , 

, The power of the Machine, which shielded the Bing that was 
responsible for this state of things, was reinforcpd by certain 
peculiarities of municipal organization in America to which I 
have already alluded, by saying that they stimulated municipal 
abuses. This organization, which was by no means uniform, 
presented in several cities, and those the largest ones, a tangled 
heap of administrative bodies placed pell-mell by the side or on 
, the top of one another, of small committees and commissions 
with independent powers and separate accounts, which, added 
to the complication of the system, made it impossible to con¬ 
trol those bodies. At Philadelphia “ thirty-two departments or 
executive arms, all independent of each other, and of any head 
save councils, divided the management of affairs, and reduced 
responsibility to a minimum.” ‘ The confusion and irrespon¬ 
sibility which resulted therefrom were fhrther accentuated by 
the frequent changes which the State Legislature made in the, 

• 

sotorlonaly Imu!, — so so as to be daogerouB to the health and most 

offeaslre to the comfort of oui^ people. Public work has been done so badly 
that stmcturM have bad to be renewed aliQOSt as soon as finished. Qthers 
have been in part constructed at enormous expense, and then permitted to 
to decay without completion.’* 

^ Qity Oovemment in Philadelphia, by £.<P. AUinson*aud B. Penrose, 
Baltimore, 1887, p. 61 (’* Johns Hopkiiu University Studies in Historical and 
Political lienee ”). 
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organization of the citj. In most of the States there Was no 
organic mxuiicipal law securing the government of the cities a 
certain measure of stability; each city received from the Legis¬ 
lature its charter, which prescribed its administration some¬ 
what minutely, and which might be changed at any moment in 
its smallest details. Practically deprived of self-government, 
the cities were at the njercy of the Legislatures, or rather of 
the small groups of their members who used iheir powers to 
experiment on the municipal charters for reasons which were 
often of an interested nature. If sinecures* were wanted, re¬ 
course was had to the Legislature, which created new offices in 
the city departments with nominal, duties; if the object was 
to turn out political opponents, or, on the other hand, to save 
friends from the risks of an impending election, the Legislature 
obligingly voted a law which abolished the offices of the first- 
named* or prolonged the terms of the second; was it desired 
,to grant a financial ‘company privileges not contemplated or 
prohibited by the law, the Legislature was called in and for|h- 
with voted % bill a&oordingly. The •municipality, even if it 
was honest, was not master in its own house. 

There was thus a permanent conspiracy between the faulty 
legal organization, which destroyed the responsibility of the 
municipal authorities to their constituents, and the party 
Machine, which did away with the responsibility of the muni¬ 
cipal voters to themselves and the interests of thei» city. 
The more the ramifications <jf the Machine extended in the 
city and beyond it, the more grave and mischievous did thh 
conspira^ become, and it reached its highest point when the 
majority in the municipality and in the Legislature belongec 
to the same party and the same Machine. In New York, 
where the State Legislature generally had a Bepublican major¬ 
ity, Tammany Hall, which was supposed to represent the 
Democratic party in the city, could not expect any favourt 
from the Legislature in Albany, and might even be seriously 
embarrassed in its operations by the intervention of the Legis¬ 
lature. But at Philadelphia the majority in the municipalitj 
belonged to the same party that was predominant in the Statf 
Legislature; ^and as the latter’s majority was made up -witl 
the vast vote of the city of Philadelphia, the Ring which rulec 
the city was sure of support in the Legislature. In vain, 
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therefore, did independent citizens appeal to the Legislatnre, 
whose somewhat excessive powers in the matter of municipal 
regulation might have been used as a check on municipal 
abuses. Nor could these citizens count' on the support of the 
Democratic opposition, for the men who ran the Kepubli(&n 
Machine, that is to say, the Ring, came to a secret under¬ 
standing with the managers of the Pemocratic Organization, 
and in the wards where the independents were too numerous, 
got in Democratic candidates.who promised to do as they were 
told, just as Tweed proceeded when he bought Republican 
caucuses in New York. Deft to their own resources, the inde¬ 
pendents had great difficulty in contesting even 'a single one 
of the many elective offices to be filled up; for, apart from the 
monopoly of regular candidatures, the Machines secured that 
of the ballots, thanks to the slip ticket system. In fact, if the 
electors were asked to vote for a single independent caddidate 
while acquiescing in the return of the ‘^regular” candidates, 
to .the other offices, it was necessary to provide them with 
ballot-papers containing; together with the name.of the inde- 
pei^dent candidate, those of the candidates for all the other 
posts, and with alterations for the different electoral districts 
of Philadelphia besides; and if the Republicans as well as the 
Democrats were appealed to on behalf of this independent 
candidate, all these tickets had to be supplied in duplicate. 
JJDbus khe Machine drew a sort of iron circle around municipal 
life; from whatever side good qjtizens approached, they were 
confronted and driven, back by the Machine. Many attempts 
were made to dislodge the Ring; they failed time a^ter time, 
but in the end the assailants managed to effect a breach in the 
fortress, and, gaining ground step by step, amid a series of 
incidents which I shall have another opportunity of relating, 
succeeded at the expiration of ten years *in overthrowing the 
Ring. But, as in New York, the triumph of the good citizens , 
was not of long duration. The municipal administration once 
more fell under thp yoke of the Machine, whose managers 
exploited it on more or less commercial lines. Abuses were 
not so flagrant, but extravagance none the less continued to 
characterize the municipal government of Philadelphia.' 

^ This extravagance is attested by two sets of figures, which speak volumes: 
During the twelve years which followed the defeat of the Gas Ring (1883~-18M) 
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Among the other lasge cities, several, especially Washing¬ 
ton,* New Orleans, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Chicago,* were 
hardly better off than Philadelphia or New York in the mat¬ 
ter of Bings. Elsewhere municipal disorders occurred on a 
sdaller scale, but under almost similar conditions; that is to 
say, that wherever municipal resources whetted people’s appe¬ 
tites, and a large population devoid of natural cohesion and 
public spirit, but abounding in floating and corrupt elements, 
and wedded to the notion of “ regularity,” could be easily taken 
in tow by the party Machine, the latter allowed the municipal 
property to become the prey of the boldest spirits. Almost 
all the cities whose population exceeded 100,000, or even a 
lesser figure, had their Bings. At one time a Bing was de¬ 
liberately formed to plunder the city by a few persons who 
were trying to capture^ the Orgai^ization of the predominant 
politiihl party for J;hat purpose. At another the Bing de- 
• veloped almost automatically through the play of the party 
system. • The plan of fighting municipal elections on political 
lines, withgut reference to the special fitness or even to 
the integrity of the candidates, brought into municipal Jife 
many individuals of questionable public spirit, who soon dis¬ 
covered that the government of the city offered opportunities 
for extravagance and jobbery, and they took advantage of 
it with more or less audacity or more or less moderation. 
Sometimes it was a formal Bing with a regular organtzatioa 


the current expenditures of the city rose from 13t millions of dollars (in ronnd 
numbers) to more than 32 millions (137 per cenf), whereas the value of the 
rateable paoperty increased from fi54 to 770 millions only (37 per cent). 

1 Three years of Bing government (1871-1874) saddled the city of Washington 
with a debt twice as large (in proportion to the population) as that contracted 
by the whole Union during the four years of civil war; and what the city ^ot 
in return in the form of the public works, which had served as a pretext for 
this extravagant expenditure, was valueless; thus the wood pavement cost 
four millions of dollars, but it was so badly done that it had to be renewed at 
a fresh cost of *1,420,000 (see JTotfon, Vol. XLII, p. 28; Vol. XLV, p. 47). 

* An emineflt citizen of this city sums up the career of the municipality 
under the government of political parties as foUowg; '*lt has made the city 
hall of Chicago an asylum of party retainers, who live on the public revenues, 
consol party management, and stand between the people and their govern¬ 
ment. It culminated in Chicago in 1895, in a common council which was 
literally a den ot thieves. Some three fourths of the members banded them¬ 
selves together^ plunder the public and to blackmail corporations” (The 
Municipal Outlook^ by Edwin B. Smith, Chicago Municipal Voters’ League, 
1896, p. 7). 
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which carried on the exploitation of, the city, after having 
gained a footing in a municipal department, which served it 
as a citadel whence it directed its operations; such was the 
celebrated Ring of San Francisco, which was installed in the 
fire department. At another time the Rings were moreen 
the nature of temporary and intermittent combinations. For 
the better concealment of their designs, they often fastened 
on a single municipal department which offered them some¬ 
thing to exploit or the means flf making money. This depart¬ 
ment was frequently that of the police, as in New York 
under the late rule of Tammany. 

When the scandals reached their highest pitch, or the burden 
of taxation became intolerable, revolts broke out against the 
corrupt Rings and the Machines, as in New York and Phila¬ 
delphia. That is to say, the good citizens' shook off their 
indifference, rose, organized themselves, beat to armk, and 
marched against the enemies of the public weal intrenched 
behind the Machine of the predominant party. The inde¬ 
pendents combined with the rival party for this purpose, 
detmdied honest citizens from the party in power, and often 
succeeded in overthrowing the Ring. Many of these revolts 
introduced new tendencies, new currents, into American 
political life caught in the toils of party organization, and 
for this reason the most important and the most character¬ 
istic of these attempts at emancipation will be considered in 
their proper place. For the mpraent, so far as the history 
of the growing influence of the Caucus in municipal life and 
‘ the direction taken by the latter under its impulse is con¬ 
cerned, it need only be pointed out that the revolts in 
question, even the most successful, the most victorious ones, 
were but incidents, which merely made a break in the prescrip¬ 
tion of the power of the Machine. HaS’dly freed ftom its 
yoke, the American cities for the most part soon fell under it 
again, for this simple reason, that the principal factors of 
the situation remained* the same. When the anger provoked 
by the sudden revelation of the scandals calmed down, and 
when the vigilance of the good citizens began to tire, which 
was always pretty soon, the permanent forces op. which the 
Machine rested, after having been in abeyance for a moment, 
asserted themselves once more. They afflicted the great 
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majority of voters with a dimness of sight, and even those 

who had some clearness of vision were content to ask, like the 
member of Congress, who, having come into the House while 
the claims of two ri^al candidates to a contested seat were 
being investigated, and having been told by a colleague that 
“they are both rascals,” enquired: “Which is our rascal?” 
In one form or anothe^ therefore, in a greater or lesser 
degree, the municipal abuses upheld or enopuraged by the 
Caucus continued to be common occurrences in most of the 
large cities. In all parts of the country they stamped munici¬ 
pal administration, not to mention the moral effects, with 
two leading traits which constitute the material result of its 
career since the Civil War: an excessive increase in the debt 
of the city, and the utter inadequacy of its municipal plant. 
Of the colossal sums expended, a certain portion went into the 
pockets of the plunder's, and the greater portion, which was 
^ devoted to legitimatfe objects, was misapplied by untrustworthy 
or inoongpetent agents, leaving the cities with no thoroughly 
developed or well executed public works. 


IV 

The direct exploitation of municipal interests, on the.brut^ 
methods popularized by Tweed, was at an early stage sup¬ 
plemented, and afterwards more and more replaced, bj 
indirect exploitation. This last method was peculiarlj 
favourecf by a special phenomenbn of the economic expansion, 
the stimulating property of which in the corruption of muni¬ 
cipal government I have already pointed out. The special 
economic factor referred to was the rise of joint-stock indus¬ 
trial concerns, of corporations. While imparting to corruption 
a fresh development, often of a more subtle but of an exceed¬ 
ingly penetrating kind, it enabled th^ party Organization a1 
the same time to take a more direct, more personal share in the 
prostitution .of the powers of government to private interests. 
The extraordinary outburst of manufactures and of speculation, 
after the wA, brought about a concentration of capital un¬ 
precedented in history, which made a comparatively limited 
rot,. It — K 
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number of capitalist combinations masters of most of the 
economic functions of the country. Ijaily spreading further 
and further, the compauies overran the American continent 
all the more easily that the notions and the habits of indi¬ 
vidual freedom and non-intervention of the State, which had 
passed into dogmas, secured industrial liberty, and that the 
legislator trained in these notions ^id habits was taken im- 
awares by the, unexpected evolution of industrial relations. 
While rendering great services to the community and develop¬ 
ing its economic life with increasing force and rapidity, the 
corporations exhibited insatiable greed and, as it were, an 
innate tendency to push their way by trampling on individual 
interests, or on the weaker interests which crossed their path. 
They tried to create monopolies by crushing competition per 
fas et nefas. Will the State remain a passive spectator of 
this power, or will it use its authority to arrest this coalition 
of selfish interests, which in their carder of encroachment, 
may^ constitute a danger for the general interest, or in any 
event will it be watohfjil enough to stof) direct usurpation 
on their part ? These were the questions raised from the 
very beginning. The answer given by the course of events 
was not satisfactory; the organs of government showed them¬ 
selves at the outset indifferent or even too obliging to the 
corporations. With culpable complaisance they made over to 
Jhe oopipanies large portions of the public property entrusted 
to their care, and by their tolerance facilitated the abuses 
in which the latter indulged. 'The corporations, which had 
command of money, used it lavishly to buy the support and 
the connivance of which they ^tood in need. 

^Their operations were directed in the first place against 
municipal administration, with a view to obtaining from it 
concessions which consisted of the right to run undertakings 
of public interest, to utilize the public thoroughfares or the 
land of the city for streetcars, railways, rMlroadf in transit, 
gas works, electrical, supply, water works, etc. These conces¬ 
sions or “franchises,” out of which the companies made a 
profit, consequently represented for the cities which had the 
disposal of them an asset for which it was only right to obtain 
a return. But the companies more often than not managed 
to get the franchises gratis, or by payment of an absurdly 
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small uue; they bought the members of the city councils, 

which were generally fllled, thanks to the Caucus, with poli¬ 
ticians of a low stamp. The steady growth of the cities and 
the technical improverjents in the means of transport and com- 
miyiioation increased the number of the franchises and their 
value, and along with them the opportunities for corruption. 
The traffic in franchises became very common in the large 
cities; it created a particular species of town councillors, 
which acquired a melancholy popularity under the name of 
“boodle aldermen,”* from whom’the corporations bought the 
ordinance of the council, or who even of their own accord 
organized a syndicate to hold out a public right until a pur¬ 
chaser could be found. The municfpal freebooters, organized 
in “rings” or “combines,” thus found a means of making 
money without taking it directly out of the pockets of the 
ratepajiprs, but the los» was none the less enormous to the 
latter; for if the companies had paid the cities for the fran¬ 
chises, o^ paid what they were worth, tliere would have been 
no need, as has been calculated in th§ case of New York, for 
instance, of ftiunioipal taxes to defray the city expenditure.® 
The corporations obtained numberless other favours whibh 
consolidated their monoiroly, to the detriment of the citizens, 
or even of future generations, bound by tbe culpable com¬ 
plaisance or negligence of the municipalities. With their 
complicity the corporations even evaded payment of their 
proper quota of rates, and paid only a very small portion of' 
them, leaving the burden to beTrorne by the poorer ratepayers.® 

While buying boodle aldermen directly*whenever they could, 
the companies, which had considerable interests at stake, hit 

* The word “ boodle,” used In vulgar parlance, and especially in thieves* 
slang, to denote money 0 ( booty, has become synonymous with money used 
for bHbery, especially ftir bribing aldermen. Cf. C. L. Norton, Political 
Americanismt, N. Y., 1890, and E. Brown and A. Strauss, A Dictionary of 
Amerir.an PoUtipa, N. Y., 1892. 

® A. R. Gonkling, City Oovemment in the United Statee, N. Y., 1895, p. 17S. 

* The triennial report, of 1898, of the Bureau 8i Labour Statistics of the 
State of Illinois, points out that the tax on dogs brings in more to Chicago 
than 4hat on the street-car companies. ** In 1886 the dogs paid .1127,948 for 
the few privilegea they enjoy, while the street-car companies paid $30,530; but 
soon afterwards ^e dog, having less influence in legislative balls than certain 
financiers, had to bear the larger burden,” In 1896 the dog-tax yielded $84,482 
while all the street-car lines together brought in only $58,828. 
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upon the plan of supplementing thiS resource by tiding to 
pack the councils in their own way 'and for their own con¬ 
venience, to get in men who would be at their disposal from 
the beginning. With this object the corporations laid hands 
on the machinery of the party Organization; they interveped 
with their money and their creatures in the primaries and the 
conventions to secure the nomination o( accommodating candi¬ 
dates, or even constructed the pafty Machine from top to 
bottom for their own use on the method adopted, for instance, 
by the Gas King“in Philadelphia, and did as they liked with 
the political Organization which distributed elective offices; 
or again subsidized the existing Machine, which, in return, 
gave them the benefit of its influence with its nominees, on 
the principle of do ut dUs applied to all concerned. 

The relations of this kind between the party Organizations 
and the corporations grew up not so much in municipal life as 
in the larger spheres of the States and oP'the Union, in which 
the big companies took their full flight. With interests extend¬ 
ing over the economic surface of the country, and with an 
unquenchable thirst for gain, they needed still rfiore the oom- 
plAisance of Congress and of the State Legislatures. But to 
buy their members singly, as plain aldermen were bought, was 
not such an easy matter, owing alike to the great number of 
the legislators, which would have rendered the operation an 
expensive one, and to their higher character and rank, which 
'made attempts to corrupt them more hazardous. The party 
Organizations very often provid^^d a way of getting round them 
more cheaply and more effectively: the representatives elected 
with the all-powerful aid of the Organizations, or even with 
their money, contracted obligations towards them which had 
no need to be expressly stated; they flowed from the nature 
of human relations. Entering into alliance with the Organi¬ 
zations, by means of heavy contributions to their funds, or 
even by paying them the whole bill of the electipn campaign, 
the corporations obtained a hold over the representatives. “ I 
wanted,” declared "Jay Gould, the celebrat^ speculator, to a 
legislative committee of enquiry before which he was sum¬ 
moned as a witness, “ I wanted the Ijegislatures of four States, 
and to obtain control of them I made the Legislatures with 
my own money; I found this plan a cheaper one.” Direct legis- 
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lative bribery wae not pn that account unknown; not often 
met with in Congress, it was far more common in the State 
Legislatures; but even in these assemblies a large proportion 
or most of the members were not to be bought, and if they 
showed themselves too obliging to the corporations, it was 
more often because their dependent position with regard to 
the party Organizations ^d their powerful backers forced 
them to be so. A member of the Legislature of Xew York has 
pathetically explained this by saying to a journalist: “ I want 
to be honest, and I am honest; but I am t^e slave of the 
Organization, and if I kick out I am politically ruined.”* 
Often the companies made use of the machinery of the party 
Organizations to introduce their own ^.gents into the State 
Legislatures and Congress, so that they were directly repre¬ 
sented in these assemblies, like constituencies, by several 
memberf, who formed a ring there devoted to their special 
interests. In the years immediately following the war Con¬ 
gress was ruled by a set of industrial rings of this kind which 
made common,cause on log-rolling principles.* 

Under one aspect or another the party Organizations ap¬ 
peared as the base of operations for all’ the great private 
interests in their efforts to bend the power of the State tc 
their own selfish ends, efforts which have filled the greatei 
part of the history of the United States since the Civil War. 
The railroad companies took the lead in the attack delivered by 
monopoly on the power.of the ^ate as representing the public 
interest. The construction of the immense network of rail¬ 
roads, they; financial management, and their working were 
marked by flagrant abuses, committed for the benefit of small 
rings of financiers and speculators, with the help or the toler¬ 
ance of the State. Almost all the railroad lines were built at 
an excessive cost, with subsidies in money, and especially in 
grants of land made by Congress out of the national property. 
Too often theee concessions, by which in the fourteen years 
from 1861 to 1876 a territory of more 4hw 163,000,000 of 

* Momy in City Elections, an address before the Commonwealth Club In 
New York, March 21,1887, by Joseph E. Bishop. 

* The North American Review referred to this subject In 1869 in the 
following terms: ‘•A net-work of rings controls Congress, and forms a hedge 
which marks the iimit within which argument and reason may prevail (The 
Session, April, 1869, p. 617). 
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aores had passed into the hands pf the companies, were 
granted to shady speculators, who commended themselves to 
members of Congress by their lavish contributions to the funds 
of the party Organizations in their States, and to whom many 
a Senator owed his seat. The vast tracts of land obtained 
from the government made the companies a quasi-feudal power 
in the respective localities, and si^pplied them with ample 
material for ‘banking and stock-exchange speculations. To 
obtain the capital required, for building the lines, the conces¬ 
sion-holders issued stock, with which they indulged in reckless 
and fraudulent gambling, of which the public, who invested 
their savings in these securities, was the victim; and it was 
almost impossible, owing to the inadequacy of the law, to 
call the company directors te account; sometimes, even, at 
their instigation, special laws passed by" the Legislatures 
screened their predatory operations'. But the moat crying 
abuses came to light in the working of 'the lines, in the arbi¬ 
trary application of freight tariffs, “ abuses so glaring in their 
proimrtions as to savour of fiction rather fean actual history ” *: 
t]}e directors allowed different terms to different customers, 
which enabled the one to crush all competition, thanks to 
reduced rates, and ruined the others. 

A few years after the war it became clear that in the case 
of railroads free competition did not supply the required regu- 
• latol of economic relations, that it was absolutely necessary to 
have them supervised and regelated by the State. Thereupon 
the companies began a desperate struggle to escape from the 
State, and for a considerable time they held it in, check, be¬ 
cause they had succeeded in introducing their own contingents 
‘ into the forces of the State arrayed against them, by means of 
the direct corruption of the lobby,* as well as through the 
medium of the party Organization. Their money and their 


* Report of the committee of enquiry on raiiroade appointed by the Legie* 
latnre of Rew York 1x^1819, and generally known by the name of the Hepbnm 
Committee, from its chairman. Mr. A. B. Hepburn {Report of the ^eeial 
Committee on Raiiroade^ Albany. 1879. p. 7). 

* “Lobby “ is the word applied to legislative brokers, a very common clasr 
In American legislative assemblies, in which they exercise their persuasive 
arts on the members, either with money or other Indnoem^nts. to obtain theil 
votes for or against the bills in which the employers of the brokers an 
interested. 
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large staff (the railroad^ had as many as 900,000 employees in 
the Union) enabled them to manipvilate the machinery of the 
Organization in more than one State, by drawing to their side 
the low ward politicians, who were only too ready to sell them- 
selwes. They concluded alliances with the most corrupt 
Machines and Kings, of which the agreement between the Erie 
Company and Tammany ^ing may be quoted as an instance. 
Often the high officials of the companies sat‘on the impor¬ 
tant party committees and pulled the strings ^rom them. They 
equipped and kept up political Organizations for their own 
use, and ran them as they pleased, like their trains. If a Sena¬ 
tor had lifted up his voice against them at Washington, the 
“ railroad kings ” ordered the Organization in his State to fall 
upon him and prevent his re-election. These “kings” inter¬ 
vened in all the*presidential elections; they tried to settle 
to thdtr liking the elections of governors, of the principal 
pfficials, of judges, o^ members of legislatures, and even the 
composition of committees in the assemblies. Certain States 
became comj^etely ctependent on the railroads, were “ owned ” 
by them. Thus the New York Central controlled the Sl$ite 
of New York, the Pennsylvania Railroad ruled Pennsyl¬ 
vania and extended its sway over Ohio, the Central Pacific was 
master of California. All the organs of government in these 
States were at their beck and call. In Congress even the rail¬ 
roads wielded a decisive influence; a good many of*theii» 
magnates had seats in the Sgnate, forming almost a quarter 
of the assembly; other members of it were their agents. 
At one tijie the railroad companies appeared to be a real 
menace to the republic and to liberty. Their omnipotence 
recalled the part which slavery had played in the political and 
economic destinies of the United States before 1860. “ The 

old slave power,” remarked the former anti-slavery champions, 
“acted as a unit and had a combined capital in human flesh 
estimated at»$200,000,000. It ruled the nation forty years. 
It was exceedingly difficult for a northern jnan to stand up in 
Congress and look that power in the face, but we believe it 
has'been quite as difficult for a member of Congress, North 
and South, to withstand the purposes of the railway power. 
The danger is difEprent but not less.”* The analogy, whether 

^ G. W. Julian, “ Peudlqg Ordeals oi Democracy (IntemaHotuU Review, 
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complete or not, at any rate applied to,^nd could be accounted 
for to a great extent by the r61e which the party Organization 
played in both cases: it espoused the interests of the com¬ 
panies just as it had served as a bulwark to slavery. 

When the populations of the North-West and of the Paoifio 
slope, in their exasperation at the abuses of the railroads, 
revolted (Grangers’ Movement, Farmers’ Alliance), too readily 
ascribing to them all their economic embarrassments, they 
had to sever their connection, with the regular party Organiza¬ 
tions and wage open war on them; for their enemy, the rail¬ 
roads, was always entrenched behind them. Over and over 
again they succeeded in defeating the coalitions of the railroads 
with the party Organizations and in getting laws passed which 
curtailed the power of the companies, but these coalitions con¬ 
tinued all the same, and frequently had their revenge. Most 
of the laws enacted, which were often extravagant and Anprac- 
tical, were repealed, or their application was paralyzed by the, 
connections which the railroads possessed in the Legislatures, 
the government departments, and even*in the, law courts. 
In.the meantime the economic abuses thrown in the teeth 
of the companies became to a certain extent less pronounced, 
under the influence of the popular agitation as well as in 
the natural course of things, yet the companies still remained 
open to attack, and the support of the Organizations was 
•always valuable to them for warding it off. The legitimate 
attacks provoked by the monqpolist power and the corrupt 
influence of the companies were followed by others which were 
not so; the unpopularity of the companies with (jhe public 
made them a target for venal legislators, who brought in bills 
directed against this or that company with the sole object of 
being paid to withdraw their proposals. The companies 
fought these blackmailers (called “strikters”) with the same 
devices which they employed to buy the laws of which they 
stood in need,— lobbying and influence of the pasty Organiza¬ 
tions, to which they made regular contributions, in the nature of 
insurance premia, “for protection.” Treating their relations 
with the parties from a commercial point of view, the com¬ 
panies paid no attention to their principles or programmes, 
combining with one party in one State and wiiti its rival, if 
in a majority, in another, according to the rule laid down by 
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the “railway king” retprred to above, Jay Gould, the master 
of the Erie line, who deolared'before another and more recent 
committee of enquiry: “In a Bepublican district I was a 
Republican; in a Denlooratic district I was a Democrat; in a 
dofibtful district I was doubtful; but I was always Erie.”* 
When the companies had grasped the notion of an insurance 
premium, they fell into iijie habit of subscribing to the funds 
of the Organization of both parties in the sane State or the 
same city, with the knowledge of both, just as insurances of 
the same property against fire or other accidents are effected 
in several companies simultaneously. 

Precisely similar relations grew up between the party Or¬ 
ganizations and the various monopolized industries which 
came after that of the railroads in the economic evolution of 
America, during the decades from 1870 to 1890, and the most 
important of which,obtained a far-reaching notoriety under 
4ihe name of “Trusts.” The most powerful trust, moreover, 
that of ^troleum, represented by the Standard Oil Company, 
was created jvith the privity of the railroads, which allowed 
it special rates for freight, and by the very community, of 
interests which arose between them was drawn into the same 
methods of action on the government. The other trusts, how¬ 
ever, acted in the same fashion, for they all owed their exist¬ 
ence and their unchecked growth more or less to the negligence 
or the improper intervention of the authorities, which it 
was their interest to perpetus.te. In any event they had an 
interest in not being interfered with gratuitously, and they 
were gla4to pay for their “protection.” The directors of the 
Sugar Trust, the most important after the Petroleum Trust, 
had admitted this before the committee of enquiry of the 
Senate of the United States, representing it as perfectly 
natural, and even al right and proper. The dialogue which 
took place on this occasion between the Senators conducting 
the enquirj^ and the directors of the Trust was highly edi¬ 
fying. The committee was appointed tw cl«ar up the suspected 
connivance of certain Senators with the Trust in the vote 
for‘high duties on sugar. The Trust benefited by the ultra- 
protectionist, tariff, which closed the American market tc 
foreign refiners, until, in 1894, on the revision of this tariff, 

> Beoort of the oommittoe of 1879. Quoted above, d. 51. 
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undertaken with a view to lower tihe duties, the House 
decided to admit sugar duty-free. But the Trust secured 
the support of a few Senators, headed by a famous Machine 
leader, who nullified this decision afid got the old tariff 
on refined sugar raised still higher, so as to make the Trifct, 
whose industrial organization had already killed all rivalry 
at home, safe against competition fyom abroad. The repre¬ 
sentatives of t6e Trust summoned before the committee of 
enquiry denied that they had contributed to the funds of 
the national Organization of the party, while admitting, with 
more or less reticence, that they had done so in the case of 
the party Organizations in the States, the dealings with which 
were beyond the jurisdiction of the federal committee and 
might be admitted without pittting the witnesses under the 
obligation of giving full details. “Contributions to local 
political organizations,” declared the president of the'Trust, 
“ have always been made by corporations, before the Trust and. 
bycthe Trust and the American Sugar Kefining Company, and no 
doubt will continue to be." It is a very suitable and.proper thing 
to do.” . . . “We have a good deal of local protection for our 
contribution.” . . . “Wherever there is a dominant party, 
wherever the majority is very large, that is the party that gets 
the contribution, because that is the party that controls the 
local matters.” “Then,” asked a Senator on the committee, 
1‘the Sugar Trust is a Democrat in a Democratic State and a 
Republican in a Republican State? ” “ As far,” was the reply, 

“as local matters are..concerned, I think that is about it.”* 
“You think,” asked the Senf,tor of another represevtative of 
the Trust, “ it is perfectly laudable for the American Sugar 
Refining Company (the official name of the Trust) to contribute 
large sums of money, by the thousands of dollars, for the pur¬ 
pose of influencing elections in the country, do you?” “I 
have,” replied the other, “always understood, or for many 
years, that it is the custom of both parties to Solicit from 
corporations and individuals contributions for the carrying 
on of' their political campaigns, and that it is the custom of 
corporations and individuals to respond to such invitations.” 

t 

^ Senate's Reports, second session, 53d Congress, 'Vol. X (Report of the 
Committee, Angnst 2,189t, N606), p. 350. 
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“ Do you think it is nerfectly proper think as 

parties are now managM it is perfectly proper.”' 

While certain industrial interests, of a more or less local 
scope, only asked not to be disturbed in their practices by the 
government, other undertakings sought the intervention of 
the State to get an artificial value authoritatively imparted to 
their products throughout ^he country. The first bought “ pro¬ 
tection ” retail, now from one and now from the other party, 
according as whichever of the twp had the local majority, or 
from both at the same time. The second, * whose interests 
and appetites could obtain satisfaction only through the com¬ 
plaisance of the legislators at Washington, allied themselves 
with one of the two national parties which were contending 
for supreme power. In this respect the Sugar Trust, which 
depended to a certain extent on the customs tariff, formed a 
transitita between the mbnopolies of both kinds and their re¬ 
tentive modus operandi. Foremost among the private interests 
of the second category came the manufacturing industries, 
which can be^ placed in a privileged, position by protective 
customs duties. The somewhat mild protectionist tendencies, 
which struggled with varying success for more than half a 
century before the Civil War, received an extraordinary im¬ 
pulse during the war, which imperatively demanded additional 
sources of revenue, and which brought into force with this ob¬ 
ject, in 1861, a higher general tariff, supplemented in succeeding , 
years by new and partial enhancements of the customs duties. 
It was understood that all these enhancements, caused by excep¬ 
tional circumstances, should be of a provisional character only. 
But these fiscal measures, adopted’while the Bepublican party 
was in power, exactly suited the manufacturers, and being; 
desirous of perpetuating them, they attached themselves to 
that party and made it their tool and the obedient servant of 
their interests. They supplied the Bepublican Organization 
with “fat,” jwith money for its election campaigns, and in 
return they obtained protective duties foi^thjir products which 
enabled them to make enormous fortunes. It was no use for 
the budget to show a large surplus of receipts every year; the 
duties were kept up just the same, subject only to frequent 
readjustments,* some being raised and some lowered. 

893. 
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The accession of a Democrat to the Presidency, in the person 
of Mr. Cleveland, and the extremely firm attitude taken up by 
him against excessive protection, only had the effect of bring¬ 
ing the Republican Organization and the manufacturers closer 
together, and of spurring them to exceptional efforts. <.The 
Republican Organization having made up its mind to “fry 
all the fat out of the manufactures,’’ declared to them in a 
confidential ciiroular: “We want money, and want it at once.” 
The manufauiturers, and esgeoially those of Pennsylvania, ap¬ 
pealed to by Mr. Wanamaker, got together very heavy sums 
for the next presidential campaign, of 1888, a large portion of 
which was employed in bjiying votes, and by dint of corruption 
they brought the Republicans back into power. The latter 
hastened to repay ttie advanees with some coin of their own 
making: Mr. Wanamaker received a post iii the Cabinet as his 
brokerage, and the manufacturers wfere presented with a new 
tariff still more prohibitive than the preobding ones, that which 
hpcame famous under the name of the “ McKinley tauiff.” The 
economic difficulties created by the exaggerations of this tariff 
helped to reinstal Mr. Cleveland in the White flouse, but the 
manufacturers set to work again, and by means of an under¬ 
ground agitation conducted throughout the country brought 
the Republican Organization to adopt Mr. McKinley himself 
as presidential candidate for the next term. He had the good 
luckito see the opposite side take up with the mad programme 
of free coinage of silver, which made the depreciated white metal 
the monetary standard on the basis of its old ratio to gold. A 
good many Democrats, preferring their country to their party, 
separated from the latter, and to stop the silverites with their 
.plan, which threatened to bring about a financial catastrophe, 
they did not hesitate to vote for the Republican candidate, 
Mr. McKinley. It was clearly understood that the election 
was to be fought, not on the tariff, but on “sound money.” 
Thanks to the help of the dissentient Democrats, the “ gold 
Democrats,” Mr. JdoKinley was elected. But once in theWhite 
House he remembered only the support of the manufacturers, 
and hurriedly summoned an extraordinary session of Congress 
to “get the tariff revised by its friends.” The Republican 
majorily elected on the currency question hastened to offer 
the manufacturers a new ultra-protectionist tariff (the “ Ding- 
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ley tariff ”), leaving th^ settlement of the monetary standard, 
which the financial stability of the country demanded, in 
abeyance. 

The campaign of the silverites, conducted under the name 
and style of the “ regular ” Democratic Organization, was, in 
its turn, to a great extent a speculation of wealthy industrial 
interests trying to exploil^the power of the State for their own 
advantage. They consisted of the owners of silver mines in 
the West, who demanded measures for ensuring their product 
an artificial market and then an artificial price, higher than 
the market value, just like the manufacturers. The increasing 
production of silver, owing to the discovery of new mines in 
the Far West, while steadily lowering the price of this metal, 
made it less and less fit for senrving as a measure of value. 
But guided by th6 interests' of the Republican Organization, 
which %anted the votes *of the mining States to round off its 
pational influence, afid in particular to discharge the obliga¬ 
tions of <the party to the manufacturers, the Republicans ju 
power passed on tw6 successive occasions laws which obliged 
the Treasury to effect regular purchases of silver at the market 
rate, and to mint it in the legal ratio to gold of 16 to 1, although 
the silver dollar, while legal tender, had practically gone 
out of circulation, and the commercial ratio in which the two 
metals stood to each other had fallen as low as 31 to 1. The 
producers of silver, not content with having a forced buyer, 
in the person of the Treasu^, wanted to deprive it of its 
seigniorage as well, in order to pocket tjie difference between 
the legal jatio and the commercial one themselves, and they 
demanded free coinage of the ufetal, coupled of course with 
the imprimatur of the State, which would give their commodiW 
a forced currency. But in the meanwhile the accumulation in 
the Treasury of silver paid for by notes redeemable in gold 
put the latter at a premium, and the law for the compulsory 
purchase ofasilver had to be repealed. Thereupon the silver 
men recommenced their agitation. Having resolved to make 
a fight for power, they took as their weapon the Organization 
of the Democratic party, which party appeared to be specially 
infected with the popular prejudice that credits the State with 
the power of indefinitely ii\preMing the “volume of money.” 
The sinews of war contributed by the wealthy owners of the 
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mines, trading on this prejudice, got tjte better of the Demo¬ 
cratic Organization, and the latter made over to the champions 
of the white metal the votes of the bulk of the “regular” 
adherents of the party. The coalition, which took its stand 
on the platform of “ free silver,” attracted a good many radksal 
and revolutionary elements, who imagined that they were 
combating plutocracy in combating gpld; but if the Democratic 
Organization had won, its victory would have mostly benefited 
the big silver producers, wjio would have been able to sell 
their commodity at double the price. 

Following the example of the large industrial or speculative 
undertakings which I have just described, all the other private 
interests which had something to hope or fear from the State, 
which could be affected by legislation, paid tribute to the party 
Organizations, bought their support and patronage with ready 
money; and when they were slow about asking for*it, the 
Organization thrust it on them to get the' price of it. It was 
not only undertakings with legitimate objects if not methods, 
which tried to mix up their interests witli those,of the party 
Oi^ganizations in this way; enterprises which could not bear 
the light, conceived and carried on in contravention of the 
law, to defraud the Treasury, also skulked behind the party 
Organizations, which were only too ready to admit that one 
person’s money is as good as another’s. In short, it was the 
lextennion of the methods of Tammany Hall in all their ful¬ 
ness to a larger sphere. , 

Developing step by step, the material exploitation of the 
electoral monopoly acquired by the party Organizatign reached 
its climax; from a broker in offices it rose to be a trafficker in 
political influence; along with elective posts it sold the power 
residing in them, toginning with the adjudication of contracts, 
government orders, and public works, and ending with a whole¬ 
sale and retail trade in legislation and “ protection.” 

V 

Thus in the political as well as in the industrial sphere with 
its relations to the State the party Organization teoame the 
great go-between for greedy privaf^O interests in their dealings 
with the authorities. This singular function, which it dis- 
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charged with a quasi-cqpstitutional regularity, soon made it 
develop a special and improved organ. The systematic exploi¬ 
tation of public offices, with “what there is in it,” by the 
manipulation of the eleaition business, became a more and more 
con^licated undertaking in proportion as the number of voters 
increased and their social, ethnic, and economic differences 
grew more marked, as was the case especially in the large 
cities after the war. To be successfully carried out, this un¬ 
dertaking required efforts brougl^t to bear on numerous and 
diverse groups, and yet directed by a single mind. The 
punctual execution of the word of command along the Whole 
line could be ensured only by the individual responsibility 
of those who transmitted it. The discipline of the troops 
rested on the unquestioned authority of the immediate chief. 
That authority was equally important during the battle and 
after it?when the time arrived for dividing the booty; it alone 
liould allot to each his share by silencing individual jealousies 
and preventing rebellions. The more principles retired into 
the backgroupd in tlie existence of the party organizations, 
leaving the spoils their sole object, the greater was their neqji, 
in order to live and act, of a strong personal government. It 
appeared, by a natural evolution, after the war, in the person 
of the autocratic Machine leaders, who wielded power like 
the “ tyrants ” of the Greek cities. In America they received 
the name of “ boss,” which has become as popular as that of < 
Caucus and Machine. .The najpe dates from the Dutch period 
in the history of New York, and comes from the Dutch word 
“baas,” ^ich means master, eiyployer, and had long been 
common in evefy-day language as a respectful appellation 
addressed by an inferior to a superior. But after the Civil 
War it became a political term applied sarcastically to politi¬ 
cians, who, in spite (ff democratic appearances, ruled despoti¬ 
cally and wielded a usurped power. This invidious acceptation 
of the word «boss” has not obliterated its original meaning, 
and in familiar language it continued toAe employed in a non¬ 
political as well as a political sense instep of “chief,” 

“ leaffier,” to denote respectable politicians, and even those in 
the highest position.* Still in the news of the day and in politi- 

^ In a poliUcft) conversation which I had with a Democratic Senator at 
Washington he repeatedly used the expression ** our boss,*’ without further 
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cal controversy the term “ boss ” waji always used of party 
dictators, controllers of corrupt Machines, brought into power 
and keeping themselves there by their instrumentality. 

The large cities were the first to develop this species of 
rulers on the American continent, thanks to the heterogeneous 
character of their inhabitants, of their numerous populace with 
its csesarean instincts, which alwayy incline the masses to em¬ 
body their political feelings in a man. Imbued with these pro¬ 
pensities, whioh the wretchedness and ignorance of the masses 
made it so easy to trade on, the populations of the big cities 
lent the politicians their large stock of personal loyalty, which, 
passing from hand to hand, like a bill of exchange with suc¬ 
cessive endorsements, was ultimately invested in a supreme 
chief. This man, who took the lead because he showed the 
most energy and skill in managing those who knew how to 
manage the masses, had only to transform the loyalty Cammed 
up in the party channel into votes and public offices to make 
it the foundation of his power. His sole obligation was to 
assign their quota of the profits which he made to all the 
intermediaries who collected the electoral raw material and 
passed it on to him. The liability was not a very heavy 
one, if the offices and other sources of gain were abundant. 
All these conditions happened to be first combined in the 
home of Tammany, in New York, and it was there that the 
» flrstibosses made their appearance. Tweed, whose figure is 
familiar to us, was exactly a “ boss ” who, while leaving the 
forms of popular goFemment intact, practically monopolized 
its powers and ruled the cijy despotically. It wa 4 to him, it 
appears, that the term “boss” was first applied, but he had 
iis precursor before the war in the person of Fernando Wood, 
who organized the mob and with its support became the dicta¬ 
tor of Tammany Hall. Several times m'ayor of New York, he 
sold public offices by auction, getting cash payments of 
$10,000, $20,000, and even $50,000 for them. His star paled, 
however, before that of Tweed, and he accepted from the 
■ latter a seat in the Congress of the United States for his old 
age. The brilliant career of Tweed was prematurely out Short 
by his imprisonment, but the position of bos^ did not long 

dewription of the pexvou intended. He waa speaking of Mr. Grover Cleveland, 
at that time (1896) President of the United States. 
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remain vacant. After a short interregnum it was held by 
John Kelly, who for many years autocratically ruled Tam- 
loany Hall and the city, urbem et orbem, disposing of the 
resources of the city, fixing its budget, deciding who was to 
get *he various municipal offices, who should represent the 
city in the State Legislature, who should be returned for 
Congress, who elected judge. Mayor, town council, executive 
committees, party conventions nominating candidates, simply 
registered his wishes, his orders. After Kelly’s death his 
dignity passed without disturbance, quite s&oothly, as in a 
monarchy where the succession is well established, to his 
lieutenant, who is down to the present day the reigning boss 
of New York. In the other large cities boss rule also asserted 
itself, without presenting the same continuity and the same 
fulness of power hs in New York and Philadelphia. Some¬ 
times the boss was ovsfrthrown, either by a sort of palace 
revolution planned by jealous rivals, or by a coalition of 
tlie good* citizens, exasperated by the municipal abuses fqr 
which the boss was generally more oi;less responsible. But 
often it was* only an interregnum. The victorious party 
itself evolved a boss, who took up the business of tSe 
dethroned “tyrant.” 

The boss also made his appearance in the political sphere 
of the States. He was called into existence there by the same 
necessities as in the cities: the Organization scattered ove; the , 
vast area of the State required a head, especially in view of 
its relations with the federal executive, who, in pursuance of 
the system of spoils, apportioned them as rewards for elec¬ 
toral services among the “ workerfi ” in the States. To make 
these distributions the President stood no less in need of re¬ 
sponsible intermediaries. As we are already aware, this duty' 
was assumed by the •Senators; they were generally the State 
bosses. Having attained their position by a process of natural 
selection, lil^p their prototypes of the cities, they wielded, 
thanks to their influence over the Statg Machine, a similar 
power, which in certain States, headed by*New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Maryland, bordered on pure absolutism. They 
distributed the nominations, that is to say, decided who should 
be candidates for the Legislature and for the other high offices 
of the State; they collected the assessments; the State Legis- 
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lature, which they had made with their Machine, was at their 
orders; they settled who should be appointed Speaker of the 
House, what laws it should pass and what reject, who should 
be elected Senator of the United States. Upholding their 
authority by the bestowal of federal ofBoes, which the Presi¬ 
dent conceded to them in consideration of that very authority, 
the State bosses felt the need of a dpm footing at Washington, 
and for this <),bject the seats in the 'Senate, which shared with 
the President his prerogative of appointing to the high offices, 
were specially Valuable, "the State bosses, therefore, emerg¬ 
ing from the retired position in which the city bosses often 
remained, generally got, themselves appointed Senators, and 
in the double capacity of State boss and Senator they could 
take a high tone with the President and impose their will on 
him. We have already met with this type of boss in the 
person of Conkling of New York arid Gorman of Maryland. 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, California, and several 
o,ther States also gave the Senate a line of bosses who. had shot 
up on their soil. A good many State bossfes were not able to get 
into the Senate because the Legislature of their S^te was in the 
hknds of the opposite party, but that did not prevent them from 
wielding their power in their State with the full support of 
the President, if he belonged to their party. For instance, 
Conkling’s pupil and successor in the dignity of Bepublican 
^ boss„of the State of New York lorded it absolutely over that 
State for many years without having a seat in the Senate or 
any public position whatever. ‘Sometimes the bosses abstained 
from taking this seat for themselves, and put into it devoted 
followers who served as thSir mouthpieces. Far more often 
this part of underling to the boss was played in Congress by 
the members of the House of Representatives, who owed their 
seats to his good pleasure. Most of the State bosses, when 
they had attained to power, managed to keep it a very long 
time, sometimes for their whole life; in Pennsylvania it had 
even become hereditary; after a long reign a boss transmitted 
the dignity, with his seat in the Senate, to his son. In the 
States where the Machine had not developed to any great 
extent, bossism naturally found the ground less favourable, 
but the tendency towards this rdgime was exhibited almost 
everywhere, appearing in one place with well marked traits. 
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in another assuming a ^aguer or fainter outline, according to 
the local circumstances and the somewhat changeable condi¬ 
tions of the moment in the local life of parties. 

The r61e of Senaterial boss, considerable as it was, re- 
nu^ed, however, confined to the affairs of their States, espe¬ 
cially to matters of patronage; it did not extend to government 
in general, to national .policy. Bossism made a tentative 
movement in that direction, but it led to notiiing. During 
Grant’s Presidency a sort of syndicate of powerful bosses was 
formed in the Senate, including Conkling, Cameron, Chandler, 
Morton, and others, called the “ Senatorial Group,” which, with 
the President’s connivance, dictated the policy of the national 
government. But after Grant’s departure the bosses’ syndi¬ 
cate disappeared. Hayes gave them the cold shoulder. They 
might, perhaps, have recovered their power if their audacious 
endea^ur to thrust Grant’s presidency on the country for a 
^hird term had succeeded. But respect for the venerable tra¬ 
dition bequeathed b^ George Washington, which did not adipit 
of a person ^holding the chief magistracy for more than two 
terms, proved stronger than the intrigues of the bosses. Since 
then the attempt to play at mayors of the palace in a federal 
republic has not been renewed, and the bosses have fallen back 
upon local affairs in the States and the cities. 

Moreover, almost from the very outset of their career, they 
had been strongly tempted by interests other than these o4 
politics in the original, in the European sense of the word. 
The system of “ regular ” nominations apd assessments, which 
brought ip money, opened out to the boss commercial prospects 
along wifli the gratifications derived from the enjoyment of 
power. Those prospects were widened in a marked degree liy 
the expansion of speculation and industry, which made capital 
inclined to secure thb connivance of the authorities by means 
of corruption. Instead of being practised individually on the 
members o&the liegislatures and councils, the corruption was 
soon brought to bear, for the sake ofa greater economy and 
efficiency, on the party Organizations, whicti made and unmade 
those bodies wholesale. But to come to an understanding with 
them for this purpose, and to keep up the delicate and con¬ 
tinuous relafions which the plan required, the capitalists, 
the corporations, stood in need of intermediaries who could 
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be relied upon for the discretion demanded of a go- llllre en 
and who possessed unquestioned influence. The political boss, 
the autocrat of the Machine, who had just broken through the 
shell of the spoils’ system, happened to be at hand to discharge 
this duty, and the capitalists entered into a coalition with him. 
Their subscriptions to the party chest were henceforth paid to 
the boss, and with these extensive resources at his disposal he 
increased his power in the OrganizalSon tenfold; he no longer 
depended solely on the assessments for conducting the election 
campaign, and on the patronage, on the places which he could 
distribute; for keeping his men loyal; he had a fund of his 
own with which he could provide for everything and make his 
will law for all the politicians who were dependent on the 
Organization, or who gravitated towards it. These increased 
means of influence which the corporations' and other capi¬ 
talists supplied to the boss, even ga^e the impressioE that 
it was capitalism which had created the'boss; that the phe¬ 
nomenon of bossism was due, not so much to the evolution of 
the government of the country, as to its (ibmmercial develop¬ 
ment.* There is some exaggeration in this view'; capitalism 
does not create commodities, it only turns them to account; it 
buys what is for sale, men as well as materials. Capitalism 
has only raised the stature of the boss; it has enhanced his 
powers and his means of action, having found in him a highly 
perfected instrument. As the boss held in the hollow of his 
hand the members of the city councils or of the Legislatures, 
whose election he had procured ty his resources and his abso¬ 
lute authority over the Machine, he was able to supply the cor¬ 
porations with “ protection ” (Si easier terms; obeying his word 
of command, those legislators voted the laws which the corpora¬ 
tions needed or threw out those which interfered with them. 
The boss centralized political influence in-his own hands, and 
made himself a broker or wholesale dealer in it. In pro¬ 
portion as the boss asserted himself in this directi/in, he drove 
the “lobby” into the .background, just as in commerce and 
industry the small shop-keepers or manufacturers retired 

1 This view has been recently presented with much spirit in an interesting 
little volnme by Mr. J. J. Chapman, Causes and Conteqwvjsei, N. T., 1898 
(published In England under ^e title. Government, Democracy, and other 
Euoye). 
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befoiwSlihe large stores, and the factory. Thus at the centre 
of the political market, in the State of New York, the “ lobby ” 
in the State Legislature, which was flourishing up to a recent 
period, has been supplanted in the last ten or twelve years 
by‘the Tammany Hall boss or the Bepublican State boss, 
according to the shifting fortunes of parties. It was with 
them that the corporations now had to deal, whether they 
liked it or not, by purchasing their support or "by submitting 
to blackmail. Living to a great .extent on the corporations, 
bossism burst into full bloom in the States where big capitalist 
interests were concentrated, where companies were most nu¬ 
merous, such as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. But 
in almost all other places where the Ma,chine created the boss, 
he used his political position as a business man; he appeared 
as a Janus with a* double face, as a political dictator and as a 
brokei^in legislation and administration, or at all events a 
l^ealer in nominations. Following the general tendency of 
hi» time end of his environment, which preferred hard cash to 
public honoip’S, the boss, when it was not necessary for his 
trade, as it was in the case of the State boss, and even th^, 
was ready to forego the ostensible exercise of public functions 
and content himself with occult power and the chances of 
making money. He reduced politics to a business in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 


Yl 

The advent of the commercial boss marked the furthest 
point in tfie evolution of the party. Organization. It indicated 
the complete elimination of political principles and ideas from 
its existence. Clearly they were no longer what kept the 
organized parties together, and the latter were living an arti¬ 
ficial life. In fact, the quarter of a century which has elapsed 
since the coqptitutional settlement of the problem of the South, 
in 1870, has been simply one long demonstration of this fact. 
The Democratic party was only a party of resistance opposed 
to the Bepublican party, and this latter, called into being by a 
particular national problem, by the struggle against the exten¬ 
sion of slaver^, had accomplished its task. The South having 
been conquered and pacified after a fashion, the Bepublican 
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party had henceforth all the less reason for existence that it 
had been formed out of dissimilar elements united on the sole 
question of slavery. But the Bepublican party did not see 
this; it was bent only on keeping itself in power, by substi¬ 
tuting for its vanished principles an unreasoning discipline 
which saddened its early champions,* by trying to rekindle 
the dying flame of the conflict withjjhe South, by combining 
with the privileged interests of tHe manufacturers, and by 
shirking a straightforward attitude on other questions. But 
these questions tHrust themselves on the parties against their 
will, and bursting in upon them sowed discord in their 
ranks, especially the finapcial problem, which threatened to 
upset the whole economic life of the country. Soon there 
was no question at all on which the respective parties were 
agreed among themselves. The Bepublican^ of the manufac¬ 
turing East were interested in the pifetectionist tariff f those 
of the agricultural West did not care abfiut it; while a good 
mfny Democrats in the East were drawn by their interests 
towards protection, and.even in the South, which was becom¬ 
ing a manufacturing country, the anti-protectionist ardour of 
the Democrats was cooling down. The desire to obtain “ cheap 
money ” by means of an unlimited paper currency, which seized 
on large sections of the population throughout the Union, 
brought dissension into the Democratic party (the “green- 
(backars ” movement); then, when this desire took shape in 
the demand for free silver, it made fresh havoc in the Demo¬ 
cratic party, while it,divided tlJe Bepublican party, sweeping 
before it like a tornado the Bepublican States of the West, 
inhabited by farmers involved in debt and on the look-out for 
panaceas which would enable them to repay their creditors, 

1 One of the founders of the Republican party, G.. W. Julian, expressed bis 
sentiments on this point in the following terms: ** The work whlch-had brought 
it t<^ther bad been accomplished, but its discipline was not to be relaxed for 
a moment. On the contrary, the leaders were not only in faTor,^f perpetuating 
the Orpuiizationg but they^treated it as an institution. It was an enduring 
establishment, correspcfiiding to the old-fashioned idea of a church, outside of 
which no good thing can exist, and inside of which all good things must 
originate. It was a master to be served, if not a deity to be wonshippeds Its 
continued existence was indispensable, not only to the welfare but the life of 
the Republic, against which the ‘ rebels' were still plottipg; and whoever 
denied this was to be counted as an enemy of bis country” (” The Death- 
Struggle of the Bepublican Party,” North Amerioan .Review, 1678, p. ^^>2). 
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the capitalists of the ]gast, with as little coin as possible. 
The time-honoured war-cry against the “rebel” South was 
powerless to restore the old unity of the Bepublican party, 
and even among the Bepublican whites in the South the 
atteinpt of their coreligionists in New England to bestow on 
them a new force bill (in 1890), to protect the vote of the 
negroes with federal troopj, found no echo. 

In reality it was another antagonism that was coming to 
light, no longer between the North and the Sopth, but between 
the manufacturing East and the agricultural West, an economic 
antagonism complicated by social divergences which in many 
parts of the country were breeding revolt against the existing 
order of things, which savoured of plutocracy. But the par¬ 
ties had not the skill or the power to adapt themselves to the 
new state of affairs; the^ shirked looking the new problems 
in the ?ace; they did^ not hear the mutterings of the social 
s|prm; for they were engrossed by the Organizations, which 
had but one idea: Beaii posaidentes! They did not trouble 
themselves atput divisions within their own ranks; they had 
no objection to their members taking up opposite attitudes 
in different States or districts, according to the interests or 
the prejudices which predominated there, provided that the 
firm, in the name of which power was obtained and exploited, 
continued to exist. As in the days of the slavery conflict, 
“they agreed to disagree,” in order not to shatter the pferty 
Organizations. In fact, it was gxactly the same game in every 
respect, with the one exception that at that time it was less 
eomplioate<J, because there was oojy a single question which 
parties tried to make away with, whereas now the trouble¬ 
some questions and the motives inspired by them intersected 
each other. 

Every Congress, beginning with the Forty-third (of the 
years 1873-1876), threw into stronger relief the moral decom¬ 
position of tbe parties; very often there was cross voting on 
each side, a good many members called* Republicans voting 
with members called Democrats, while other Democrats made 
common cause with Kepublioans in opposition to the first- 
named. Between the parties qua parties there was no longer 
any fixed line *of (Jemaroation, and to recognize them it was 
necessary, as has been remarked, to put labels on their mem- 
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bers.* Parties and members shifted t}ieir position with regard 
to the questions of the day according to the changing currents 
of the popular moods in different parts of the country, and the 
greater or less chances of inveigling the popular suffrage 
with this or that attitude. The grave problems of legislation 
were for the parties only something to play at heads and tails 
with. There was so little to choose between the platforms of 
the two parties that they might have been exchanged without 
ruffling the susceptibilities qf their adherents. The platforms 
competed only in the vagueness and ambiguity of their declara¬ 
tions designed to catch votes. Nor did the distinctive crite¬ 
rion which was absent from their political principles appear 
in the moral character of either party; they were equally cor¬ 
rupt, and the corruption of each supplied the other with its 
reason for existence. “ Turn out the rascals ” was the cry to 
which the Bepublicans were dislodged from the Presidency, 
in 1884, after a quarter of a century’s rule,—the same ciy 
which served as a rallying word at New York against the 
Democratic Organization of Tammany llall, and against so 
njany other Democratic Machines. 

Mr. Cleveland, whom this victory brought into the Presi¬ 
dency as nominee of the Democratic party, courageously tried 
to restore to it its individuality by making it take up on its 
own account the reform, which was imperatively demanded, 
t- of the improper taxation introduced by the protectionist 
tariff. The wire-pullers viewed this attempt with disfavour, 
being afraid of losing the protectionist element lodged within 
the party. But Mr. Cleveland, declaring war against protec¬ 
tion, on the eve of the general election, by his famous message 
•of 1887, forced the parties to fight on this question. The 
Democratic party lost the battle, but it seemed to have recov¬ 
ered its moral unity. It did not keep it for long, no more 
than its rival. Indeed, in a short time the situation was once 
more complicated by the preoccupations arising put of the sil¬ 
ver agitation wlj.ioh was invading both parties. The Re¬ 
publicans returned to power, and being in a hurry to pay their 
debt to their allies, the manufacturers, by voting them a new 
and higher tariff, encountered the ill-will of the members 
of Congress from the Western States, who carld more for the 

^ Nationf 6 August, 1886, p. 10. 
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free coinage of silver than for the increase of the customs 
duties. Not daring to oppose the Silverites directly, nor to con¬ 
sent to their demand, the majority of the Itepublican party 
granted them an instalment, to obtain their support for the 
tariff, in the form of a new law obliging the treasury to make 
regular purchases of the white metal (the Sherman Act of 1890). 
The path towards the financial disaster, which the wholesale 
introduction of a depreciated standard was bound to bring about, 
lay open, but the Republican Ofganization • was safe, for a 
moment. When, two years later, the question of the unlimited 
coinage of silver was distinctly raised in Congress,— without 
success, however,— the Republican party in the Senate and 
in the House of Eepresentativ.es split in two. It was the 
same with the Democrats, who had all voted as one man 
againsisjthe Sherman Act almost the day before. As the silver 
movement was gathering strength among the Democrats in the 
West, thq national Organization of the party, which hitherto 
had prudently ignowd the silver question, adopted, at tlfe 
national contention of 1892, a platform which expressed its 
views on this burning question in terms that were a master¬ 
piece of ambiguity and were intended to throw a veil over the 
divisions to which it gave rise, and to conciliate, or rather to 
inveigle, the opponents as well as the adherents of the silver 
standard. When, in the following year, the financial ^anic 
made the repeal of the Sherman Act of 1890 an imperative ' 
necessity, the parties in Congress showed themselves once 
more divided. " 

The silvbr agitation, which continued to make greater and 
greater havoc in the country, culminated at last in the crisis 
of 1896, which clearly showed how artificial, inconsistent, and 
dangerous was the existence of parties which, having outlived 
themselves, still cumbered the political stage. The decisive 
struggle was approaching, and the leaders of the parties were 
still shilly-shallying. The Eepublican candidate for the 
Presidency, put forward at an early stagf? by the manufac¬ 
turers,— Mr. McKinley,— very communicative on the tariff 
question, evaded a straightforward declaration on the attitude 
which he waseabout to take up in the great controversy of the 
day; the curiosity evinced by the public on this point was 
resented by the wire-pullers of the party as premature and 
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almost improper. They were waitii^ for clearer indications 
as to which way the cat would jump. At last, when it became 
evident that the Democrats were goin^ over en masse into the 
silver camp, and that the big commercial interests in the T^est, 
on which the Republican party generally leaned, were on the 
side of gold, the national convention of the Republican party, 
of that party which had done so mifch to encourage the silver* 
ite demands hnd exasperate the crisis by its shuffling and its 
haggling, declared for gold,* with a verbal proviso in favour of 
bimetallism. Three weeks later the national Democratic con¬ 
vention made a violent pronouncement in favour of free silver, 
and thereupon the last vbstige of hesitation disappeared in the 
opposite camp: Mr. McKinley, who had supported the silver 
men in Congress, came out as the uncompromising champion 
of “sound money.” The Democratic party, overruij. by the 
silverites, was left shorn of its traditienal principles, but it 
none the less kept its old name and style, the saving grace of 
■frhich decided a very large proportion of its adherents to vote 
for silver irrespective 6f their convictions. Thus, even when 
the logic of events, getting the upper hand, had brought 
about an honest stand-up fight on the financial question, which 
for years past had been hanging like a Damocles’ sword over 
the country, the situation was still a warped one. No real, 
natural regrouping of parties took place on this question. 
The* attitude of the Republicans after their victory showed 
this only too clearly: instead of devoting themselves to a 
definitive solution of the question at issue, to prevent a relapse, 
they returned forthwith to the tariff, to satisfy the financial 
supporters of their Organization. The defeated Democrats, 
“while still clinging to the free silver plank, were unconsciously 
relaxing their hold; when they parted from it they completely 
lost their footing in the situation created by the victorious 
war with Spain carried on under the auspices of their rivals of 
the Republican party. Nor was the new and grifve problem of 
“imperialism,” pro^unded by this war, and which deeply 
divided the public mind, able to bring the parties into line 
again; for the want of agreement showed itself in each of ihem. 
The effete parties were still walking in oonfusv>n and chaos.' 

1 A short Interview published not long ago presents a pictore of tills 
condition of the parties, the spoutaneons vividness of which defies the brush 
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Under somewhat different aspects the spectacle presented 
by the last quarter of a century, which we hare just been re¬ 
viewing, was thus always the same: the parties in a state 
of disintegration, of moral decomposition, and unable to unite 
in accordance with natural affinities. It was in vain that, 
almost from the commencement of the new era which marked 
their disintegration, ex^ctations were indulged in of their 
transformation on a genuine, living hasis. ^ew life could 
not be infused into their effete frames; thejsxisting Organiza¬ 
tions prevented the necessary metamorphosis. Rebirth for the 
parties meant death to them. In preventing the regeneration 
of the parties the Organizations became all the more indis¬ 
pensable to them, for in the void of ideas and of principles 
in which the parjiies were living they needed an artificial prop. 
By applying them witji this the Organization weakened them 
still more; they wqre bound to acquiesce in and connive at 
• the corruption on which the Organization subsisted; for if 
they h^ tried to interfere with it, they would have cut away 
the hand which supported them. And the more the Machine 
was perfected, the more valuable did it become to them ^nd 
the more it degraded them by enabling them to dispense with 
principles in thought and conduct. The progress of the 


of the historian: On the eve of the elections to Congress, of November, 1898, 
a journalist was ashing the representative of the Democratic GonglessionAl 
Committee to what questions he t^as directing his campaign of "political 
literature," and in what light he was presenting them to the electorate. He 
inquired, for instance, if the silver question constituted now the main issue as ■ 
in 1896. *iCtot exactly that," was the reply, "but the silver question is in the 
foreground." . . . "Are you sending that literature into New York, Connecti¬ 
cut, and the Eastern States? " . . . " We are not sending them much of any 
kind. They prefer to conduct their campaigns on State issues." ..." Is yonr 
campaign literature taking any stand upon territorial expansion, imperialism, 
and questions of that sdrt?" . . . “No, those are not party questions.- The 
Democratic Congressional Committee cannot afford to take sides upon a matter 
in which there is so much disagreement among members of the party in and 
outof Congrdls." . . . " What are you doing with the war, — are you criticizing 
its conduct?" . , . " No, we are simply sending sut criticisms of other people, 
mostly Bepubllcans." . . . “Are you attacking the iftngley tariff? " ..." On 
tw;; grounds: We are showing that it is a disappointment as a revenue pro¬ 
ducer in time of peace, and that its schedules bear unevenly upon the poor." 

. . . "But youkonot attack the principle of protection in itself ?" . . . "No, 
we prefer to collflne our attack upon the tariff to the lines I have indicated, as 
being safely within the limits of our present party policy ” (despatch of the 
20th October, 1896, from Washington to the Evening Post of New York). 
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Machine, with the boss at its head, wae therefore not only an 
indicator of the moral decomposition of the parties, but one 
of its efficient causes. 

The Organization contributing to the'moral disintegration 
of the parties, impeding their transformation and at the same 
time keeping them artificially alive, marked the furthest limit 
of tbe action of the Caucus which injibued the whole political 
existence of the country. We have seen the strength of this 
complex power gradually accumulate, in the course of the 
evolution which we have followed step by step, as the his¬ 
torical phenomena one after another revealed it to us. To fill 
up the unavoidable gaps attending this method of observation, 
to gauge the power of the party Organization in its daily 
aetion, together with its limitStions, or rathpr the power of 
the political and social forces of whie^ it is the resultant, we 
shall now proceed to consider its working from the statical 
point of view. 
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FIRST CHAPTER 

O 

THE LOCAIi ORGANIZATION 

I 

The body of the Organization of -American parties contains 
the following three essential organs; the primary assembly of 
the members of^the party froln which all the powers of the 
Organization emanate ;^the committee of the party which is 
the controlling poi^er within it; and the conventions of the 
(delegates who choose the candidates for elective offices on 
behalf df the partj. We have had many an opportunity-of 
observing the movements of these organs without having been 
able to inspect them in detail. We shall now proceed, to 
make this inspection, which will disclose to us, if it is per¬ 
missible to go on using biological terms, their anatomical 
form and their physiological functions, as well as their nerv¬ 
ous system. 

The primary assemblies of the members of the party bea» 
the name of “caucuses” New England and in certain 
States of the West, and that of “primaries” or “primary 
elections, in the rest of the Union. They meet in each city 
ward or rural district, at tolerably frequent intervals, to make 
direct choice of the candidates of the party for the local offices 
assigned to the ward, but especially to appoint delegates to the 
various party conventions, who select candidates for public 
functions on all the other steps of the hierarchical ladder. In 
almost every case the primaries simply serve as a cell for the 
numerous conventions of the party. • Tfce details of their 
organization vary a great deal, not only from State to State, but 
in 'different jiarts of the same State. This organization is 
determined ^metimes by rules, sometimes, and more often, 
by custom and precedents. In principle, the primaries are 
composed of all the adherents of the party, but those who lay 
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claim to the title must have it confirmed by the party Organi¬ 
zation. In a few large cities a preliminary selection is already 
made; there the followers of the party are grouped into asso¬ 
ciations, or permanent clubs, and all tfeose who are members 
of them are allowed to sit in the primaries. The discretionary 
right of admission or exclusion possessed by these associations, 
or clubs, has too often made them dope bodies, and has enabled 
a small fracticfa of the party to assume the power of speaking 
and of taking decisions on its behalf. In New York especially 
the political monopoly of the associations has been one of the 
factors of the power which the “ Machine ” has acquired there.* 
In the very great majority of cases, where the permanent 
nucleus does not exist in the regular form of associations or 
clubs, the organization of the party is started in the primaries, 
to which are admitted the electors who declare that they have 
voted for the candidate of the party at .the last election, or 
who, in general, profess the creed of the party. They are 
bound to make good these declarations iq case they Ure chal¬ 
lenged by any member of the party. The meeting, or more 
often the committee, has to decide the point in dispute. 

But whether the admission to the primaries of the adherents 
of the party is beset with more or less extensive restrictions, 
in practice the great majority of the voters keep away from 
these assemblies. The proportion of voters who take part in 
» • 

1 At certain periods the Republican .aseociations of New York contained 
hardly a tenth or an eighth of the whole of the Bepublican voters of the city. 
In a letter addressed, in tN'ovember, 1879, to the future President of the 
United States, Chester A. Arthur, «Col. G. Bliss, ex U. S. District Attorney, 
estimated the number of persons allowed to vote in the Republican primaries 
of New York at six thousand. “ The rolls,’' he said, " are deceptive; in one 
district half the names of those on the rolls are not known in the district. 
These bogus names afford a convenient means for fraudulent voting." . . . 
" The rolls of many of the districts are full of nameb of men not Republicans, 
and are used by the managers to perpetuate their control of the associations. 
On the other hand, desirable members, good BepublicaDS,whohave an absolute 
right to become members, are excluded. Sometimes this is dbne by a direct 
rejection, bat oftener by a refusal to vote upon the names presented." . . . 
** At elections (primaries) they are or are not members, according as they are 
or are not prepared to vote a ticket satisfactory to the controlling powfrs." 
When it suited the Organization, on the other hand, it entered an altogether 
exaggerated number on the lists of the associations. The Republican M^hine 
adopted this coarse in 18% to obtain a larger representatlonXit the State con¬ 
vention, which was about to select delegates to the national convention of 
1896. 
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the primaries varies from 1 to 10 per cent. The principal 
cause of this abstentioif is the indifference of the citizens, who 
are too much engrossed in their business or their domestic 
affairs or their pleasuses. This is especially true of the cities; 
in the country districts the meeting of the primary is a small 
pastime, which attracts people for want of anything better. 

A good many abstentionists are greatly encouraged in their 
attitude, if not justified, By the fact that the primary is almost 
invariably in the hands of a coterie of politicians, who make 
it their business. The citizens who are outfide the clique are 
reduced to impotence in the primary. While the politicians 
who manipulate them form a compapt group, the former find 
themselves helpless and isolated. The conditions of existence 
in the large cities, which have done away with neighbourli¬ 
ness, make the rfespectable citizens strangers to one another. 
Theyswould have, in order to cope with the politicians, who 
had come to an understanding beforehand, to lay their heads 
together*as well; but too often they have no point of social 
contact for this, afld even no material opportunities. The 
diurnal and nocturnal existence of a citizen is divided, not only 
between two districts situated at two extremities of the to'^n, 
but perhaps even between two large cities, like Brooklyn and 
New York, the first of which is in a way the sleeping-place of 
the second. The cohesion which is wanting to the respectable 
citizens when they get to the primary can scarcely be aoljieve^ 
at the meeting itself; for discussion, exchange of views, which 
bring men nearer each othei^ do not take place in the pri¬ 
maries. They have lost their original consultative character, 
prescribecf by the classic type of *the “town meeting” of New 
England, which was the great civic school of the Kepublicans 
of the New World. The primary, which was intended to be 
a town meeting for the members of the party, has ceased to be 
so almost everywhere in the cities, and has become a formal 
gathering i^ere the sole business is to vote; just as at an elec¬ 
tion, with this difference, that the menders of only one party 
vote, and that they vote only on representStives of the party. 
The lists of the candidates voted on are settled beforehand, 
and very often each elector as he comes into the room receives 
several ready printed. True, every citizen is entitled to pro¬ 
pose candidates of his own, but he will get no support in the 
VOL. n—p 
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meeting; and then the delegates to be chosen are often so 
numerous that a previous understanding is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The lists presented at the primary are generally pre¬ 
pared behind the scenes, where the politicians “ make up the 
slate,” as is said in their slang. Probably on one occasion 
a schoolboy’s slate had been used for noting the names of the 
candidates to be proposed, and the vord has acquired a gen¬ 
eric significance, a verb even bein^ formed out of it, “to 
slate,” to be “slated,” which means to be chosen as a candi¬ 
date by the locaf politicians. Provided with the slate, the 
presiding officers of the primary make the meeting adopt it by 
a series of movements regelated with the precision of a mili¬ 
tary parade. These movements are executed with such rapidity 
and such ensemble that the good citizen does not know what to 
make of it. If he ventures to intervene, he is easily silenced by 
means of the niceties of the procedure', with which he A very 
seldom familiar. The presiding officers always have the last, 
wgrd, even if they do not apply the standing orders in an 
arbitrary fashion. In ope way or anothe’r the programme is 
carried, point by point, in the form in which it was settled 
beforehand behind the scenes. The good citizen is reduced to 
playing the part of an involuntary dummy amid involuntary 
dummies of the “ ring, ” which manages the local Organization. ‘ 

^ 1 In fhe coarse of a convaraatlon which I had with a member of the general 
committee of Tammany Hall, and in which he showed the utmost frankness 
on the subject of the methods of Tam&any, he said to me: **Next week we 
shall have some primariesi I will take you there and you will see every- 
thing.— **How am I to see, since you have just admltt^ yourself that the 
whole system is only a ‘ tomfooleiy of popular government’?’^ “Oh,” he 
replied with a smile, “ you will see everything that any American citizen can 
see.” 

Soon afterwards I had an opportunity of attending a Tammany primary in 
one of the most popular wards of New York. It took place close to the drink' 
ing saloon kept by the district leader of Tammany Hall and Senator of the 
State In the legislature of New York. His portrait in oils adorned the plat¬ 
form on which the dignitaries of the Organization took thei^ seats. They 
opened the sitting and put ^certain number of motions to the vote. Reading 
them out in an automatit way, they despatched the business with precision and 
rapidity. The public, which was fairly numerous, evidently belonged to the 
dr^ Of the population. There was no disorder; on the contrary, the eledtors 
displayed complete apathy towards all that was being done<on the platform. 
When the chairman repeated the usual formula: let those w)^ are in favour 
of this motiem say “ aye,” and those who are of a contrary opinion say “ no,” 
they did not even muster up energy to bring out the ” aye.” Once only a 
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The stronghold of this “ ring ” is the local committee of the 
part>. Each political subdivision, the rural town or the city 
ward, or even the ward precinct, has its committee, appointed 
annually at the primary of the party. Above this committee 
of first instance there are, un the local (Organization, one or 
two more committees ; the ward committee in the cities, 
which is generally ’composed of the members of the precinct 
committees ; and the county committee, which is the cen¬ 
tral committee for the county with its towns and villages, or 
the city committee in the large cities which have a central 
independent Organization. The members of the county com¬ 
mittee are appointed by the committees of the wards and of 
the toT^s or by the respective delegates of these territorial 
units to the county convention ; the city committee is formed 
in*a similar way. That is to say, the direct influence of the 
electors on the oompesition of the committees of the party* 
expires on thtf threshold of the committee of first instance. 
In certain States (in Indiana, for example) the electors do no® 
even choose the members of the committees of first instance; 
these members are appointed by the chairmen of the superior 
committees. Thus the local committees, not to mention the 
higher ones, the State and national committees, are oast in a 
centralizing mould. 

The local committee, which i» the permanent representative 
of the party Organization, of the primaries and of the local 
oonventionsy is supposed to be theit executive organ, with the 
duty of exerting itself, especially during election time, to 
ensure the success of the candidates of the party within its 
jurisdiction. In reality it manages, it manipulates the whole 
Organization, and in particular during the stage which pre¬ 
cedes the election, that of the nomination of candidates. 
Generally, it^s the committee which makes up the slate, and 

member, seated astride a chair and with his back to the platform, bellowed 
out *' No I " but nobody seemed to take him to task for this discordant cry. 
They knew that heswas at heart an excellent citizen, who had uttered it simply 
to break the mom^ny of the proceedings. But in a short space of time all 
was over; the ceremony had lasted barely ten minutes. The room emptied in 
a twinkling, and everybody rushed off to the drinking saloon. 
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it forces it on the primary because it wields a predominant 
power there. It is the committee wHioh convenes the primary, 
which selects the date and place of the meeting to suit its 
own convenience, which settles its p»ooedure, which presides 
over the assembly until the officers are elected. Very aften 
it is the committee, again, which appoints the “inspectors 
of election,” who have to receive ^nd count the votes; and if 
it selects inspectors who are hostHe to a particular candidate 
and are unscrupulous, that candidate is a lost man. Being 
entrusted with the duty of keeping the roll of membership, 
the committee decides beforehand who is entitled to take part 
in the primaries, or, at all events, directs the meeting how to 
decide in case the dispute is brought before it. In a word, 
all the business of the primaries is “ out and dried ” by the 
committee. Once in power the coterie easily keeps there; 
possessing a sort of mortgage over each future prim.jry, the 
committee gets itself reappointed from year to year. 

The influence of the county committee, to which, the ward 
committees and village committees of the district lead up, is 
still more excessive. It rules over the local Organizations 
With powers which are sometimes despotic. Generally, it 
frames its own rules and by-laws, and makes, at its good will 
and pleasure, those of the Organizations over which it pre¬ 
sides. Among other things, it fixes the qualifications for 
^ votwg at the primaries, and it can make them difficult enough 
to reduce the number of the adherents of the party entitled 
to vote. The county committee decides, without appeal, on 
all the contests which arise in the Organization. It wields 
disciplinary powers in it: it can suspend, or even turn out, 
the ofBcers of the associations or of the local committees. 
Nay more, it can dissolve a whole local Organization, when 
it encounters opposition in it, or refuse to recognize it as the 
“ regular ” Organization. The central committee of Tammany 
Hall reserves to itself even the right to revis^ the nomina¬ 
tions of candidates made by the conventions or the commit¬ 
tees, and to fill tip the places of the adopted candidates by 
others “ wherever the honor, preservation and integrity of this 
organization (of Tammany Hall) shall require such action.” 
In California the usurpation of the commitiees has gone 
farther still; they have assumed the right of appointing the 
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delegates to the oonvelhions themselves without convening 
the primaries at all. The county committees generally con¬ 
tain a very large- numher of members, especially in the big 
cities; the central committee of Tammany numbers more than 
fourteen hundred persons; elsewhere the total is much smaller, 
but still pretty considerable, and naturally it is incapable of 
attending to the delicate daties which devolve oh it. In prac¬ 
tice, therefore, one of its many sub-committees * concentrates 
all the powers in its hands. In’Tammany Hall the reins of 
government are held by the “ committee on organization ”; it 
is this body which is invested with tlje power of revising and 
substituting all the nominations made. In other places it is 
also a small committee that pulls all the strings. Often the 
other committees exist only on paper; they are not convened, 
and se«re solely for conferring titles on the “ workers ” of the 
party. * 

• III 

In order that the programme settled behind the scenes by 
the committee and its henchmen may be faithfully executed 
in the primaries and successfully carried out, the politicians 
have devised an elaborate system of tactics and strategy, with 
the object of preventing discordant voices arising in them or 
of nullifying their effect if they should command a heaj;ing. , 
In the first place, everything is done to keep the citizens who 
do not belong to the dominant (fiique away from the primaries. 
The meeting is fixed for a date when it would be impossible 
for them to*oome, — for instance, during the very hot months 
when most of the well-to-do citizens go away for a holiday., 
The hour and the place of meeting are generally selected with 
the same object. It is held in an out-of-the-way place or in 
an unpleasant, if not dangerous, neighbourhoM, where a 
respectable man would not care to set foot. Very often, and 

^ Here are some specimens of their names. The coftnty committee of tlm 
Bepublican party of New York possesses the following sub-committees: on 
organisation, on election officers, on appeals, on finance, on abuses and griev¬ 
ances, on natoraliaation, on public meetini^, on printing. The county com¬ 
mittee of the Democratic party at Chicago has treated itself to fourteen 
Bub-oommittees: executive, flimnce, judiciary, primaries, contests and ap¬ 
peals, printing, on halls, on speakers, naturaUzation, registration, on educa¬ 
tion, auditing, on discipline, on city organization, on town organization. ^ 
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perhaps most often, the primary is hfeld in a public-house, or 
a few doors off one, or in a livery stable, or in a back shop. The 
people who crowd round the door, and those who occupy the 
front places inside, belong to the category of tap-room (fre¬ 
quenters, with a strong contingent, in the large cities, of the 
representatives of the criminal or,semi-criminal class; and 
they deliberately, by their filthy l&nguage and objectionable 
conduct, disgust the respectable citizens who venture into 
these meetings. " To make good one’s right to take part in the 
primary, it is even necessary, sometimes, to use one’s fists, 
— a form of exercise -v^hich has little attraction for well- 
dressed men, unless they happen to be blessed with a com¬ 
bative temperament which is not afraid of a boxing-match.* 

When the moral and physical violence to -which the King of 
the politicians resorts to keep away opposition is not sufl?.cient, 
or is not expedient, they have recourse to frauds which, from 
Ipng practice, have been reduced to a system, not, to say ‘a 
science, the time-honoured methods of which have their special 
terminology. The proper notice convening th6 primaries is 
published too late or is not published at all, so that the initi¬ 
ated alone are informed in time. To attain the same effect, 
the primaries are appointed quite unexpectedly, before the 
usual date. This is a “ snap ” primary. The meeting is not 
foreptalled; it is advertised early enough, but the place where 
it is to be held is selected at the farther end of a large ward; 
most of the electors will not Have the material possibility of 
^getting there in time, and however expeditious they may be, 
they will find that the meeting is over, that there is no longer 
.a primary; this is called a “stolen” primary. The citizens 
whom the King mistrusts may arrive in good time, but they 
will meet their match: the King has taken care to pack the 
meeting, to fill it with people devoted to them or in their pay, 
picked up in the public-houses or at the street crossings, who 
will swamp all opposition by their numbers. This is a 
“packed” prima^. Generally it is made up of persons who 

ft 

^ A oonn^ous and extremely combative politician, vi4io at the present 
moment holds the post of Governor of one of the largest S^tes of the Union, 
expressed his regret to me, in connection with this, that the good citizens 
were too effeminate.” ” I am not afraid,” he s^d, ** of the primary people; 
I a^ quite ready to have a boat of fisticuffs with them.” 
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are strangers to the wari or who belong to the opposite party. 
In the large cities there are strolling companies of such voters, 
who travel to order frojn one ward to another. Often the boss 
of tjie opposite party politely lends his men for the evening. 
These are small services which the rival bosses are very glad 
to render each other, out of professional free-masonry as well 
as from interest, -— for to’«naintain discipline iq the ranks of 
one’s troops the enemy must not be disorganized. 

If, after all, the opposition is ktill too nvfmerous, it is re¬ 
duced by frauds in voting and in counting the votes, although 
ostensibly special precautions are taken to avoid mistakes. 
The local Organization of the party, the Association, or the 
first annual meeting of the primary, or the committee, appoints 
every year special commissioners to superintend the operations 
of votjjig and of counting the votes in the primaries, — “ in¬ 
spectors” or “election judges.” Butin practice the inspeo- 
tocs, who generally owe their appointment to the Bing an4. 
are in colfusion with it, are there only to screen frauds and to 
perpetrate than. The lists of the members of the party are 
full of names of persons who are not electors in the locality* 
who ai’e dead, or who have never existed. A good number of 
names on these “ padded rolls ” are distributed to the imported 
hirelings who vote, and even several times over under different 
names (“repeaters ”). The election inspectors imperturbably 
accept all the voting-papers, down to the “pudding ballots” 
containing several votes - on very thin paper, wrapped up 
together, and then, when the counting begins, -they unroll ^ 
them, and outer them, one by one^ often they put a certain 
number of voting papers, with the names of their favourite , 
candidates, into the ballot-box beforehand (“ ballot-box stuff¬ 
ing ”), or, while the vqtes are being counted, they dexterously 
conjure away papers bearing the names of their opponents, or 
drop papers containing the names of friends out of their sleeve, 
or even make^n untrue return of the figures obtained by the 
different candidates. In cases where the Vbte is open, and 
where heads are counted, the inspectors declare that the ad¬ 
herents of the !Qing have a majority, even if they were in the 
proportion of j. to 2. It is therefore an axiom that the 
candidate who has the election inspectors on his side is sure 
of success. It is true that there is a remedy against these 
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frauds and, in general, against the irrtigularities committed at 
the primaries: an appeal lies to the county or city committee, 
but that committee hardly ever decidesb against the manipula¬ 
tors of the primaries, for it is composed of their politjcal 
friends and allies,^of their “ own cousins,” as a boss put it who 
was explaining to me why it is a waste of time to complain to 
the committe^. It is not uncommon'for the dissatisfied parties 
to take the law into their own hands during the primary, by 
engaging in a re^lar fight,' which sometimes ends in blood¬ 
shed. The intervention of the police, which endeavours, with 
more or less impartiality, to preserve order and stop brawls, 
is pretty frequent. On the other hand, a good many primaries 
pass ofE quite calmly, to wit, when there is no opposition to 
the dominant King in the district. In that -case, the handful 
of persons who manipulate the local Organization, perhg,ps not 
more than four or five, come together, and, after having played 
a game of cards or indulged in some other recreation, go away; 
the primary is considered as having beemheld, on the strength 
of which the certificates of the delegates supposed to have 
bben elected are signed. 

Opposition, if it does occur, rarely proceeds from the good 
citizens concerned about the honour of the party, about politi¬ 
cal honesty; they keep away because they are under the im¬ 
pression that the people whom they are likely to find at the 
meeting are all rogues. Generally, the attack is led by a 
rival faction of the politicians, which covets the places to 
which the primaries hre a stepping-stone. Of the two factions 
the one which \fins the vidcory in the primary, by getting its 
firsts of delegates to the conventions voted, will have every 
prospect of being recognized as the “ regular ” one entitled to 
the rewards. A contested primary ig therefore an affair 
between the office-holders and office-seekers, the “ins” and 
the “outs,” which does not concern, so to speak, the great 
mass of the citizens. The latter are dragged intb the contest 
in a passive way,%y the members of both rings of politicians, 
who move heaven and earth to get as many people as possible 
to vote in their favour. They make use 04 every kind of 
argument: they appeal to the friendship of soifie, to the com¬ 
passion of others, by representing to them that their liveli¬ 
hood, the subsistence of their families, is at stake; they 
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promise favours and places, or even resort to direct corruption 
in its different forms, — from the distribution of drinks and 


cigars down to the payment of money. This last argument 
sometimes leads to conSderable expense, which is defrayed by 
confributions from those immediately interested, from the 
office-holders and the candidates, from the«central Organiza¬ 
tion, or perhaps from third persons who will need the favour 
of the nominees of the primaries and conventions, such as the 
financial or industrial companies.. However, .patronage in its 
different grades constitutes of itself a considerable fund for 
bribery. In order to add to the number of their respective 
adherents, the rival factions resort to the above-mentioned 
stratagems and frauds in the primaries, and then the sole 
question is, which of the two will out-general the other, 
each of them being quite prepared to take the rough with the 
smootlf * 

.The reader, however, will be better able to grasp the situa¬ 
tion by af small picture drawn from life by Mr. Theodora. 
Roosevelt, the,distinguished statesman and writer, who, having 
been sent in 1891 to Baltimore to make an enquiry into t^p 
breaches of the law of 1883 relating to political assessments, 
followed the operations of the primaries there in person: — 


The primaries, he wrote in his official report, held on March 30, 
were marked by a very bitter contest between two factions of the ^ 
Republican party. ... In its essence it was, without doubt, mainly 
a fight between the office-holders ^n one side and the disappointed 
office-seekers on the other, the “ Johnson-Airey** men representing the 
former and Hie “ Henderson-Stone ” the latter. . . . As far as I could 
find out from the witnesses there seemed to be no question of prin¬ 
ciple at stake at aU, but gue of offices merely. . . . Seemingly, many* 
of them regarded victory in the primaries as of more importance than 
victory at the polls, becatise the former gave the control of the party 
machinery, and would therefore, in their own language, entitle them 
to “ recognitiog ” in the distribution of patronage. 

As a whole the contest was marked by grgat fraud and no little 
violence. Many of the witnesses of each factidb testified that the 
leadem of the opposite faction in their ward had voted repeaters. 
Democrats, and men living outside of the ward in great numbers, and 
I am inclined to nelieve that in this respect there is much reason to 
regard the tesnmony of each side as correct in its outline of the 
conduct of the other. Accusations of baUofc-box stuffing were freely 
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made, with much appearance of justification. A number of fights 
took place. In many wards there were siveral arrests; in one or two 
cases so many men were arrested that the police patrol wagons could not 
accommodate them. In several cases the judges of the election were 
themselves among those arrested. The judges, three in numt^r, in 
each ward, sat within a house at a window opening on the street, and 
the voters at the primary were marshalled in a line outside, sur¬ 
rounded by a great crowd of onlookels. Each party or faction had 
its ticket holders, who presented its ba!\lots to the voters, and its chal¬ 
lengers, who challenged those of the opposite party. Much complaint 
was made in certain wards of one side or the other being ** in ** with 
the pK>lice, who would accordingly arrest and drag out of the line 
voters of the opposition faction, and would decline to do so in the 
case of voters of the protected faction. In many of the wards furni¬ 
ture wagons were hired to bring voters up to the polls. The ward 
workers stood about shouting, challenging, occ^ionally fighting, see¬ 
ing that the ticket holders peddled their ^tickets actively, keeping the 
furniture wagons sharply on the move,*taking doubting or wavering 
voters into the saloons and treating them to beer; and in short, the 
jwhoie aspect of the primaries, save only in those wards where there 
was no contest, bore no^ distant resemblante to the parliamentary 
elections described in Charles Lever’s novels. *' 

^ One of the incidents of the day was an eifort on the part of Mar¬ 
shal Airey to drag a judge, whom he accused of misconduct, out of 
the window, a fierce scuffle being the result. In another ward a 
Johnson clerk detected, as he thought, signs of cheating, and broke 
open the ballot-box, taking out two huge handfuls of so-called pud¬ 
ding ” ballots; whereupon the two Henderson judges threw him out 
of the window, and all three were arrested. 

In some wards the use of the sb-called “ pudding ” tickets seem to 
have been quite common. . . . There was considerable complaint of 
bribery; in some cases votes wbre said to have been bought for money; 
in others, the charge was that outsiders, not Republicans, possibly not 
* residents of the ward, had been offered drinks to participate in the 
primary. Most of the witnesses spoke of the cheating in a matter 
of-course way, as being too universal and too common in primaries 
generally to be worthy of notice, and a great number of them did not 
seem to b^r any special malice against their opponents for having 
cheated successfully,if anything, rather admiring them for their 
shrewdness, — and Irankly testified that it was only lack of opportu* 
nity that had hindered them from doing as much themselves., *^0 
of the witnesses, both Henderson adherents, emplo^^s of the custSaSn- 
house, testified with refreshing and cheerful frankn^s to this efif^t. 
One of them remarked, anent fixing up “ pudding ” tickets: “ I would 
have done the same thing myself; I believe in (h>ing anything to 
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win.” . The testimony of the other ran as follows: “I don't say 
I wouldn't cheat in the prijnaries. Whoever gets two judges, wins." 
0,. ** Each side cheats as much as it can?" — A. “ Certainly, that's tiie 
way; I do it just the s|me as they do. They had two judges." 
Q. “How do you do your cheating?" — A. “ Well, we do our cheat¬ 
ing honourably. If they catch us at it it's all right; it's fmr. I even 
carried the box home with me on one occa8io% I have broken up 
more than one election." . . 

All of the office-seeking oi* office-holding ward wooers who came 
before me evidently believed that the business of managing primaries, 
and, in fact, the business of conducting politics generally, belonged 
of right to the office-holding caste. . . . 

The money for defraying the expenses of the Johnson-Airey faction 
at the primaries in this, the eighth ward, was raised almost solely 
from among the office-holders. . . . Some fifty doUare was thus raised. 
Ten ticket holders, or ticket peddlers, were paid two dollars apiece to 
work up the vote; $2.50 was paid for one half the rent of the window; 
seven dollars was paid for tickets; the balance went to give a new suit 
of clothes to a young raan who was a clerk of the Johnson-Airey fac- 
tk>n, and who discovered, as he claimed, apparently with much reason, 
that the Henderson people were cheating. He then bunt open tin 
ballot-box, and was thrown out of the window by the Hendenson 
judges. All were arrested in consequence. ... In the sixth wa^ 
over one hundred dollars were raised, all the expenses of this ward 
being paid by the office-holders. Ten or twelve dollars went in print¬ 
ing and room rent, ninety-four dollare were expended in paying forty- 
seven ticket holders two dollars apiece to work up the vote, — an 
expenditure so excessive for the purpose as to suggest that it was 

really a form of bribery. Deputy Marshal B- marshalled the 

vote at the primary, getting two Iwndred voters together in a body; 
but the primary was broken up with violence before the vote could be 
polled. 


However great the scandals which enable one of the two 
factions to carry the primary, it is generally left in undis¬ 
puted possession, and the opposition has but one resource: 
to split, to “bolt.^' It separates from the “regular” faction, 
threatening to fight it at the polls. Sometimes it goes farther, 
and convenes a primary composed of its cAvn adherents, and 
selects a rival set of delegates, claiming for itself and for them 
the party orthodoxy and denouncing the rival faction as an 
usurper. Bui all these manifestations are almost always 
devoid of effect, and often even of sincerity. The delegates 
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chosen in the dissentient primary may come to the eonVention, 
but they will not be allowed to sit; «the “regular” delegates 
will always be admitted, even if they have been elected by 
the minority of the party. The dissentients will be obliged 
to submit, they will not go so far as a real “bolt,” for tha* is 
equivalent to burning one’s ships, to cutting oneself off wan¬ 
tonly from communion with the party and its earthly rewards. 
Something li^e a cosmic catastrophe must occur to make a 
member of the Organization “bolt” for good and all. The 
uncompromising'attitude of the dissentients is often only a 
manoeuvre, “ they talk big things ” with a view to “ recogni¬ 
tion,” to induce the victorious faction to promise them a share 
of the booty. That is what generally happens, unless the 
quarrel of the factions is envenomed by long-standing grudges 
and fierce animosities; these latter, however, seldom create an 
impassable gulf; the politician is tos great a realist tObbe in¬ 
fluenced by sentimental trifles. • 

It does happen that the primaries are conductqd fairly, 
without fraudis or stratagems; but this ‘is rather the excep¬ 
tion. In certain cities'there have not been holiest primaries 
vftthin living memory. In the East, the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore hold the record for fraudulent 
primaries; Boston is purer, but by no means irreproachable. 
The West is not much better off than the East; even the 
rudimentary States of the Pacific slope, such as Oregon and 
Washington, where there are hardly any large cities, are 
afflicted with the same complaint. In Oregon, for instance, 
the largest city in thfe State has a population of less than fifty 
thousand inhabitants (aocofding to the census of *1890), and 
yet the primaries are marked by all the abuses which party 
organization has made familiar in the East. In the rural 
districts the state of things is far better. The primaries are 
better and more numerously attended, and are, consequently, 
more representative of the parties. It is more difficult, if not 
impossible, to commit most of the frauds which*characterize 
thrae meetings in* the cities, such as voting repeaters or by 
persons who are strangers to the locality and to the p^rty: 
the people know each other well. Nevertheless, the rival 
factions do not scruple .to resort to tricks of a* bucolic inge- 
nnity to monopolize the primaries. Thus the country foU;' 
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have enriched the vocabulary of stratagems with the term 
“ jumping ” a primary :* one of the two factions unexpectedly 
brings up reinforcements, which have been hastily collected 
by means of a waggohette driven through the locality and 
stopping at the doors of friends, who are told to “jump in.” 
In order to hold the primary without opposition, the chair¬ 
man, having put his wajch on, hurriedly opens the sitting 
and despatches the list of’business with lightning speed, and 
then, when the other people arrive at the real time, the primary 
is over; they protest, the chairman pulls oht his watch, the 
protesters do the same, the watches are compared, but the 
vote cannot be upset. The public, yjhen they learn what has 
taken place in the primary, treat it only as a joke; they con¬ 
sider it “ smart, ” and, at most, the chairman will perhaps be 
asked the next day when he is met in the street, “ And how 
is ya«r watch to-day However, in the rural districts 
themselves, less inribcent frauds are resorted to; sometimes 
tlie practices indulged in by the manipulators of the primaries 
in the cities are follbwed more closely.* ” 

IV 

The selections of delegates made in the primaries are not 
always so bad as might be expected from the practices which 
are in vogue in them. Among the elected are to be A)uud< 
respectable persons, who hoH aloof from the primaries, and 
are not aware of the means by which they have been returned. 
In choosing these persons, the politicians of the primaries are 
influenced by various motives. Sometimes they place them 
at the top of their lists to get the other less reoommendable 
candidates through more easily. The ingenuous elector, find¬ 
ing in one of these lists, handed to him at the door, the name 
of one or two citizens of good repute, makes up his mind to 
put it in Ifce ballot-box, _after having conscientiously, but 

• 

» 

^ I hare known a gang of ward workers and repeaters to leave St. Lonis 
and spend an afternoon voting at the primary election of an adjoining county. 
Candidates lor St^te offices and their friends are making the county primaries 
worse by introd^ing the frauds of the city into them’* (Communication from 
St. Louis, Missomri, to the National Coi{fere7ice on Practical Refonn of Pri¬ 
mary Etectionc, held in New York City, January, 1898; Chica^, p. 148). 
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fruitlessly, scanned it. Sometimes these good dele^tes do 
not accept the mission, but their nauA will all the same have 
served as a flag to cover the merchandise of the politicians. 
Occasionally the latter abstain from selecting men of their 
own making in order not to raise respectable opinion, if it is 
very strong in the district, against them on the day of election; 
the better element in the electorate thus acts as a check on 
the politician^ of the primaries, but»— and this point cannot be 
too strongly insisted on — in an altogether relative degree, and 
more often hardly at all. As a general rule, the delegates 
chosen in the primaries are not up to the moral and intellectual 
standard of the average of the party; they are below it, and a 
long way below it. 

The powers conferred on the delegates are unlimited in 
theory; the latter are supposed to be guided solely by their 
own judgment in the discharge of their duties. But this is 
not the case in practice; often tliey receive imperative instruc¬ 
tions to vote at the convention for certain candidates, who^ 
names have been voted for with this object in the primaries. 
The lists of the i)ersou's proposed as delegates 6ften contain 
tfle words “ pledged ” to so and so; that is to say, if they are 
elected they will vote at the convention for a particular candi¬ 
date, so that the voter in the primary is warned of the use 
which will be made of his vote. Generally he is not much the 
^wisej for this as regards the selections to be made. In the 
majority of cases the delegates are really, if not formally, 
pledged; the boss, or the aspiitait to a public function, has 
put them forward and got them elected, through his intrigues 
or his money, on the well-uAderstood condition th^ they will 
vote for him, or as he directs them. Occasionally the lists of 
the candidates for the delegacy, which are handed to the citi¬ 
zen attending the primary, contain the definite statement “un¬ 
pledged”; but this may be only a trap to catch the unwary. 
The delegate who is formally “ pledged ” carries out his bar¬ 
gain; sometimes he le^ts himself be persuaded by |)ecuniary or 
other arguments tb transfer his vote to rival candidates; but 
this is rare. , 

In any event the delegate is simply a transmitting agent. 
In certain localities, therefore, the primary, whese real chaioe 
is the candidate for the elective office, has left it to hi]» to 
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appoint the delegates to support him at the convention on 
behalf of the district.’^ In certain States the primaries have 
assumed in a formal way the direct and definitive selection of 
the candidates (of cohrse apart from candidates to local elec¬ 
tive functions, who are always chosen by the respective pri¬ 
mary); that is to say, they do not send any delegates to a 
convention, which, in that case, does not take place. This 
system, which is known‘by the name of “Crawford County 
system,” because it was first started in Crawford County in 
Pennsylvania, is also in use elsewhere, — m Ohio, in a few 
other States of the West, but especially in the South. It is 
not, as a rule, applied to a territgry of larger area than a 
county, and it consists of the following: Each primary votes 
for the candidates who are standing for the county offices, the 
result of the vote is communicated to the county-town, where 
the Sgures obtained by'each competitor are added up, and the 
candidate who heafls the list is declared nominated. The 
tlrawfosd County system is applied most extensively in Soi^^h 
Carolina, where thfe primaries have _ the direct choice of the 
candidates for Congress, and even for the whole State. 

The power which the primaries thus wield, either directly 
or indirectly, over the selection of candidates, runs through 
the whole line. They determine the character and the acts of 
all the conventions which succeed one another, from the 
county or city convention up to the national conventiqp, foj 
all these conventions emanate from the primary as from a 
source. They determine thfe nominations to all the public 
functions, from the most humble ones up to that of Presi¬ 
dent of t&e Republic. And these nominations again decide 
the election, by the intrinsic force of party loyalty: cop- 
fronted with the alternative of going over to the enemy or 
of voting for the candidate recommended by the Organization 
of his party, the elector submits to the ticket which it has 
settled. Jn places where the party is in a majority, the 
nomination is equivalent to election, ^o much so that often 
most of the voters do not think it neoessdry to turn out and 
god» the poll, the result of the vote being a foregone con¬ 
clusion for their party and its duly nominated candidate. 

^ 1 have found this mode of appointing delegates Qf the primaries in force 
in certain parts of the State of Illinois. 
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Consequently all those who aspire to public offices, *or who 
deal in them, or who want to expldlt the influence which 
they carry with them in executive or legislative spheres, 
have their eyes turned towards the primaries: the politi¬ 
cians start by ensconcing and fortifying themselves in the 
primary; it is their base of operations and their citadel. 
The power of the boss over the M^hine consists, above all, 
in the power of managing the primaries; if he is master of 
them he holds the conventions in the hollow of his hand, and 
if he san make ’his will prevail in the conventions he will 
drag the majority of the party after him. The candidate who 
wants to be adopted by a.convention, however high it may be, 
must, to succeed, first make sure of the delegates chosen in 
the primaries ; it is therefore the primaries that he “works” 
by intrigue and corruption if the Machine does not do it for 
him. It is also in the primaries and‘by the same rneai® that 
operations are begun by the business meif and the jobbers who 
^e on the look-out for contracts and public works; by thb 
industrial companies, the banks, the railitays, which need the 
favour of the representatives of government ; the delegates 
will deliver over to them the candidates and the office-holders, 
whom they have called into being, and make them the humble 
servants of those capitalists; the work of the “ lobby” is carried 
on, or begun, in the primaries. In short, the whole represen- 
^tativf government on which the political life of America 
reposes, within the parties and in the State, is shaped by the 
primaries, and it is on them th4t are consequently brought to 
bear all the attempts'which seek to make the public interest 
subservient to private ends. * But these attempts met only 
by the indifference of the good citizens and the perversity of 
the bad ones, which, combined, make the primaries a fraud 
and a farce, a “tomfoolery of popular government,” to use the 
language of the member of Tammany Hall. 

This state of things did not fail to attract public attention 
at an early stage, ani^ there was no lack of discussion, of im¬ 
precation, and exhortation. The good citizens who abandoned 
the primaries to the politicians were adjured to attend tjiese 
meetings regularly; but the appeal proved inefEective, and by 
dint of continual solemn repetition the injunctioe “ attend the 
primaries” became a joke. Various more or less ingenious 
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schemes were mooted foj reforming the primaries. At last the 
legislator even was called in to defeat the craft and guile of 
the politicians. But ^1 the remedies proposed, and especially 
the legislative ones, which will be considered in detail in one 
of the concluding chapters, met with scanty success. The 
primaries are still what they were. 

In any event the r&le tjf the party member, whether more 
or less unreal and delusive, ends in the primaries: as soon as 
he has, or is supposed to have, recorded his vote for the 
delegates he disappears from the political stage; he no longer 
has any power as a party member. Political activity is now 
transferred to the larger stage of ther conventions, with a new 
set of actors. 


TOL. II — Q 



SECOND CHAPTER 

THE CONVENTIONS 

I 

The convention syste* is extremely complicated, and, at 
first sight, even somewhat confused. Composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the people assembled in party meetings, the con¬ 
ventions are invested with the missiop of pointing out ^o the 
general body of the party the candidates for whom they may 
vote. But as the elective offices are exceedingly numerous, 
and the areas of their territorial jurisdiction are by no means 
identical, and as the party Organization entrusted with the 
choice of candidates is formed on a strictly representative 
basis, those charged with this duty cannot be the same for all 
the offices within the limits of the State, or even of a part of 
the State. The first complication comes from the federative 
system of the American Government, with its double set of 
^paraKel functions in the State and in the Union. A State 
sends to Congress ten or twenty representatives, and a hun¬ 
dred or a couple of hundred members to the legislative assembly 
of the State, and, consequently it is divided, with, a view to 
the federal elections, into ten or twenty districts, and into one 
hundred or two hundred for the legislative elections of the 
State. The delegates of the party in one of these last districts 
cannot, therefore, choose the candidate for a congressional 
district, or vice versa, without infringing the representative 
principle. Hence the necessity of holding two >conventions 
of delegates: the, one composed of delegates from all the 
primaries of the congressional district which will elect the 
candidate for Congress; and the other containing delegates 
from the primaries of the much smaller distric^ which has to 
return a member to the local legislative assembly. However, 
the legislative offices are not the only ones which are filled up 
226 
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by election: the judiciary apd tha principal executive ofiSces 
are so as well, not to mention those connected with local 
self-government, the municipal offices and others. But their 
jurisdictions do not tally with any of the districts carved 
out for the various legislative elections, and they cannot pos¬ 
sess an identical party representation. Consequently, each 
public office to which a particular territorial jubdivision is 
assigned requires a special convention of delegates to settle the 
candidature on behalf of the respective party.’ If many offices 
in the same electoral unit have to be filled up, for instance 
those of the State, — Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, State 
Secretary, State Treasurer, Attorney-General, judges of the 
Supreme Court, etc.,—the selections of the candidates are 
made in a single convention, called the “State convention.” 
It is^he same with county or city offices, which, very often 
but not always, are* dealt with in a single “ county conven¬ 
tion” or,“city convention.” But in any event, the string of 
conventions is a ve*y long one. Sometimes it begins witT& 
the county donvention; at others, in’ certain cities, with the 
ward convention, which nominates the local candidate fbr 
the town council in a “ councilmanic ” or “aldermanic con¬ 
vention ”; above which comes, for municipal government, the 
city convention, which settles the candidatures for the dignity 
of mayor and other municipal offices. The small cities dis¬ 
pense with city conventions; their municipal candidates are' 
chosen in the primaries. The principal conventions, apart 
from those of the county and city, are a^ follows: the legisla¬ 
tive assembly district conventions, for selecting the candidate 
for the State legislative assembly; the senatorial district, for 
choosing the candidate for the Senate of the State; the con¬ 
gressional district, ^pr selecting the candidate for the House 
of Representatives at Washington; the judicial conventions; 
and, finally, the State conventions, not to mention the national 
convention^ which nominate the candidates for the Presi- 
dendy and the Vice-Presidency of the ifepdblic. Among the 
conxentions, some proceed from the primaries by direct elec¬ 
tions, others by .elections at two or even three degrees, to wit, 
the State ooaventions, whose members are generally elected 
by the conventions of legislative districts; and the national 
conventions, which issue, in part at least, as we shall see. 
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from the State conventions^ As the national Conventions will 
be dealt with in a special chapter, I leave them out for the 
■moment, so that the description given in the following pages, 
mil refer solely to the lower conventions. . 

The number of the delegates sent to each convention is not 
a fixed one; it is determined by the respective county, city, 
or State committee, according to the number of votes polled 
in each locality by the candidates of the party at the last gen¬ 
eral election. Usually, the figures of the presidential elec¬ 
tion, and still more often of that for the State Governor, are 
taken as a basis of calculation. Thus, for instance, to each 
electoral division are allotted one or two delegates, plus a 
delegate for every hundred votes polled in it by the candi¬ 
date of the party for the post of Governor. The totals of 
membership of the conventions vary indefinitely with th# con¬ 
ventions and the States; some are composed of a few dozen 
members, while others have several hundred or moi;e than a 
thousand, and occasionally even as many as two thousand 
members. Each delegate is given a deputy (“alternate”), to 
take his place if he is prevented from attending. If both are 
absent, the other delegates of the respective locality, or, in 
practice, the chairman whom each local delegation to the con¬ 
vention selects as its mouthpiece, appoints, of his own author¬ 
ity, an outsider to take the place of the delegate. Often this 
*^wer is used to introduce into the convention a persona^ 
whose oratorical gifts or talent for intrigue make him specially 
valuable; the delegate is withdrawn, and taken in again when 
this extraordinary auxiliary'has performed his task. 

The composition of the conventions from the standpoint of 
the moral, intellectual, and social character of their members, 
is a somewhat motley one, for although they are managed by 
professional politicians, they are not recruited exclusively in 
their circles. No doubt, a considerable proportion of each 
convention consists of office-seekers or offiee-holdSrs,^ and, in 
general, of mercenary politicians. The convention is for them 

1 The orders of Presidents Hayes and Cleveland quoted In a previous (diax>- 
ter, forbidding office-holders to belong to the conventions,, could affect the 
Federal officials only. In the case of State and mnnlclpal employees, it is only 
in one or two places that such a prohibition exists, imposed either by the regu¬ 
lations of the parties or by the public authority. 
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a sort of stock exchange, where they sell and buy political in¬ 
fluence, payable in pladbs or money, or, at all erents, get to 
know each other, put in their claims, and form connections 
which they will turn to’account later on. Their rank and their 
ambitions vary with the grade of the conventions, from the 
small fry of the ward or district conventions up to the bigwigs 
of the State conventions. • The politicians are not oblivious of 
the maxim that you must cut your coat according to your 
cloth, bu); one and all, in their respective spjLeres, are there, 
according to the expressive slang of the Machine, “not for 
their health, but on business.” In the same category of dele¬ 
gates are often found persons who are simply agents for big 
private concerns, for railroad companies, and other societies 
which want to introduce their garrisons into the political fort¬ 
resses. Other delegates, without being professionals, derive 
gratifications of amour-ifropre from the ephemeral position of 
delegate, were it only, perhaps, the extremely modest one of 
seeing their names aj)pear in the local paper; or, if they ar». 
of a vigorous temperament, opportunities for more or leas vio¬ 
lent emotions. Along with these delegates, small folk full (jf 
petty vanity, are found personages of higher rank in the social 
scale, wel>to-do, and perfectly respectable, who are not above 
the homage paid to notoriety, and who accept and court it all 
the more readily that they think they are performing a duty 
in,so doing. Their disinterestedness, however, is not always 
complete, even in the matter of places and other “ good things ”; 
if they do not try to get them for themgelves, they come to 
obtain them for friends. Finally^ there is a category of ob¬ 
scure, humSle delegates, free from the cant of these respect¬ 
able personages, and sincerely desirous of discharging their. 
mission for the public good. 

The distribution of these different categories among the 
conventions is a very unequal one; in any event, the first 
category, th^t of ofSce-seekers and mercenary politicians, is 
found in all of them, and is particularly #mmerous and influ¬ 
ential in the States where the Machine has reached a high 
poinbof development. In a general way it may be said that 
the least reputable, not to say often the lowest, conventions 
are the city oftnventions, as well as the county conventions 
which include a large city, for instance Cook County, Illinois, 
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in which the city of Chicago is situated; they often exhibit 
a collection of political bandits, o:^ rogues, and of actual 
^criminals.* In the country districts where there are no large 
cities, the county conventions keep up fo a very fair moral and 
social standard. The best are the State conventions, in which 
are often to be found many very respectable citizens; among 
them a certain number are purely decorative personages, who 
have no real influence, and whose usefulness consists in unwit¬ 
tingly screeningjthe manoeuvres of the smart members. The 
State conventions, however, are deteriorating; they are falling 
more and more into the hands of the professional politicians, 
and the least respectable and least well-meaning elements are 
gaining ground in them. All these observations apply to both 
of the two great parties indiscriminately. It is true that 
shades of difference can be discerned in their respective con¬ 
ventions, but these distinctions do not go much beyond appear¬ 
ances. Thus the Kepublican conventiohs have a good many 
Eegroes, especially in the South, where the coloured people 
form the great majority of the Bepublicaft party. Elsewhere, 
ajid especially in the large cities of the East, and tb a certain 
extent of the West, the Republicans are, on the contrary, sup¬ 
posed to belong to the higher class, while the Democrats 
attract the dregs of the population. But it is impossible to 
generalize. I have attended a district convention of Tammany 
. Hall in New York, where one felt oneself among “ gentlemen ”; 
the district in question is inhabited by a superior class. I car¬ 
ried away altogether different Impressions from a Republican 
State convention in the cenjral West, which was not conspicu¬ 
ous for decorum or even for cleanliness; the floor dovered with 
.spittle, and the atmosphere reeking with tobacco, reminded 
one more of a pot-house, in spite of the very large dimensions 
of the hall; the demeanour of the public which thronged the 
staircases confirmed this impression. 

1 Among the 723 delegates of a convention of Cook Countysheld at Chicago 
in 1396, there were 17 persons who bad been tried for homicide, 7 who had 
been convicted of this crime and who had served their sentence, 36 who had 
served terms in the penitentiary for burglary, 2 for picking pockets, 7 ganv 
biing-honse keepers, 2 keepers of houses of ill-fame, 265 saloon-keepbrs, 14 
lawyers, 3 doctors, 148 political employees, 16 ex-policdinen, 6 farmers, 3 
justices of the peace, 71 without occupation, etc. (Anwican Review of 
Review8f Sept., 1897, the article by R. M. Easley, entitled *‘The tine qua non 
of Canons reform.") 
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Is the personnel of thf conventions, with which we have just 
become acquainted, representative of opinion, does it reflect 
it ? A distinction must be drawn between political opinion in* 
general and the opinion of the parties, for the two are by no 
means equivalents; the divergence between them increases 
from day to day; a number of people who help to form and 
mould public opinion, an^ especially the enlightened section 
of it, are outside the regular parties, or are only connected 
with them in a nominal way. Consequently^ when opinion in 
general is concerned, an unhesitating reply in the negative 
must be given to the question. The representative pretensions 
of the conventions with regard to tKe opinion of the parties 
would be more justified, but can only be admitted with.qualifi¬ 
cations, for even among tlje trusty adherents of the parties a 
certain number never cojne in contact with the Organizations; 
and, again, the latter gather round them electoral elements 
tshich do not belong to the class of professional politicians. 
The finaf upshot is tjiat the conventions represent more thah 
the Machijie and less than the party. * 


II 

This inherent defect of the conventions is in no way made 
up for by the manner in which they discharge their mandate, 
by the procedure, the practice, and the habits which obtain 
in them. .The conventions are summoned by the respective 
committee^ which, as a rule, have been appointed at the pre¬ 
ceding convention, from the county committee appointed by 
the county convention up to the State committee chosen by" 
the State convention. The chairman of the committee, or a 
person specially desi^ated by him, opens the convention and 
conducts the preliminary proceedings until the Permanent 
Organization is chosen. The powers of this “temporary 
chairman” are immense; it is he who fealiy decides or pre¬ 
judges the cases of contested credentials, for he selects the 
comihittee which is invested with this duty, and which can 
with impunity unseat delegates duly elected, but hostile to 
the candidates of the Organization. This constantly happens 
in cases where the party is in the hands of a Machine, and 
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the latter has not succeeded in carrying all the primaries. It 
is no use for the delegates of the opposition having been 
elected by an enormous majority, and it is in vain that they 
form a majority at the convention; both are of no avail. The 
adherents of the Machine who have been defeated in the pri¬ 
mary start a sham contest, claiming to have been duly elected; 
or they go so far as to “ bolt,” to hol(i&, new primary and choose 
their delegatel, with the result that two rival delegations ap¬ 
pear at the 6onveE.tion. The standing committee which gets up 
the preliminary work of the convention draws up the roll of 
the delegates whom it considers as duly elected, and transmits 
it to the temporary chairman; the latter allows them all to take 
their seat, leaving their rivals, the real delegates, to bring 
their case before the committee of credentials; this commit¬ 
tee, after a sham investigation, at which the contestants are 
heard in support of their claims, submijs to the conveution 
a report deciding against them; the convention in which the 
{Sretended delegates, admitted provisionally as prmia faete 
ones, have a majority, forthwith ratifies the proposals of the 
cemmittee, and the Machine and its candidates remain masters 
of the position. It is therefore an axiom that “ tlie temporary 
chairman is the convention.” While the committee of creden¬ 
tials is deliberating, the permanent officers are chosen, and 
after the report on the contested seats and other reports, if 
' need be, have been adopted, the convention proceeds to its 
proper work, which is the chojoe of the candidates for elec¬ 
tion. As soon as the voting is over and the “ticket” is 
settled, the convention adjourns sine die, having,taken care 
to reappoint the committee, whose powers will continue imtil 
the next convention. 

This procedure is expanded and becomes more complicated, 
according to the rank of the convention and the political situa¬ 
tion. In the higher conventions, especially in the State con¬ 
ventions, the programme is far more elaborate and more 
decorative. The <sit6ing is opened with prayers read by a 
clergyman. The temporary chairman appoints, on motions 
brought in by different members, in addition to the committee 
on credentials, a committee on permanent organization, which 
will propose the permanent officers, and a 'committee on 
resolutions, which will draw up the programme of the party 
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with declarations on tlje questions of the day. The resolu¬ 
tions are generally adopted without amendment or discussion. 
Often some other proposals and motions are submitted or even 
spaeohes are delivered, but they are all in the nature of inter¬ 
ludes. It rarely happens that these manifestations of opinion 
offer any real importance. When the country is agitated by 
some problem or other, the agitation sometime^ finds an echo 
in the conventions, even outside the all-important period of 
the presidential election, especially in thb States of New 
England, where the habit of public discussion is more deeply 
rooted. The speeches made and the resolutions voted on 
these occasions should undoubtedly be noted like all important 
indications capable of throwing light on the perpetual riddle 
in democracies: what is the real opinion, what does the people 
thinly? But the insuffioiently representative character of the 
conventions, in most cases, prevent them from serving as a 
good b^ometer of opinion, even in stormy times. The 
speeches and the resolutions indulged in at the convention 
have almost always only a theatrical Value. 

In the meanwhile the permanent officers are appointed, the 
selection of whom is always made with care. The president 
is generally an influential personage in the party ; he is 
followed by a long array of honorary vice-presidents and 
honorary secretaries, whose titles are a means of recognizing 
faithful party service. In taking the chair, the president* 
produces a long speech, prepared beforehand, which, in more 
or less high-flown language, glorifies fhe party, recalls its 
achievements in the past, its “immortal principles,” and 
vigorously attacks and anathematizes the rival party. The 
candidates are proposed by delegates of note in eulogistic* 
and more or less “lengthy, speeches, which however will have 
very little to do with the success of the aspirants to the nom¬ 
inations. The choice of the latter as a matter of fact has 
more often“than not been already settled in the primaries, 
where the decisive battle is fought by*th» rival candidates, 
with the result that the man who has “ got the delegates ” will 
carry the vote.of the cgnvention. The vote is taken tmder the 
supervision of a special committee appointed for this purpose. 
After the proclamation of the result, the friends of the defeated 
candidate move to make the nomination of the winner unaui- 
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mous — a proposal which is carried anpd deafening applause. 
To the candidates adopted for the higher posts, and who are 
generally close at hand, a special delegation is deputed to 
notify them of the choice and to conduct them ceremoniously 
into the hall where the convention is sitting. The president 
introduces the nominees to the assembly in a complimentary 
address, and they respond briefly. .'Each of these incidents 
supplies a fresh pretext for applause and cheers. 

Thus, apart from the business transacted behind the scenes, 
the conventions appear as essentially show assemblies, entirely 
devoid of the deliberative character which should be their 
distinctive mark and their raison d’etre. The absence of genu¬ 
ine activity and of initiative is accentuated by the way in 
which the proceedings are all settled beforehand. These 
arrangements are undeniably useful: ihey simplify the ^ork 
of the conventions, and very often enable them to despatch 
their somewhat heavy programme in a few hours. ,Bnt the 
order which prevails is too perfect: everything that is said 
and done is rigidly prescHbed, nothing is left to chance; it is 
thti ent-and-dried system in all its beauty. The temporary 
chairman, the permanent officers, the members of the differ¬ 
ent committees, the delegates who will propose the various 
motions, who will introduce the candidates, all down to the 
last man, are agreed on beforehand ; the “ slate ” has been 
^ade up. The whole thing goes like clock-work, and the 
convention presents the spectacle, which rejoices the heart 
of the party managers, of a “ harmonious ” convention. This 
“harmony” may be depended on in places where the Machine 
is absolute master of the situation and the result has been pre¬ 
arranged in the primaries. But it is not the rule; there are 
plenty of States, or parts of a State, where the Machine has 
not asserted itself with that degree of power which we have 
seen it display in New York or in Pennsylvania. In a good 
many places the party Organization is far less rigid?', in others 
the authority of the ISlachine is in a state of unstable equi¬ 
librium, or, even if it rests'on a firm basis, it now and then 
has to cope with revolts, which break .out, in tjie first place, 
in the primaries, where opponents manage to ^lect hostile 
delegates. In that case “harmony” is spoilt in the conven¬ 
tion, and the proceedings in the latter are made as lively aa 
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in the primaries by the rival factions ; there is sometimes a 
“fight,” not only in the*figurative sense in -which this word is 
used by the politician? to describe their contests, the police 
are, called in, delegates are ejected. The Machine can, as 
we have seen, turn out delegates disturbing the “harmony” 
without using physical force: by getting a sufiSoient number 
of delegates unseated it,may give itself a majority. The 
Machine does resort to this expedient, but it fs not always 
at its disposal ; the situation does not al-^vays assume this 
simple aspect. The convention often happens to be split 
up into several groups, each of them perhaps having its 
favourite candidate, and none of thdiu strong enough to com¬ 
pel the others to follow it. In addition to this, a good many 
delegates come to the convention unpledged, without having 
committed themselves to,auy one whatever, and meaning, either 
honesily or from coryupt motives, not to make up their minds, 
i»t to dispose of their votes, until the last moment. To secure 
all these delegates Jhe persons interested, that is to say, the 
party Organieation or the candidates, and their friends, have 
to use diplomacy. This term is extremely comprehensive jn 
this connection; it extends from simple entreaties, preferred 
with more or less skill, down to manoeuvres of every kind, and 
bargains, including direct bribery. 

These operations, which make up the work of “ getting the 
delegates ” inaugurated at the primaries, begin several weekSA 
before the convention; the delegates are pestered on all sides, 
they are approached with flattery, with civility, with promises 
of places, s>r of money, or of favours of various kinds; every 
argument is brought to bear. The last, and often the main 
assault, is delivered at the convention itself. The managers 
of the different candidates open their “ head-quarters ” in the 
hotels of the city in which the convention is being held, whence 
they direct the attack and where they entertain the delegates 
and person* capable of influencing them. On the eve of the 
convention a party is given them, at -whichjihere is no stint of 
refreshments of every kind; often the candidate presides at it. 
Th^ delegates are not insensible to these marks of attention; 
but the wary* ones require something more positive. The 
favourite plan consists of “deals,” bargains between the 
representatives of the various groups of delegates, who divide 
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the candidatures between them by throwing over some of their 
candidates and entering into a reciprhcal engagement for the 
rest: “You vote for our candidate, and we will vote for yours ”; 
the withdrawal of the candidates and of their adherents is 
bought by definite promises of public offices guaranteed' by 
the Organization of the party. A more or less considerable 
number of delegates remain outside these bargains,—they are 
the respectable delegates of various g^des and categories; gen¬ 
erally their honesty of itself delivers them into the hands of 
the professional politicians. The psychological sketch which I 
have given of this class of delegates has enabled the reader to 
divine that when confronted with professionals skilled in all 
the arts of their trade they wouid fall an easy prey to them. 
This is especially the case with the rural delegates. Lost in 
the crowd of delegates, they are swept along by a sort of wave, 
without having a clear idea of what is going on. Apartf from 
the delegates of their locality they know nobody, and they 
shrink timidly into a corner; thereupon some of the Strangers 
accost them with a mixture of unceremoniousness and cor¬ 
diality, and, introducing themselves, manage to interlard their 
conversation with a lot of flattery and humbug; they charitably 
warn the delegates against the intrigues of the concocters of 
candidatures, and, out of pure friendship, give them “ tips ” of 
good candidatures for which they can safely vote. A few 
Kminutes more, and a fresh set of brokers comes to hunt them 
up. The worthy delegates listen and meditate. The sitting 
is opened, the “patniotio” speech of the chairman makes a 
favourable impression on ,them. Then come ^e various 
motions, the nominations, and the voting; the elaborate tac¬ 
tics which govern all these evolutions are quite lost on our 
delegates, and, eventually, they follow the lead of their oblig¬ 
ing mentors. The methods by which well-meaning delegates 
are inveigled are more or less coarse or refined according to 
the persons who are operated on; but with the variations 
which the consummate tact and skill of the professionals sug¬ 
gest, they succeed only too often, even with people who are 
accustomed to deal with their fellow-creatures, and who in Ifiieir 
own sphere of activity exhibit good sense and perspicacity; 
these faculties are evidently quite special in their applica¬ 
tion. Consequently, however considerable the contingent sup- 
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plied by the honest delegates often may be, the part they play 
is, in the majority of 'cases, a passive one. They help to 
make the convention ^ “ harmonious ” as well as a discordant 
one. In the latter case, an understanding is often extremely 
dimcult to arrive at, each rival group sticking to its candi¬ 
dates. Thereupon one ballot succeeds another without result; 
no candidate has a majority. No one will give way. It is 
a deadlock. Sometimes this lasts for days, and the number of 
ballots which have been taken reaches unheard-of figures, es¬ 
pecially in the small conventions, where, at first sight, it 
would appear easier to come to terms. Thus, not long ago (in 
1897), at a senatorial district convention in the State of Iowa, 
the candidate was nominated after the 6021st ballot. 


Ill 

What ’is the eha^^cter of the candidates turned out by the 
conventions which we have just seen at work? It differs a 
great deal, according to the several kinds of conventions. The 
lower grade conventions, that is to say, those which provide 
for the less important elective offices, as a rule produce candi¬ 
dates who are decidedly bad, from the standpoint of morality 
and intelligence. The nominations go to the “workers” of 
the Organization, and, in general, to the politicians of*lows 
degree, in return for their sejvices, or in recognition of the 
position which they have won in the caucuses and the com¬ 
mittees. '{'his applies, in the fi»st place, to the candidates 
for the local offices in the cities, and pretty often in the 
counties. The legislative candidatures are, considering their 
importance for the political life of the country, the worst 
of all. The candidates for the House of Representatives at 
Washington are, for the most part, inferior men. As for those 
who get thewnominations for the State legislatures, their prin¬ 
cipal failing is a very inadequate stock o( n^prality. The con¬ 
ventions of rural legislative districts, being made up of a 
better class of men, are more strict in their choice; they are 
very often lififely to lay their hand on decent, if not intel¬ 
ligent men; Mit in the large cities the selections are deplora¬ 
ble in the great majority of oases, although, again, the best 
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representatives also come from the cities. It is otherwise 
with the candidates for conspicuous offices, the holders of 
which are always under the public eye, such as the Mayor, 
the State Governor, the Treasurer, and other high Sjate 
officials, the judges of the superior courts. The candidat¬ 
ures of these latter are, happily, often, though by no means 
always, unaffected by party considerations ; sometimes the 
judicial nominations -made by the convention of one party are 
“ endorsed ” by the convention of the opposite party. As a rule, 
which is subject to very considerable exceptions, the conven¬ 
tions do not introduce disreputable or incompetent men into 
the higher judiciary, bdt, in any case, the party origin of 
the judges heavily handicaps their independence, as will be 
pointed out in greater detail further on. With regard to muni¬ 
cipal offices, a movement is beginning to take shape (to which 
I shall also have another opportunity.of referring), which 
tends to make the personal merit of the candidates the ciii- 
tferion of choice. The high executive qffices are invariably 
filled by party candidates, but the conventions-which nomi¬ 
nate them, in particular the State conventions, take care to 
select decent! candidates, so as not to run counter to public 
opinion and expose the Organization of the party to a revolt, 
and perhaps to a defeat. It may, therefore, be said in a 
general way that the nominations to the higher offices are of 
^ a satisfactory character, and sometimes even hit upon persons 
out of the common run. , 

But most of the f‘ good ” candidates are affiicted with an 
inherent defect, i.e. their weakness of character,, their lack 
of energy and will. In this respect they are a reflection 
'oi the category of “good” delegates whom the politicians 
take into the conventions, and who often impart a tone of 
respectability to the State conventions. This weakness of 
character easily makes them the tools of the astute politi¬ 
cians, who may become “a power behind the thcone greater 
than the throne, and this is what often induces a party 
Machine or a boss to select them in preference to men of a 
higher stamp, who would not submit to play the part'of a 
dummy. But even in places where the party Organization is 
not strong enough, nor corrupt or ambitious enough, to dictate 
to the officials who owe their nomination to it, superior men 
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have little prospect or dpsire of being adopted by the conven¬ 
tions. We have noted in our historical investigation of the 
system of the democratic Caucus, that in proportion as it 
devaloped, eminent, or simply distinguished, individuals with¬ 
drew from or were thrust out of political life or public 
functions. Now we can lay our finger on the fact and its 
cause, that we know the meaning of the three words “ getting 
the delegates,” which are inscribed on the door of American 
political life like the three well-known words over the entrance 
of Dante’s Inferno. What man of real merit would care to 
seek admittance at this portal? If he did, he would always run 
the risk of being knocked down and trampled on in the crush 
which frequently takes place there. And even if the door 
were opened to him, if he did win the prize, would it be of a 
naturg to make him forget the purgatory which he has had to 
pass through ? By no means. Most of the public offices, 
from the, standpoint of their rank, of their powers, of the 
pecuniary advantages attaching to them, hold out a very poot 
bait to ambithon or the love of gain. -In the whole hierarchy 
of the service of the State there are not ten really important 
posts. The emoluments are wretched, compared with those 
of employees in private concerns. The position is a most pre¬ 
carious one, for the elective terms are short, not exceeding two 
years on the average, and rarely extending to four (except for 
certain judgeships, the term of which is fourteen or Sven > 
twenty-one years). The chanoes of re-election are almost nil. 
On the other hand, the liberal professions and industrial and 
commercial* pursuits offer, amid ‘the steady growth of the 
country, an endless field of activity, in which the most gifted 
minds and the strongest energies can find worthy scope and* 
win triumphs which flatter self-love, excite the imagination, 
and satisfy the craving for wealth. Political functions, that 
is to say, those which are considered as such in Europe, seats 
in legislatiifc assemblies and ministerial posts, cannot have 
much attraction either for Americans, fat lass than in the Old 
World.* The American political arena is too small, split up 
as it is by tl^p federative organization of the Union into a 
great number fit little compartments; the contests which are 

> Ct. .Tames Bryce, 77ie ..Imericon Commorucealth, Vol. H, ch. LVIU: 

” Why the best men do not enter politics.” 
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fought in it, even on the large federjil stage, almost entirely 
turning on business questions, have no dramatic interest capa¬ 
ble of attracting doughty combatants- and a numerous public 
whose shouts and applause stimulate and reward them. ,Nor 
does the position of legislator confer a patent of social no¬ 
bility, as it used to do in the dawn of American political life, 
and as it still does in the present day in England; there is no 
such thing as a social nobility in the United States, and the 
members of the* legislative assemblies would be the last per¬ 
sons to come in for it: the discredit into which they have fallen 
is too great. “ Low as a congressman ” is a saying one often 
hears, and the members' of the State legislatures are in still 
greater disrepute; their seats are anything but sought after 
by men of real worth, “they go begging.” Consequently, 
when the Organization of the party steps out of its ov^ sur¬ 
roundings to look for candidates, and it-does so, it'cannot go 
very far. It has not much choice, even if it is inclined 4® 
forego the monopoly which it has createdFin favour of the class 
of professional politicians. 

» Restricted by so many more or less organic conditions, some 
of them due to the compressive power of the Caucus, others to 
the general conditions, political, social, and economic of the 
American Republic, the circle of those eligible by the conven¬ 
tions is still further narrowed, owing to two prejudices which 
hav8 obtained the force of political customs or laws. One has 
made a dogma of the principlei of local representation in its 
strictest sense, acconiing to which elective oiHces can be filled 
only by persons residing iiPthe political subdivision in ques¬ 
tion, so that to stand, for instance, for Congress, it is not 
‘enough to be an American citizen, nor even a citizen of the 
State, but you must also be domiciled in the congressional dis¬ 
trict which has to elect its representative in the House. A 
man of the highest eminence, with a national and, perhaps, 
universal reputation, if he is not a prophet in hfc own little 
country, cannot eotet political life, nor re-enter it if he has 
lost the favour of his constituents or of the ruling clique. 
For instance, Mr. Gladstone, who, in the coursqof his stirring 
career, had to change his constituency several times, would 
have been excluded from the American Congress from the out¬ 
set. In consequence, the choice of a convention which nomi- 
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nates the candidates is reduced, even for the highest offices, 
to the. local residents, v^atever their moral and intellectual 
worth. But this restriction is accompanied by another which 
aggravates it in a marked degree, and which is connected with 
anottier American prejudice, that of rotation in public offices. 

I have explained, in the proper place, that in England the 
M.P. is ipso facto candidate for re-election, that the Associa¬ 
tion of the party, unless fhere has been a regalar quarrel, 
readopts him without discussion, for the sole, reason that he 
is the sitting member. In the United States this is a reason 
why the representative should give up his place to some¬ 
body else who has not yet held it. Custom has fixed a maxi¬ 
mum of occupation for each office: one term, two or three, 
and once this limit is reached, the holder, whatever his merit 
and the services which he might have been able to render in 
the fixture, owing to the experience acquired, must retire; “ he 
h^p had enough,” “he should step aside to give somebody else 
a chance.” In the South, the old practice of the slave-holding 
days has not ^et been quite given up; the conventions fre¬ 
quently nominate representatives for one term after another^ 
In New England, also, i)eople like to keep good old servants, 
and the maximum of tenure is longer there than in the other 
States of the North; but there, too, and in the must enlightened 
States, like Massachusetts, for instance, unreasoning rotation 
triumphs owing to the prejudice of local representation.* A ^ 
legislative district is eomposed^of several localities, of six or 
seven towns, which elect a member together. Accordingly, to 
distribute t^e honours fairly, to “.pass the honours around,” 
on each occasion a representative of another town is elected 
in turn. 

Thus everything conspires to ensure the adoption at the 
conventions of candidates stamped with the common hall¬ 
mark of mediocrity. But far from being a blemish, this 
quality genqfally becomes the first condition of their success 
at elections. We are already familiar .with the expression 
“available candidate,” f.e. the one who is likely to poll the 
mostf votes, and we are aware, from the history of the presi¬ 
dential candidAtures, that his principal characteristic consists 
in having no Character; not possessing a strongly marked in¬ 
dividuality and not having compromised himself in the oon- 

V01„ II—B 
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troversies of the day or in the struggles of factions, he is the 
most apt not to displease the electors and to slip in under 
the party flag. These qualifications apd claims of an “ avail¬ 
able candidate” apply just as much to offices below th^t of 
the President; in each case the most suitable candidate will 
be the one who has not made himself conspicuous in a good or 
a bad sense, who has had no opportunity of making enemies, 
who has not‘been mixed up with militant politics. In fact, 
the virtues which the candidate must possess are all of a nega¬ 
tive order; in the way of positive qualities the standard to 
which the candidate must come up is not a very lofty one. 
In the first place, the candidate must be a clean man; that 
is to say, there must be nothing against him, he must not hSve 
the reputation of a dishonest man. In places where the 
Machine is very powerful, the moral, shortcomings of its can¬ 
didate would not be, strictly speaking, an insurmoi&table 
obstacle, but, as a Tammany leader has explained to me, with 
the high authority which belongs to his„Organizati6u on this 
particular subject, far greater efforts and much more money 
ipould be required to get in a candidate of that kind. In the 
absence of proof to the contrary the habitual obscurity of the 
candidate is very often sufficient to raise the presumption of 
honesty in his favour. It is by no means necessary that he 
should be above the average in his respectability nor, generally 
. speaking, in bis personal eminence. Intellectual ability will 
always be useful to the candidate; it is just as well that he 
should be a good speaker, but it is not indispensable. Nor is 
the prestige of wealth an important factor in the United States 
for winning popular suffrages. The local influence wielded by 
■the candidate is no doubt a source of superiority to him, but 
personal influence is a commodity of eminently uncertain, un¬ 
stable value in the market of American life; amid the general 
fluctuation to which existence in the New World is liable 
personal positions change with a kaleidoscopia. rapidity, a 
man is up one dax and down the next. 

When we bear in mind, therefore, the qualifications of the 
“ good candidate ” in England, we see how much faintef the 
individuality of the candidate is in the democrAjy of America. 
The complexity of the American elective system would-be 
alone sufficient to account for the difference. In England the 
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elector v8tes for a candidate, in America for a ticket on which 
all the numerous candidates are jumbled together. The Eng¬ 
lish candidate must, to a considerable degree (which, it is true, 
is being diminished by the Caucus), depend on himself; he has 
to fstce the crowd alone, all eyes are upon him, he has more 
need than his American congener to be a good speaker, to im¬ 
press the intelligence or the imagination by his personal 
ability. The American candidate is only an ingredient of the 
more or less scientific compound represented by the ticket. 
Apart from the elementary consistency which every ingredient 
ought to possess, its particular and distinctive nature is of 
value only to the extent in which it can accelerate cohesion. 
Appealing to an electoral body composed of various groups, 
the ticket will be all the more successful with it because its 
composition presents a reflection of these groups, because it 
establishes an affinity between them in the person of its can¬ 
didates; that is to ssCy, gives a special representation to the 
various groups. There is no question whatever here of & 
representation of intSrests, as the European reader, familiar 
with this notion, might be inclined to suppose; for most of 
the “interests,” either social, so far as they exist in the United 
States, or professional, hold aloof from political life and fur¬ 
nish it with no basis of classification. The diversity of the 
elements of the electorate, which the politicians deem it 
advisable to take into account, reposes on distinctions which , 
divide it by vertical, and not horizontal lines, such as affinities 
created by ethnical origin, in ^ lesser decree by religion, and 
by various other more or less spoi^aneous or voluntary asso¬ 
ciations, doT^n to those which are founded on a community of 
tastes and pleasures, such as that of cyclists, for instance. . 
The individuals who make up the slate take care to put on it, 
according to the composition of the electoral population, an 
Irishman, a German, a Scandinavian, a Czech, or, in other 
orders of ideas, a farmer, a cyclist of note. It is a race 
between the fwo rival tickets which shall ^orm the fuller and 
more perfect collection of these species. TEus the criterion 
of an, available candidate is completed: when his qualifica¬ 
tions are not confined to negative virtues, when he possesses 
personal claims, they are more often than not of a purely 
external description. 
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The choice of candidates for the highest executive offices 
of the Union, for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency of 
the Republic, while following, in its main outline, the pro¬ 
cedure and the preoccupations which govern the selection of 
candidates for the State offices, is always invested with excep¬ 
tional importance. The stake is enormous; it includes the 
highest prize to which the ambition of an American oitizon can 
aspire; it confers for the space of four years executive powers 
extending over a whole continent, and among others that of 
patronage, which has ip its hands the life and death, so to 
^neak, of 150,000 office-holders scattered over the face of the 
Union; it settles the destinies of the rival parties for many a 
year to come, perhaps. As the popular vote is confined to 
candidates selected in the national conventions, the attention 
of the whole country, excited to the highest pitch by the great 
periodical duel, centres on these assemblies so as to make them 
a unique institution, and their working under the eyes of the 
whole fever-striekep. nation a unique S[)ectacle. The citizen 
who pays no heed to the affairs of his State and of his city, 
which, however, concern him so nearly, fires up on the approach 
of the national conventions; but, by a singular piece of incon¬ 
sistency, he does not on that account trouble himself more 
about the operations which pave the way for them, which de¬ 
termine their character; he does not take more interest than 
usual, that is to say, he takes hardly any merest, in the 
primaries and in the Jocal conventions from which the national 
convention will issue like a cast from a mould. This great 
gathering appeals rather to the American elector’s naturally 
excitable temperament than to his public spirit. The forma¬ 
tion of the national conventions is, therefore, 'left to the pro¬ 
fessional politicians. The latter are proportfbnally far more 
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numerous in them than in the State eonventions, which in¬ 
clude local notabilities, 'respectable personages, who, as a rule, 
stand aloof from polities. These personages are not so eager 
to ^oept the gratuitous mission of national delegate, which 
entails a long journey and an absence of a good many days, 
involving considerable loss and expense. Out of loyalty to 
their State they will go sp far as to make some sacrifice to 
attend the State convention, but they are less ready to make 
it for the Union, which does not hold exactly the same place 
in their affections. This is especially true of the Southern 
States, but, in a lesser degree, it applies also to the North and 
to the West; with all his devotion to the big country, the 
American has a great and often an extreme attachment for 
the small one. Personal wmour-propre has, also, something to 
do with the abstention of the local big-wigs, who naturally 
play Che first fiddle in the State conventions; whereas in the 
national conventions they would be lost in the crowd. More¬ 
over, the*politicians ^re very anxious to obtain the position bi 
delegate to the national convention for themselves, for every 
vote which helps to make the future President there has % 
high commercial value; it gives its owner claims on the grati¬ 
tude of the future administration, which takes the form of 
places from an embassy in Europe down to a postmastership 
in the Far West. There are, no doubt, a certain number of 
delegates whose sole aspiration is to lend a hand in the great 
work of the party, out of deration to its cause, or from mere 
vanity which courts opportunities for coining forward. But 
the great, majority, and they may he estimated at nine-tenths, 
are occupied exclusively with their own interests at the con¬ 
vention. In the crowd of politicians who flock to the con-' 
ventions all ranks are represented: Senators of the United 
States, State Governors, and so on down to aspirants to modest 
places; and each of them has an “axe to grind.” 

The repreeentation at the national conventions is established 
on a fixed basis: each State sends to thdln, whatever the im¬ 
portance of the party in that State, twice as many delegates as 
it ha£ Bepresentatives and Senators in Congress; ‘ for instance, 
the State of New York, which has, in virtue of its population, 

1 Bepeated attempts have been made to establish the representation at the 
nation^ conventions on a basis proportioned to the numericai strength of the 
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thirty-four members of the House of Eepresentatiyes, plus 
two senators allotted to each State iiidiscrimmately, deputes 
seventy-two delegates j the State of Delaware or of Montana, 
which has but one Eepresentative in Congress and its two 
Senators, sends six delegates to the convention. Besides this, 
Ihe Territories, represented in Congress by delegates only 
without a voice, and the District of Columbia, not repre* 
sented at all, are empowered to take part in the conventions. 
Their populations are not allowed to vote for the President;' 
but in order to develop party life in the Territories, the organ¬ 
izations of the parties concede to them, and to the District of 
Columbia by courtesy, h representation at the conventions, 
which at first consisted of two delegates and has been recently 
raised to six. The House of Representatives, having at the pres¬ 
ent moment 357 members, and the Senate 90 for the forty-five 
States, the double number of the delegates to the national con¬ 
ventions gives a total of 894 plus 42 delegates for the Territories 
of Alaska, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoijia, Indian Territory, 
Hawaiian Islands, and the District of Columbia.^ In addition 
an alternate is appointed for each delegate to take his place in 

party in the respective States, as shown by the votes given to ite candidates at 
the last election. But the States in which the party was in a minority, and 
this was notably the case with the Republican party in the South, always 
opposed this reform which would have lessened their representation, and 
espe<^ally the share of their politicians in the ** spoils.” 

Tbe inhabitants of the District of Columbia, which contains the federal 
capital, tbe city of Washington, built neutralized ground not forming part 
of any State, and placed under the jurisdiction of Congress, are permanently 
excluded from; voting (ex^pt those who have a legal domicile elsewhere). As 
for the Territorira, which are tbe £ew parts of the Union, generally reclaimed 
from tiie great wilderness of the Far West and not yet formed into States 
«owing to their imperfect economic and political development, which are as 
yet only embryo States, they do not acquire the tight of voting for presiden¬ 
tial Electors until they are admitted into tbe Union as States. 

3 Of late years there have arisen, alongside tbe regular parties and In 
<^^>esltion to them, new parties, such as the Prohibitionists, whose prindiMil 
object Is to obtain laws prohibiting the sale of spiritnous liquors, and 
especially tbe Populists, who promote agrarian and semi-sodulist-collectivist 
schemes. These parties have adopted tbe same organization as the regular 
parties; they put forward candidates of their own, chosen in State and 
national conventions. Tbe basis of representation in their convrations^is not 
modelled on Congr^ or the Electoral College, but is fixed in proportion to the 
nnmber of the adherents of the party in the different Statfis, as shown by tbe 
vote at the last elections. The last national convention of <the Populist larty 
was composed of more than 1300 members, that of tbe J^hibitionist part]? 
bad almost as many. 
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case he is prevented from attending. The four delegates who 
represent the Senators of the State multiplied by two are 
chosen by the State conventions, and are called “delegates at 
large”; the other delegates who correspond to the members of 
the House of Eepresentatives are chosen, to the number of two 
for each congressional district, by the district conventions. 
That is the invariable modeKif election followed the Eepub- 
lican party; whereas the Democrats elect in certain States, 
such as New York, for instance, all the delegates in the State 
convention; the State being considered, in this particular con¬ 
nection, as alone possessing a political individuality. This 
conception of the representation of the State, of a highly cen¬ 
tralizing character, has received, in the Democratic party, a 
still more serious application in the form of the “unit rule,” 
whicl^ restricts the right of the individual delegates to vote 
according to their preferences; the State convention, whether 
it elect oply the four delegates at large or all the delegates^ 
can order them to vote in a lump at tlie national convention, 
in accordance with the decision of the majority. For instance, 
if in the State delegation of seventy-two members instructed 
to vote as a “ unit, ” thirty-seven delegates are in favour of a 
certain candidate, the votes of the other thirty-five delegates 
are passed to his credit, although they are hostile to him. 
Republican State conventions have repeatedly tried to intro¬ 
duce the unit rule; but the national conventions, beginning 
with that of 1860, on each occasion admitted the right of the 
delegates to vote as they pleased. On 1!he other hand, the 
State conventions of all the parties* without distinction, often 
give the delegates peremptory instructions to vote for a par¬ 
ticular presidential candidate. However, these instructions 
leave the delegates a certain latitude; for if the candidate who 
has been prescribed to them does not succeed in obtaining a 
majority, they will have to choose one from among the other 
competitors, &nd at their own discretion, so that in reality the 
delegates come to the national convention with full powers. 

The convention meets in the summer of the “ presidential 
year,”* that is t;j say, of that in which the people will have to 
choose, on the^rst Tuesday in November in leap year, the 
presidential electors who, according to the letter of the Consti¬ 
tution, elect the President and the Vice-President. The busi- 
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ness prelimiaary to the convention ia,entrusted to the national 
committee of the party, -which is appointed every four years, 
in the national convention, by the respective delegations of 
all the States and Territories, each of them choosing, one 
member. In the beginning of the year, the national com¬ 
mittee calls on the State committees to proceed to the election 
of the delegates, and, at the same .time, fixes the date and the 
place of meeting of the convention. Before the Civil War. 
the national cohventions almost always met in a city of the 
East, by preference at Baltimore; but since the extraordinary 
development of the We^t, which has shifted the geographical 
and economic centre of the Union, the parties have been in the 
habit of holding their grand council in a city of the central 
West, at Chicago, for instance. Thi enormous influx of 
-visitors caused by the sitting of the. convention, and perhaps, 
also, local amour-propre, makes several cities compete for the 
honour of having it. They plead their cause Ijefore the 
national committee through numerous deputations, composed 
of hotel proprietors, rfepresentatives of the chambers of com- 
Ifnerce, judges, politicians. These extemporized advocates, 
while apologizing for not possessing the “ wisdom of Solomon 
and the eloquence of Demosthenes in order that they might 
know just what to say,” often deliver lengthy, eloquent, and 
argumentative addresses, in a public sitting, sometimes enforc¬ 
ing them by poetical quotations. The applicants promise to 
provide, in addition to a large sum of money to defray the 
cost of the conventSon and the travelling and hotel expenses 
of the members of the national committee and tirair wives, all 
the elements of comfort required by visitors, including fine 
weather. In other cities the heat is unbearable in summer, 
but in their city never; and for a very good reason: “ we do not 
keep that kind of weather,” as the spokesman of a certain city 
stated before the Democratic national committee in its session 
of 1896.* 

II 

X few days before the opening of the convention, the city 
in which it is to be held assumes a special as'^ect, “ a conven- 

> Report of the Democratic National Committee Meeting held at Washing- 
taft, D.O., January U, 1896, p. 30. 
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tion aspect”; the streets, adorned with a profusion of flags 
and bunting flying over “the crossings, the hotels inhabited by 
the delegations, and other political “head-quarters," are 
thronged by a huge crowd, “ a convention crowd ”; favoured 
by '‘a convention weather,” it makes a continuous hub¬ 
bub, “a convention stir,” from morning till evening, and even 
later. The whole town is swamped with “enthusiasm,” 
“convention enthusiasm,”*or, if the expression’is preferred, 
“pre-convention enthusiasm.” The arrival of the delegations 
provokes the first outbursts of it. Each State delegation 
arrives in a body, accompanied by a more or less considerable 
number of fellow-citizens of their native State, who escort 
their delegates. Very often the delegation comes with a band 
and in a special train containing sleeping-cars, a saloon-car, 
and a refreshment-oar, the stock of liquors in which, being 
sometimes on too large a scale, provokes the exasperation of 
the Prohibitionists. At the station a solemn reception awaits 
.tile dele^tion. Zealous political co-religionists formed into 
clubs for the, duration of the presidential campaign, or dele¬ 
gations which have already arrived, go to meet the new dele¬ 
gation and welcome it with harangues and applause re-echoed 
by the shouts of the assembled crowd. Then the whole com¬ 
pany walks in a procession to the hotel in which the delega¬ 
tion has engaged rooms. To the sound of drums and fifes, 
in the midst of a frenzied crowd, the new arrivals march past, 
adorned with badges, medals, and ribbons bearing the name 
of their State, all wearing, perhaps, a special costume, which 
consists, for instance, of white h»ts, “ liners ” trimmed with 
silver lace, and carrying yellow walking-sticks. The delega¬ 
tion is preceded by its banner, and perhaps it displays yet' 
another emblem, such as a gilt alligator, or even a live eagle 
which has come all the way from the Rooky Mountains. 

Each State delegation has its ofScial abode or, as the expres¬ 
sion is, its ‘yiead-quarters ” in a hotel, known from afar by a 
large sign and flags. It occupies, according^to the rank of the 
State and the more or less active or retiring part played by it 
in the presidential campaign, a single room in which a hap¬ 
less delegate ib his shirt sleeves sits on duty, or a whole 
suite of apartiJiants which are always full of crack politicians 
and wire-pullers. The head-quarters is the meeting-place not 
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only of the members of the delegation, but of all the citizens 
of the State who attend the conventioh, either to help the dif¬ 
ferent candidates in the campaign or as spectators. If all of 
them do not receive a plentiful supply of drinks and cigars at 
the head-quarters of their State, they are all sure to obtain 
badges with the name of the State there; endless batches of 
men and women come to fetch them, and it is not until they 
have pinned 'them on their breast that they consider them¬ 
selves in propes trim and, as it were, entitled to swell the 
crush and the uproar prevailing in the city. The number of 
visitors who have come simply as sight-seers is enormous. It 
is a huge fair which attracts people from all quarters, and they 
cannot always get rooms, in spite of the number of hotels and 
their vast accommodation. The “ head-quarters ” of the States 
are the principal point of attraction for the crowd; the streets 
adjoining them are blocked to such an extent that it is home- 
times necessary to stop all wheeled traffic. Inside the hotqls 
matters are still worse. In the evening ^especially. When the 
visitors are joined by tjie inhabitants of the oily after their 
d^y’s work, it is no mean achievement to get into and out of 
the hotels occupied by the principal head-quarters; you do not 
walk, you are borne along by the crowd; the huge building is 
invaded, as it were, by a conquering army. These invaders, 
however, are very peacefully inclined; they are in quest of 
emotions only, and they procure them at a very cheap rate by 
figuring in the show which they^ provide themselves. A small 
section is also under, the impression that it is taking part, by 
its presence, in the selection of the future Presijlent of the 
United States; and it is not altogether wrong. The presi¬ 
dential candidatures are concocted under the auspices of the 
crowd. 

The candidatures are almost always numerous. They are 
spoken of a very long time before the meeting of the conven¬ 
tion. It may be said that people begin to talk about the 
candidates for thp noxt election, and discuss the claims of 
personages considered as “presidential possibilities,” almost 
the day after the inauguration of the new President. Aspi¬ 
rants to the chief magistracy start an “ underground canvass ” 
at an early stage, to prepare their candidature. If they are 
very rich or, what comes to the same thing, if they have 
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attached themselves to important special interests, such as 
manufacturers enriched'by a protectionist tariff, or powerful 
companies or “trusts,” they conduct this underground canvass 
with much method, — they systematically work the primaries 
from which will issue, step by step, the national convention. 
In any event, during the year which precedes the meeting of 
the convention, in a good many States the general feeling, or 
rather the feeling of the politicians, settles dowif in favour of 
one of its more or less eminent citizens as candidate for the 
Presidency of the Union. This feeling stamps him as the 
“ favourite son ” of his native State and makes him a com¬ 
petitor. Every national convention Is confronted with half- 
a-dozen or more “ favourite sons ” of somewhat unequal merit 
and reputation. Some have had a fairly long political experi¬ 
ence either in Congress or as member of the Cabinet or State 
Govefbor; others, and this is not so common, have hardly had 
ai^ opportunity of winning their spurs in public life, but have 
achieved*a local pos^ition, especially tlirough the arts of the 
politician. Some are not known afi all outside their own 
State, the popularity of others extends beyond its limits, an^ 
a few have a national reputation. Side by side with these 
candidatures brought forward with perfect good faith, there 
are others which are a mere speculation — almost a form of 
blackmail. A powerful boss who is absolute master of the 
delegation of his State, since it was chosen by his machine, 
who, consequently, controls several votes at the convention, 
runs a candidate with the sole object of soiling his withdrawal 
at a high figpire. The candidate thus marked out for the part 
of pawn is, perhaps, the only person unaware of the fact; as 
State Governor or ex-ambassador he thinks that the honour* 
offered to him is perfectly natural. Sometimes the boss gets 
himself nominated as presidential candidate by the State con¬ 
vention, and he will remain so up to the very last moment; as 
soon as he ]^a8 made his deal with the probable winner, has 
bargained for the amount of presidential patronage to which 
he considers himself entitled, he will go over to his side with 
the whole delegation of the State. Among the genuine candi¬ 
datures, a godH many are put forward only as a matter of 
form, without^ny chance of success, simply by way of tribute 
to the distinguished citizen who represents the dignity of the 
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State for the occasion. Perhaps the good fortune oi being a 
“dark horse,” who will be chosen kt the eleventh hour in 
preference to more distinguished aspirants, is in store for 
some of these “favourite sons,” and they will be looked on as 
“dark horse possibilities”; but the “dark horse” is just as 
likely to be an outsider and to appear for the first time at the 
last moment only. The dark horse is not necessarily an 
obscure pers'onage; on the contrary, he may be very well 
known in the country and perhaps be extremely popular (as, 
for instance. General Sherman, the hero of the Civil War, who 
ranked among the dark horses at the Republican convention 
of 1884); but he does nbt appear to command acceptance as a 
presidential candidate. On the other hand, some of the can¬ 
didates, one or two, are brought out of the ruck from the very 
first (this was the case, at the same convention, with J. G. 
Blaine and Chester A. Arthur, at that time President \>f the 
United'States). Their great national reputation, their h|gh 
rank in the party, or the part played or special position occu¬ 
pied by them in the political conjunctures of the moment, or 
their character, which exercises a fascination over the masses, 
give them an exceptional force of attraction. They are not 
only “ favourite sons ” of their respective States, but general 
“ favourites ”; and the personality of this or that “ favourite ” 
appears to be so commanding that he becomes the “ logical oan- 
didHte ” of the situation. But that is no proof whatever that 
he will be adopted by the conyention; the “favourite,” as we 
shall see, is more likely than nut to be beaten. 

To whatever category the aspirant belongs, eyen if he is a 
hot “favourite” and the “logical candidate,” the progress of 
his candidature must depend on the herculean efforts put 
forth during the few days which precede the convention, and 
in the course of the session itself. Each aspirant has at his 
disposal for this purpose not only the delegation of his State, 
which plunges wildly into the fray, but numerous special 
workers, all conl^folkid by a head manager, an expert in this 
particular line, and who generally belongs to the delegation 
of the State and is sometimes a well-known personage. 
Their efforts are directed not only to the delegates, whose 
votes are asked for, but also to the outside Multitude, with 
a view to creating a moral atmosphere favourable to the 
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aspirant'and pressing on the delegates with the weight of 
public opinion. This tVofold propaganda, which constitutes 
what is called “the boom” or “booming,” in political slang, 
is full of dramatic and spectacular incidents. The part of 
the programme 'intended for the outside public is addressed 
almost exclusively to the senses. True, speeches are made 
to the public, mass meetings are got up in front of the 
hotels, and speakers discuss the situation and the merits 
of the candidate from the balconies. But the favourite 
plan is to make the candidate popular by demonstrative meth¬ 
ods, — by exhibiting and shouting out his name, by spreading 
abroad the reproduction of his physio^omy. The head-quar¬ 
ters of each candidate is provided with large bales of his por¬ 
traits, with leaflets relating his glorious life, and, especially, 
with badges bearing his name and his likeness, which it dis- 
tribuffes to all comers, fivery citizen who puts on this ribbon 
or, button publicly confesses thereby his belief in the candi¬ 
date, anJ is qualifie(^for making proselytes, who, perhaps, are 
converted solely by the artistic execution of the badges. On 
the building occupied by the head-quarters, above the bannqr 
with a picture of the candidate, is displayed his name, in huge 
letters, and in the evening it reappears in the form of luminous 
globes, the varied colours of which attract the gaze of the 
crowd. 

But the most important part of the boom of the candidate 
in the streets consists of coi^certs, serenades, parades, and 
processions, by day and by night. The, persons figuring in 
these proceqpions, who are often obliging auxiliaries impelled 
by disinterested “enthusiasm,” are imported by hundreds and 
thousands from the candidate’s own State and from else¬ 
where. They are formed into companies, generally wearing 
a special dress, and, headed by a band, they walk through the 
streets to show how many admirers the candidate possesses. 
And the smarter their bearing and the more picturesque their 
uniform, the more they impress the oroiwc^in favour of the 
candidate. Along with these sights for the eye, the boom in¬ 
cludes a very important vocal element, in addition to the band, 
and which conAsts in bellowing out the candidate’s name; the 
aforesaid oom{ianies, in the course of their processions, or 
special bands, numbering perhaps hundreds of persons, scour 
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the streets uttering more or less articulate cries in w^ich the 
candidate’s name can be distinguished. They overrun the 
hotels, and, jostling each other in the passages, execute their 
repertoire, consisting of a single refrain, “Jones for Presi¬ 
dent! ” or, at the most, some lines like the following: — 

Ho, ha, he I 

’ Who are we? 

We arf the Bland Club from K. C. (Kansas City). 

We're hot stuff 1 

That’s no bluff, 

Vote for silver ^nd you’ll have stu£ 1 
or again: — 

He’s a runner; he’s a winner; 

Wahoo waugh 1 Wahoo waugh I 
Billy McKinley 1 Billy McKinley 1 
Wahoo waugh! Wahoo waugh I 

These gymnastic and. vocal propagandists form one of the 
three factors of the situation, along with the delegates and the 
spectators. While acting on the latter, they are meant to 
impress the former in the long run ; and, to a certain extent, 
they perhaps succeed in doing so. 

But, in any event, the conversions effected by the boom in 
the*'Street cannot be of importance. Not so with the boom 
which goes on inside the variojis “head-quarters,” and which 
aims directly at the delegates. This kind of boom also tries 
to puff the presidential aspirant, but by more refii^pd methods. 
After having discreetly reconnoitred the hostile and rival 
‘positions, the managers of each aspirant direct their attacks 
toward the weaker points, in order to capture as many dele¬ 
gations as possible. They endeavour to spread abroad the 
impression that their client is most likely to obtain a majority; 
that it is, consequently, good policy to join hiip instead of 
persisting in the^ support of an aspirant doomed to defeat. 
They quote, with some stretch of their imagination, the dele¬ 
gations which have “mentioned” or even “endorsed” 4:heir 
aspirant; they have on their office table reddy-made lists, 
copies of which they eagerly distribute, and which show. 
State by State, the exact total of the votes which he will poll 
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at the first ballot, —a total which is always exaggerated. A 
few members of the delegation are detached as “missionaries,” 
and visit the head-quarters to make proselytes; they ask to be 
heard by the delegations, and, in more or less closely reasoned 
speeches, they plead the cause of their candidate before one 
delegation after another, and perhaps prove the weakness of 
his competitors. They are received courteously and listened 
to attentively; but a straightforward answer is ’seldom given 
them. Everybody is on his guard; the ground on which one 
treads is full of ijitfalls. Everything depends on the combi¬ 
nations which are being formed elsewhere, and you never know 
exactly what to believe; sinister rumburs are continually cir¬ 
culating; at one time you are told that the adherents of the 
presidential aspirant A and those of B have combined, and that 
creates a new situation^ the surface of the electoral chess- 
boar<f is radically changed thereby; at another time comes the 
gjave news that a “ break ” has taken place in the delegations 
of this 8r that Staje: they can no longer be depended on. 
Each moment brings a fresh elementj>f anxiety; you live in 
a state of perpetual apprehension. A certain number of dele¬ 
gates, ranked among tlie “ doubtful ” ones, that is to say, who 
are not definitively committed to a particular candidature, 
are not proof against all these tactical movements, and let 
tliemsolves be easily frightened into joining this or that aspi¬ 
rant who seems to be coming to the front and who must, ^on-, 
sequently, be propitiated. Ig reality, it is all a matter of 
bargaining: they calculate, they appraise, they buy, they sell, 
but the bargain is rarely stated in definite terms; there is a 
tacit understanding that the delegate who gives his vote will 
have a claim on the lucky winner. Only a small number of 
delegates are bought straight out with cash. This is especially 
the case with the negro delegates of the Southern States, in 
which the local organization of the party, and notably of the 
Republican,party, having but few followers, often keep up a 
nominal existence simply in order to have tjje right of sending 
delegatee to the national convention. This class of delegates 
selltf itself to the highest bidder; but, mindful of his dignity, 
the coloured ^ntleman plays a deep game and at first refuses 
to treat, and lilieu, when the price has been agreed on with 
him, perhaps he has to be watched, and, to prevent him from 
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coming in contact with the representative of a rival aspirant, 
who might entice him away, he is “Shadowed” by a sort of 
detective, who never lets him out of his sight. Mines and 
countermines are laid the whole time. Laborious negotiations 
proceed all along the line; it is a continuous series of con¬ 
ferences, of councils of war, of confabulations, in which the 
leaders expend and exhaust their energies. A conspicuous 
politician at bhe convention rises almost with the dawn and 
retires long after midnight to snatch a few hours of sleep, fre¬ 
quently interrupted by the bands, which have not found the 
day-time and the evening long enough for making a noise in. 
The small fry of delegates also stay up very late, being de¬ 
tained at the bars, where they stimulate their enthusiasm or 
relieve their feelings in songs, some of which “are not in 
the hymn-book.” On the Sunday preceding the opening of 
the convention the agitation reaches its height, in spite fcf the 
Anglo-Saxon Sabbath; it is the day of the crisis on which the 
process of “ crystallization ” takes place^, on which 'che com¬ 
binations are definitively settled, on which the principal actors 
bave come to an understanding about the candidates and the 
programme. But this does not make the final result any 
more of a certainty; the convention almost always has great 
surprises in store. 

Ill 

The sittings of the national convention are public, and gen¬ 
erally attract from 10,000 to 16,000 spectators.* The members 
of the convention alone number nearly 2000 personal, consisting 
of 930 delegates and as many alternates. The convention, 
therefore, always sits in a building of vast size, and generally 
erected for the purpose. The opening of the doors is awaited 
by an enormous crowd, a portion of which will be excluded 
for want of tickets. This gathering is taken advantage of to 
start a propaganda, in extremis, in favour of this v that presi¬ 
dential aspirant: ^hewocal performers use what voice they have 
left; here and there a few impromptu orators perhaps deliver 

^ They are admitted by tickets which are partly sold to*coTer the ezpensse 
of the convention and partly distributed to the dolegates, who can give them 
to their friends. A considerable number of these latter tickets too are dea^ 
1 b, and often become the object of wild speculation. 
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speeches on the political situation; other propagandists, with¬ 
out saying anything, cdrry about emblematic demonstrations 
of the superiority of this or that candidate.* A crowd of 
hawkers offer emblems of less profound meaning in the form 
of walking-sticks, pins, buttons with the likeness of the presi¬ 
dential aspirant, small national flags, paper fans which the 
heat makes acceptable, prqppectuses of restanran^ started for 
the occasion, etc. The attitude of the crowd is excellent; it 
exhibits the good humour and undefinable an of intelligence 
which are the unfailing characteristics of American crowds. It 
knows various political personages who will be talked of at 
the convention, or who will be among the principal actors 
there, but of the convention itself, of the way in which it is 
formed, it does not know much; not only has it no inkling of 
all the manoeuvres to which the convention has given rise, but 
it doSs not know whence the members of the convention come, 
fipm whom they derive their power; it is no use questioning 
these people one aft^r another, their answers are confused anS 
involved or sometimes absurd, — and yet they are all electors. 

At last the doors are thrown open, the crowd rushes in and 
occupies all the seats in a twinkling, without any disorder. 
You find yourself in a vast amphitheatre (I am referring es¬ 
pecially to the Chicago Coliseum, in which I witnessed the 
famous Democratic national convention of 1896), and the 
scene which meets your gaze just at first is unquestionably a 
very imposing one: the eye c^ scarcely take in the amphi¬ 
theatre, the benches and galleries are black with people, the 
bright July«sun plays upon the human sea through the innu¬ 
merable panes of glass which form the roof of the building. 
All the galleries are hung with flags and bunting encircling* 
the portraits of the great ancestors of the Republic; their line 
is not very long as yet, but it is a glorious one: they are the 
Washingtons, the JeSersons, the Jacksons. A muffled hum of 
• 

1 For Isstanoe, at the BepobltcaD convention of489&three men stood ont- 
side, the one tall, gaunt, unshaven, clad in rags like a beggar, with an 
umbrglla in tatters and carrying a banner on which was written, *' Look out 
for hard times and cold days if MoK. is beaten.” Two other sandwich-men 
confronted him, tlfb one fashionably dressed and with the inscription, ** The 
workman under tftie McKinley Bill,” the other in rags, lean and with a half- 
starved look, representing ” the workman under the Wilson Bill ” (which 
lowered the protectionist customs duties). 

TOL* II —B 
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voices fills the vast enclosure like the mutterings of the ocean 
gathering its waves before it lets loose the storm, while from 
above issvie other sounds of a clearer and more melodious kind: 
on a gallery over the presidential platform an orchestra, oom- 
pletely hidden by the hangings, plays popular airs and wafts 
down upon the crowd the sweet and tender strains of 
“America”: ^ 

My country, ’tis of thee, 

• Sweet land of liberty. 

Of tbee I sing. 

Land where my fathers died. 

Land of the pilgrims’ pride. 

From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 

In the meanwhile the chairman of. the national committee 
ascends the platform, knocks on the desk with the gavel,* and 
calls the convention to order, after which a clergynyin offers 
lip a prayer to invoke the blessing of Hea/ren upon the labours 
of the assembly. The clergyman is chosen without distinction 
of cult or sect, but always with reference to tactical considerar 
tions. The Republican convention of 1896 was opened by a 
rabbi; the object was to avoid giving offence to the bigoted 
Catholics and Protestants by selecting a minister of the oppo¬ 
site j)ersuasion; but on the following days recourse was had to 
*'the services of Christian clergymen. The prayer recited by 
the minister is of his own composition ; sometimes this prayer 
steps out of ecclesiastical commonplace, assuming a mild tone 

4 ,, 

^ A hammer resembling that used by auctioneers, which corresponds to the 
dissident’s bell on the Continent in Europe. The gavel used at each conven¬ 
tion generally has its history, it is made out of a piece of wood from a historic 
house or tree, or one claiming to be such. It often has a symbolic aspect, 
being composed of several pieces equal in number to that of the States of the 
Union, each State being represented by a piece coming from its soil; or again, 
as at the conventions of 1896, when the great battle was fought on the question 
of the silver standard, the gavel presented to the Republican Convention was 
fitted with pieces of g^ld sit both ends, while the gavel offered to the Demo- 
ci^tic convention was made of sixteen bits of silver and one bit of gold to 
represent the legal ratio of 16 to 1, which the Democrats wanted to maintain 
in spite of the depreciation of silver. There are always amateurs ready to 
present the convention with a gavel; the Man with the gavel,” who has 
become a sort of institution, appears before the conventiofi, often at a very 
inopportune moment, and handing over his gift, delivers a little address which 
is meant to be impressive. 
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of theological freedom, or even sounding a note of protest 
against , the existing s6cial and political order of things.* 
After the prayer the chairman of the national committee, on 
behg.lf of the latter, submits to the convention the names of 
the temporary organization of the convention, which are, as a 
rule, adopted by the assembly without debate. “ The tempo¬ 
rary chairman receives the gavel from the chairman of the 
national committee and Jelivers a speech, which is hailed 
with applause and shouts. This is the first explosion of the 
enthusiasm of the crowd, which is destined to reappear only 
too often in the course of the session. 

The convention begins by selectihg its four great com¬ 
mittees, viz. the committee on credentials, on permanent or¬ 
ganization, on rules and order of business, and on platform 
or on resolutions. The^roll of all the States is called, the 
chairJhan of each delegation announces the names of the mem- 
bejrs, one for each committee, whom it appoints to act on 
them. Thereupon t];ie convention adjourns, and the commit* 
tees set to work at once in order to submit their reports on the 
following morning. If the reports are not ready, the convenr 
tiou does its best to kill the time by listening to addresses 
delivered by speakers who step into the breach, by taking 
cognizance of resolutions and memorials presented to the con¬ 
vention on matters of public interest, or considered as such by 

• 

1 Here are one or two extracts: ** We praise Thee, O Lord. We acknowledj^e 
Thee to be the Lord. All the earth 3oth worsliip Thee, Father everlasting 
. . . may liberty ever drive away oppression; may virtue ever dominate 
darksome vice^nd may Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done on earth, 
and so may the great true democracy, good of all people, the sublime philoso¬ 
phy of the Commoner of Nazareth, everywhere prevail.” , 

Or again: *' Almighty God, Father of Men and Ruler of the universe . . . 
guide then the choice of this convention so that its nominees in character and 
conviction shall represent the spirit of modern Democracy, a progressive 
Democracy, of a I^mocracy that is arrayed on the side of the masses as 
against the classes, and that strives to lift from the shoulders of the people 
the burdens boipie for the benefit of the favoured few. May the nominees of 
this convention be in touch with the multitude of^toUers that bear the heat 
and burden of the day, and lead them to victory, no^for the sake of mere 
spoil of office, or of power, but for the sake of inherent principles.” 

^ The Democratic national convention of 1896 departed from this rnle, and 
after a violent diacusslou rejected the candidate of the committee for the 
temporary ohairn^nship who represented the gold faction, the majority of 
the convention having been won over beforehand to the cause of the white 
metal. ' 
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their authors, and which include proposals of a most preposter¬ 
ous kind. The moat important reports of the committees are 
those of the committee on credentials and of the committee on 
resolutions. The former decides all the cases of contested 
seats. These last are always numerous; sometimes indivi(^ual 
delegates contend for the position, at others two complete 
delegations appear for the State, each claiming to be the duly 
elected one. These rivalries hardly ever represent different 
currents of opinion; they proceed exclusively from the desire 
for “recognition,” — the delegation which is admitted will be 
able to aspire to favours at the hand of the Government which 
the convention will bring into existence. The cases have 
already undergone a preliminary investigation by the national 
committee on the eve of the meeting of the convention, and 
a lengthy one, for the contending parties are generally very 
tenacious and fond of quibbling. 6n the strength of this 
investigation, the national committee (appointed four years 
before by the preceding convention) drays up the temporary 
roll of the members of the convention; the committee on cre¬ 
dentials of the sitting convention settles it definitively. As 
in the State convention, it generally admits those who are 
supported by the local regular organization of the party, and 
if there are two complete delegations of a State they are often 
reconciled by the admission of both, with a half vote for each 
delegate, unless the hostility between the two delegations is 
irremediable and a majority in the convention cannot be 
formed without the full vote or one of the two rivals; in that 
case a sufficient number of delegates are invalidated to break 
down opposition on the pretext, whether true or not, that they 
‘have not been properly elected. Sometimes the decisions of the 
committee on credentials are not ratified by the convention; 
but this seldom happens. After the report of the committee 
on credentials, the convention considers the report of the com¬ 
mittee on permanent organization, which subm^is to it the 
names of the x>ervianent officers of the convention. This list, 
which, by the way, is settled beforehand by the national 
committee, is accepted without opposition. The permanent 
chairman delivers a long speech on the polftical situation, 
repeatedly and frantically interrupted by cridb of approval, 
which are a sort of instalment offered by the crowd of the 
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shouts with which it will shortly receive the platform to be 
submitted by the committee on resolutions. 

The platform, which is supposed to be the party’s profes¬ 
sion .of faith and its programme of action, would appear to 
be the main business of the convention; in reality, it is only 
a farce, — the biggest farce of all the acts of this great par¬ 
liament of the party. Thq platform presents a,long list of 
statements, almost on omni re acibili et quibuadam cUiis, relat¬ 
ing to politics, in which everybody can find scftnething to suit 
him, but in which nothing is considered as of any conse¬ 
quence by the authors of the document, as well as by the 
whole convention. It is a catalogue revised and enlarged from 
one convention to another. If a new problem is beginning 
to stir the country, if any question not only of a political but 
of a social or'humanitarian nature is interesting public opinion 
for th^ moment, the platform hastens to re-echo it, in order to 
shqyr in irords the party’s solicitude for the particular cause. 
It is not even necessary that American interests should be in-* 
volved; it is enough if the question affects the-elector’s sensi¬ 
bility as a man, if it strikes some chord or other within him.* 
It is therefore considered good taste to insert in the platform 
of the party an expression of sympathy with, for instance, the 
persecuted Armenians in Turkey, and good policy to declare 
for Irish Home Kule, and to protest against the harsh treat¬ 
ment of the Jews in the dominions of the Tsar, the Irish and 
the Jews having many coreligionists and congeners among the 
electors of the United States. All the mere are the authors 
of the platfoian on the look-out for ffhe special preoccupations 
of American citizens, which stir the public mind or disturb 
private interests. For instance, the scandals of the spoils 
system having exasperated opinion and made “civil service 
reform ” a question of the day, the platforms of both parties 
hasten to add a strongly worded paragraph in favour of the 
reform, which all the delegates in quest of spoils of course 
hate like poison; and every future platforril reaffirms the pious 
declaration. If there is an urgent problem which demands a 
straightforward solution, the concoctors of the platform en¬ 
deavour to word^t in language which can bear different con¬ 
structions, to compose a “straddling” one. This is a game 
which they enjoy as thorough proficients; and the reader will 
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remember that it is in the traditions of the national conven¬ 
tions, and be is aware of the part which this conjuring away 
of the problems of the day has played in political contests. 
Exceptionally, at times of grave crises which distracted the 
party, when there was no loophole, the platform has met the 
question of the day with a straightforward answer which, on 
two occasioi^, was the signal for,a formal split in the party; 
to wit, at the Democratic convention of Charleston, in 1860, 
on the subject off slavery, and at the Democratic convention of 
Chicago, in 1896, about the free coinage of silver. 

But, apart from cases of this kind, the sole object of the 
platform is, in the present day, as formerly, to catch votes by 
trading on the credulity of the electors. The declamatory 
form and the ambiguous statements of this document of the 
party both tend in this direction.* , As an indication, there¬ 
fore, of the policy of the future administration elec'ted on 
this platform, the latter is of no value. In this respect, ,the 
better of acceptance of the candidate ladopted by"^ the con¬ 
vention, in which he ■states his aims and his views on the 
^reat questions of the day, is far more important.’ Whether 
the President will keep the promises of the candidate or not, 
in any event, you hear not the manufactured voice of a 
machine, but the living accents of a man whose personality 
marks him out for and lays him open to responsibility. The 
platform has just as little significance and authority for Con¬ 
gress. Its members consider (themselves in no way bound by 
the programme laid down in the convention, for they know 
perfectly well under what^circumstances and with what men- 

* Here Is the first paragraph of the platform adopted at the Bepublican 
conyention is 1896: '“The Republicans of the United States, assembled by 
their representatives in National Ckmvention, appealing for the popular and 
historical, justification of their claims to the matchless achievements of thirty 
yean of Bepublican role, earnestly and confidently address themselves to the 
awakened intelligence, experience, and conscience of their countrymen in the 
following declaration of facta and principles: ** 

** For the first tin^e sifice the Civil War the American people have witnessed 
the calamitous consequences of full and unrestricted Democratic control of 
the government. It has been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dhdxcmour, 
and disaster.*’... * 

> The letters of acceptance of the rival presidential cdhdidatM correspond 
to the addresses to their constituencies issued by the le&ders of the English 
parties, sitting in the House of Commons, immediately after the dissolaffott 
of Fa^ament which marks the beginning of election time. 
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tal reservations it has been promulgated. The promises of 
the platform which the 'party that has come into or remained 
in power has not redeemed, will only provide matter for vio¬ 
lent, denunciations in the next platform of the opposite party, 
which will arouse the indignant enthusiasm of the assembled 
crowd, expressed in applause and shouts loud enough to shake 
the walls of the building.. One must be sparing, however, 
in the use of terms describing the uproar in which the con¬ 
vention, delegates as well as spectators, indulges, for it is 
about to assume proportions setting all figures of speech and 
metaphors at defiance; one must, therefore, not exhaust too 
soon those which ordinary language has at its command. This 
tumult will continually interrupt the last two and the most 
important acts of the convention, after the adoption of the 
nlatform, viz. the introdpntion of the aspirants and the ballots. 

IV 

All the States are invited, in alphabetical order, to introduce 
their aspirants. Those who have any respond to the invita* 
tion by putting up speakers to support the claims of their 
“favourite sons,” or, in general, of the men whom they pre¬ 
fer. These champions are carefully selected beforehand 
from among those delegates who are most conspicuous for 
their eloquence, as well as for their influence. The princi¬ 
pal spokesman of each aspiranl^ makes the nominating speech 
in his favour, then another delegate, or several delegates, 
second the nomination in less elaborate speeches; and so on 
until the list of the States and of the aspirants is exhausted. 
It is only when all these torrents of eloquence have ceased to 
flow that the voting begins. The nominating speeches are 
looked on as the aesthetic treat and the piice de risiatance of 
the entertainment. The eulogium of the aspiramt is generally 
pompous an4bombastic; it tries to be at once persuasive and 
affecting. It dwells on the aspirant’s spehiatchanoes of being 
elected if he is adopted as a candidate; it tells the story of 
his life, beginning with the days of his childhood and his 
youth. If they have been full of toil and hardship, so much 
the better: that will melt the hearts of the audience; if he has 
had to go barefoot for want of shoe-leather, that is a real god- 
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send; the people, “the plain people,” will recognize in him 
“one of themselves,” and the others'will share this feeling 
out of democratic snobbery. For there is nothing so becoming 
in American society as the humble beginnings of a successful 
man, as the poverty and misery which have faded into a remi¬ 
niscence in his life. Whatever the real position and the 
notoriety of ^he aspirant, if he be only an obscure favourite son 
incapable, perhaps, of attaining the dignity of a dark horse, 
the speaker who»eulogizes him never considers himself under 
any restriction in the choice of terms for glorifying him; the 
speech teems with the most extravagant epithets and with 
metaphors of extraordinary boldness. The orator lays under 
contribution the poets, mythology, modern history, ancient 
history, and that of Home in particular. Daniel Webster, 
who had to touch up President Harrison’s inaugural speech, 
said afterwards: “ It was a very stiff job. I killed nj less 
than fourteen Koman consuls.” It appears that these consuls 
have left issue. At the Democratic cgnvention (ft 189^ a 
candidate was introduced in these terms: “ We give you 
another Cicero — Cicero to meet another Catiline.” Another 
candidate, a farmer from the West, was put forward as “that 
illustrious statesman and patriot, that Tiberius Gracchus;” 
and the speaker adjured the convention to vote for the 
American Gracchus “by the ashes of your ancestors; by the 
melnories of your great and venerated dead; by the love which 
you bear to your children; by the duty which you owe to 
posterity; in the name of all fiiat men hold sacred.” In the 
majority of cases, the authors of these impassioned appeals 
know perfectly well that their clients have not the faintest 
chance of obtaining a majority in the convention, and all the 
delegates and the public are aware of it too; but the grand 
specimen of eloquence is none the less delivered and listened 
to with conviction, for, as in the theatre, if the actors and the 
audience did not look as if they believed that it all really 
happened, there gould be no play at all. 

It is remarkable, as illustrating the psychology of the 
American elector, that for more than sixty years, from the date 
ahi^ioh one finds the prototype of the nominating speech, the 
national convention style of eloquence has nofi changed, amid 
the incessant progress of American society. 1 subjoin, as a 
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matter of record, the text of that speech, delivered at the Demo¬ 
cratic convention of 1836, in favour of the can didature of R. M. 
Johnson to the Vice-Presidency (the candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency, Martin Van Buren, was marked out by the all-powerful 
will of Jackson, and it was useless to recommend him by 
harangues of the delegates) : 

• § 

Who is he? If, Mr. President, you could transpc^rt yourself to the 
“Far West,” you would find upon one of her green and sunny fields, 
surrounded by the implements of husbandry, a personage whose plain 
and simple garb, whose frank and cordial and unostentatious bearing, 
would tell you that be had sprung from the people — that he was still 
one of them, and that his heart, in all its recollections, its hopes and 
its sympathies, was blended with the fortunes of the toiling millions. 
But, sir, his seared and shattered frame and limping gait would tell 
you, t^, that the story of hi^ life was not confined to a mere recital of 
household hospitalities or neighbourhood charities. That story is no 
legend pf.9bscure or doubtful authenticity; it lingers not alone in th^ 
kindly bosoms of friends, but every tongue in the Republic can give 
it utterance, and the brightest pages of yeur country’s history have 
caught lustre from its glowing record. When this nation was agonic 
ing and bleeding at every pore, when war had desolated with fire and 
sword your northern frontier, and the best blood in the land had been 
vainly spilt upon its plains, he left the warm halls of Congress for the 
bleak winds of the Canadas; and, w'aiting for no summons of the 
recruiting officer, he rallied about him the chivalry of his State, jtnd 
dashed with his gallant volunteers to the scene of hostilities, resolved 
to perish or to retrieve the nationaUhonour. With daring impetuosity 
he pursued and overtook the enemy — threw himself like a thunder* 
bolt of war ini^o the thickest of the fight — fought hand«to hand and 
eye to eye with the Briton and his sava^ myrmidons — poured out his 
blood like water — triumphed and returned home with the richest 
trophies of the campaign. Sir, his deeds rely not for recollection or 
blazonry upon musty records, nor yet upon caucus or convention 
addre^es; they have l^n spoken in the thunders of victorious battles, 
they have been written upon the hacked and broken armour of his 
oountiy’s invaders. His life has been one of unfaltering, unswerving 
devotion to freedom and to the people. Thepet>pl«»“ love him because 
he firat loved them.” His popularity rests upon no calculation of 
politioal chances. It is not seated in the arithmetics, but in the deep 
and ardent affections of his country. . . . 

> . . His famef like that of our venerated chief magistrate, spreads 
everywhere — alike in the wilderness and with “city full,” penetrating 
into the far valleys, climbing to tiie hill tops, and reaching in its 
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kindlingt ammatiog influences every log c|ibia beyond the mountains. 
. . . There is a voice from the great valleys of the West; from all 
her cities and cottages. There is a voice from the East, from the 
North, and the South; there ia a voice frotn the fields of the husfpand- 
man, from the workshops of the mechanic, from the primary assem¬ 
blies of the people, from the conventions of neighbourhoods and States, 
calling aloud for the elevation of the war-worn soldier, this tried and 
uncorruptible^^patriot, this advocate of the destitute and downtrodden, 
this friend to freedom and to man. Such, sir, is Richard M. Johnson.^ 

Let us now turn to a nominating speech made at a recent 
convention. I take the conventions of 1884 at random. Here 
is an address delivered at the Republican convention in favour 
of a candidate who obtained 13 votes out of 813. After 
having sketched the history of the Republican party and of 
its glories, the speaker narrates the life of the aspirant: 

X. was born in North Carolina. He draws from southern blood and 
‘southern soil and southern skies the generous chivalry of a mature that 
abhors cant and hypocrisy and falsehood, and feels the stain like a 
wound. Thirty-four years ago he came, a poor, barefooted, penniless 
*boy, to the rugged soil of Connecticut, where breathing its free air, 
listening to its free speech, and taught in its free school, he laid the 
foundation of a manly character ahd life in principles which are as 
enduring as Connecticut’s everksting hills. . . . 

The fierce light that beats against a presidential candidate will 
exf>lore his record in vain, and he will come out brighter from the 
bl^e. His life is gentle, and the elements are so mixed in him 
that nature might stand up and s&y to all the world “ This is a man.” 
... If he is nominated, all elements can support him, for he is a 
radical cons’ervative and a conservative radical; a fribnd of Garfield 
and a friend of Grant. Sir, if he should be nominated, it would ensure 
you Connecticut by a 10,000 majority. It would weld together with 
fervent beat the dUssensions in New York. It would blaze through 
fhe State of Garfield, that daughter of Connecticut, more be'autiful 
than her mother. 

It would carry the Southern States, for he is the ,only candidate 
that Ihis party would have named who was born on southern soil. It 
would please all parties and all professions, for he is a lawyer, editor, 
soldier, statesman, orator. It would take the people, for he is what 
the people all love — God Almighty’s noblest work, an hone^ man. 
Such a nomination would sweep from the storm-raaten coast of the 
Atianths to the Golden Gate of the peaceful sea. Il^ith hint elected in 

1 NUes, XLVUl. 217. 
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rigour of his life and plenitude of his powers, beloved at home and 
respected abroad, with our’free institutions and our imperial domain, 
we should need no Bartholdi statue standing at the gate-way of com¬ 
merce with uplifted torch to typify the genius of liberty enlightening 
the world, but our history under a Republican President, administered 
upon a Republican policy, would of itself bear witness to aU times, 
and to all people, that America is the greatest, freest, most prosperous 
country upon which the sun iu his course has ever looted down. 

Here is another short extract from a speech made at the 
rival convention, at that of the Democratic party, in favour of 
an eminent aspirant, who was triumphantly adopted at the 
second ballot — Mr. Grover Cleveland: 

Grim and grey, personally fighting the battles of the Democratic 
party, I stand to-day to voice the sentiment of the young men of my 
State when 1 speak for Grover Cleveland, of New York. His name is 
upon their lips, his name is in their hearts, and he is the choice not 
only of that band of young men, but he is the choice of all those who 
desire forthe first time^ as young men, to cast their votes in Novem¬ 
ber for the candidate nominated by this convention. They love him, 
gentlemen, and respect him, not only for’himself, for his character, 
for his integrity and judgment and iron will, but they love him moSt 
for the enemies he has made. . . . Every breeze brings to us what 
would seem to be indications of victory, but we cannot accomplish 
victory without recruits. Those recruits are at our bidding: young, 
middle-aged, and old; you see them in platoons and regiments, bri¬ 
gades and divisions. Every one of them bears upon its bannor*first 
“ Cleveland of Now York.” Let the countersign of the great Demo¬ 
cratic camp in November be “ Cleveland,” and then men can make 
their way to it, and recruited as we s^all be, our Ides of November 
wUl not be {^Waterloo, but will be a glorious sun of Austerlitz and 
Wisconsin.* 

The eloquence of the speakers, however great it is or 
appears to be, only produces its full effect when accompanied 
by the more or less noisy manifestations with which the audi¬ 
ence greets,the speeches and the names of the presidential 
aspirants who form the subject of them. • I^ery speech is in¬ 
terrupted and brought to a close by more or less frantic shouts; 
being looked on as a criterion of the aspirant’s popularity, 
these outcries impress the delegates, make the weak hesitate, 
and sometimes* decide the wavering. The campaign managers 
* The speaker was a delegate of the State of ’Wisconsin. 
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of each aspirant, therefore, considering these manifestations 
as a card in their game, procure them by means of a paid 
dague, judiciously distributed over the enormous hall. This 
is the last and the most impressive act of the “ boom ” organ¬ 
ised on behalf of the aspirant; inside the convention building 
the boom becomes an apotheosis. As soon as the aspirant’s 
name is uttered, the delegates who support him and the paid 
applauders jump up on their seats' and break into cheers or 
other less artiou'late cries, which are immediately taken up by 
a more or less considerable section of the crowd. The latter 
are only too ready to make a row, they have almost a physio¬ 
logical need of this relief; it is enough for the claque to give 
the signal for them to go into convulsions. If the aspirant is 
a favourite, a very popular man, whom the forecasts place in 
the first flight for the presidential r^e, the delirium reaches 
an indescribable pitch of intensity. Hardly has the speaker 
pronounced his name when his portrait, which has been held 
tn reserve, is hoisted aloft and carried ^bout the hfill, every 
one is on his legs, shouting, screaming, tossing hats and hand¬ 
kerchiefs into the air, waving small flags and open umbrellas. 
It is a sort of pandemonium or Bedlam. If one could imagine 
a crowd of fifteen thousand persons all attacked at once with 
St. Vitus’ dance, one would obtain a faint idea of the scene pre¬ 
sented by the convention.* The chairman with his hammer is 
quite helpless, it is in vain that he tells the band to play in 
order to tranquillize the assembly; a duel begins between the 
orchestra which energetically strikes up the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and the yelling crowd; now and then ft few sounds 
from the instruments are audible, but they are instantaneously 
drowned by the shouting. The orchestra tries to play “ Dixie, ” 
or “The Girl I Left Behind Me”; it is of no avail, the crowd 
refuses to listen. The paroxysm is at its height. Here a 
delegate takes o9 his coat, hoists it on a walking-stick, and, 
waving it with both hands, begins to dance, probably in imi- 

1A well'loiowD Ad^erican joarnallst and ez-diplomatlst has hit on another 
irftwilw to give an idea of the uproar which he witnessed on a similar occasion 
at a oonrentton: ** Imagine all the hogs ever slaughtered in Cincinnati* giv¬ 
ing their death squeals together.” (Murat Halstead, Cq^^cuses qf'iseo. A 
history of the national conventions, Columbus, 1860, p. 145^) 

* Tlds city, which luu the idehnsme of PorcopolU,” postessee the Uigett lUnghter- 
bouse for bc^ 
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tatlon ol King David dancing before the Ark. Another en¬ 
thusiast, at the further end of the hall, creates a precedent 
himself by taking off his boots and waving them one on an 
umbrella and the other on a stick. The crowd does not stop 
until compelled by fatigue, by exhaustion. Spectators who 
know what is coming have taken out their watches from the 
very beginning, like certain travellers at the entrance of a 
long tunnel. The duration of the uproar, carefully noted 
down, is not only of importance for the effect of the moment; 
it is formally placed on record, and later on people will point 
out that the uproar for McKinley did not last more than 
twenty-two minutes, that is to say tw'o minutes less than that 
with which Blaine was honoured. 

The series of panegyrics of the aspirants continues, each 
has his more or less w^ll-sustained boom; but all at once a 
sliglft incident renews the uproar of a short time back. The 
s^ech on behalf of a much-talked-of aspirant is at an end, but 
his booiS, which ha^ been started in the regulation way, flags, 
and his adherents are pained to see that it is about to die out 
when it has hardly begun. At this point, however, a yout^ 
woman in one of the galleries, dressed entirely in white, stands 
up, shouts out the name of the aspirant at the top of her voice, 
seizes two small flags, and whirls them round like windmills 
with her bare arms. Her cries and her gestures attract the 
attention of the adjoining groups, then of others, and, flmllly, • 
of the whole meeting; and the ^fifteen thousand persons, adher¬ 
ents as well as opponents of the aspirant in question, greet 
his youthf\j^ admirer with unearthly shrieks, which last for 
several minutes. The delegates of the aspirant’s State go to 
fetch the intrepid damsel, and, under their escort, with a’ 
heavy banner, adorned with the aspirant’s likeness, in her 
hand, she marches in triumph across the hall in the midst of 
the raving crowd; she is hoisted over the partition which 
separates t^^e seats of the delegates from those of the public, 
and is invited to take her place among tl^ delegates. The 
whole meeting, delegates as well as the public, yells its loudest, 
— they are all glad to be able to enjoy another fit of hysterics. 
The most astonished person of all is the heroine of the inci¬ 
dent, which She- has brought about quite unwittingly; she 
only obeyed a voice from within, like Joan of Arc; perhaps 
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she had a vague recollectiou of the woman with tke white 
umbrella who roused the enthusiasm of a preceding convention. 

At last the long string of panegyrics is at an end; wearied 
with oratory and overcome by the tremendous physical e?;er- 
tion, every one takes breath to prepare for the new and 
supreme emotions to be afforded by the ballots. 

V 

The voting for the candidates is attended with the same 
publicity as all the proceedings which have gone before it: as 
the name of each State is called out, in alphabetical order, 
the chairman of the delegation announces to whom it gives- 
its votes. In the Democratic conventions, where the “unit 
rule ” is in force, the votes are all cr/sdited to a single candi¬ 
date, that of the majority of the delegates, and the chairman 
of the New York delegation, for instance, declares, “seventy- 
two votes for so-and-so,” although thirly-five delegates are 
against him. In the Republican conventions, where each 
delegate is entitled to vote as he pleases, the chairman of the 
delegation announces several candidates, if there is occasion 
for it, mentioning at the same time the number of votes given 
to each. However, even in the Democratic conventions each 
delegate has the right to challenge the declaration of his 
chairman; in that case, the clerk of the convention calls the 
roll of all the delegates, who .each state the name of their 
candidate. This does not alter the result, all the votes are 
given to the candidate chosen by the majoritji; but the 
minority gets an opportunity of making a public demonstra- 
*tion in favour of its candidate. Sometimes the chairman 
of the State delegation mentions him spontaneously and with 
a good grace, saying “ so-and-so among the delegates wish to 
record their votes for that splendid tyiie of New England 
Democracy X, but under the operation of the unit rule I cast 
the twenty-two vptet of the State for Y.” The majority 
which an aspirant must obtain to be proclaimed candidate is a 
bare majority with the Republicans, and a two-thirds one Vith 
the Democrats. The reader is aware that the “two-thirds 
rule” is of very old standing, and will recollect the way in 
which it was used in certain Democratic conventions to dis- 
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qualify popular aspirants, such as Martin Van Buren. Re¬ 
peated attempts have been made to abolish the “two-thirds 
rule,” but without success; it has become part of the Demo¬ 
cratic patrimony. It is still just as far from answering the 
purpose which its authors had in view and which, moreover, 
has never been accurately ascertained. According to one ver¬ 
sion, the rule was adopted in the interest of «the Southern 
States, which wanted to prevent the free States of the North 
and of the West from thrusting a President’on them against 
their will. Another explanation is that the majority was 
fixed at two-thirds to ensure complete harmony between the 
President and the federal Senate, a portion of whose mem¬ 
bers is renewed in two-thirds of the States almost at the same 
time as the occupant of the chief magistracy of the Union. 
As has always been the case, the two-thirds rule somewhat 
facilitates intrigue, but it does not delay the gathering of a 
majority round some name or other more than on the Repub¬ 
lican side, owing to the unit rule, which, by autoq;atica11y 
assimilating the minorities, quickens the coagulation of the 
various elements of the convention. • 

The manoeuvres and the intrigues relating to the person of 
the future President, which have been carried on by managers 
and powerful State bosses, may be paralyzed by the force of 
public opinion, which sometimes imposes its candidate on the 
convention with inflexible persistency. The politician’s, at 
least the big ones who are working for themselves, are in that 
case defeated before the battle begins, ^hus, for instance, in 
1892 the head politicians of the Democratic party, along with 
Tammany Hall, were hostile to Cleveland’s candidature; but 
in the country at large it aroused the greatest enthusiasmanfi 
the politicians had to yield and give him a majority at the 
first ballot. His Republican rival, Harrison, who then filled 
the Presidency and was seeking renomination, was opposed 
by severaleState bosses, who combined to ensure his defeat; 
but the bulk of the delegates did not follow them, believing in 
Harrison’s success with the electorate, and brought him in 
alsfi at the first ballot. However, such a direct pressure of 
opinion is of extremely rare occurrence. Generally, when 
the balloting begins, the situation is still very uncertain, for 
it depends entirely on intrigues and manoeuvres which. 
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although they have been prosecuted unremittingly, have not 
yet led to a result. The first ballot, therefore, is hardly ever 
decisive*; it barely gives approximate indications of the 
strength of the rival forces, which are simply mustered. 'To 
make an impression on the convention, the managers of the 
principal aspirants try to bring up all their following and 
to show “presidential strength,” except when a smart manager 
holds back a few votes for the second ballot with the object of 
proving that his kspirant is gaining votes, and of making this 
example contagious. Most of the delegates, who are running 
obscure “favourite sons,” are free from all these preoccupa¬ 
tions. They have voted for these aspirants and will vote for 
them again in one or two ballots, for conscience’ sake, either 
to carry out their instructions or from “State pride”; but 
they are really waiting, and waiting very impatiently, for the 
moment when they can decently throw them over and join the 
winners. But who is to win; who will be the man? ,This as 
the question which consumes all the human beings packed in 
the huge building, and growing more and more overwrought 
aad unstrung; each fresh ballot is expected to furnish the 
answer. The chiefs of the staff of the various aspirants, alone 
keeping a cool bead amid the general excitement, combine 
the movements on the board. All the dispositions su^ested 
by the last ballot must be made immediately, for the ballots 
■follow each other without a break. Hurriedly, the heads of 
different delegations exchange a few words, give a word of 
command; or a delegation of a large State withdraws for awhile 
to come to an agreement; thiise conferences are somatimes par¬ 
ticularly passionate and uproarious. During the first ballots 
the great object of the aspirants and their champions is to 
wear out their rivals, especially the favourites, to disable the 
eminent aspirants, in order to clear the ground. For this pur- 

r There have been a tew cases in which the candidate obtained a majority 
at the first ballot, besides those of Cleveland and Harrison in 1892^ which 1 
have jnst mentioned. Quite recently, in 1898, Mr. McKinley was nominated 
at once, and before this, Grant in 1888 and 1872, Lincoln in 1864, HentydiHay 
in 1844, and Martin 'Van Buren in 1835. The last-named was adopted at the 
convention of 1840 without a ballot. The same honour mil to Mr. Cleve¬ 
land’s lot in 1888. On the other hand, in several cases the number of the 
ballots has been very large: Garfield was adopted, in 1880, at the 38th ballot; 
Fierce, in 1852, at the 49th, and Scott, in 1852, at the 53rd iMtllot. 
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pose, a Coalition is easily formed between all the mediocrities 
whom the others of course stand in the way of. At the 
same time the forces of the big aspirants are hindered from 
combining. To prevent an alliance between A and B, who 
are leading, a considerable number of votes are given to B. 
The adherents of A, concluding that B is a most dangerous 
rival, instantly break with him. At the next ballot the 
number of votes obtained by B falls off, and then he is 
beaten irredeemably ; he will get no more recruits, and 
desertions will even take place in his own ranks. To keep 
the totals of the eminent aspirants stationary, after several 
successive ballots, is also an important result; it is hoped 
to wear them out, to tire their adherents, and with a view 
to this the followers of aspirants who are doomed to 
failure will go on voting for them ballot after ballot. For 
a ceftain number of ballots, therefore, it is only a spar¬ 
ring match ; votes are given to aspirants and withdrawn 
from thbm; are borrowed for one ballot and scrupulously 
returned at the next. 

On their side, the favourites, as well as the aspirants of t^e 
second class, try to gain the votes of the humble aspirants, to 
“get their strength.” The question is, which of the powerful 
aspirants will succeed in detaching the most votes of this 
description. All the negotiations and the manoeuvres which 
preceded and have been carried on during the convention have 
tended in this direction; and it is now, under the running fire 
of the votes announced for the various competitors, that the 
supreme decision must be taken by those delegates who com¬ 
mand a more or less considerable amount of “presidential 
strength.” When they have satisfied themselves, after a? 
few ballots, that their own candidates have no prospect of 
success, they go over, with a quiet conscience, into the camp 
of a more fortunate aspirant. In so doing, they no doubt con¬ 
sult their ojirn interests, that is to say, sell themselves as dear 
as possible and, perhaps, also let themselvgs be carried away 
by personal sympathies and antipathies; but these interests 
andJdiese feelings even are guided by considerations of a gen¬ 
eral kind. Having given up his pet aspirant, if he had one, 
each delegate tries to join the ranks of a “ winner,” of an aspi¬ 
rant likely to carry the day in the country, and to procure for 
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the party power with all its consequences. In a word, he 
looks out for the “ available candidate ” among the aspirants. 
The general conditions of “ availability ” are already familiar 
to us, and it need only be added that the aspirant to the Prpsi- 
dency must combine them in the highest degree in all that 
concerns the negative qualifications for the position. As for 
the others, if,,tbe aspirant has a certain amount of popularity, 
if he is personally “magnetic,” so much the better, that will 
be a good card id the game. His physique is not immaterial 
either. His political position, perhaps a very poor one, is 
capable of being advantageously made up for by that of his 
State. If this latter is a doubtful State, in which the parties 
are evenly balanced, it may not be able to resist the temp¬ 
tation of having one of its sons in the Presidency, and may, 
on this occasion, give his party a majority, which majority 
will, perhaps, be decisive for the victory of that party iii the 
whole Union, if the State is a large one like New York, for 
ihstance, disposing of thirty-six votes iq the Eleotdral Col¬ 
lege. A State of this ^ind is, consequently, looked on as a 
“.pivotal ” State, and the aspirant who belongs to it is ipso 
facto an available candidate. New York, which has long 
played the part of pivotal State, has, therefore, imposed many 
presidential candidates on the national conventions. A State 
in which one of the two parties has a permanent majority, and 
which cannot turn the scale in favour of that party in the 
presidential contests, or a ver^ small State, like Maine, for 
instance, is not on .that account deprived of the chance of 
supplying a presidential candidate, but, then, thq.latter must 
be a man who holds a very leading position; this was the 
■case with J. G. Blaine, a citizen of Maine. 

It may well and more often than not it does happen that after 
several ballots none of the favourites succeeds in detaching 
enough votes from his rivals to obtain a majority. This is 
the moment for the “dark horses” to appear on .the course. 
They must not foi;pstall this moment; if they come forward at 
the first ballots to try conclusions with the favourites, they run 
the risk of being hopelessly beaten at once. Their merit 
resides precisely in the character of makeshift which they 
possess; and they can only turn it to account when a feeling of 
weariness comes over the assembly. The dark horses some- 
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times try to force the hand of the convention by combining 
their small groups, “ bunching their votes ”; but it is not easy 
for them to come to an understanding, for the coalition can 
only be made for the benefit of one of them. They have to 
trust rather to chance to bring the right man out of the ruck. 
Perhaps a favourite, despairing of his own success, will, to 
prevent the triumph of the rival favourite, hinjself transfer 
all his “strength,” at a single blow, to a dark horse; perhaps 
the latter, by laboriously increasing his total* at each success¬ 
ive ballot, will command success in the end. 

Each ballot is followed with the utmost anxiety by the 
whole assembly, and it invariably gives rise to noisy mani¬ 
festations. During the roll-call of the States the adherents of 
the various aspirants applaud and utter shouts of delight as 
soon as a delegation announces that it votes for their man. 
Wheli the result of the ballot is proclaimed, an explosion of 
enthusiasm, often ending in a grand uproar, greets a rise in 
the totaf of votes obtained by an aspirant. If the rise is atf- 
centuated at the following ballots, the crowd of delegates and 
spectators becomes delirious. More or less unearthly shriek!^ 
cries of animals, hats thrown into the air, red umbrellas 
opened, flags and banners frantically waved, start the pande¬ 
monium afresh. The standard of the State to which the aspi¬ 
rant in question belongs, planted in front of the seats of its 
delegates, is pulled up, and in a twinkling it is surrounded 
by the standards of several ot^er States, which salute it, and 
all form a procession, which marches several times round the 
hall along its unencumbered passages. The sitting is practi¬ 
cally interrupted; it is impossible to proceed to a new ballot; 
in vain does the chairman cry out to the secretary in a sten-’ 
torian voice: “ Call the roll”; the delegations do not answer, it 
is not worth while. At the next ballot, the hero of this mani¬ 
festation has perhaps lost some votes, and the star of another 
aspirant hag suddenly risen; with the fickleness that belongs 
to crowds, the convention, forgetting the*m^ whom it cheered 
barely half an hour back, rushes madly after the new mo¬ 
mentary favourite of fortune. The uncertainty as to the final 
result continues down to the ballot in which an aspirant who 
already holds a good position is reinforced by an important 
group of delegates, who give up their aspirant or aspirants. 
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This change of front, which soon grows like an ar^anche, 
constitutes the “ crisis ” or “ break, ” and raises the excitement 
of the audience to its highest pitch. With nerves strained to 
the utmost, the public awaits the dramatic moment from l:he 
second ballot onward, and says to itself on each occasion: “It 
will come this time.” This moment sends a thrill of antici¬ 
pation through the politicians of the convention and causes 
them a violent emotion, in which they indulge with a feeling 
of delight. As boon as the “break” takes place, the whole 
assembly has an epileptic fit, stamping on the floor, yelling, 
carrying round standards in a procession, etc., in the way with 
which we are familiar. ' The politician whose influence has 
brought about the break will, of course, be in good odour with 
the candidate when the latter has become President; he can 
count upon an embassy or some other “good thing.” 

Sometimes the ballot in which the “ crisis ” has taken ^laoe 
is the last, sometimes one or two more ballots are required to 
gtither a majority round the name of th^ lucky winner; but 
bis success grows more marked with each moment, and a little 
sooner or later he will “ be landed.” When his triumph 
appears tolerably certain, a sort of panic seizes on the delegates 
who had hitherto voted for other aspirants, and they rush to 
join the winner in a wild race, which is called the “stampede.” 
One after another, they are in a hurry to retract their vote 
before the ballot is closed. Here is an old man who jumps 
on a chair as nimbly as his bulk will allow him, and cries out 
in a choking voice v “ Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman! ” and 
when, at the expiration oi- a moment, which h^ evidently 
seemed to him like an eternity, he catches the chairman’s eye, 
lie announces that his State changes its mind, and gives its 
fifteen or twenty votes to so-and-so. Several other heads of 
delegations make a declaration to the same effect. The reader 
will remember that Polk carried the nomination under similar 
circumstances. This was the first instance of % stampede. 
To prevent the stqmpede and the break-up of their troops, the 
ch^pions of the rival aspirants, who see the hurricane coming, 
have but one resource, which is to obtain the adjournment of the 
convention; but the latter is generally too excited to consent.* 

r JSepflated attempts have been made to prevent stampedes by formal rules 
of pnioedms of tbs conventions. At the Bepubllcan convention of 1870, the 
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Many changes in the votes are no longer of use to the win¬ 
ner, who already has his majority; but delegates who want 
to “ get in his band wagon ” make them all the same, in the 
hope of establishing a claim on the future President; true, 
they cannot aspire to the title of “ original McKinley men ” 
or “original Bryan men,” but they have joined before the 
formal proclamation of the successful candidate! As soon as 
the result of the last ballot is announced, thi^ champion of one 
of the defeated aspirants proposes to the convention to make 
the nomination of their fortunate rival unanimous. The 
motion is carried, a grand uproar of the regulation kind, with 
the war-dance of the standards, greets the happy event, the 
band strikes up “Hail to the Chief,” and the assembly goes 
mad for half an hour or so. 

Biy; there remains the*seleotion of a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. This task does not detain the convention long; 
not that J;he aspirants to the second dignity are less numerous, 
but because the assembly is already exhausted, and because it 
is not in the habit of attaching much* importance to the post 
of Vice-President, whose influence in the government of thb 
Union and the distribution of offices is nil. The reader is 
aware that this view of the Vice-Presidency as an office that 
can be held by anybody bas, on occasions, cost the Republic 
dear, when, owing to the death of the President, the Vice- 
President has become chief of the State. The struggles of 
Congress with Tyler (1841-184fi) and afterwards with Andrew 
Johnson (1865-1889), who were raised Imexpectedly to the 
Presidency, ffiave left behind them ’painful memories on which 
not a thought is bestowed when the candidate for the Vice-, 
Presidency is chosen. The conventions make use of this 
candidature to gratify personal or local vanity, which it is 
advisable to soothe or turn to account. They bestow the 
honour as a consolation stakes on one of the defeated aspirants 
to the Presidenoy, or on a citizen of a different part of the 
country to that to which the candidate adopted for the chief 
magistracy belongs. If the latter comes from a State in 

ohalrmuk retosed ^ accept a change of vote announced in the course of the 
ballot. The Democratic uonventione of 1881 and 1888 inserted a prorlston to 
the same effeot in the rules which each convention adopts for the transaction 
of its butineas, but it has not been renewed. 
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the West, the Viee-Preaidenoy is given to an Eastern man to 
silencse the jealousy of the populations of the East. It is 
desirable that this person should also be very rich, “a man 
with a barrel,” so that he can contribute a large sum to the 
expenses of the election campaign; and often the place is one 
for a millionnaire. The procedure for the selection of the can¬ 
didate for the Vice-Presidency is "just the same as for the 
Presidency: roU:call, introduction of the aspirants in high- 
fainting speeches in which they appear surrounded with a halo 
of virtue and glory; several consecutive ballots, and the 
shouts of the crowd; but these latter already betray a certain 
weakness and lassitude, the arms move mechanically, all the 
voices are hoarse. 

At last, after a session of several days, the end is reached; 
the convention adjourns sine die. All is over. As yoi^ step 
out of the building you inhale with relief the gentle breeze 
which tempers the scorching heat of July; you come to your¬ 
self; you recover your sensibility, which ias been blunted by 
the incessant uproar, and your faculty of judgment, which has 
Seen held in abeyance amid the pandemonium in which day 
after day has been passed. You collect your impressions, 
and you realize what a colossal travesty of popular institu¬ 
tions you have just been witnessing. A greedy crowd of 
office-holders, or of office-seekers, disguised as delegates of 
the people, on the pretence of holding the grand council 
of the party, indulged in, or«were the victims of, intrigues 
and manoeuvres, th'e object of which was the chief magis¬ 
tracy of the greatest Republic of the two hemispheres, — 
> the succession to the Washingtons and the JeSersons. With 
an elaborate respect for forms extending to the smallest 
details of procedure, they pretended to deliberate, and then 
passed resolutions settled by a handful of wire-pullers in the 
obscurity of committees and private caucuses; they proclaimed 
as the creed of the party appealing to its piety,* a collection 
of hollow, vague'ph^es, strung together by a few exx>erts in 
the art of using meaningless language, and adopted still more 
precipitately without examination and witlmut conviction; 
with their hand upon their heart, they adjured the assembly 
to support aspirants in whose success they had not the faint¬ 
est Iwlief; they voted in public for candidates whom they 
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were solJeming to defeat. Cut off from their oonsoienoe by 
selfish calculations and from their judgment by the tumultuous 
crowd of spectators, which alone made all attempt at delibera- 
tioitan impossibility, they submitted without resistance to the 
pressure of the galleries masquerading as popular opinion, and 
made up of a daqae and of a raving mob which, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, could only be formed by the ipmates of all 
the lunatic asylums of the country who had made their escape 
at the same time. Here this mob discharges ti great political 
function; it supplies the “enthusiasm” which is the primary 
element of the convention, which does duty for discussion and 
controls all its movements. Produced to order of the astute 
managers, “ enthusiasm ” is served out to the delegates as a 
strong drink, to gain completer mastery over their will. But 
in the fit of intoxication they yield to the most sudden impulses, 
dart tn the most unexpected directions, and it is blind chance 
which has the last word. The uame of the candidate for the 
Presideriby of the Kppublic issues from the votes of the con* 
vention like a number from a lottery.^ And all the followers 
of the party, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are bound, oq 
pain of apostasy, to vote for the product of that lottery. Yet, 
when you carry your thoughts back from the scene which you 
have just witnessed and review the line of Presidents, you find 
that if they have not all been great men — far from it — they 
were all honourable men; and you cannot help repeating the 
American saying: “God takes care of drunkards, of little 
children, and.of the United States 1” 



FOURTH CHAPTER 
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THE KIECTION CAMPAIQH 

I 

Whew the curtain falls on the conventions, the first act of 
the formation of the American representative government is 
at an end; the nominations made by the rival parties are sub¬ 
mitted to the sovereign people, and it is for the latter now to 
give its decision. Up to this point not much has beett seen 
.of the people, although it has been talked of a good deal; 
Sverybody quoted its authority, acted in ifs name, took pledges 
on its behalf, but this eyerybody was almost entirely made up 
ef the class of professional politicians only. All that we have 
seen take place has taken place between them; they made 
plans, set on foot intrigues, conducted manoeuvres against one 
another, negotiated, bargained, fought battles. The stake was 
. the public weal, but the people appeared to have nothing to 
do but patiently await the decisions of the politicians, and then 
simply countersign them. However, the hour for signing is at 
hand, and the politicians, a prey to anxiety, alterpating between 
hope and fear, are obliged to face the people Restored ipso 
facto to the full exercise of its powers. Hitherto the contact 
* between the party Organization and the electorate has been 
very slight; they were much less in touch with one another 
than we have seen to be the case with the party representatives 
and the bulk of the electors in England. The more or less 
methodical action exerted over the electoral mpsses by the 
English Caucus ip the interval between the elections has no 
counterpart in the United States; here that action is com¬ 
pressed into the efforts made during the brief space of election 
time, and it is hardly a figure of speech to say<that .the Ameri¬ 
can party Organization snatches the verdict from the electorate 
at a single stroke, that it carries the position by a sort of furi- 
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OU8 assault. The result is not the less brilliant, on the con¬ 
trary even; for the besieging army supplied by the American 
Organization is infinitely superior to the troops of the Eng¬ 
lish* Caucus in point of generalship, recruiting, dash, and 
discipline. 

This is the proper time for reviewing that besi|pging army. 
We will begin with the staff. It is represented in the first 
place by the “ national committees ” of each iparty appointed 
every four years at the national conventions. Consisting of 
one representative from each State and each Territory, the 
national committee numbers about fifty members. Its prin¬ 
cipal duty consists of conducting the presidential campaign 
throughout the Union. After the close of the campaign the 
national committee subsists, but it falls into a st^e of sus- 
pend«l animation to reviVe at the expiration of three years on 
the approach of the next national convention, which it will 
cottvene and of which it will take charge until the latter i» 
definitively organized. As it has not the character of a per¬ 
manent representation of the party, th*e national committee of 
the party in jMJwer does not exercise any influence over the 
Administration or its policy. The chairman of the national 
committee of the victorious party is, perhaps, the only mem¬ 
ber who possesses a certain authority with the President. 
Among the other members of the committee some are con¬ 
sulted, when appointments to offices are concerned: if the party 
in a State has no Senator in the«3ongress of the United States, 
the member of the national commiljiee from that State is the 
person who dhjoys the influence belonging to the Senators in 
matters of patronage with the President. The chairman is 
chosen nominally by the committee, but in reality he is always 
selected by the presidential candidate, who has the greatest 
interest in the good management of the campaign. Once he 
has chosen his man, the candidate places his fortune unre¬ 
servedly in Bis hands. The chairman wields the power of a 
oommander-ih-ohief in regard to everybody. * The members of 
the cpmmittee are his lieutenants, each in charge of his own 
State" and wor]iing on the spot. The head-quarters, which 
had been always established at New York, has lately been 
transferred to Chicago. There the chairman presides over 
a sm%Jl e^outive committee of a few members; the whole 
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national oommittee ia aeldom convened. If need be, the chair¬ 
man diapensea even with the aasiatance of the executive com¬ 
mittee; formal conaiderationa are the laat to trouble him; he 
summons to his counsels persons who have no title in the hier¬ 
archy of the organization, he sends for them from all quarters. 
Through the^ medium of the respective members of the national 
committee he is in constant commifnication with all the State 
committees, but>he does not fail to address these latter directly, 
he corresponds with their members personally to swell their 
importance and spur them to action. Although he is supreme 
chief, hia authority does not rest solely on the power of com¬ 
mand entrusted to him, for his troops are supposed to consist of 
free men. Tact and other diplomatic virtues are the qualities 
which the chairman must possess in a high degree, which 
make his power a reality and extend' his inflnence beyord the 
point where these powers come to an end. Not having the 
«ight to command, he can make himself accepted ae umjftre. 
The strife of factions which rends the' parties in so many 
j)laoeB, the rivalries of fhe big local politicians all franght with 
dangers to the happy issue of the campaign, can be appeased 
by the skill and the tact of the national chairman intervening 
as mediator. 

The most delicate of the duties devolving on the chairman 
is to procure the sinews of war, and to spend the money col¬ 
lected in the most judicious manner. He appeals for funds to 
the trusty followers of the pSrty who believe that its success 
is bound up with t£e greatness of the country, to the clients 
of the party, if the latter has any special one^, such as, for 
instance, the manufacturers who benefit by the protectionist 
policy of the Republican party; the intimate friends of the 
candidates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency who 
are well off are not applied to the least. A clever, ingenious, 
and energetic chairman always manages to fill the chest. But 
the important thing, is to make a good use of the hontents; for, 
besides the current expenses, there are others which demand 
much discrimination, especially the purchase of votes q.nd of 
venal assistance. A little money well emplojied may be more 
useful than ten times the amount spent in other ways. Like 
a general who chooses the strategic points for the disposition 
of his troops, the national chairman distributes and skilfully 
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brings to bear his pecuniary resources at the different points 
of the immense eleetoral battlefield formed by the Union. The 
members of the national committee communicate, for this pur¬ 
pose, to the chairman calculations made in concert with the 
local Organization, but it is the chairman’s insight which de¬ 
cides. The powers of the chairman in all matters of finance 
are discretionary; he is accountable to no one. • Besides, the 
expenditure incurred is wrapped in secrecy, for a good deal of 
it could not bear the light of day; and afte/ the close of the 
campaign the national committee is in the habit of destroying 
all its papers; it makes “ a bonfire of forgetfulness ” of them. 
The legitimate duties of the national committee, which also 
require very large sums, consist mainly in organizing the ora¬ 
torical and literary campaign on behalf of the “ ticket ” of the 
party over the whole area of the Republic. The methods of 
this propaganda will be examined further on in detail. I will 
oiily point out here that it is directed in each State by the 
respective member of the national committee, who conducts, 
like a commander of the corps, all thp operations of the cam¬ 
paign in his State, under the orders of the executive committae 
at head-quarters. 

Alongside the national committee, each of the two great 
parties possesses another central committee, at Washington, 
— the congressional committee. This committee is in some 
sort a reminiscence of the old congressional caucus, and is 
composed of members -of Confess chosen by their colleagues 
and political co-religionists of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The members of the Republican committee are 
appointed, to the number of one for each State, by the Repub¬ 
lican Senators and Representatives of each State meeting ii( 
private caucus; the selections for the Democratic committee 
are made separately by the Representatives of each State 
choosing one from among their number, and by the Democratic 
Senators e^cting nine delegates in a general meeting. If the 
State has no Democratic Representatives Of Senators,, the con¬ 
gressional committee takes to itself an outside representative 
of the same State. The existence of the congressional com¬ 
mittee is as tAnporary as that of the legislature from which it 
emanates, and it disappears with the expiration of the powers 
of the particular Congress. Considerations of general policy 
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are eyen more foreign to the congressional oommittee than to 
the national committee; it pays no heed to platforms or pro¬ 
grammes, and simply endeavours to ensure the success at the 
congressional elections of the candidates who bear the pafty 
label, whatever their political complexion. It divides all the 
congressional districts into three categories; the good, the 
hopeless, and,^ the doubtful; almost neglecting the first two 
groups, it directs all its efforts toward the districts of the last 
group. Its meafis of action consist of overt propaganda, by 
speaking and by “political literature,” and of methods of 
a more secret kind, in which the distribution of money fills, 
it would appear, a not ificonsiderable place. The sinews of 
war are supplied to the congressional oommittee by wealthy 
members of the party, but these donations are much smaller 
than those made to the national committee; the disinterested 
or calculated generosity of the donors is reserved • iojf the 
presidential campaign in which the great stake is played for. 
3Sie congressional committee intervenes actively in foe elec¬ 
tion campaigns in the “off years,” that is to say, those years 
in wlvch the congressional elections, which take place every 
second year, do not coincide with the presidential election, for 
instance, in 1894, 1898. At the request of the candidates 
interested, it sends them speakers and “ political literature ” 
for distribution, and, perhaps, money as well. But the com¬ 
mittee does not remain inactive in the interval between the 
elections; it follows the fortunes of the party in the districts 
attentively; it analyses the vo£e at each succeeding election 
by counties; and if it notw a fall in the numl^r of votes 
polled by the candidate of the party, it makes an enquiry into 
the causes. Perhaps the fault lies with the factions which 
are devouring each other, or the candidate is not a popular 
one, or the policy of the party is creating discontent, or the 
rival party is employing too energetic and too persuasive 
methods of propaganda. The congressional comuyttee inter¬ 
poses to. smooth down these difficulties. It is in constant 
relations with all the county committees in the Union; the 
latter point out to it the special steps necessary to retrieve-the 
fortunes of the party in their congressional district, and in 
general make the congressional committee the confidant of 
their troubles. On the opening of the presidential campaign 
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the congresBional committee places all its resources at the dis¬ 
posal of the national committee and becomes its close ally, 
foregoing its own initiative even in what concerns the con¬ 
gressional elections, for in the “ presidential year ” all the 
elections follow the fortunes of the contest for the Presidency. 

The powers which the national committee wields for the 
whole Union are exeroise<J in a subordinate capticity in the 
States by the State committee, and in each ooui^y by the county 
committee. These three committees multiplied by the number 
of the counties, which amounts to about 2200, form so many rays 
running from the centre to the electoral circumference. The 
personnel of these committees contains only the oificers of the 
army of the party Organization, from the generals down to 
the subalterns. Below them extend the vast battalions of the 
privates and non-commissioned officers enrolled in the local 
oomnflttees of the city wards, of the villages, and, perhaps, 
als^of the “school districts,” which are subdivisions of rural 
neighbourhoods. In.every village or “ school district ” of any* 
importance there is a local committee^f the party, composed 
of three to five militants, who watch over its interests, report 
what they see, and execute the orders sent to them. The ward 
committees in the cities have a much larger number of mem¬ 
bers. The total of these troops, of all the parties combined, 
may be estimated, of course quite approximately, at from 
800,000 to 900,000 men, exclusive of the corps of officers sup¬ 
plied by the higher committees^ which contain not less than 
60,000 persons. While in England the militants of the party 
Associations gre almost all amateurs, inspired solely by senti¬ 
mental considerations, and submitting to discipline only so 
far as it appears to them compatible with the needs of the 
cause and with their personal dignity, in the United States 
almost all those who compose the immense army of the party 
Organization are experts, trained in their business, and spurred 
by the incentive of personal interest which bends the will and 
silences all conflicting sentiments. In fSct.they are, for the 
most part, themselves candidates for, or aspirants to, places, or 
they are trying to get them for relations or friends. Realiz¬ 
ing, to some exDbnt, the philosophic conception of the Utilita¬ 
rians, they are obliged, in order to compass their ends, to work 
for the other candidates of the party, all along the line, with 
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the same zeal which they would display in their own behalf; 
for each candidature is only an atom, a line of the ticket of the 
party which the average elector accepts or rejects in a lump. 
In voting for Mr. McKinley as President, he will vote at the 
same time for the Eepublican candidates for the other func¬ 
tions, those of State Governor, congressman, etc., to the end 
of the list. ' Between all the committees, therefore, from the 
national committee down to that of a school district in a 
remote corner of the Far West, there arises a co-operation 
founded on the closest community of interest; the ardour and 
the energy of each is placed at the service of all, and the moral 
forces of the Organization are increased tenfold, just as its 
material forces have been increased owing to the system of 
committees radiating from the centre. 

This army constitutes the regular and permanent machinery 
of the Organization. It is increased, for the term of the cam- 
j)aign, by numerous auxiliaries, who may be divided into three 
categories: one is made up of humble servants engaged by the 
committees and paid by the job; the second is also due to the 
^jo-operation of individuals, but they come forward out of de¬ 
votion to the party or enthusiasm for the cause; and, lastly, 
the third category contains auxiliaries formed into companies, 
troops organized for the occasion. The most common type of 
these corps of free-lances is afforded by the clubs. 


n 

The American political clubs are very different from the 
English clubs, as the temporary character borne by the former 
is enough to show. Permanent political clubs are not entirely 
wanting in the United States, but the part they play in polit¬ 
ical life is almost nil. They are not in the least a regular 
organ of the party, as in England, a focus of pcditioal action 
and influence ths rays from which dart continuously over the 
surface of the community. In the first place, in America 
there are no central party clubs, like the Carlton 6r the 
Kational Liberal Club in London; the federafive organization 
of the United States and the absence of a capital evidently 
stand in the way of this. In New York, in Philadelphia, and 
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in several other important centres, there are, of course, large 
clubs, as, for instance, the Union League clubs, the clubs 
founded since the Civil War by the EepuWicans, and which are 
sure to be’ found in all the large cities of the Bast. While 
exceedingly noteworthy in the matter of their appointments, 
these clubs are on a smaller scale than the Loudon clubs, and 
not only from a material point of view: they are feeruited in a 
closer, more exclusive way, reflecting in this reppect the general 
character of the big American clubs which try to be more aris¬ 
tocratic than the English clubs. The absence of a nobility, of 
an upper class created by the law. and recognized by the 
national manners, is made up for in certain American cities 
by coteries, which form into magic circles, to which admit¬ 
tance can be gained only by showing one’s credentials, or what 
they»are pleased to consider as such. Being founded on this 
principle, the smart clubs admit only a very small number of 
member* with extravagant entrance fees and subscription^. 
The select political^ clubs have not escaped this tendency to 
social exclusiveness, and besides that, they are much less 
homogeneous than the English clubs as regards the political 
views of their members, because social considerations fill too 
large a place in the choice of the members, and especially 
because the latter are getting to change their party more and 
more frequently. Republicans who have voted for Mr. Cleve¬ 
land none the less remain members of Republican clubs; 
Democrats who have openly given their votes to Mr. McKinley 
continue to belong to Democratic clubs; ^o that a good many 
clubs are RSpublican or Democratic simply because they were 
founded by members of one or the other party. In England,, 
a Tory who has gone over to the Liberal side could not remain 
a member of the Carlton for an hour ; social relations, which 
are not governed exclusively by snobbery, would not permit of 
it. In the United States the social divisions, while some¬ 
times painflilly narrow, are superficial, and, amid the kaleido¬ 
scopic existence of the Americans, lack Ae stability which 
woqld give them the property of a political cement. The big 
American clu^ are, therefore, unable to serve as a connecting 
link between society and political life, to bring the two into 
touch with one another. 

Alongside^ these political, clubs, which are little distinguish- 
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able from non-political ones, there are others, in several large 
cities, of a much less exalted kind, whose members are almost 
all politicians. The necessities of “xmlitics” often bring 
together, as in a disreputable resort, men of very different 
social position, culture, and manners. For the most part, 
however, these clubs are filled with politicians of low degree; 
apart from feie mercenaries of politics, the “workers,” they 
are frequented o^ily by the men who buy their influence, such 
as contractors for public works and government purveyors. 
The clubs serve all these people as a place of meeting, not to 
say a haunt, where they discuss their business and also indulge 
in the pleasures of social intercourse. The most distinguished 
of these clubs, if it is permissible to use the epithet, is the 
Democratic club of Tammany Hall in New York. The big 
boss of Tammany holds his receptions there daily, receives 
the homage of his lieges and of office-seekers, and dispenses 
jpstice to them, like Saint Louis under the oak at Yincenass. 
The subscription to the clubs is purely nominal; the expenses 
are almost always borne-by a head politician, a “ leader, ” who 
ffiakes the club the citadel from which he directs the political 
operations necessary for getting hold of an elective post for 
himself or for his favourite candidate. Often the club is 
named after this politician, “Jones’ Club,” or “O’Brien’s 
Association,” as if its members wanted to proclaim that they 
were only a baud devoted to a chief. Sometimes the clubs 
are, as in England, under the patronage of the local congress¬ 
man, whom they “ bleed ” by extorting subsidies from him or 
by making him pay their debts. They are not of«much use to 
,the head politicians, for if there are several of them in the 
electoral division, they are likely rather to afford opportimi- 
ties for the jealousies of the small politicians wrangling 
over the spoils, and to keep alive the spirit of faction. The 
clubs of the politicians also try, like the English party asso¬ 
ciations, to combine politics and pleasure, by organizing balls 
in winter, excursions in summer, outings, “chowder parties,” 
or “clambakes”; but even in these cases, the politicians keep 
to themselves and their own set without attracting the bulk of 
the electorate. In England, political fStes are organized for 
the electors, it is on their “ social tendencies ” that people try 
to work for the benefit of the parties under whose auspices the 
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fgtes takS place; here it is a family affair of the “workers” 
formed into clubs. The latter thus only throw into clearer 
relief, by the quality of their members and their social inter¬ 
course, the separation between the world of politicians and the 
rest of the population, just as the select political clubs had 
shown us the social elements collected in them as devoid of 
influence on political life. « 

Moreover, the number of the permanent clubs is small in 
comparison with the area of the Union and it^ electorate. Of 
late years attempts have been made to extend the system and 
to widen the sphere of recruitment. In 1888 the Bepublicans 
formed clubs all over the territory, and combined them into a 
national federation under the name of Bepublican National 
League. This organization claims to possess more than two 
million and a half of adherents and about twenty thousand 
club* But in reality most of the clubs have only a nominal 
existence, — hardly one club in a hundred has premises of its 
own; geflerally they,hire a room for the occasion, and their 
meetings are few and far between. The Democrats have fol¬ 
lowed the example set by their rivals and have also founded ^ 
number of clubs, federated into a National Association of 
Democratic Clubs which number nearly four thousand afliliated 
clubs. Both federations hold conventions every year or every 
two years, in which they amuse themselves by passing reso¬ 
lutions defining the policy of the party, and which are not 
exactly remarkable for their wisdom. The members of these 
clubs are, to a great extent, oflice-seekers.who have been glad 
to find a new base of operations for their designs on the pub¬ 
lic purse, and young men not belonging to the world of pro¬ 
fessional politician^, but attracted by the titles of president, ' 
vice-president, and other dignities which the clubs provide for 
their youthful vanity. The managers of the parties try to 
turn this vanity to account for their requirements and to 
transform tjje'young clubmen into election agents. 

There are, however, permanent clubs, and in very large 
numbers, which, without bearing this name, and without 
having any ostensible connection with politics, wield very 
great eleotorah influence. These are the drinking-saloons, 
especially in the .large cities, where they play a leading part 
in the government, and which will be referred to again. The 
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lower orders spend their leisure time in the bars and form 
their opinions on things in general there, under the auspices 
of the saloon-keeper, who is their guide, the director of their 
conscience. The party organizations and the candidates there¬ 
fore find that their most valuable helpers for manipulating the 
electorate are the saloon-keepers, and the latter must be rightly 
ranked among their regular auxiliaries. In thO case of a good 
many drinking-^loons, this is even their sole reason for exist¬ 
ence ; they would not be able to subsist without the remunersr 
tion which they receive, in one form or another, for the services 
which they render to the candidates. 

Of course, the drinking-saloons take in only the dregs of 
the population. To lay hand on the higher strata of the 
electors, the election organizers make up for the limited devel¬ 
opment of the permanent political <}lubs by temporary clubs 
formed for the duration of the campaign. The “cam'paign 
clubs ” are associations of citizens who have their regular avo- 
bations, and, in ordinary times, pay little no heed to politics. 
The great date of the presidential election reminds them of 
fheir civic duty. They respond piously to this sacred appeal. 
United by a community of political views, that is to say, by 
the predilection for one party over another which they imagine 
they profess, these citizens enrol themselves in a club flying 
the colours of their party or of its candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency of the Bepublic, to strengthen themselves mutually in 
their creed, for the two or th^ee months that the campaign 
will last. They meet, perhaps, every evening for this purpose 
of edification; they listen to speeches which glorjfy their can¬ 
didate, they sing political songs, absorb enthusiasm for the 
party ticket, and diffuse this enthusiasm around them, in the 
club and outside it. This action and reaction comes all 
the easier to them that, in the majority of cases, or at all 
events very often, they do not present fortuitous aggregations, 
the atoms of which are brought together in a haph^^zard way, 
but groups formed ^n accordance with more or less natui^ 
affinities, due to a common occupation, race, or religion. Thus 
each presidential campaign is the signal for an outbnrst of 
clubs, Republican and Democratic, of commercial travellers, 
of clerks of dry-goods stores, of lawyers, of merchants, of 
railroad employees; of workmen’s clubs formed, not by wards. 
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but by -workshops, the workmen in a large factory dividing, 
perhaps, into two clubs, the one Eepublican, the other Demo¬ 
cratic; clubs of coloured men; Irish, German, Jewish, Polish, 
Swedish clubs; and even Bepnblican or Democratic “cyclists’ 
brigades.” If they cannot or do not care to aentire idem de 
republica, the members of these clubs develop enough esprit 
de corps to unite on the ticket. Some will confimf themselves 
to fortifying their party faith, others will ^trive to make 
proselytes by delivering speeches, distributing leaflets, or, 
again, by manifestations in the streets in favour of their can¬ 
didate. For this last purpose special clubs are started, called 
“marching clubs,” with the particular duty of walking about 
in procession and making a noise in the streets and squares, in 
honour of the party and its candidates. We have already 
come across clubs of this, kind in the city where the national 
convefition was held, and where they carried on a gymnastic 
an4 vocal propaganda in favour of the presidential aspirants. 
They were an anticipation of the marching clubs. Generally,’ 
these clubs are formed in each locality after the work of the 
national conventions is finished, and they display their activity* 
in the months of September and October, when the election 
campaign is in full swing. Their usefulness to the parties is 
of a twofold kind: they help greatly to keep up “ enthusiasm,” 
and they gather to their standard young electors attracted by 
the quasi-military organization of these clubs; their members 
wear a special uniform and hol^ varied grades, such as captain 
and colonel. By a conventional courtesy these titles are 
henceforth ajways conceded to these electoral warriors in 
social intercourse, by virtue of the saying ; “Once a captain, 
always a captain.” - 

Of late years the craze for campaign clubs has spread to the 
schools, the colleges. Political clubs were not unknown 
among American students; they were a means, like any other, 
of enlivening their existence; but since the presidential cam¬ 
paign of 1892 the students have definitivefy dpscended into the 
lists to help the parties, by speaking or by other forms of 
propaganda. In any event, the college club, which for a few 
months plunge! the young men into a political party atmos¬ 
phere, serves the purpose of keeping them warm for the next 
presidential campaign. In almost every college or university 
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there are formedj for the duration of the campaign^ clubs of 
students of both parties. The Republican clubs federated 
themselves, in 1892, into an American Republican College 
League; the Democratic student clubs adopted, in 1896, a 
similar national organization. 

The number of the electors enrolled in the campaign clubs 
is undoubtedly very considerable* and can hardly be below 
1,600,000 or 2, <^0,000. If to these volunteer forces are added 
the paid combatants, they will all together, with the regular 
army of the party Organizations, make up the enormous total 
of 3,600,000 to 4,000,000 out of an electoral population of 
16,000,000, or 16,000,000. That is to say, there is one mili¬ 
tant, entering heart and soul into the fray, to every four or 
five electors. This applies to the Organizations, both regular 
and irregular, which openly fly party colours. But there are 
also non-political Organizations, economic or others, Vhich 
can, however, be of some assistance to one or the other ptvrty, 
'according as the latter serves the particular interest which they 
have in view or embodies their sentimental preoccupations, by 
its general tendencies or its past. For instance, the Wool 
Growers’ Association, which is interested in a protectionist 
tariff, will naturally contribute its influence to the Republican 
party. In the same way the unionist association of veterans 
of the Civil War, “The Grand Army of the Republic,” being 
in sympathy with the Republican party, which headed the war 
for the integrity of the Union„will work for it at the elections, 
without intervening ofBcially gtia Organization. On the other 
hand, the Confederate Veterans’ Union, the association of 
veterans of the slave-holders’ army, will, in a similar manner, 
turn towards the Democratic party in the Southern States. 


ni 

And women? ,H4 b the great r61e of helpers of the regular 
party Organizations which we have seen held by women in 
England nothing to correspond to it in the United States? 
Being aware of the exceptionally independent jloBition enjoyed 
by women on the other side of the Atlantic, the reader would 
expect that they would have plunged into militant politics even 
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ar more extensively and ardently. In reality, nothing of the 
:ind takes place. After half a century of victorious progress 
n the social sphere, American women have remained outside 
x}litical life, both because thejr had not shown a strong enough 
rish to get into it themselves, and owing to the resistance 
ifEered by the men. The agitation in favour of th^ “ rights of 
romen ” had no doubt begun earlier in the United States than 
n Ungland, towards the close of the first half this century, 
lut it encountered only indifierence and hostility. The part 
Hotted to women was always based on the old feminine ideal 
xpressed by the words domo aedit lanam fecit. The conserva- 
ive spirit of the Bast, where the social conceptions of the old 
nother-oountry had held their ground with great tenacity, 
hrew all its weight into the scale to repress any attempt at 
imanc^ation on the part‘of women. That a woman should 
peak in public seemed a monstrous thing.* Soon the passions 
if tlie dajastepped in. A good many women entered the lists 
o take part, and a vfery honourable part, in the abolitionist 
.gitation, on behalf of the negro slaves." The hostility which 
^eeted the abolitionists, those unwelcome intruders, did not 
pare women, who often had to face the violence of crowds, 
.ttacks from the pulpit and in the press, and social ostracism. 
rVhen, after the liberation of the negroes, the slaves of yester- 
lay were invested en masse with the political suffrage, the 
■gitation for obtaining the same privilege or the same “ inal- 
enable right ” for women recomnfenced with renewed force, but 
rith little success. The attempts to.insert’an amendment for 
his purpose into the federal constitution, like that which oon- 
eded political equality to the negroes by a general measure 
pplying to the whole "Union, failed, as did also nearly all the 
lartial attempts made on the legislatures of particular States 
rith the same object. It is only in a few rudimentary States 
if the Far West (Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Idaho), of little 

conomic impibrtance and culture, that women have obtained 

* 

^ A. woman who was one of the pioneers of ** feminism *' in the United 
Itates, Miss Susan Anthony, having read a paper to a convention of school 
eaehers of the Stat^ of New York, a personage of note said to her : '*In 
matter and manner I could not criticise yonr essay; but, my dear young 
roman, 1 would rather have followed my wife and dai^hter to the grave than 
0 have had either of them stand here before this audience and read that 
•ddresB.*’ 
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political rights, and in a fourth State of the West (Kansas) 
the rights of municipal electors, whereas in England women 
are entitled to vote in all local elections throughout the coun¬ 
try. The question of woman suffrage continues to be raised 
by its champions with tenacity, from year to year, in the dif¬ 
ferent State legislatures; but it is invariably negatived, either 
by one or \he other House of the legislature, or, when its 
advocates havefcsuoceeded in carrying their vote and obtaining 
the assent of the executive, by the people which has to ratify 
constitutional changes. 

Public opinion and .the legislator have shown themselves 
much more ready to allow women, in the government of the 
commonwealth, a small place outside the political sphere, to 
wit, in school administration; in more than half of the States 
of the Union women are entitled to vote at the elections for 
school officers, and to be elected to those posts. Some States 
which refuse women the school vote concede them, the eligi¬ 
bility, therein representing the tendency which during the 
last quarter of the century has become general in American 
social life, and which consists in letting the individual merit 
of women assert itself as freely as that of men in the achieve¬ 
ment of personal positions. The benefits of the free expan¬ 
sion of the individual, of that principle which dominates 
American life and which is its mainspring, were extended to 
women; the national manners and the law gradually admitted 
their right to embrace such a*'Ocations and professions as they 
please, up to that l)f the bar, and even of the ministry in cer¬ 
tain churches. The West, the vast expanses' and immense 
resources of which opened up boundless horizons to individual 
energies, took, as it were, for its motto, “ Live and let live, 
and every man to his liking.” Free from the narrow views, 
from the conventions and the prejudices of the old societies, 
which serve as a bulwark for vested rights and selfish inter¬ 
ests, the West gavg the impulse to the social emancipation of 
women, and th&t movement soon made its way into the old 
States of the East. The traditional inequalities sanctioned by 
the common law in the civil status of women, and especially 
of married women, were abolished in one Sta5be after another; 
the wife became the equal of the husband, of the man, as re¬ 
gards the disposal of her property and the care of the children. 
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In Booiftl relations she was already almost his superior, being 
treated by the men with an exceptional deference which has a 
faint savour of the chivalry of the Middle Ages. Carefully 
sparing the woman, in the well-to-do or even barely well-to-do 
classes, so much as the knovvledge of his anxieties about the 
struggle for existence; taking upon himself alone all care and 
all responsibility; making himself, as some say,ffoolishly a 
beast of burden for the pleasure of the woman, — the man en¬ 
sures her leisure which the woman often knows how to make a 
good use of by devoting herself to mental culture. The pursuit 
of this culture, even when of a superficial kind, does jrot only 
enhance the distinction of the American woman that makes 
her one of the most interesting phenomena of the New World. 
It leads women to fall back upon themselves rather than turn 
upon society, while making them often step out of their homef 
life t* satisfy their intellectual curiosity more fully. In fact, 
they form numerous organizations for this purpose, associa¬ 
tions forTeading and^discussion, in the form of women’s clubs,* 
which are very common not only in the highly cultivated States, 
like Massachusetts, but even in those *of the West and of the. 
Pacific slope. When the women study social problems, among 
other things, they do it rather as dilettantes than as militant 
reformers, because they have no personal grievances to urge 
against society. Those among them who are prone to action 
find a noble employment for their faculties in the moral and 
philanthropic movements to which American women have 
rendered, and continue to rendeJ, conspicupus service. “ Prac¬ 
tical politics ” is the last thing to.tempt their ambitions; it 
has been ma&e too contemptible by the “ machines ” and the 
“bosses.” The pursxiit of notoriety, it is true, is not less pre¬ 
valent in the United States than elsewhere; on the contrary 
even, it is carefully stimulated by a sensational press which 
breaks down, without encountering much resistance, “ the wall 
of private li|e,” and is always keeping before the world the 
women (as well as the men) whose social pesition exposes them 
to the curiosity of the public, and who, in their turn, are nol 
sorry.to minister to it with their sayings and doings. But the 
comparatively limited section of society which has a craving 
for the gratifications attending this publicity, prides itself toe 
much on its elevated tastes to look for these gratifications ii 
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politics, which, in their eyes, is infected especially* with the 
taint of “vulgarity.” The American women therefore who 
court the applause of the crowd, try to deserve it rather by 
their fashionable exploits or by their distinction in sports, by 
aspiring, for instance, to the title of “champion ” of something. 

The upshot of all these circumstances combined is that 
American wpmen, taken as a whole, care far less for political 
action than their English sisters. ' This indifference, due as 
it is to divers fthuses, supplies us with a fresh proof of the 
separation which exists between society and politics in the 
United States. Content with having made the most of 
the great social fact of the expansion of the individual, for the 
development of their own individuality from the economic, in¬ 
tellectual and social standpoint, American women pay no heed 
to the postulates of the abstract doctrine of human equality 
which constitutes the principal basis 'of the political claims of 
women. There are a number of societies whose object is to 
•obtain the political suffrage for women, and which prosefiute 
their undertaking with much enthusiasm; but alongside these 
^societies are women’s Srganizations carrying on an opposite 
propaganda. In places where women are already entitled to 
the political or the school vote, they have not shown much 
eagerness to exercise their right; pretty considerable at the 
start, the number of women who vote grows smaller and 
smaller. Women have managed in several localities to get 
themselves elected to various positions, to municipal office in 
Kansas, and elsewhere; but inHhe very States which had made 
them eligible, to a greatei; or lesser extent, they still have to 
contend with the prejudice which considers their* sex as a fatal 
obstacle to holding office. Kecent elections in the feminist 
State par excellence, in that of Utah, have shown that when 
women are competing with inen for elective posts, they cannot 
count even on the general support of the electors of their 
own sex. All the more deep-rooted is the old prejudice enter¬ 
tained by the men «on the subject of women tEiKing part in 
public life. A good many of them, among the least hostile, 
consent or resign themselves to it for the reason given by an 
elector, who, when asked to vote for two female candidates for 
the school board, yielded after some hesitation with the remark: 
“Two ladies cannot do much harm anyway.” 
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The reader will now understand why the services of women 
had not been applied for by the political parties nor offered 
to them, as in England. The Prohibitionist party, which is 
more a philanthropic organization, ‘was the only one to coun¬ 
tenance the co-operation of women; in the conventions of this 
party it is not uncommon to see women among thy delegates. 
In the old parties there are only one or two instances of women 
sent to the State conventions. The Demoorat/o national con¬ 
vention of 1896 was the first to contain a delegate and four 
alternates of the weaker sex, who came from the State of Utah. 
In the election campaigns women were rarely met with can¬ 
vassing as party emissaries; a few stepped into the breach for 
their husbands, turning to account all the seduction of their 
persuasive eloquence, and sometimes with signal success. 
Nor (^d they make theif appearance on the stump, except in 
the West, where the spectacle of a woman on the platform did 
not«hoofethe simple folk of the new districts; and the greater * 
the distance from thd East, the more the case became less un¬ 
common. The presidential campaign bf 1896 was marked by ^ 
rather important changes in all these respects. Both in the 
East and in the West a good many women “took the stump” 
with ardour, to speak on behalf, some of Mr. McKinley, others 
of his Democratic competitor, Mr. Bryan. In several places 
the women, like the men, organized themselves in campaign 
clubs, with different names such as “ auxiliary clubs,” “ Women 
McKinley clubs,” “Women’s Silver Leagues,” etc. It would 
appear even that “marching clubs” yrere formed, composed of 
women,and which manmuvred in the streets in military fashion 
with the precision of old stagers, executing the words of com¬ 
mand of the lady captain, “Right by file,” “Column right,” 
“Open order,” etc. After all, the assistance rendered by 
women to the party Organizations, in this celebrated presiden¬ 
tial campaign, was not very great, and it should be referred to 
only as a sylnptom of the changes which are creeping into 
electoral manners. * 

More interesting and, perhaps, more pregnant with conse¬ 
quences for the ^arty Organizations, is the r61e which women 
are beginning to play in the contests of public life, in opposi¬ 
tion to the regular parties. The profound corruption which 
these parties have introduced into that life is more and more 
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giving rise to attempts at ousting them from the municipal 
administration, which they have contaminated most and with 
which party politics has the least legitimate connection. In¬ 
dependent municipal candidates are run against the candidates 
of the party machines, as I have already mentioned inciden¬ 
tally and a\I shall explain at length farther on. Guided by 
the same feelings which inclined women to social action in the 
philanthropic ^here and in the solution of moral problems, 
where they displayed such admirable devotion and intelligence, 
a number of women descend into the arena to fight for the puri¬ 
fication of municipal life. They attach themselves to inde¬ 
pendent municipal leagues or form even, for this purpose, 
special organizations confined to their own sex; they take an 
active part in election campaigns, by canvassing, by distribut¬ 
ing “ political literature,” or even by inaking speeches. Some¬ 
times it happens that they conduct this electoral propaganda 
con behalf of persons of their own sex, when it is a.casef for 
instance, of elections to school office, and when they think the 
^women candidates are in a position to serve the good cause.* 

IV 

So much for the contingents of the party Organization and 
its auxiliary troops. The contingents of the electors which 
the first named have to encounter, are formed under the law 
which lays down the conditicHis for the exercise of political 
rights. Nevertheless, their real composition is, to a certain 
extent, subject to the influence of the party Organization, which 
can modify it more or less, to suit its convenience, by interven¬ 
ing in the preliminary procedure necessary for establishing 
each individual elector’s right to vote. This procedure con¬ 
sists of a periodical registration of all the electors, as in Eng- 

1 An interesting campaign carried on under these clream^nces Is related 
In a little book published in tiie Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science* df July* 1895, Tht Story of a Woman’s Municipal Cam¬ 
paign* edited by I^s. Talcott Williams. This publication is a collection of 
reports and notes relating to the campaign conducted* on behalf ot two 
women candidates lor the school board of Fhiladelphia*^by the Civic Club* 
which is a women’s organization, founded promote by education and 
oo-operation a higher public spirit and a better social order.” The interMt 
of this volume goes beyond the campaign in question, and makes it worthy of 
the attention of all those who study the elective r^g^e in the United States. 
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land. Blit in the United States it is much less complicated and 
beset with fewer precautions. This is not due only to the fact 
that the electoral qualifications in force in England are many and 
various, of dissimilar origin and nature, while in the United 
States it is manhood suffrage, pure and unadulterated, which 
predominates. In several States of the Union more conditions 
are attached to the right to vote than in many ^ country of 
universal suffrage in Europe. Apart from the general con¬ 
ditions of .age and residence, some States, suet as Massachu¬ 
setts, Pennsylvania, Florida, require the payment of a poll- 
tax, or of municipal taxes (South Carolina); Khode Island 
gives the municipal vote only to persons rated in respect of 
property of a minimum value of $134; the constitution of 
Connecticut imposes a moral and intellectual qualification: 

“ a good moral character and the ability to read an article of 
the eonstitutio’n or of ‘the codes”; Massachusetts, Maine, 
Delaware, and Wyoming also insist on the elector being able 
to read the constitution; California requires the same, sincA 
1893, from the new voters ; most of the Southern States have 
recently inserted in their revised constitutions similar provi¬ 
sions requiring that the electors shall be able to read or eve3 
explain the text of the constitution, and framed with the sole 
object of keeping the negroes away from the poll. Although 
complicated with these limitations on the right to vote, the 
electoral registration of America mounts guard over it far less 
jealously than the English registration system. Both of them 
thus express the different conceptions of the right to vote pro¬ 
duced by the development of American democracy on the one 
hand, and of Tihe old mother-country on the other. The English 
legislation on the subject gives voice to the conception which. 
looks on the vote as a privilege; in the American laws it ap¬ 
pears rather as a right of man. English statute law and the 
tenor of English judicial decisions hamper registration with so 
many restrictions and formalities that the elector is rather pre¬ 
vented from making use of his right; in lihe United States, the 
law is anxious to give the electors every faeflity for exercising 
their rights, at the risk of admitting even non-qualified persons. 

For a considerable time preliminary registration was un¬ 
known in the United States; every citizen who claimed to 
be qualified was allowed to give his vote without further 
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ado, unless his right was contested there and ‘then, in 
which case the point was decided forthwith. This regime, 
which existed in England before 1832, when the number of 
electors was extremely limited, survived in the United States 
the introduction of universal suffrage and the increase in the 
number of elections due to the extension of the elective method 
in appointments to offices. But it soon gave rise to grave 
abuses,' which became worse with the development of the large 
cities, especially in New York, where it was no longer possible 
to know who was who in the ever-growing multitude of elec¬ 
tors. The steady influx of European immigrants in its turn 
increased the opportunities for fraud. The electoral contests 
were decided by persons who were not qualified to vote or who 
were not even naturalized Americans. The introduction of a 
preliminary system for ascertaining the real electors had evi¬ 
dently become a vital necessity, and yet it was opposed< 0.3 an 
anti-democratic and anti-republican measure. A bill intro- 
wducing registration into the city of New York having been laid 
before the legislature of the State, in 1846, by the Whigs, who 
had suffered from the spurious Democratic electors at the last 
elections, the Governor of the State, himself a Whig, and who 
was the illustrious William Seward, gave his opinion against 
the bill. For, as we read in Seward’s autobiography, “his 
views had always inclined toward free, uncontrolled, and uni¬ 
versal suffrage.” He drafted a message of veto in which he 
apprehended that the bill would subject voters to unnecessary 
difficulties and would reduce the number of votes polled in 
the city, not so mucli by pjeventing illegal voting as by hin¬ 
dering lawful voters.”* Looking at things from the stand¬ 
point of his party, Seward held that the measure in question 
“tended to alienate the undistinguished poor, especially those 
of foreign birth, from our side, by teaching them to regard the 
Whigs as hostile to their rights.”* The Governor only con¬ 
sented to forego his veto at the earnest entreaties of his 
political friends.* The law thus passed was repealed in the 

> C(. Niles, Vol. XX, p. 100. 

* W. Seward» An Autobiogfraphp, with a memoir of his life, by Pr. W. 
Seward, N. Y., 1091, Vol. I, p. 476. * 

® Horace Greeley, Hecollections qf a Busy Life, N. Y., 1873, p. 313. 

® Tbnrlow Weed assured H. Greeley on this subject that Seward ** would 
have preferred to lose his right hand ” rather than sign the bill. (Ibid.) 
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following year; and it was not till 1869 that the registration 
of electors was reintroduced, in the teeth of a somewhat strong 
opposition, which was continued for a long time. In his 
messages to the legislature, of 1870 and 1872, the Governor of 
the State of New York expressed himself in unfavourable 
terms on the utility of laws relating to the registration of 
electors, for the frauds went on just the same. 3n the other 
States compulsory registration did not meet w,ith a better re¬ 
ception. At the present moment there are still eight States 
which have abstained from passing laws on this subject; in three 
States (West Virginia, Texas, Arkansas) registration is even 
prohibited by the constitution; lastly, the State of Indiana, 
which had a law, no longer has one; the representatives of the 
parties in that State assured me that they were none the worse 
off, that the reciprocal surveillance which the parties exercised 
over •the voters was enough to prevent abuses. In several 
States, among the very ones which have adopted the system 
of registlation, it is pot applied in a general way: sometimes' 
previous inscription is obligatory only in the very large cities, 
optional in the others, and not allowed in agglomerations o^ 
less importance (Missouri); sometimes a particular group of 
electors is exempted from registration, as, for instance, in 
Khode Island owners of real estate of a minimum value of 
$134, leaseholders of an estate at an annual rent of at least 
seven dollars, and all those who have previously been upon 
the voting-list and who pay a property tax of one dollar a year 
and upwards; or again, persons who have jiot been entered on 
the register are allowed to vote if they make an affidavit, 
attested by sworn witnesses, that they really possess the elec¬ 
toral qualifications (Illinois). 

According to the laws in force in the various States, and 
which present a very considerable variety, a periodical census 
of all the electors is held on the eve of the presidential elec¬ 
tions ; that is to say, every four years, or before the general 
elections in the States, every two years, oj every year (in New 
Orleans, for instance), or, on the contrary, at much longer 
intervals, every ten years (as in Boston). The electors desir¬ 
ous of securmgitheir right to the vote have to appear in person 
before the registration officers and state their qualifications. 
When they have been questioned as to these qualifications and 
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examined in the reading of the constitution, in placfes where 
the law requires this attainment, they may be required to oon- 
6rm their declarations by an oath, which is administered to 
them there and then. If the declarations made by the electors 
before the registration officers are not contested by anybody, 
the persons making them are duly inscribed on the register. 
Every electdir can appeal to the courts of law against a refusal 
to make an ent^y or against a wrong entry. Besides this, to 
facilitate the detection of mistakes, the complete lists, or, at all 
events, the lists of the contested electors, are published and 
posted up. In the interval between one registration and the 
next, the new electors are entered in a supplementary list, 
upon their application, while the names of the electors who 
have died, changed their residence, or lost their right to vote 
for some other reason, are struck off ,by the officers in charge 
of the register. In a few. States only the lists are drawn up 
otherwise than on the strength of the personal declarations of 
'the electors; in some of these (Pennsylyania, Massachusetts, 
excepting the city of Boston) the government officials, espe- 
•cially the assessors of taxes, themselves undertake the dnty of 
collecting and verifying the necessary information, by analyz¬ 
ing the lists of taxpayers or by making house to house visits. 
In certain other States (Illinois) the register is a revised 
transcript of the poll list of the last election; in addition to 
the names which appear on that list the registration board 
enter those of all other persons who are known to them to be 
electors, and omit the names of persons who have died or re¬ 
moved from the district. • At the time of the registration, the 
electoral qualifications determined by certain periods, such as 
age or residence, are referred not to the moment of inscription 
on the register, but to the date of the coming election, so that 
a minor who will have attained his majority on the day of the 
election is already entered on the list. It is the same with 
terms of residence required for obtaining the vote^ Moreover, 
these terms are genferally very short: an elector must have re¬ 
sided in the State one year, in the county or the city from two 
to four months, and in the electoral district thirty, os even 
twenty, days before the election. • 

The persons in charge of electoral registration always bear 
an official character, but in the majority of cases they are 
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representatives of the parties, chosen by the public authority 
in equal numbers from each of the two great parties, or even 
appointed directly by the committees of the parties; the 
“election inspectors,” whom we have seen at work in the pri¬ 
maries, often form the registration board. In some States 
of New England (Connecticut, Delaware, Bhode Island) the 
business of registration is included among thi municipal 
duties, and is entrusted to municipal councils or to special 
registrars elected in town-meeting. In the Southern States, 
it is generally the Governor of the State who appoints for each 
county a registrar, or supervisor of registration, “ a competent, 
discreet, and fair-minded person,” as the law of Florida has 
it. However, almost everywhere the direct or indirect connec¬ 
tion of the registration officers with the political parties and 
their committees, is too- strong to allow of the perfect inde¬ 
pendence of these officials. Tlmt independence is constantly 
put to i^e test in the discharge of their duties; in which the 
party Organizations^ intervene very actively. 

The committees of the parties dewote their special atten¬ 
tion to making their adherents register and to getting them 
registered. On the eve of the registration, they send them 
reminders, which mention the date and place of registration; 
they look up defaulters and bring them in person before the 
registrars; they pay the poll-tax on behalf of electors in places 
where it is required for obtaining the vote; they instruct a 
lawyer to conduct the appeals ef their followers in the courts; 
and, lastly, in a good many oases, they help to bring on the 
register creatures of their own wKo have no right to be there. 
Frauds of this kind are tolerably common. Indeed, the extraor-, 
dinary facilities for-registration, as shown by the very sum¬ 
mary sketch of the system in force in the United States which I 
have just given, put a sort of premium on these frauds: to wit 
the personal declaration of the elector which lies at the root of 
the systemf and which is accepted until disproved, the short¬ 
ness of the terms of residence, and the sfiare which the parties 
too often have in the appointment of the registration officers. 
On^ of the favourite expedients resorted to for obtaining 
fraudulent refistration is “colonization” of electors: vaga¬ 
bonds and tramps are imported into the city and housed in 
lodgings for a few days to manufacture a sham legal domicile 
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entitling them to be put on the register. Often this formality 
even is dispensed with: fictitious names and addresses are 
given in. Or, again, the same persons present themselves for 
registration in several election districts, or even several times 
in the same district under different names. These frauds are 
not always easy to prevent, even with all the good will and 
honesty of t^e registration officials, for it is a difficult matter 
to prove the identity of people, in the case of negroes, for 
instance, who all resemble each other. In several States the 
register contains a more or less detailed description of each 
elector, his age, colour, .bis height measured in inches, and 
even his weight into the bargain (Boston), or other particulars 
which may establish his identity. In certain States registra¬ 
tion frauds have been reduced to a system, and employed with 
singular audacity, as an instrumentmn regni, by the Machine. 
For instance, the famous Democratic Machine, which for many 
years, after the Civil War, ruled over the State of Mj,ryla*id, 
kept itself in power by means, among other things, of the 
registration frauds whiah it organized. In England, as we 
have seen, the registration system also gives rise to abuses, 
but not altogether of the same kind: there it is the prac¬ 
tice of improper objections and exclusions which is the 
curse of the system; here, on the contrary, it is the infia- 
tion of the register. In both countries abuse and fraud 
have only developed in a highly reprehensible manner, have 
emphasized, the rigorous priimiples which govern the right 
to a vote in each of 'them, the principle of privilege and the 
principle of individual ri^ht; it looks as if these abuses 
^were in a way the penalty for the niggardliness with which 
the electoral right was doled out, on the one hand, and the 
heedless liberality with which it was distributed on the 
other. 

Along with registration, the party Organizations devote 
themselves, in much the same way, to the naturalization of 
aliens likely to increase their electoral contingents. In the 
cities each large party committee has a permanent sub-com¬ 
mittee in charge of the naturalization of immigrants. Bht it 
is especially on the eve of the elections that thrf Organizations 
start off in pursuit of all the aliens who can be naturalized. 
The Organizations make them go through all the necessary 
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formalities, pay the naturalization fees^ for them, and keep 
them warm, so to speak, for the coming election. Not unfre- 
quently the committees or the candidates interested procure 
naturalization for aliens who have not complied with the 
requirements of the law, that is to say, obtain fraudulent 
naturalizations. The reader will remember how Tweed’s 
Bing manufactured naturalized electors en masse iwNew York. 
These frauds are much facilitated by the extreme liberality of 
the American naturalization laws, and by the careless way in 
which the public authorities, especially the courts of law, 
verify the qualilioations of the applicants. In certain States, 
tlie party committees get aliens admitted just before the elec¬ 
tions in regular batches, a hundred or more per day, of people 
who barely understand English. The federal law requires a 
previous residence of five years for obtaining the status of an 
Amesican citizen, but in’ a good many States (in fifteen) the 
immigrants are allowed to vote on a simple declaration of 
theft intention to get naturalized and after a term of residence • 
in the State varying from three to eighteen months. Besides 
this, even in States where definitive naturalization is required,^ 
it is sufficient to obtain it on the eve of the election to have the 
right to take part therein. Thanks to the shortness of this 
interval, the Organizations keep an easier hold on the new 
citizens whom they have just introduced into the electoral 
body, and reap the fruit of their labour swiftly and surely. 
In the State of New York it was enough, down to 1896, to 
have obtained naturalization t& days before the election to 
have the legal right to vote. Thq law of 1896 (chap. 927) 
has extended-\hi8 term of ten days to ninety, and at the same 
time forbids party committees and candidates, on penalty of 
a fine, to pay naturalization fees or to incur any expense with 
the object of procuring the naturalization of aliens. 

V 

The registration of electors and the naturallization of aliens 
haviqg settled the legal composition of the electorate, the 
party Organization proceed to attack the latter directly. They 

^ These fees, however».are very low» much lower than io France, and even 
than in England; they seldom exceed half a dollar, 
von. y X 
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begin by reconnoitring tbe ground and making an e^imate of 
the forces available on each side. All over the tJnipn, in each 
locality, polling lists are drawn up showing which party each 
elector is going to vote for; if he has not made up his mind or 
has not given an indication of his choice, he is ranked among 
the doubtful. Special agents, paid by the party committees, 
scour the country to assist in this task and to make a more 
exhaustive poljtioal enquiry about each particular elector; 
they take down a quantity of details relating to his person,' 
his race, his religion, his business, his circle of acquaintance, 
his pecuniary position, to whom he owes money or is luider 
any obligation. In short, a sort of political and social survey 
is made for each locality. The data supplied by it are grouped 
and transmitted from one committee to another, along the 
whole line, up to the national committee. Each committee 
will derive from it useful information for determining its 
policy in its respective territorial area: the national committee 
•will pass over all the States in which the preliminary poirhas 
disclosed a very large majority favourable or hostile to the 
jarty and to its candidal:e for the Presidency; it has no need 
to convert the majority in the first case and it will never suc¬ 
ceed in converting the majority in the second; it will, there¬ 
fore, concentrate all its efforts on the States in which the 
majority is inconsiderable or uncertain, where the parties are 
so well matched in point of numbers that a small group of 
electors may turn the scale in favour of either side; winning 
this small group 'n;lll mean '^inning the whole State. The 
same calculation holds good for the divisions and the subdi¬ 
visions of the States and for all the local elective posts which 
‘ have to be filled up. Although their interests are absolutely 
identical, the various committees, from that of the county 
up to the national committee, may, however, by reason of this 
very calculation, divide their efforts: the national committee, 
having no chance of getting its candidate for the Presidency a 
majority in a certain State, will leave the party to its fate 
there, but in several districts of that State in which the party 
is able to return congressmen, members of tbe local legislature, 
and other office-holders, the respective committees of that 
party will plunge into the fray with all their might. Thus 
the poll taken in each locality is of general import for the 
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whole TJiion, as well as of special significance for each politi¬ 
cal subdivision in the States. 

Generally there are two polls: the first goes on in the 
beginning of election time, in the month of September, and 
serves as a basis for the whole campaign; while the last is 
completed at least a fortnight before the election (which takes 
place on the first Tuesday of November) and fur/ishes hints 
for the dispositions to be made at the eleventh hour. In the 
States where the issue of the contest is always uncertain, 
which have the reputation of “ close ” or “ doubtful ” States, 
such as Indiana, each elector is asked what his views are on 
three separate occasions, ninety, sixty, and thirty days before 
the election; it is the second poll which gives a really faith¬ 
ful picture of the situation. Owing to the exceptional care 
which was always bestowed on the taking of the poll, its re- 
sultB*used to be considered very trustworthy. But for some 
years past they have become more and more tainted with 
uncertainty, owing ifi the abrupt oscillations in the political' 
sympathies of the electors, who have_^ grown more capricious 
and more independent. The enquiry is supposed to be madq 
on the eve of each election, but in the immense majority of 
cases it is held only for the great elections of the presidential 
year, unless the off election is of exceptional importance, 
such as certain elections for State Governor or even municipal 
elections. On no occasion, probably, is the mind of the elec¬ 
tors probed with such care and method as for the municipal 
elections of New York, in which the wonderful Machine of 
Tammany H^ll works to perfection, and the “ braves ” of the 
“Great Wigwam” fight pro aris et focis. The poll enables 
the party organizers to settle on the distribution and the best ' 
use of their means of action over the electorate. These means 
of action, established by long practice, are sometimes of a 
general scope, sometimes they present the character of argu¬ 
ments ad hopiinem. The former are aimed, as in England, at 
the intelligence and the senses of the votters, but are so under 
different conditions and often, also, in different forms. Those 
intended to act on the brains consist of speech and print. 
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Eloquence is lavished on the electors in a continuous series 
of meetings of every kind, of every shade of importance, and 
in every place; from mass-meetings which attract thousands 
of people, the meetings go down to small gatherings in out- 
of-the-way hountry spots, attended by a handful of farmers. 
Sometimes they, are held in immense enclosures built expressly 
for the occasion, sometimes they take place on large lawns or 
at street-crossings. Sometimes the assemblage is a promiscu¬ 
ous one, sometimes it is composed of special groups, profes¬ 
sional or others, commercial travellers, clerks in dry-goods 
stores, etc. Wherever there is, and whenever it is possible to 
collect, a gathering of human beings, floods of oratory are 
poured forth on behalf of the partius, day after day, during 
the whole of the campaign. Appealing even to the iSwest 
strata of the electorate, who can hardly be reached by punt, 
•the meetings, in fact, do succeed in attracting electors of every 
degree. According to ai^ estimate made on excellent authority, 
the propox-tion of electors who do not attend meetings hardly 
exceeds ten per cent. However, it is only in the “ presidential 
years ” that this great flocking together of electors occurs. In 
the “ ofi years ” the stump is more or less idle, and special 
circumstances are necessary to make the election campaign 
become “ a speaking campaign ” in these years. During the 
presidential campaign there h^ been so much speaking, and 
in such a high key, that the words of the innumerable orators 
have not yet died away and still resound in the ears of the 
electors at the ensuing local elections; so in the “off years” 
* the programme is confined to small ward meetings and others, 
and then at the next presidential campaign the high pressure 
operation is repeated. « 

The meetings are got up by the committees; this is one*of 
the mc»t important, if not the most important, of their duties. 
The national coiqmfctee supplies the eminent orators^, who 
have a national reputation and who travel, by its direction, 
from one State to another, to make the great hits; the State 
committees procure the less important speaker#. There ia-no 
lack of performers. All the committees, from the national 
committee and the congressional committee downwards, receive 
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hundreds‘of offers, all more or less interested. The best 
speakers are engaged, like tenors, at so much a night for a 
certain number of evenings, or by the week, and are more or 
less highly paid. Those who oome next in order of merit only 
get their travelling expenses and perhaps a small allowance 
for their time. Lastly, all the rest, and they form the very 
great majority, give their services gratuitously in fee hope of 
obtaining a share of the booty, after the victory, in the form 
of some place or other; although generally disappointed in this 
expectation, they do not lose heart, being persuaded that their 
turn is sure to come next time, and^the committees do not 
contradict them. Yet the number of paid speakers is on the 
increase, people grow less and less inclined to serve the party 
for nothing; “there is less patriotism and more selfishness,” 
as the representative of a. national committee has mournfully 
remaAed on this subject. The speakers are taken principally 
from among politicians and members of the bar; they also 
include jSumalists aqd men who are in business and can talk 
one meets, too, with clergymen who, are sometimes mor 
successful on the stump than in the pulpit. The candidates 
on behalf of whom the election campaign is conducted, o 
course have their place marked on the list of orators, which 
however, is not the most important one; they are lost in th 
crowd of speakers who have to fight for the ticket, espeoiall; 
at the general elections of the presidential year, when all th 
notabilities of the party descend into the arena. Senators o 
the United States, State Governors, or even ex-Presidents o 
the Republic., • 

All the speakers are, during the campaign, under the ordei 
of the State committee. The latter draws up the list of th 
places, with the dates, at which each of them will have t 
spea^. Along with his marching orders the spe^er prett 
often receives from the committee ammunition, in the fori 
of argument^ of facts, of statistics. It not infrequently haj 
pens that the committee asks a speaker sSnt.on an importai 
campaign to submit to it beforehand his speech, which .. 
will touch up, perhaps, pointing out what should be said and 
what left unsaid. When the battle is fought on an important 
practical problem, the committees, in the most contested 
States, take still greater precautions: before despatching their 
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speakers to the four quarters of the State, they call theta 
together and have them coached up by experts, who impress 
upon them the different aspects of the problem, point out to 
them the possible objections, and the replies to be made thereto. 
The pupils of these extemporized schools of political eloquence 
are far froigi being novices in the art of the stump, members of 
Congress even and other politicians of a certain rank are to be 
found amongst* them. The committees take care to suit the 
speakers to the audiences, according to affinities determined by 
ethnical origin, which differs so widely in the United States, 
and the intellectual character of the population. To meetings 
mainly composed of Irishmen speakers of the same race are 
told ofi; the vast agglomerations of Germans and Scandina¬ 
vians, which are found in so many States, are harangued in 
German or in Swedish or Norwegiani The committees do not 
forget either that speakers who would be successful before 
, country audiences may cut a very poor figure in the cities^ and 
vice verm. Similarly, the committees make special provision 
for districts whose inhabitants, of more sober temperament or 
•more highly developed intelligence, are not easily carried 
away by fluent talkers with pathetic intonations and gestures. 
These “ hard-headed ” districts must be dealt with by speakers 
who can appeal to reason, who can present good logical argu¬ 
ments ; in other places it will be enough to excite passions and 
prejudices and to tickle the innate sense of humour of the 
Americans. 4 

It is eloquence of this last kind which is the predominant 
type in the party meeting, and which has gives, the terms of 
“stump” and “stump oratory,” already so familiar to us, 
their peculiar meaning. This style is the most appreciated 
because it best suits the national temperament. The fact is 
that beneaf^h a frigid exterior, under a reserved and taciturn 
appearance, the American is a highly sensitive, emotional, and 
excitable being. His delicate and rapid perc 6 q)tion, which 
makes him vibrate in response to the whole gamut of human 
feeling, also makes him run along it with an impetuosity 
which prevents him from concentrating his thoughts,* from 
analyzing them at length, and from weighing the thoughts of 
others. Feeding his sensibility with strong emotions, he 
finds in that sensibility itself a faculty which enables him to 
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seize eqiml subtlety and swiftness the ridiculous side . 
of things; this is the sense of humour which, acts as a kind 
of relief to this excitable being and preserves his equilibrium. 

A telling hit fires the American, another sends him on the 
opposite tack, with results perhaps affecting the gravest inter¬ 
ests of the Republic. * Rhetorical language, sq^ioroas and 
grandiloquent phrases, take him at once; the verbiage of gener¬ 
alities imposes on him all the more easily that'they flatter his 
imagination, developed amid the vast expanse of a continent 
with inexhaustible resources, which open up boundless horizons 
to all comers. By calling up before him the most comprehen¬ 
sive and elevated general idea, that of his native land, of the 
great American people, one is always sure to move him or 
make him think that he is moved.* The most closely reasoned 
argument may be demolished by an amusing reply or by a tell¬ 
ing retort which strikes the imagination.' 

\Mhil^kept at this level by the temper of the multitude, , 
stump oratory has on the other hand no fountain-head from 
which to draw loftier inspirations, to>take models of an elo¬ 
quence nobler in tone and form and richer in thought. Public* 

r Daring the presidential campaign of 1884 the three words, **Bnm, Roman- 
ism, Bebellion/* brought about the defeat of the Republican candidate and 
gave the victory to his Democratic rival. A member of a deputation which 
went to greet Blaine, the Republican candidate, expressed in his harangue the 
hope that he was against “ Rum, Romanism, Rebellion.^* This epigram 
enraged a large number of electors, who were Catholics and saloon-keepers, 
to such an extent that a good many of them, in the S^te of New York, trans¬ 
ferred their votes to the Democratic oandi<|^te, Mr. Cleveland, or abstained 
from voting. I> was thought that these votes, which gave Cleveland the 
majority in this State, had decided his election. , 

^ Hence the advice which a comic paper puts in the month of an old poli¬ 
tician giving hints to his son who is about to make his first appearance on the 
stump: Stick to the American eagle and to our own dear native land as 
mnch as possible." « 

‘ In a Western State, at a " joint" meeting, the Republican speaker, a very 
eminent advocate, delivered a most remarkable speech on behalf of his party. 
His Demooratif^opponent rose and confined his reply to the following words: 

" My friends, whenever there is a great criminal to be«defended, my friend 
(the Republican speaker), who is the greatest criminal lawyer In the State, to 
always retained to oondnct that defence. To-night the Republican party to 
on trial for its life; how desperate Is the case to clearly shown by the fact that 
our greatest orlmidkl lawyer has been called in to work the old wonder with 
his eloquent tongue." Then he sat down, and that district went against the 
Republicans at the next election. (Fr. H. Hardy, “The Makin g of a Presi¬ 
dent," Fortnightly Fevieto, August, 1896.) 
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life in America was not always unprovided with such a source, 
but that source has dried up. Political eloquence, of the true 
kind, which once shone with such lustre in the United States, 
has steadily declined for the last forty or fifty years. The 
Clays, the Websters, the Calhouns have left no successors; 
their traditions are only a reminiscence of the past. The great 
political eloquence departed with the old leadership towards the 
close of the epdch which preceded the Civil War. It was one 
of the attributes of that leadership which, springing from 
social ascendency, found in this precious gift, at the end of its 
career, its highest and noblest expression. It was not only the 
giants whose names have just been mentioned who wielded 
over their fellow-citizens the sublime supremacy of speech. 
They shared it with numbers of less important men who 
all, aiming at the same effect, felt the same responsibility. 
The “ great speech ” which they delivered from time to time 
, was the fruit of long preparation; it was the event^heralded 
by the news-writers and expected by the public, on every 
important occasion, as^a duty which the speaker had to dis- 
• charge to his fellow-citizens by pointing out to them their 
duty, by enlightening their conscience. This speech, reported 
in full by the newspapers, was read and pondered over, and 
it powerfully helped to form public opinion. In the South 
political eloquence was quite a social function; it brought the 
members of the community closer to each other in every-day 
life, it united them in the same ideas and the same feelings; 
and while sometimes arousing passions, it provided food for 
the mind. Addressing Euidiences enamoured af oratory and 
possessing a certain culture, the speakers in the South had to 
go back in their debates to the very principles of government, 
to its historic evolution, to examine the questions of the day 
in their manifold aspects. “These discussions were therefore, 
in fact, a sort of political school wherein lectures were deliv¬ 
ered for the education of the masses,” as a poktical veteran 
reminds us.* t 

The social and political conditions which had \mdermined 
the leadership have also deteriorated representative govem- 

1 Baaben DsvIa, RecolUctiona of Miasiaoippi and MiMioBippianOf Boston, 
1S89, p. 194. 
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luent, tlifi strength and dignity of which ennoble public speak¬ 
ing and which in declining inevitably drags down with it 
political eloquence. With the development of the system of 
secret committees and party caucuses, in Congress as well as 
in the State legislatures, and with the advent of the Machine, 
which filled the assemblies with inferior men, thes^bodies had 
ceased to be deliberative assemblies; it was no use making a 
display of eloquence when the vote was decided beforehand by 
the resolution of the party caucus or of the committee; the 
most cogent reasoning, the most solid debate, was of no avail 
against tUe word of command of an influential boss. Being 
unable to change the votes, the speeches made in the assem¬ 
blies could only be addressed to the country at large, and in 
the very great majority of oases simply to the electors of the 
member of Congress who was on his legs, and who was 
xmkitbwn in the other constituencies and had but little Interest 
for them. Owing to this the speeches escaped the criticism of 
an assembly composed of men of the same intellectual cali-* 
bre, or of a higher one, than that of the speaker; the latter 
could say what he liked, he was talking only “for Bun-, 
combe.” ‘ And before long the House thought it could and 
should dispense with these speeches, by authorizing its mem¬ 
bers to insert in the official reports, the CongresHonal Rec¬ 
ord, the harangues which they had not delivered, but had 
only announced in a few words; they were supposed to 
“develop their remarks” in the printed text. Nor had the 
members of the legislative assemblies any need to be good 
speakers to Jje returned by the electors; “getting the dele¬ 
gates” became far more important; and it was to the cultiva¬ 
tion of that art, and .not of the art of oratory, that embryo 
politicians henceforth devoted themselves. The wonderful 
rise of the press, with a power of expansion unparalleled in 
any other country, has helped in its turn to diminish political 
eloquence. .Having undertaken to deliver ideas regularly and 

X During the celebrated debate on the “ MUaoari Cbmpromiae,’* in 1821, 
which settled the question of slavery in the Territories, a representative of a 
North<Carolfna district which included the county of Buncombe, insisted on 
speaking, in spite gf the advice of his friends. “ It is for Buncombe,” he said 
to them, ” that 1 want to apeak.” From that time, ” to speak for Buncombe'” 
passed into a proverb, denoting speeches with an obleetlve other than the con¬ 
victions of the audience. 
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at the customer’s door, so to speak, the press has driven the 
old purveyors of political thought into the background; and 
the latter naturally try rather to adapt themselves to the new- 
state of things, to serve the public expeditiously and cheaply, 
that is to say, with little expenditure of intellect on the part of 
the produces as vinsll as the consumers. Lastly, the very nature 
of the questions which interest public opinion at the present 
day is not very>favourable to a lofty and aspiring style of elo¬ 
quence. . During the forty years which had preceded the Civil 
War, the controversies bore upon the very foundations of pub¬ 
lic order, on guarantees ^or liberty won amid tears and blood, 
on the rights of the people, on the dignity of man outraged in 
the slave. These questions, which thrilled the public mind, 
had given place, after the war, to economic problems, con¬ 
cerned with tariffs, currency, etc., and which appeal to pre¬ 
occupations if not of a sordid at all events of a very pfosaic 
kind. If in bygone days the great political orator wh<i in- 
“ formed, not only the political conscienceF but the moral con¬ 
science, of the citizens,.^ appeared as a sort of votes, he could 
Jiardly reveal himself as such in discussing customs-duties on 
pig iron or wool. 

Tet the tone of xmlitical oratory, which has necessarily had 
to alter with its subject-matter, has not grown business-like. 
On the contrary, it has become, especially outside legislative 
precincts, rather frivolous than otherwise. The extraordinary 
development of after-dinner speeches has brought about a great 
change in this direction. Banquets and dinners have, for the 
last quarter of a century,*g;iven public men mere and more 
opportunities of stating their views, of initiating the public 
into the problems of the day. Coming as a sort of gastronomic 
complement, the speeches made on these occasions have aimed 
especially at being digestive and agreeable to the palate, have 
sought to keep the guests in a good humour, to make them 
laugh. It became the fashion for the gravest individuals even, 
meeting for somepbject of public interest, when once at table, 
to vie with one another in facetiousness, to see who could tell 
the most amusing stories, the most side-splitting anecdotes. 
To be able to make such a speech at a pubHc dinner now 
Almost forms part of a “gentleman’s” education, to use the 
oldfashloned expression. Those who excel in it are the 
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object of an enthusiastic admiration on the part of the public, 
which would never be bestowed on an eminent statesman; 
in the eyes of men who pride themselves on refined.tastes, 
they rival the celebrated actors and actresses who send the 
multitude into raptures. The great artist of the after-dinner 
speech, who is a genius in his line, enjoys a national ^putation; 
and his art may carry him a long way, as far as the Senate of 
the United States, especially if he possesses a large fortune 
into the bargain, and, of course, the friendship or the neutrality 
of the boss of the State. Owing to this, post-prandial elo¬ 
quence has become, to some extent, a classic model for stump 
speakers; but the latter, who address less refined audiences, 
naturally often season their oratorical viands with coarser 
condiments. 

It is only fair to add that stump eloquence, while preserving 
the offaracteristics which have just been described, has also of 
late ^ears come under the salutary influence of the serious dis¬ 
cussion of economic facts and ideas, started by President ” 
Cleveland’s famous message, in 1887, op protectionism. This 
message brought the problem before public opinion and forced, 
all those who canvass that opinion to take it up. Again, the 
stump has benefited, without any merit on its part, by the decline 
of parliamentary eloquence: eminent or distinguished speakers, 
for whom there is no longer room in Congress, take their elo¬ 
quence to the stump, in important conjunctures. This fact has 
become of real significance in thg course of the last decade. A 
good many speeches of a most remarkable kind, and which 
promoted poPlical education in the true sense of the word, 
have been made on the stump and by orators not belonging, or 
no longer belonging, to the political set. These speeches lead 
me to make another general reservation in regard to the char¬ 
acter of political eloquence in America. There are in the 
United States orators of real distinction, of lofty intellect and 
great talent^ but one must hasten to add that they are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and some of them do not always combine with 
these gifts that nobility of political character without which 
the most remarkable orator is only a gladiator. It is not pos¬ 
sible to resist this impression in listening to a speaker who, 
with transcendent art, seems to strike the noblest chords in the 
human breast^ when one reflects that the day before this same 
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speaker belonged to Tammany Hall or was, or still is,*conneoted 
with another Machine. All the more viridly is the image of 
gladiators evoked by the minor speakers who are engaged by 
the party committees to perform feats of oratory before the 
assembled multitude. The very euphemisms with which the 
language ^ the day describes stump orators, by calling them 
“spellbinders,”* and saying, “let loose the spellbinders,” 
recall the combatants of the arena. The elaborate organiza¬ 
tion which directs the exploits of the “campaign orators,” 
while admirably adapted to the purpose in view, accentuates 
and amplifies the metaphor. It is the same arena as in the 
amphitheatre of antiquity, but the material progress of con¬ 
temporary civilization enables it to be transported at will; 
steam-power carries the spellbinders from city to city, from 
one station to another, and at each stopping-place, before the 
assembled crowd, they go through their performance 8n the 
railway platform. If they are spellbinders of the first vj|ater, 
a special train is put on for them, whidufollows the route and 
the time-table fixed by^the committee to suit the convenience 
> of its campaign, and which sometimes goes the round of 
several States. 

Below the spellbinders there are in the service of the com¬ 
mittees other oratorical gladiators, of a very modest kind, 
hardly deserving the title, but who are none the less useful. 
To this category belong workshop and factory talkers, work¬ 
men who have the gift of gaj) and who are paid by the com¬ 
mittees to harangue their comrades. Other speakers, equally 
humble, are told off to ^peak at street-crossvpgs to crowds 
which they gather round them. They often meet with oppo¬ 
nents, who are only accomplices, and the two sides carry on a 
sham debate, which of course always ends in the discomfiture 
of the party opposed to that for which the accomplices are 
working. 

Genuine debates between two opponents are becoming more 
and more rare. , Iformerly these “ joint debates ” were toler¬ 
ably common; they were almost a public institution in the 
South; at political meetings the representatives of the various 

• 

1 Tills appellsUoQ Is derived from the stereotyped phrase used by the news¬ 
papers, which, in reporting a speech, say of the speaker, ** he kept his and!- 
enoe spellbonad,** etc. 
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opinions '‘divided the time” between them. But they were 
also known in the North and West. The most celebrated of 
these debates, which took place in 1858, between Lincoln and 
Douglas, then rival candidates in Illinois for the post of Sen¬ 
ator, was followed with rapt attention by the whole Union; 
they were discussing before the country the burni^ question 
of slavery. After the Civil War, the face-to-face de^te, which 
enabled the citizens to grasp then and there ths arguments pro 
and con presented by public men, disappeared almost entirely. 

“ For the last twenty years, ” as the political veteran already 
quoted wrote in 1888, “ this practical upion between politicians 
and people has not existed. Only one party is allowed to 
speak, and the leaders of that party no longer debate, they 
simply declaim and denounce. Upon this crude and windy 
diet the once robust and sturdy political convictions of our 
peoplfe have dwindled into leanness and decay. . . . The evil 
of qfisohievous assertions is greatly lessened when free dis¬ 
cussion IS allowed, and error exposed and combated by the un- ' 
sparing vigor of an opposing party.” * , In the South, however, 
beginning as soon as the border-state of Maryland, the joints 
debate still reappears sometimes. Thus in the election cam¬ 
paign of 1896, in this or tliat State one might have seen the 
three rival candidates for the post of Governor, Bepublican, 
Democratic, and Populist, going their rounds together 
through the State, or the Bepublican and Democratic candi¬ 
dates for a seat-in Congress engaging in an oratorical duel on 
the occasion of a fair which attracted th& crowd. It was the 
development of the press again wldch, to a great extent, was 
the cause of the joint debate going out of fashion, or at all 
events which supplied a pretext for dropping it; it was alleged 
that speeches made on the other side were brought within the 
reach of every citizen by the newspapers, which now pene¬ 
trate everywhere. For the value of this argument, I need only 
refer to the observations which I have made on it when speak¬ 
ing of political meetings in England. ' * , 

The speakers represent one party only and address similar 
audiences. These meetings are attended almost exclusively 
by the faithful»followers of the party; not only the adherents 
of the opposite party but even the “ doubtful ” electors keep 
\ Recolhctioru of MUtiaHppi, p. 196. 
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away from them. If the election campaign is a particularly 
fierce one, the opponents go to the meeting to create obstruc¬ 
tion, which reaches a high pitch of turbulence, but is not 
marked by personal violence or abuse. In ordinary times the 
electors of each party are almost a family group in their meet¬ 
ings. The^omewhat faint attempts at frequenting meetings 
of political opponents are rather discouiaged by the party 
Organizations. • The latter no doubt show each other the 
civility of sharing the hall, in places where it is difiicult to 
get one; they hire, or even build a hall, at joint expense, but 
each party uses it on difCerent evenings. Their tolerance does 
not go beyond this, being hardly equal to that of American 
religious communities in which the same place of worship often 
not only serves for several cults at different hours, but in 
which sometimes heterodox congregations exchange their 
preachers for one or two Sundays. The object and effect of 
American political meetings is, therefore, not so mujjh tc^ in- 
"struct and convert as to edify the audience; to strengthen them 
in the party creed. Tjie great expedient of the American 
stump is to “raise enthusiasm,” just as at English meetings, 
but in a much greater degree, which is accounted for by the 
idiosyncrasies of the American temperament referred to above, 
and by the moral and intellectual calibre of the speakers on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Yet the value for propagandist 
purposes which the meetings possess in this respect, in the 
eyes of the parties, is declining, for the intellectual standard 
of the American electors is getting higher, — they are not so 
easily caught by the artifices of the stump. On the other 
hand, it must be pointed out that the action of the meetings is 
not absolutely confined to the production of “enthusiasm.” 
In the course of a presidential campaign so many speeches 
are made, the question of the day is turned inside and out to 
such an extent, that it is impossible for the electors not to 
learn something. The great mass only carries awajr, it is true, 
extremely hazy notions, but a small section ends by getting 
more or less insight into the problems under discussion. 
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While the meetings are intended to take the bulk of the 
electors by storm, down to the least cultivated, the more intel¬ 
ligent electors are canvassed by means of the Press, news¬ 
papers, pamphlets, leaflets, etc. In the eyes of th^Organua- 
tions, the newspapers do the most execution, and the former put 
forth very considerable efforts to make them serve their ends. 
The very great majority of the newspapers are alread}iiu sym¬ 
pathy with the “ regular ” parties; a godd many of them keep 
up more or less close relations with the Organizations, and, as 
we are already aware, are even sometimes one of the strongest 
buttresses of the Machines and the bosses. The rOle of the 
Press as a party instrument dates from the rise of the politi¬ 
cal wire-pullers in the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and ft asserted itself definitively under Jackson. The press 
was.methodically attached to the Organization of the party; 
it submitted to the Matter’s unreasoning discipline, with the * 
sacrifice, not only of its independence,, but also of moderation 
and good faith.* The famous “Kitchen Cabinet” developed, 
the “ manufeoture of opinion ” by means of the Press, with 
such consummate skill that it apparently took in Jackson 
himself.* By way of reward, the Press was allowed from the 
outset a share in the profits of the spoils system.* The re¬ 
lations thus established between the Press and the organized 
parties continued from that tjpie forth on the same basis. 
After the civil war, when the importance ofcthe Press increased 
• 

1 Tbe Tirtuoas indignation of Niles found particularly violent epithets to 
describe the degradation of the press enslaved by tbe parties: ** Tbe organised 
party press is as reckless of justice as are the bands of robbers and murderen 
who infest the Apennines. It has no discretion, and instead of being the 
' tyrants’ foe* the people’s friend ’ (which is the motto on the grand banner of 
the profession), it becomes the tyrants’ slave, the people’s foe . . . Indi¬ 
vidual printers and editors, as other persons, toill do wrong, but when hodiei 
of them are mtarahalled and ' ear-marked * and * collared ’ to cry out, * God is 
God and Mahomet is his prophet/ and kiss tbe bUck stone In gangs —they 
are no better than ...” etc. (Weekly Register, 18S&. Vol. 46, p. 307, the 
article, **The Organized Press.”) 

* A^cle by Noah, editor of the New York Evening Star, quoted in Niles, 

ibid., p. 394. » 

* The total of this ” reward ” distributed under Jackson to tbe press in the 
form of officM and other sources of gain, is estimated by Niles at •200,000 a 
year (tbid.,p. 3071. 
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with the general development of the country, the co-operation 
of the newspapers became still more valuable, and it rose in 
price; editors or proprietors of big newspapers were appointed 
oShand to diplomatic posts of the first class, to Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg. In the case of the big newspapers the do ut 
des is tacivjjy understood, with the others the party committees 
often negotiate formally. The papers place at their disposal, 
for the advocacy of the candidates and the policy of the party, 
not only, the pens of their editors, but also their columns by 
inserting this or that communication or article which the 
committees supply thepi with. For this purpose there are, 
at the head-quarters of the parties, and often also attached 
to the State committees, press bureaus which prepare copy for 
the newspapers in the form of telegraphic despatches, edito¬ 
rials, correspondence, etc. Often the committees have the 
article inserted by paying for the space taken up by it, aRoord- 
ing to the tariff for advertisements. 

The number of papers is, however, so great that it would be 
impossible for the oompittees, even apart from the expense, 
,to keep up relations with all of them, to wit, with the small 
local papers; the party Organizations achieve this through the 
system of publicity known by the name of “patent inside,” 
which has introduced manufacturing methods into the editing 
of periodicals: central agencies regularly supply several thou¬ 
sands of periodicals with the greater part of their copy, — 
literary, political, and scientific articles, — with which the 
publishers fill up the “ inside ” of the paper, adding the local 
news and the advertisements on the first and fourth pages. 
Often the publishers have no need even to get this copy set up, 
they receive stereotyped plates of it all ready for the press. 
This system, which gives extraordinary facilities for equipping 
and publishing a newspaper with little outlay, puts the small 
papers in the power of their purveyors, the “ press syndicates.” 
The national party committees come to an understanding with 
these agencies aq^ ^et them to accept political copy or plates, 
which the agencies will pass on to their customers of the 
respective political persuasion. The six most important-press 
agencies are able to get a communication reproduced in sixteen 
thousand papers. The political matter thus inserted in the 
local journal does not take up much space, barely two columns 
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perhaps. But it none the less serves its purpose, for this paper 
is very often the sole instrument of civilization in the dis¬ 
trict, — nothing else is read there. 

In estimating the political effect of the press, inspired by 
the parties, one may say in a general way that it is in the 
inverse ratio to the intelligence of the reader. The ^wspapers 
do not wield much influence over intelligent readers; that in¬ 
fluence is on the decline with them, as in England; they no 
longer read the editorials, and for the same reason, owiQg to the 
want of good faith which characterizes the political articles. 
It is not quite the same thing with onq important category of 
newspapers, viz. those published in tlie German language, 
which are somewhat numerous and widely circulated in several 
States. Edited with less lightness of touch and less passion 
than the newspapers written in English, the German news¬ 
paper* are more substantial and more sedate; they command 
the Ml confidence of their readers, who peruse them scrupu¬ 
lously and absorb tha leading article. Besides, the American 
newspaper written in English has les^ pretensions to direct 
the political conscience of its readers, to lecture them; it con-, 
siders itself in the first place as a purveyor of facts, true, if 
such can be obtained, or otherwise. The comment on the 
facts, the criticism, is thrust into the background. The rush 
for news which engrosses the American newspapers, from the 
leviathans of the press down to the smallest fry, might have 
served as an outlet for the violence of political controversy, 
if it had not in too many oases been itself,a source of demor¬ 
alization to thp reader whose morbid curiosity the newspaper 
simply stimulates by constantly dishing up scandals, crimes, 
or, at all events, gossip. The breaking up of the matter of the 
paper into a number of short paragraphs, which I have referred 
to in my remarks on the cheap English press, is carried to 
extreme lengths in the American journals, and assuredly is not 
more likely,,in the United States, to fix the reader’s atten¬ 
tion and discipline his mind. The political m|itter is presented 
in the same fashion, that is to say, it is not of a kind to in- 
struck and enlighten the reader. Recent years have witnessed 
the rise of an independent press whose growing influence is 
an excellent omen, as I shall have an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing farther on; but that press has as yet conquered but a 
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■mall part of the field, and the other press still* holds its 
ground. - 

This state of things is all the more grave, from the stand¬ 
point of the political education of the electoral masses, that 
the press is their only source of political instruction outside 
election tii^e. In the interval between the elections the part^ 
Organizations take but little pains to disseminate political 
facts and ideas among the electors, as is done by the party 
Associations in England, to an utterly inadequate extent, it is 
true, as 1 have taken care to point out. Kor do the American 
electors possess the resources offered by the periodical meet¬ 
ings of English M.P.’s with their constituents. To keep in 
the good graces of their electors, the English members of Par¬ 
liament are obliged to “ come down ” as often as possible and 
make speeches; defending the policy of the party with which 
they are connected, they have to discuss the legislative taeas- 
ures which that party brings forward or opposes. The mem¬ 
bers of Congress, and still more those of the State legislatures, 
are relieved from this obligation by the fact that they owe 
.their seats in the first place to the Machine or to their skill in 
“getting the delegates”; besides, the shortness of their elec¬ 
tive term makes it almost useless for them to present them¬ 
selves to their electors before the next election, at which they 
will more often than not be prevented from standing again, 
owing to the rule of rotation in office. In the days when the 
Senate of the United States was composed of distinguished 
men, of the political dlite of \he nation, there was in most of 
the States at least one Senator who discharged tj^ie function of 
political educator by his speeches and his communications on 
the questions of the day; he helped to form public opinion and 
to store the public mind. This type of Senator has disap¬ 
peared now that, under the rdgime of the Machine, money 
opens the doors of the Senate to any one who is willing to 
spend plenty of it. Public men, as a rule, rather^avoid facing 
public opinion, t^ey shirk stating their views on the questions 
which interest it; for fear of compromising themselves they 
remain non-committal ”: rightly or wrongly they hold that 
under a democratic government it is not permissible for those 
who wish to be honoured with the confidence of the people to 
have views of their own, or, at all events, to put Uiem for- 
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ward; that it is better, with their ear always bent towards the 
ground, to steer their coarse by the shifting views of the 
multitude. The prominent lawyers, the notabilities of the bar 
who contributed their quota to public discussion, let them¬ 
selves, after the war, like the rest of their fellow-citizens, be 
engrossed by business, by their professional avocatiout, putting 
their talent at the disposal of the big financial ana industrial 
companies, and deliberately depriving themselves of the leisure 
which might have been spent in disinterested study apd have 
been of service to the commonwealth. 

There was, before the war, yet another public educator who 
diffused enlightenment with very appreciable effects, — the 
lecturer of the “lyceum.” The lyceum was a sort of free uni¬ 
versity for the mental culture of grown-up persons, provided 
in an intermittent way by men of letters, amateurs or profes¬ 
sional lecturers, who generally came from outside and made 
tonrs through the country. At a time when communications 
wer? nUt so easy ag they are nowadays, the arrival of the 
lyceum lecturer was a great local event which was eagerly 
looked forward to by the public. Tile lectures afforded in-, 
struction and edification, while they relieved the monotony of 
existence, especially in the winter time. The lecturer treated 
literary, scientific, ethical, and political subjects, often with 
talent and almost always with honesty. Members of Congress 
were not above ascending the platform of the lyceum, daring 
the parliamentary vacation. The illustrious abolitionist cham¬ 
pions also spoke in it. Daniel ^Vebster, Qhanning, Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, H.. Ward 
Beecher, and 6. W. Curtis might have been heard in the lyceum. 
During the decade of 1850 to 1860 the lyceum reached the high¬ 
est point of its development and usefulness, but after the 
war it underwent a complete eclipse. It was killed by the 
press and also by the passion for notoriety which infected 
the lecturini; staff and the public: the lectures were too often 
offered by speakers of both sexes who were dying to appear 
on the boards, without having any serious claim on the atten¬ 
tion pf the public; the latter, in its turn, smitten with the 
fever and the frivolity which invaded society after the war, 
went to the lyceum to enjoy a show, an exhibition, and de¬ 
manded lecturers whose notoriety'ranked them with theatrical 
stars, and wosth'seeing on that account. 
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Left without guidance by those who could or Bh6uld have 
supplied them with a clue to the labyrinth of political affairs, 
American citizens have no means either of acquiring the rudi¬ 
ments of political knowledge before beginning life, that is to 
say, at school. Political and historical studies have been and, 
to a great ^tent, still are much neglected in American instruc¬ 
tion. These studies have made marked progress, during the 
last few years, in the sphere of higher education,* but they are 
still poo^; in quality or nonexistent in secondary and elementary 
schools. Even in the high schools (secondary schools) the 
teaching of history occupies a rather subordinate place, while 
in the elementary schools it hardly exists; towards the end of 
the curriculum national history is introduced into it and then 
brought to a close with Washington’s Presidency. Political 
studies are still less favoured; a pupil has but little chance of 
learning how his country is governed, who makes the laWs, by 
whom and how the city which he inhabits is administered, un- 
' less he goes through the high school, the programme <& which 
generally includes a course of lessons on the political organi¬ 
sation of the country, feut the number of children who attend 
the high schools is very small; “ everybody is in too great a 
hurry, in the United States, to rush into practical life and get 
on, while the wonderful precocity of the young Americans 
encourages this tendency. A child leaves the elementary 

1 As recently as the year 1S90, the President of Columbia College said ; “Our 
higher Inetltutions have neglected almost wholly to instruct the young man 
whom they undertake tO train in the principles of the government under 
which they are to live and of which they are to be a part, %id in the duties 
which are to devolve upon them as citizens. Every other branch of their 
• culture has been sedulously cared for. They are taught a great deal about 
the properties of matter, but very little about the passions of men; much 
about the perturbations of the planets, but very little about the interactions 
of parties; much about the constitution of the solar system, but very little 
about the constitution of the United States. . . . Indeed, so far is the teach¬ 
ing of our colleges at present from being suited to prepare young men for the 
proper discharge of what, under our constitution, is really the giost important 
duty before them in life, that it almost seems to have been purposely planned 
to evade that object.'' (F. Barnard, “ The Degradation of our Politics," 
Forvm, April, 1890.) 

t Out of the total of school attendance in every grade of public instruction, 
in 1890-1891, which amounted to 16,905,097, there were ct^ 584,901 children 
in the high schools and other similar establishments, and 217,763 receiving 
higher education. (Report of the Cotnniieeionere of Education for the year 
1896-1897, Washington, 1898, Vol. I, p. 1.) 
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school with uothing iu the way of civic instruction but the 
Declaration of Independence learnt by rote, like a saying les¬ 
son, and the notions of “ patriotism ” inculcated by the cere¬ 
monial displays of the flag of the Union. 

No doubt, special instruction in tliis or that subybt, even 
if it bears directly upon politics, is not enough to make the 
citizen; it is tlie cultivation of the intelligence in general that 
improves the judgment of the future elector; it is tlje sum 
total of what is taught in the school that develops it. Are 
not the American schools, then, very good? They inspire the 
great mass of American citizens with a boundless confidence, 
and the latter say, with a ])ride which at the same time has 
something touching about it; “ We have the best schools in the 
world.” In truth, nowhere else iu the world is instruction 
lavishes! so generously and with such a feeling of democratic 
fraternity; the school is the base of the ]^litical ediflce in 
Amcri!a,'it is the kernel of the State by very reason of the 
latter’s legal organization, which makes the “school district” 
the elementary administrative unit, which groups the citizens 
in the first place around the school whence all the rays of 
public life are projected as from a luminous centre. But the 
manner and the methods with which instruction is given in 
these schools provoke strong criticism on the part of the dlite 
of American society; its best representatives are of opinion 
that the teaching in the public schools is almost exclusively 
concerned with cramming, with elercising tbe memory at the 
expense of the faculties of observation, of analysis, and of 
reasoning; that this teaching is of an eminently formal and 
mechanical kind, as if its business were to make automata 
and not men.* The difficulty of raising the standard of the 
masters who impart this instruction, and who are very often 
incapable of giving any other, is all the greater that the choice 
of the teaching staff and of the school authorities who have to 
submit to popular election is frequently subArd^nated to party 

* One of the highest American authorities on education said to me on this 
snbjeet: *‘HaTe you^ver been in the East, have yon ever seen an Arab 
school with the^iidren all repeating their lessons together? well, it is jnat 
the same with us.” Cf. G. W. Eliot, ** Wherein Popular Education has 
Failed." Forum, December, 1892: J. M. Rice, The Public School System of 
the United Stata, 1883. * 
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politics j school offices form part of the “ spoils. ” The spirit of 
the education given at school to young Americana, qua Amer¬ 
icans, is not less strongly animadverted on by men of sound 
judgment on the other side of the Atlantic: according to them, 
that eddtation strives to develop in the young the “ patriotic ” 
sentiment in its narrow aspect, which takes no account of the 
rest of humanity and is apt to look on other countries and 
other (lations, if not with contempt, at all events with an 
indulgent l)ity. The national self-sufficiency or conceit thus 
drilled into the youthful mind, in its turn, does not much help 
to form the political judgment. No doubt the great exertions 
and sacrifices to which the Americans submit for the spread of 
education have not been in vain, the intelligence of the masses 
has made and continues to make notable progress; their 
horizon is broadening, they are getting a better notion of the 
issues of politics* but without exercising the critical and dis¬ 
cerning spirit necessary to save them from the thousand and 
one pitfalls which beset the elector whose vote is wanted. 

The utter inadequacy of political culture among the electoral 
masses has attracted the attention of sensible men, and has 
given rise, in the last few years, to several attempts at making 
good the deficiency by political instruction given in the public 
schools, as well as to adults, by means of lectures, classes, etc. 
In some States, the public authorities have joined in this 
movement and have procured the insertion in the programmes 
of a course on “.civics ” (a* word coined as a substitute for 
“ politics ” degraded by the “ politicians ”), devoted to the con¬ 
stitutional organization of the State and the ifnion. But it is 
mostly private initiative which carries on the work, by start¬ 
ing societies for the study of the questions of the day, debat¬ 
ing clubs, lectures, either independently, or, to a certain 
extent, under the auspices of the organizations created for the 
general education of adults, such as the “ University exten¬ 
sion,” the “Chautauqua,” and others. All these attempts, 
which are highly creditable and cannot fail to bear fruit in 
the long run, are, however, in the nature of isolated apd scat¬ 
tered effort; the action of private initiative, which has its great 
merits, also sometimes has its defects, which deprive it of the 
advantages of a general direction and extensive propelling 
power. The vast area of the Union, split up into so many 
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States, also presents an obstacle to propaganda; the endeavours 
to spread political education made in one State are not known 
in several others, so much so that even people who are in the 
business, so to speak, have no accurate information on the sub¬ 
ject. Lastly, it must l)e pointed out that the small i^ounts of 
political instruction offered to adults by private^nitiative 
hardly reach the lowest strata of universal suffrage; with but 
few exceptions, this instruction does not go bel&w what would 
be called in England the middle class. ' 

When all is said and done, one finds tliat the American is left 
to himself for the discharge of his duties .as a citizen. The 
intellectual curiosity which is sucli a good trait in his character 
remains in abeyance, is not satisfied in a systematic way. 
With a real wish to grasp tlie political problems of the day, he 
is reduced to fugitive and superficial impressions. His ex- 
tremmy quick and resourceful mind readily inclines him to 
contantjiimself with them, to persuade himself that he under¬ 
stands everything, that he has got to the bottom of everything. 
An imperfectly equipped critic of thiags and ideas, he is not, 
it would seem, a better judge of the men who present them;* 
perhaps the excessive confidence which characterizes social 
intercourse in a new society — where one is ignorant of, and, out 
of good nature, does not inquire into people’s past history — and 
in a business community — where the spirit of unbridled specu¬ 
lation procures unlimited credit for the first comer — encourages 
this want of criticism; in any ewent, the absence of political 
culture is not calculated to diminish it wheli political problems 
have to be faced. So when the average man descends into the 
arena of public life, at election time, he is — he who is so 
intelligent and so clever in practical life — like a Samson shorn 
of his strength; and the Philistines of the party Organization 
have an easy task when they undertake to provide his “ politi¬ 
cal education ” offhand, in view of the vote which they want 
to snatch fr9m him. To the elector, whqse food during the 
years which intervene between the elections has been confined 
to the opium of the party newspapers, they administer a 
stronger dose of it, adding, by way of an extra, the apparently 
more solid nutriment of “ political literature ” or “ campaign 
documents.^’ 

The “literature” consists of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, 
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handbills, etc., bearing on the questions and persons at stake, 
and, of course, composed in the interest of. the party. At 
each head-quarters there is a “ literary bureau ” with a staff of 
writers who draw up the “campaign documents.” The most 
important of these “documents,” published in the form of 
pamphlet^ are mostly presented as speeches delivered in 
Congress. In a certain number of cases this is only an expe¬ 
dient used, not so much to impress the imagination of the 
readers as to secure tlie exemption from postage accorded to 
official documents, to every speech made in Congress and sent 
by one of its members to the electors, however great the num¬ 
ber of copies.* As custom allows the insertion, in the Con- 
greatiojuil Record, with the assent of the House, of speeches 
not really delivered, and even after the close of the session, 
pamphlets are published in it, in view of the election cam¬ 
paign, with the addition of a phrase which gives th'e ap¬ 
pearance of a speech: “Mr. Speaker, I have here ^ speech 
delivered by ...” or “ an article writtex by . . . and I pro¬ 
pose, with the consent of the House, to insert it in my remarks. 

• The matter referred to is as follows”; and then comes the 
pamphlet in its entirety, or even a chapter of a book. It was 
in this way that were circulated, under the Congressional 
stamp, writings by Henry George, the author of “Progress 
and Poverty.” As a rule, the value of these pamphlet- 
speeches varies; some are more or less instructive, but the 
great majority consist only of declamation and denunciation 
of the opposite party. They are not much read, however; most 
electors put them on one {Side, while somewhat, impressed by 
their arrival; the elector who receives a pamphlet in the big 
yellow Washington envelope with the official heading is greatly 
pleased to find that his name is known to the national com¬ 
mittee. The pamphlets, as is also the case in England, are 
mainly of service for supplying facts and arguments to 
minor speakers and to the local debaters who reitail and am¬ 
plify them. The great committees even publish, for use in 

I In thift the committees of the parties forward several mill!uiiis 
copies of a single speech without expense; that is to saji, at the expense <d 
the taxiM>yeTB. In the presidential campaign of 1896 the ofDcial envelopes alone 
placed at the disposal of members of Congress for the despatch of doonments 
ooet the Treasury more than S14D«000. 
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this way,’special repertories, well got up, under the title of 
“campaign books” or “campaign text-books,” which contain, 
along with many statistics, short monographs on the political 
questions before the public, official documents, declarations 
of the party, indictments of the policy of the oppos^e party, 
defences of their own, etc. There is one category of pamphlets 
which, being not such dry reading, is more acceptable to the 
recipients, viz. the biographies of the candidates for the Presi¬ 
dency, and sometimes also for posts of less importance' These 
biographies are composed in prospectits style for the require¬ 
ments of the election campaign and are-knovn, in consequence, 
by the name of “ campaign lives ”; they form a historic^ type 
of their own which has no resemblance whatever to Plutarch. 
Sometimes, however, the campaign lives of the presidential 
candidates are penned by real, and even illustrious men of 
letters, while their heroes are obscure mediocrities; thus the 
biogtapJiy of Pierce was written by Hawthorne, the author of 
“The Scarlet Letter.^' 

The type of “ campaign literature ” jrhich is the most read, 
and which produces the most effect, is represented by leaflets, * 
or even little bits of cardboard, with a few dogmatic assertions 
unaccompanied by argument. The controversy on the currency 
system, for instance, is settled on them by a few figures stating 
peremptorily that under the gold standard debts have increased 
by so and so many millions. That is enough for the elector, 
he is convinced f “ I know it’s true, it comes from the national 
committee.” Similarly the superiority df protectionism is 
demonstrated »by a series of small* leaflets intended for the 
farmers, the front page of each leaflet exhibiting a picture 
of an agricultural product, — apples, butter, honey, poultry, 
sheep, cows, — with an explanatory note showing at what rate 
the article in question paid duty under the McKinley tariff, to 
what amount the customs-duties were lowered by the Wilson 
Bill of the Bemocrats, and how much thg American farmer 
loses on each head of cattle, each pound of batter, each dozen 
of eggs, etc. On the back of the leaflet are given the three 
respective figures for a number of other agricultural products, 
with the conclusion, “ Stand by Republican Principles, Protec¬ 
tion and Sound Money.” The greatest success is obtained by 
“pictorial literature,” that is to say, by illustrated leaflets 
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and handbills with symbolic pictures, caricatures, Itc., repre¬ 
senting, for instance, monometallism in the form of a man with 
only one eye and one leg, and thus furnishing self-evident 
proof of the absurdity of opposition to bimetallism. As a 
large prpportion of the electors who have more or less recently 
come into the country do not understand English sufficiently, 
the “campaign documents” which are considered the most 
important, bi^ speeches, small cards or leaflets, are brought 
within their reach by translations into their mother tongue, 
— in German, in French, in Italian, in Swedish, in Polish, in 
Czech, in Hebrew, in fact, in almost all the languages of 
Europe. Throughout the campaign all the polyglot “litera¬ 
ture” is distributed unremittingly and with much method, 
especially in the “doubtful” States. Provided with copies 
of the electoral register in every part of the country, the com¬ 
mittees despatch their “ literature ” to all the electorsbut it 
is the “doubtful electors,” as disclosed by the canyass, who 
are the special object of their attentions ;*t]iey overwhelm them 
with communications, tfley leave them no peace, and send them 
at short intervals now a pamphlet, now a newspaper, now 
illustrated leaflets. As in the case of the other methods of 
electoral propaganda, the distribution of “ documents ” occurs 
only during the presidential campaign; and it is only by way 
of exception that it takes place on the occasion of other election 
campaigns. 

In particularly grave conjunctures, the party Organization 
does not monopolize the action intended to influence the pub¬ 
lic mind. The appeals "addressed to public opinion in these 
circumstances come from independent sources as well. A 
mobilization of all the living forces of the nation takes place 
along the whole line. As a matter of course the independent 
press, that which is not an agent of the parties or which is 
bound to them by very loose ties only, intervenes with much 
energy. The Church itself, whose absolute independence of 
the State makeo it indifferent to party strife, the churches of 
every denomination put themselves in motion when the great 
problems of the day, or even the person of the candidate, 
appear to raise moral questions ruled by the Decalogue. The 
question of the double standard and of the free coinage of silver 
is an economic one, but the preacher submits to his flock 
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whether ih is honest to pay one’s debts in a depreciated metal 
and to despoil one’s creditor with the hypocritical aid of the 
law. In a similar spirit, ministers of religion stand up in 
their churches against a corrupt State boss, the cup of whose 
iniquities is running over, or against the plunderers and re¬ 
ceivers, or the accomplices of the gang of Tamm^y Hall. 
Taking up the narrower standpoint of church morality, clergy¬ 
men publish letters in the newspapers to recommend a candi¬ 
date, for instance, the candidate for the Presidency of the 
Bepublic, as a pious. God-fearing man. Individual citizens, 
more or less eminent representatives of social groups, of pro¬ 
fessions, come forward in like manner to throw the weight of 
their opinion or of their prestige into the scale, by means of 
a public declaration solicited by an interviewer of the press 
or spontaneously addressed to a newspaper. Often the paper 
takesdittle plebiscites among these persons by publishing the 
views of a group of college presidents, of a group of bankers, 
of a 'Jifltlp of lawyers, of a group of workmen in some trade, , 
etc. Although got up for reporting purposes, to procure copy, 
these consultations add to the mass of*ideas and opinions put 
into general circulation on the occasion of the election 
campaign. 
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The means of propaganda which have just been reviewed 
and which aim, or are supposed to aim, at the intelligence of 
the electors, are very largely supplemented by others intended 
to act on the imagination. The latter appeal in the first place 
to the senses, and are meant to “raise enthusiasm.” This 
mode of action is already familiar to us from oui^EOglish 
experience; but in America it is applied with an amplitude 
and a wealth of resources by the side of which the efforts of 
the English party Associations cut a very poor figure and 
mark the infancy of the art. The reader need only recall the 
famous presidential campaign of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
in 1840, to be aware that the art of stirring up the electors by 
making a noise was at a very early stage brought to a rare 
pitch in the United States. The noise is produced by a set of 
regular devices, to which the*American organizers themselves 
give the collective title o^ “the Chinese business.” Foremost 
among the usual methods come the mass-mSetings, whose 
principal attraction for the crowd that cares little for political 
eloquence consists of musical interludes executed by orchestras 
and choruses. The signal is given, as soon as election time 
begins, by the “ratification meetings,” summoned on the pre¬ 
text of ratifying the selections of candidates made in the 
conventions. Another ceremony which affofds repeated 
opportunities fof stirring up the crowd is the “banner” or 
“ ^g raising ” — the inauguration of the flag or of the banner 
of the party, generally adorned with the portraits of the can¬ 
didates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency. Amid 
the din of speeches and bands, the huge banner is planted in 
332 
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front of tfce head-quarters of the committee, and in other parts 
of the city hung across the street. As the campaign progresses, 
one mass-meeting is held after another, with no particular 
pretext. They are organized in large covered buildings or in 
the open air, and announced by puffs in the newspapers and by 
handbills in which the speakers and the music arei^ulogized 
beforehand. Singing does not fill as important a place in the 
programme as music, and it by no means consists entirely of 
political songs. 

Far more picturesque are the processions and the*big pro¬ 
cessions called parades, of which we have already had a fore¬ 
taste at the national convention. Every eity and every rural 
district treats itself to these during the campaign, and they 
would think themselves almost disgraced if they were de¬ 
prived of them. We are already familiar with the special 
organization of “marching clubs,” which file through tlie 
streets for the glory of their parity. Fireworks, torch-light 
proCBSeinns, cavalcades on horseback or on bicycles, ridden, 
by hundreds or even thousands of men and women wearing 
a special uniform, bicycle orchestrasj aquatic parades with 
hundreds of boats in a row, parades in the streets attendeoT 
by large contingents of the followers of the party, are so many 
means of testifying to the enthusiasm which animates its mem¬ 
bers. Some of these demonstrations attain really gigantic pro¬ 
portions, such as the great parades in New York, for instance, 
when more than a hundred thousand men march past a few 
leading members of the party. Sometimes with the presiden¬ 
tial candidate himself at their head, accompanied by bauds, 
flags, and bankers, in the midst of a million spectators. It is‘ 
a general review of the forces of the party held like a military 
review. The troops are under the orders of a grand-marshal 
and a number of assistant marshals, adjutants, and cap¬ 
tains. The various companies are generally formed by pro- . 
fessions or trades: store clerks, merchants, barristers, etc.- 
All classes St the population are represented, from the princes 
of finance down to the common people; Seads of business 
firms, and members of the bar fall in, shouting themselves 
hoarse, in honour of the candidates of the party, just like 
ordinary labourers. The ridiculous side of the spectacle they 
present does not occur to them nor to the spectators of the 
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show, — it is lost in the feeling of duty towards the party, 
in the pious wish to conciliate the God of electoral battles by 
rites of some kind or other. For they consider that the party 
is served by making its numerical strength conspicuous, by 
conveying an impression of the combative ardour which ani¬ 
mates it^ adherents, even if this is achieved by methods 
savouring of the travelling circus. In reality, all this rumpus 
of parades and, processions wins but few votes for the party, 
but it keeps up “ enthusiasm ” in the camp and awakens the 
apathetic, rouses them out of their indifference, forces them to 
fix their eyes on the cause of the party embodied in the per¬ 
formers. It is a method of attracting the attention of the 
crowd which has taken such deep root in American life, that 
even the reform movements which appeal to the intelligence 
and the moral sense of the citizens do not feel at liberty to 
dispense with these practices. The regular parties have all 
the less scruple in persisting in them despite the heavy pecun- 
,iary sacrifices which the organization of these manifestations 
demands.' The electioneering effect of ^he parades and the 
marches-past is beginning to decline, thanks to the spread of 
enlightenment; yet these manifestations do not become fewer 
in number; they even assume new forms, such as, during the 
campaign of 1896, the pilgrimages to the residence of the 
presidential candidate, each made up of hundreds or thousands 
of persons from all parts of the Union, of every calling, sex, 
and colour. 

In the rural districts, the “ Chinese business ” produces per¬ 
haps more effect, but of course does not attain the same pro¬ 
portions as in the cities; it is combined with*the forms of 
intellectual action. The whole neighbourhood is invited to a 
“ rally, ” — this is the name given to political meetings attended 
by the inhabitants of several localities; the farmers generally 
come in large numbers, on horseback, in breaks, or on foot, 
often with their families. Political speakers sent down by the 
conunittees hold forth in a covered enclosure tT> audiences 
which, especially in the West, are composed of men and 
women. Outside, in the square, there are other talker^ the 

r The cost, iot Instance, of a ** torch-light procession ** ahd of the nnlforzns 
worn hy the members of the ** marching clubs," in a large city, amounts to 
•25,000 or even $40,000 (£5,000-£8,000). 
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“fakirs,* the pedlera, also attracted by the rally; in language 
which, if not more truthful, is often more amusing than that 
of the political speechmakers, they puff their varied wares, 
including everything from objects and accessories of the toilet, 
playthings, confectionery, down to Webster’s dictionary, which 
is commended in touching terms. In the daytime ^ “ proces¬ 
sion ” takes place: the faithful followers of the party, adorned 
with emblems, scour the country, headed by aiand; the negro 
village barber, wearing a costume trimmed with gpld, beats 
time with indescribable dignity. In the evening all the houses 
are illuminated and a torch-light procession concludes the 
“Chinese business.” The fSte, howeveP, still goes on; the 
speakers reappear, and, in the open air, on the green, by the 
flickering glare of the torches, they harangue the assembled 
crowd. Bareheaded, exposed to an autumn wind, the “ spell¬ 
binder ” discourses, and, in a voice showing signs of fatigue, 
but which he tries to make as stentorian as possible, repeats, 
for tEe’ twentieth time perhaps in the day, the asseveration > 
“When the American people will rise in their might and 
majesty-y-y ”; but the attention of the wearied public is dis; 
tracted, there are only a few groups listening here and there, 
the rest are talking, the young people are flirting in the dim 
light. Besides, the reporter has already sent off his long tele¬ 
gram to the big newspaper of the district, in which he has 
somewhat anticipated all the details, like a man who knows 
what goes on at “enthusiastic manifestations.” 

In addition to the large meetings and demonstrations in¬ 
tended to oqjl forth “ enthusiasmf” the electioneering propa¬ 
ganda of the parties that aims at the senses also resorts to 
practices which procure the senses gratifications of a more per¬ 
sonal kind, such as picnics, dances, and dramatic entertain¬ 
ments, etc. As in the English “social meetings,” organized 
under the auspices of the parties, political harangues are here 
introduced,into the programme as interludes. However, this 
particular kind of “ mixture of politics hn^ pleasure ” is not 
very common in the United States. In the old days, before 
the .Civil War, political picnics were in vogue, especially in 
the South, ai^ were known by the name of “barbecues,” * be- 

r The word barhecue,” which means ox, pig, etc., roasted whole, la very 
probably derived from the French ibarbe a yueue), although a native origin 
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cause animals roasted whole, at a fire lighted in the^oj^n air 
for the occasion, were often consumed at them. The barbecues 
were the great social and political rendez-vous; the planters 
came to them with their wives and daughters and accompanied 
by a number of servants; the best political speakers of the dis¬ 
trict usecfthem as a practising ground. Their eloquence was 
lavished as generously as the provisions on the assembled 
crowd. Often the debates were “ joint ” ones; political oppo¬ 
nents felted together and in the intervals indulged in oratori¬ 
cal tourneys. Sometimes this lasted for several days, and 
invitations were sent out beforehand for a “ protracted ” bar¬ 
becue.* In the South and in the West the barbecues still take 
place; occasionally the programme includes, besides the politi¬ 
cal speeches and the meals, athletic contests, dances, sports, 
horse races. In the East the barbecues are less common and 
not so picturesque; it is more a sort of fair for which the'rail¬ 
road companies consider it a good opportunity to organize ex¬ 
cursion trains. 

Lastly, another external device, and a very common one, 
which is used for manifestations in favour of the party and 
its candidates, is the display of political emblems which recall, 
symbolically or directly, the persons and the names of the 
candidates and the cause of the party. We find this practice 
already resorted to in the first presidential campaign which 
was conducted in a noisy fashion, amid violent competition, — 
the campaign of 1824; but the industry of the Old World had 
to be drawn on for obtaining file article, in the form of silk 
“presidential vests” made in France, stamped vyth the like¬ 
nesses of the presidential candidates: Adams, Clay, and Jack- 
son, to suit all tastes.* In the present day American industry 
more than suffices to meet the demand, and sometimes exhibits 
great ingenuity and mechanical skill in the invention of party 
emblems. The most common ones are the badges, and espe¬ 
cially the “buttons,” small, round tin plates bearing the por¬ 
traits of the oandi^tes in enamel, with or without a motto. 

is also aasi^ed to it, from which is supposed to come the Spanish word barba- 
cda, borrowed from the Aborigines by the first explorers of the New World. 

1 See a delightful description of the barbecues in DavisV Recollections 
Mississippi, pp. 19S, 294. Cf. also L^e of Tanoep, p. 330. 

» Nilas, Vol. XXVI, 69. 
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As soon !ls the election campaign opens everybody, old and 
young, men “worth millions of dollars” and ragamuffins who 
sell newspapers or black boots at street-crossings, adorn their 
buttonhole with a party “button,” on which may be seen the 
picture of the great man who is candidate for the pos^f Presi¬ 
dent or Governor, with the inscription: “I am for McKinley; 
are you?” or, “Silver is good enough,” “16 to 1,” “McKinley 
and protection.” The political button, however, is only a 
variety of a decoration which has been in favour for some 
time in the United States and is adorned with maxims of every 
kind. Even in Congress grave legislators .may be seen sport¬ 
ing a button with a motto containing, for instance, the follow¬ 
ing terse formula which sums up the whole morality of 
“ politics ”: “ Don’t kick.” The “ button ” has become a craze 
whiojj has invaded even the elementary schools, in which boys 
and girls cover themselves with a lot of buttons bearing in- 
sorip4aflns, some of which are anything but suited to the age 
and the sex of the cMldren. In a good many places the school 
authorities were obliged to intervenejand refuse admission to 
scholars decorated with “motto buttons.” An exception, how-» 
ever, was made in favour of “ political buttons, ” because they, 
as was said by the chairman of a school board which had taken 
prohibitory measures, “ would tend to make the boys patriotic.” 

All these practices, which are meant to act on the imagina¬ 
tion through the medium of the senses, do not quite exhaust the 
“ Chinese business ”; another sat of practices may be included 
in it which try to impress the imaginatioif through the intel¬ 
lect. These are the charges, the claims, the bets, and the 
straw votes. The “ charges ” are libellous accusations brought 
against the candidates of the opposite party. They occur so 
regularly in the course of each election campaign that nobody 
believes them: it is only “campaign lies.” Yet they are 
brought all the same; they resemble a firework which leaves 
nothing behind it, but for the moment ij; has made a noise. 
The “ claims ” are forecasts backed by figuies which predict 
success for the party; they “claim ” for it in advance so many 
votes,* those or these counties, or such and such a State. A 
very carefully Sonducted canvass can no doubt furnish a trust¬ 
worthy basis for estimating the coming vote; but these esti¬ 
mates or claims are always exaggerated wiOi the object of 
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stimulating the ardour of the “ workers ” and the generosity of 
the subscribers to the party funds. There are certain highly 
skilful and extremely shrewd politicians who are looked on by 
many people as prophets able to lift at will the veil which con¬ 
ceals thasplectoral future. The estimate published on the eve 
of the election is often vouched for by the signature of one of 
these famous experts, and it is settled after a long conference 
of the executive committee of the party. The national com¬ 
mittee itself is not above drawing up and publishing bulletins 
of claims in view of the presidential vote. 

To confirm the b^ief in the success of the candidates of the 
party and to decide the waverers, bets laid on the candidates 
as on race-horses are largely resorted to. It is an old national 
habit, in the United States, to back one’s opinion, even on the 
most trivial subjects, by laying a bet; formerly there was even 
a general formula: “ I bet you a beaver hat.” ^ Now the phrase 
is simply “ a hat.” The custom of betting soon spread Jtv,elec¬ 
tions, and in particular during the keenly contested presiden¬ 
tial campaign of 1824,^ with heavy money stakes.’' At the 
' outset bets in money were made mostly by the politicians, nay, 
even by statesmen of the first rank, such as Martin van Buren, 
for instance. His correspondence contains letters on this sub¬ 
ject which might have been written by a bookmaker. Among 
the rest of the population the election bet came into fashion 
first of all in the form of harmless wagers in which the stake 
was the classic hat, a box of cigars, a bottle of wine, or certain 
grotesque performances which are much in vogue down to the 
present day, and which consist, for instance, in'^walking down 
the main street with one’s coat turned inside out, in wheeling 
the winner in a barrow, or in rolling a pea along the pavement 
with a toothpick. In the last presidential campaign an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of Mr. McKinley pledged himself, it would 

^ Occasionally, however, something else was sabstituted for the beaver bat. 
The lUustrious statesmEei, Hamilton, who was also a great”advocate, was 
arguing one day befote the court of the State of Vermont. One of his argu¬ 
ments did not commend Itself to the judge, and the latter interrupted him 
with the remark: “You are wrong. Mr. Hamilton. 1 bet you a bpwl of 
punch on it.“ “May it please your Honour," repli^ Hamilton. “I never 
drink pnnch." The judge had a reputation of a contrary doscription. (Trax- 
ela through the northern part of the United Statee^ in the gear l&m and ISOS, 
by E. A. Kendall, N. Y.. Vol. 1809, HI, p. 268.) 

• Niles, Yol. XXKVI, p. 332. 
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appeal, to have all his teeth palled out it Mr. McKinley was 
not elected. But alongside these playful proceedings the elec¬ 
tion bet also became a pretext for gambling in all classes of 
the population and among persons of all ages. This form of 
gambling is much stimulated by the party commixes, who 
have made it a regular means of influencing the electors, by 
laying bets themselves, or through others, on their candidates; 
the more these candidates are backed and the fonger the odds 
given, the more tlieir success must appear certain to the 
electors who have not made up their minds. The committees 
therefore, to encourage the gambling,"theBiBelves provide the 
layers of the odds with money, and spend large sums on this 
account, which are afterward entered under “ sundry election 
expenses ” or some other vague heading. The law has inter¬ 
vened to prohibit election bets, which are often also used as a 
means of bribery. As early as 1839 a law was passed in this 
8ens?%y the legislature of Maryland, making all bets or wagers 
about an election punishable by fine. At the present moment' 
similar laws exist in a great number of States (Kew York, 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, IVisconsinf 
New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, etc.), making persons who 
bet, or who shall become interested in the bet, liable to fine, 
imprisonment, to the loss of the right to vote or to be elected; 
but all these laws are a dead letter, they are never put in force. 

The “ straw votes ” are a general rehearsal of the impending 
election, conducted in certain sections of the population or in 
certain localities for the purpose o| elioifing the views of the 
electors. Tffese polls are held on the stock exchange, in large 
factories, o; other establishments containing a great number of . 
electors; the vote is secret. Or a canvass is made, by a return 
of votes collected from house to house or by means of post cards 
addressed to a large body of electors. The result of these 
anticipating votes furnish “ evidence ” of the strength of the 
candidate ^nd of the “ hopeless ” weakness of his rival. Being 
often taken in a genuine way, by a newspaper, for instance, 
for the purpose of gauging public opinion, these ballots are 
always apt to influence those electors who like to be on the 
winning side.* 
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The extraordinary development of these electioneering 
methods which, by appealing now to the intelligence and now 
to the iajagination, operate collectively on large masses of 
electors and appear to whirl away all classes of the population, 
with far greater force than in England, by no means excludes 
the direct action of man on man, so powerful in the old society 
of the mether-oountry. The arguments ad hominem which are 
addressed to the electors individually find plenty of scope in 
the United States, fij;st of all in the classic form of the canvass, 
of the personal solicitation of votes. The importance of the 
canvass is somewhat diminished in America by the decisive 
rSle of the nomination, which discounts the result of the elec¬ 
tion and which makes the candidates bring their efEorIjs to 
bear, not upon the electors, but upon the delegates to the con¬ 
vention. For instance, in the South where, owing ^e-'the 
traditional supremacy of the Democratic p4rty, the nomination 
of the candidate is equivalent to election, personal canvassing 
is not much practised. But wherever parties are evenly 
matched, in all the “ doubtful ” States, it is carried on ener¬ 
getically. The modus operandi varies a good deal. The lower 
strata of the electorate are canvassed by paid “ workers ” (the 
law does not prohibit this as it does in England), who visit 
them in the evening to “devil out the voters,” according to 
one expression. The workers^strive not so much to argue 
with the electors as to make themselves pleasant; they shake 
hands with negroes, they ‘invite the bystander^ to have a 
drink; the offer is only too readily accepted: half-a-dozen are 
asked, and fifty present themselves; people hurry up from all 
sides as soon as the report spreads that a politician has come 
down and is standing treat. The canvasser is generally of a 
social status somewhat higher than that of the canvassed, but 
he is obliged to adapt himself to them, to descend to their 
level. As the decisive moment approaches, redoubled efforts 
are made to win the “doubtful” electors, one by one; emissa¬ 
ries are sent to them who have a special influence over them, 
to whom they are under an obligation, or whonf they wish or 
are obliged to stand well with for some reason or another. 
The minute reoonnoissanoe of the positions made, at the begin- 
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ning of tNe campaign, in the form of a poll, has indicated who 
is to be taken in hand and in what way. In the rural districts, 
where everybody is known, with all their ins and outs, the 
emissary is clearly marked out; he takes charge of his man 
to put him in the right way, “he is horseshading hi^” ‘ as is 
said in the West. The canvassers of this sort are zealous 
auxiliaries who look for no reward but the success of the 
party and the satisfaction of having oontribufted to it. The 
Organization has the moral right to requisition, on the eve of 
the election, every faithful follower of the party for the work 
of conversion; and all respond to the pious appeal. 

The candidate himself does not always take a personal part 
in the election; each candidate has his own method, (generally 
he pays a visit to the most important electors; but if be is an 
inferior man, from a social and moral standpoint, as is often 
the cSse with municipal ,or legislative candidates, it is better 
for him not to meet the respectable electors. Instead of this, 
he wm go from one. drinking-saloon to another to ingratiate ' 
himself with the frequenters of the bars. A candidate who 
is careful of his dignity shrinks from^oing this, and acts on. 
the electors through the stump. In the cities, however, it 
is not so necessary, nor is it easy for the candidate to bestow 
many marks of personal attention on the electors; he has no 
points of contact with the heterogeneous and floating popula¬ 
tions of the large cities; he would not knowhow to address 
them, what to say to them. ^^Jersonal action will be more 
effectively exercised over them through the men of the Or¬ 
ganization, of .the Machine, who arS rubbing up against them 
every day, who always have tlieir net spread to catch them. 
In the rural districts, on the other hand, the candidate must 
show himself. He is exempt from the baby-kissing business, 
which does not exist in America, but he is not at liberty to 
shirk that of hand-shaking; he is obliged to stop at the street- 
crossings, tcvchat with people, to show that he has no pride 
about him. A good many candidates proceed with method in 

1 The esqpreaaion ** to horseshade,'* ** to be horaeshaded,” which meana to 
talk politics, is denved from the habit which country folk had, when they 
oame to ohnrcb on Sanday, of patting their horse in a shady corner and sitting 
down there themselyee to discuss political affairs with a friend, whom they met 
nt this great rural rend.ez-vous. 
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their country rounds: provided with a carriage arfl a stock 
of cigars, they visit all the electors, and if they are not known 
in the district, they get a member of the local committee to 
accompany them. The visitors come in, the candidate is intro¬ 
duced, a*,cigar is offered, and a brief conversation is started, 
the remembrance of which will perhaps be fondly treasured up 
by the inmates, liater on, the good woman of the house will 
say to a guest:' “Two or three months ago, the very chair in 
which you are now sitting was occupied by Congressman So 
and So.” There is, however, a category of candidates de¬ 
barred by custom from intervening personally in the elec¬ 
tion campaigns, viz., the candidates for the Presidency; their 
greatness is supposed to prevent them taking the field; their 
adherents may move heaven and earth, but they themselves 
must remain in the background and calmly await the popular 
verdict. Yet this rule or custom hjas been more thaif once 
departed from; several presidential candidates have desftended 
into the lists, by hurrying from one State to another, by 
making speeches, and giving innumerable hand-shakes to the 
"thousands of men who had flocked together to listen to them 
or to see them.* 

The civilities of the candidate and the endless variety of 
arguments employed by the canvassers and their volunteer 
assistants to induce the elector to vote their way, act, or are 
supposed to act, by free persuasion. But sometimes these 
arguments are supplemented „or replaced by the force of the 
authority wielded over the elector by the person who asks for 
his vote. This form of pressure is mostly exerted by employ¬ 
ers of labour. It would appear to be not so uncommon in the 
East, which is the great stronghold of capitalism; in the West 
the independent spirit of the workmen makes them leas inclined 
to submit to it. The foreman or the masters give the workman 
to understand that the rate of their wages, or their engagement 
itself in the factory or workshop, will depend onjhe defeat or 
the success of the candidate; if personal exhortations are not 
ventured on, they are conveyed to the workmen in a quasi- 

1 During the presidential campaign of 1896 the “ eilwir “ candidate, Mr. 
Bryan, led the attack in person and “ beat the record *' of all his predecessors 
by the number of miles which he travelled, of the speeches which he delivered. 
Mod of the haud-ehakes which he distribute. 
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anonymoift manner by handing to them on pay-day, in an enve¬ 
lope containing the money, a little puff of the candidate or of 
the party favoured by the employers; or bills are posted up in 
the workshop stating that if a particular candidate is elected 
the wages will fall, or the factory will be closed or^ave to 
restrict its out-put. In a good many States (of the West as 
well as of the East) the legislator has felt bound to intervene 
and prohibit the use by the employers of “ pay ^velopes ” con¬ 
taining the names of candidates or political mottoes «r argu¬ 
ments, and the exhibiting in their establishments of placards 
or notices intended to influence the vote of the workman. 


m 

Laltly, the most direct argument addressed to the personal 
inter^t of the elector consists, as in other countries, of the 
purchase of votes far cash. Less common than is generally 
'supposed in Europe, bribery plays a considerable part in the 
political life of America, and an increasing one. The reader 
will remember how inexpensive elections were before the Civil 
War. It was only ii^tliree or four-large cities, with New York 
at their head, which already contained a wretched population 
exposed to the temptations of ignorance and vice, that money 
was had recourse to for getting votes at elections. But after 
the war, the exasperation of party spirit and the extraordinary 
development of the spoils system, which made booty the sole 
object of election contests, led to "bribery being used as a 
regular weapon. The rapid growth of the cities, inevitably 
accompanied by the rise of a poverty-stricken and semi-crimi¬ 
nal class, the arrival of wretched emigrants from Europe, and 
the extension of the suffrage to the besotted negroes, had, in 
their turn, swelled the venal contingents. The appearance on 
the political* stage of the rich “ corporations ” and, in gen¬ 
eral, of the big industrial and financi^ concerns trying to pack 
the legislative assemblies, the executive, and the judiciary, 
greatly helped to supply the funds required for buying votes. 
The economy o& the American electoral system, which makes 
the result of the presidential election depend on a few “piv. 
otal ” States, whatever the distribution of the whole popular 
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vote in the Union,' has facilitated the concentrationef bribery 
operations, and thereby pat a premium on them. These 
States, ranked among the “doubtful” ones, four or five in 
number, are “ drenched with money ” during the presidential 
campaisp for buying the “floaters,” the “wavering” electors 
who sell themselves to the highest bidder. Elsewhere bribery 
is also practised, but in a very unequal fashion. In some 
parts of the Union electoral manners are .tolerably pure, but 
in others bribery is a permanent institution. And what is 
remarkable and somewhat unexpected is that the cities are not 
the sole or even the principal seat of it. Even in the contami¬ 
nated cities, bribery is not always individual; the “workers,” 
the small “le.aders,” rather are bought, who wield an influ¬ 
ence over a certain number of poor electors, and make them 
vote as they tell them to without paying them expressly for 
their vote. The parties often secure, in much the samd way, 
the votes of the members of the workmen’s trade-unions: the 
leaders “ sell them out ” to the parties, without the work¬ 
men having a suspicion of it. The electors who deliberately 
• hell themselves belong, in the cities, mostly to the dregs of 
the population. In some cases, when the bargain has been 
struck before the polling-day, the vendors are put under look 
and key up to the moment when they deliver the goods; they 
are collected a day or two beforehand in one place and kept 
there to be brought to the poll afterwards under proper escort, 
as was done formerly in England in the rotten boroughs.' 
This is espeoiaHy*the case with the negroes in the Southern 
cities. The coloured eledtors are bought wholqgale and retail. 
Yet, thanks to the progress which the negroes have already 

' The reader is aware that the President and the Vice-President are chosen 
by the College ol Electors, in which each State has as many votes as it has 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, and that these votes are really 
given by the Electors of the party which has obtained a majority in the re¬ 
spective State, .at the popular vote. As the populous States are the most 
strongly represented in, this College, a very small majority mbtained by one 
party in these States can give it a majority in the Electoral College, although 
it may not have secured, as indeed has happened on more than one occasion, 
a majority of the popular suffrages in the whole Union. 

• This practice was known in England by the name of ** cooping ** or 
** bottling.** Cf. the Report on the Municipal Corporative in England and 
Waletf of 1835, Vol. IV, pp. 2310 and 2430, and the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, 1809 (JSfne Books, 1868-69, 
VoL Vili, p. 83). The term ** cooping ’* is also used in the United States. 
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made in a moral and intellectual point of view, and which 
promises well for the future of this sorely tried race, the num¬ 
ber of venal coloured electors is growing less; there are 
negroes impressed with their dignity as citizens who cannot 
be bought for any consideration. ✓ 

The most shameless venality is often met with in the coun- 
ti-y districts, particularly in the States of the Atlantic seaboard, 
nay, even in New England, inhabited by the descendants of 
the Puritans. Votes are sold there openly like an sfbticle of 
commerce; there is a regular market quotation for them. And 
it is not only needy people who make'a traffic of their votes, 
but well-to-do farmers, of American stock, pious folk who 
always go to church on Sunday. If the farmer’s son is an 
elector and dwells under the paternal roof, the father receives 
the price of his vote and of that of their “ help, ” who is under 
a sort of moral obligation to vote for the same candidate as his 
masts®. A good many would not take a bribe from the party 
which they regard a3 hostile; they keep faith with their own 
party, but they none the less demand jnoney for their vote, in 
the form of an indemnity for their trouble, for loss of time* * 
and travelling expenses. In some country districts a quarter 
or a third of the electors make ’ money out of their votes.’ 
The proportion of venal electors in the whole Union, town and 
country, has been estimated at more than eleven per cent, 
from special enquiries carried on in different localities.’ 

Bribery was up till lately carried on with all the more 
facility that the vote was not abspluteljf secret; the buyer 
could follow Ms man to the ballot-box and see if the latter 
had really put his voting-paper in it. In the same way the 
foremen in factories kept an eye on their workmen. Electors 
were even exposed to intimidation and personal violence at the 

’ Sometimes the proportion is stili higher. I have seen the reports ot the 
local organizations addressed to a State Committee, of a rather ** doubtful 
State, one monni before the prMldential election of tlSOG. These reports re¬ 
ferred in more or less explicit terms to districts where it^ivas necessary to buy 
votes; some said in diplomatic language that it would be advisable to keep 
the mopey in hand for the end of the campaign; the othera gave straight out 
the exact number of the electors who would sell their votes; in one country 
dist^t, out of 173%lector8, there were 101 to be bought. 

* (^. ** The Alarming proportion of Venal Voters," by J. J. McCook, 

Vol. 15; "The Sale of Vo^," by J. B. Harrison, Century, Vol. 47; "Money 
in Practical Politics," by J. W. Jenks, ibid., October, 16K2. 
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hands of desperate election agents, who prevented fiiem from 
voting as they liked or forced another “ticket” on them. The 
scandals which attended the taking of the vote under these 
oiroumstanoes, and the wholesale bribery which marked the 
presidehtial election of 1888, were at last too much for public 
opinion, and contributed to the adoption in almost every State, 
in the course, of a few years, of the great electoral reform 
known by the name of the “Australian Ballot.” The new 
method"of voting, thus called because it is in force in the Eng¬ 
lish colonies of Australia (as also, by the way, in the mother- 
country), ensures absofute secrecy for the vote by the plan of 
official voting-papers, distributed exclusively by official agency 
and deposited by each voter in such a way as to prevent the 
contents being seen. The names of the candidates of all the 
parties are declared, in the manner and within the perio/J pre¬ 
scribed, to the public authority, which classifies them all on 
a single voting-paper printed under its directions. ^ Each 
elector who comes up to vote receives frohi the election officers 
a copy of the voting-peper, withdraws into an isolated com- 
' partment to mark on the list the candidates of his choice, 
and gives up the paper folded in such a way as to avoid any 
particular signs. All persons other than those recording their 
vote are kept at a distance; the public is forbidden to ap¬ 
proach within-fifty to a hundred yards of the railed enclosure 
behind which the voting is going on. The “Australian” 
system has, in fact, put an end to the open intimidation and 
to the coercion T#hich jvere practised on the electors; the 
elections are now, with few exceptions,* coliducted in an 
orderly manner; the public market for votes which was held, 
in New York and in other large cities, outside the polling- 
places, has also been put down. But bribery goes on just the 
same and has not diminished: means have been discovered 
of “beating” the law; devices have been invented which 
enable the bribers, to assure themselves that tHb bribe-taker 
has really performed his part of the bargain. In other oases 
the elector’s vote is not bought, but his abstention from voting, 
which is easy to find out; electors of this kind form a Yather 

C. 

^Formerly the elections were often distorbed by sanguinary brawls, in 
which firearms were even sometimes used, especially in the South. Similar 
cases still occur, but rarely. « 
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numerous class humorously called “ fishermen, ” they are pre¬ 
vented from voting because they have gone out fishing. Or 
what is still safer and simpler, the elector is paid not to apply 
for registration; he will not be able to vote even if the other 
side sucxjeeds in making a convert of him. ✓ 

While adopting the Australian Ballot, a good many States 
have added to the penal provisions directed against electoral 
bribery. The law of Indiana has even given the elector who 
has taken a bribe to vote or to abstain from voting, tie right 
of suing the briber for three hundred dollars. Following the 
example of the English Corrupt Practites .^ct, of 1883, which 
is fondly imagined in the United States to have banished 
bribery in England to an almost antediluvian past, the legis¬ 
latures of several States have dealt with the expenses of the 
candidates. The law of New York compels the candidates to 
submit to the proper authority, after the election, a detailed 
accouB* supported by affidavit of all the moneys contributed or 
expended by them, of through others, directly or indirectly, to 
secure their election. As the law imposes this obligation on the 
candidates themselves only, the latter hide behind the com- • 
mittees, stating that they have made over nearly all their 
money to them, and the committees are not obliged to render an 
account of the way in which it has been spent. The legisla¬ 
tures, guided by the politicians, have thus doomed the law to 
failure. Its only effect is to disclose the total of the sums spent 
by the candidates and to prove, wiiat has long been well known, 
that the candidate’s expenditure often excdeds the amount of 
the emoluments attached to the office. The laws of the States 
of Massachusetts, Michigan, Kansas, and Colorado have gone 
farther: they require the committees as well as the candidates 
to render an account; but they also content themselves with 
the purely moral sanction of public opinion, leaving the can¬ 
didates and the committees to spend what they think fit, as 
before. In ^ third group of States, a positive sanction has 
been added in the form of provisions prescribing a maximum 
of election expenditure which cannot be exceeded on pain of 
fine ahd invalidation of the election. In certain States (Ohio, 
Missouri, Minifesota) the maximum is based on the number 
of the electors; in other States (California, Nevada) it con¬ 
sists of a percentage on the salary of the post aspired to by 
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the candidate, and on a scale which rises with the (duration of 
the elective term. In the State of Montana the maximum is a 
fixed amount. A good many of these laws are exceedingly 
minute in their provisions, and would leave no loophole for 
the candidates and the committees if they were enforced. But 
this is not done. It may be said that they never are enforced. 
Some candidates swear to false statements of their expendi¬ 
ture, while others often look on their obligation to render a 
detailed'account as a joke, and make it up in a liumorous way.* 
Besides, the strict application of the law would be impeded by 
the fact that, as a,rule, there are several candidates on one 
ticket, and that the committee incurs on behalf of the whole 
ticket many items of expenditure which cannot be divided; it 
would, consequently, be difficult to apportion the exact share 
of each candidate for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
legal maximum has really been exceeded or not. 

The bribery of the electors has its corollary and complement 
in the bribery of the election officers wh'ich conduct the bal¬ 
lot. Up till lately thie form of corruption was even more 
* far-reaching, at least in its effects, than the purchase of indi¬ 
vidual votes. Dishonest “election inspectors,” suborned on 
behalf of a candidate, altered the result of the ballot for his 
benefit, assigning him a majority of the voting-papers although 
he had received a minority of the votes. The methods by 
which this result is attained are the same as those which we 
have seen practised in the primaries; fraudulent votes (recorded 
by electors who are' disqu^ilified, or who vote under an assumed 
name, or several times over) are deliberately adihitted; voting- 
papers bearing the name of the favoured candidate are slipped 
into the ballot-box; or during the counting of the vote he is 
credited with more, and his rival, who has really won the 
election, with fewer votes than they have received, the one is 
“ counted in ” and the other “ counted out ” by the favour of 
the election board. . In some large cities the election was fal¬ 
sified not so mudh by the purchase of votes as by these frauds 
which completed the registration frauds and constituted a more 

* Dnu In a city of the State of New York a candidate fdi the poet of alder¬ 
man submitted the following account: ” for newspapers 810, janitor service 
88, hacks and carryalls 820, refreshments and cigars 8200, for renewing old 
acquaintances and forming new ones 8900; total 81136.” . 
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expeditious and less expensive mode of procedure. In the 
South these practices were introduced, after the Civil War, to 
“save civilization” from the new coloured electors; but 
gradually people got into the habit of committing the voting 
frauds at the expense of white political opponents. 'She Aus¬ 
tralian Ballot has remedied this abuse * not only by supplying 
official voting-papers, but by providing that the ballot-boxes 
shall be placed in the voting-room so as to be under the eyes 
of the public; that they shall be examined before thtf‘polling 
begins, and that the parties or the rival candidates shall be 
at liberty to station watchers and ehallengprs within the poll¬ 
ing rooms; and, lastly, that the counting of the vote shall 
take place in public and forthwith. These measures have 
stopped the frauds to a very considerable extent, but they 
have^ not been sufficient to put an end to them altogether. 
To make them quite impossible, in spite of the dishonesty 
of “ election inspectors ” and tlie want of vigilance of the 
public, voting machines have been invented in .which the 
elector has only to touch a knob or Ijnobs to record his vote 
for one or more candidates, and in which an’ automatic counter* 
registers the number of votes obtained by each candidate. It 
appears that there are still technical difficulties to be over¬ 
come to make the machines thoroughly answer their purpose, 
while safeguarding the secrecy of the vote; yet voting machines 
have already been used in a certain number of elections, and 
not without success. • 

No doubt the most effective inventioif would be one that 
would touch the public conscience, for if the voting frauds and 
the bribery of electors occur so frequently, and if they are 
inadequately repressed by the law which, however, has no 
lack of prohibitory clauses, if the candidate ventures to make 
a joke of the enactment which requires from him an account 
of his election expenditure — if all this is possible, the fault 
must lie in*the tolerance shown by publi^! opinion. Not that 
public opinion approves these practices; on the contrary, they 
are most strongly reprobated, and not only by the public in 
general; the better set of politicians, with certain exceptions, 
also look on tSiem with disgust. But this is more in theory, 

^ Except in the South, where moat of the States have not adopted the Aue- 
traUan Ballot. • 
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in principle. When it comes to fighting the opposite party, 
people shut their eyes; they acquiesce in buying “ floaters ” as 
in one of those melancholy necessities with which “politics,” 
as well as war, is fraught, but which must be faced if the battle 
is to be^on. And it must be won, for if you are a “man,” an 
American, you cannot let yourself be beaten; even if you 
leave yourself out of account, there is the sacred cause of the 
party whose triumph must be assured at all hazards, for the 
salvation of the country. The opposite party resorts to 
bribery; then why should not your own jiarty, which is the 
good, the just one, also benefit by it ? If the other side would 
leave off bribing, one would be only too pleased to follow its 
example; but no one will be the first to disarm. And so it 
comes about that men who are perfectly honourable in private 
life stoop to organize electoral bribery, to superintend th^e de¬ 
tails of it, or, at all events, to knowingly supply the material 
for it; they subscribe to the “campaign fund,” with more.than 
a suspicion that part of their money wili be spent in buying 
votes. The elector who.sells himself, including the well-to-do 
«and pious farmer of New Hampshire, has still fewer scruples: 
he has been brought up by the Caucus and Machine system in 
the notion that “ politics ” is a “ business” in which, as in any 
other business, some people buy commodities and others sell 
them; and why should he let people who will make money out 
of his vote have it for nothing ? 


rv 

The money spent in bribery adds very perceptibly to the 
election expenditure considered as legitimate and which by 
itself is very heavy, in spite of the Australian Ballot, which 
has curtailed it by introducing official voting-papers pre¬ 
pared by and at the ^ cost of the State, of the city, etc. The 
legitimate heads«)f expenditure are as follows: the hire of 
halls; the payments made to speakers, to canvassers, to 
“workers” of every kind; the making up and distributibn of 
“political literature”; advertising, postage, and telegrams; 
the distribution of campaign emblems and “buttons,” uni¬ 
forms, banners, and torches used in processions, and parades; 
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the oonve^anoe of electors on the polling-day, etc.* In addi¬ 
tion to the expenses actually incurred, large sums remain 
in the hands of the go-betweens, of the agents, but they 
none the less help to swell the total. Election expenses 
are, in consequence, extremely high in the United'States. 
Where does the money come from? It is supplied by the 
candidates, by the ofBce-holders, and by private donors. The 
candidates, who have, as a rule, already paid tlie party organ- ' 
ization a certain sura for their nomination, contribsfe their 
quota toward the election expenses; sometimes the contribution, 
which is often pretty high and perhaps excejpds the whole salary 
of the office, is voluntary; sometimes it is levied under the 
“assessments” system. In some States (for instance, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Montana) the legislator has taken the trouble to 
forbjji the committees to demand “contributions” from the 
candidates and the latter to comply with the demand — a 
platonic prohibition, as the candidate has a direct interest in 
coming to an undeltstanding with the committee. On the 
other hand, the legislator of New Yo^, acting perhaps on the 
saying “we preach what we practise,” which was the preface* 
to the famous formula of “ the spoils to the victor, ” and on the 
more recent utterance of the present boss of Tammany Hall, 
who declared that “ they [the Tammany menj were not hypo¬ 
crites,”— the legislator of New York provides that “the 
authorized representatives of thq political party, of the organ¬ 
ization, or of the association, t(Awhich the candidate belongs,” 
shall have the right of demanding money contributions from 
the latter. Tihe presidential candidates themselves subscribe 
to the “ campaign fund ”; if they are not rich, they must, and 
this applies to all candidates, have rich friends ready to step 
into the breach and to loosen their purse-strings. Often the 
candidate, to forward his election campaign, launches into 
personal expenditure independently of that which will be 
incurred with his money by the^ committqp. 

The office-holders, who are liable to the tribute of “ assess¬ 
ments ” for the benefit of the party, have been a little less 
squeezed since the law of 1883 has taken the federal employees 
• 

^ These last categories, as well as the payment of canvassers, are, as the 
reader will remember, declared illegal by the English law, and wonld ipao 
facto nnseat the Jd. P. on whose behalf they had been incnrr^. 
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appointed by oompetitive examinations out of the chitches of 
the parties, and has forbidden the ofBoials of the Union to de¬ 
mand and to collect “ political contributions ” in the federal de¬ 
partments. The law is sometimes infringed and often evaded; 
to avoidsjoming within its scope, the party committees who ask 
for subscriptions are composed of persons who are not federal' 
office-holders, and they do not solicit the contributions in the 
ofiSces themselves. Yet, as I have already had occasion to 
remark; »the law, as a whole, has checked the abuse of the 
assessments in the comparatively limited sphere to which it 
applied; the mischief is no longer epidemic, it occurs in a 
sporadic fashion ou'ly in the federal service. But in the ser¬ 
vice of the States and the municipal service, the personnel of 
which is much more numerous, there is no legal obstacle to 
the levy of the assessments, and no means of refusing them 
with impunity; and they are still demanded and paid. It is 
a remarkable fact that often they are not paid solely iQr the 
office-holders, federal and others, belonging to the party in 
power, but also by the ^employees belonging to the party in 
•opposition; for they “feel that the desk, not the man at it, 
owes just so much to the party in power.” * Such is the hold 
which the custom of assessments has obtained over the public 
mind that it has become, in the eyes of many people, almost a 
* part of the natural order of things. 

The gifts of private individuals who are not candidates nor 
office-holders make up averjilarge proportion of the “cam¬ 
paign fund.” It is’on the committees, each in its own sphere, 
from the national committee downward, that the duty de¬ 
volves of procuring these offerings to the sacred cause of 
the party. In the very great majority of oases they are due 
to anything but disinterested considerations; they are a pure 
speculation, an investment of money which later on should 
yield a good return in favours that the men elected with the 
money of the donors have at ,their disposal. First and fore¬ 
most come the representatives of the big industrial or financial 
concerns, “corporations,” or individual capitalists, which by 
a heavy contribution to the “ campaign funds ” obtain a sort of 
mortgage over the future administration or legislature; we are 
already aware that for the sake of greater security many a 

1 Eleventh Report of the U. 8. CHttil Service OommUston, p. 22T. 
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<!orporati«n subscribes to the funds of both parties at the same 
time. Wealthy private individuals give money with the same 
object, — to establish a claim on the gratitude of the future 
administration which will repay them with honours for them¬ 
selves, extending to a seat in the Cabinet or an emtj^sy, or 
with places for their friends and their protegds. Lastly, there 
is a category of donors who expect and desire nothing but the 
success of the party; some subscribe out of pure “patriotism,” 
pure devotion to the “cause,” while others are aotjjated by 
sporting motives which make them enjoy a good fight for its 
own sake; they “plunge” for their party as they would for a 
race-horse. More often than not both kinds of motives, of 
“ patriotism ” and of sporting excitement, are blended in the 
minds of the donors and make them submit cheerfully to pecun¬ 
iary sacrifices, which sometimes reach a high figure. 


V 

But still greater and more profitable than these funds sub-^ 
scribed by zealous partisans, is the capital which consists of 
the feeling of loyalty to the party, diffused throughout the 
great mass of the electorate. Not to mention numerous em¬ 
ployees of all classes who owe their position to the party, and, 
aspirants to offices, several times as numerous, who hope to 
obtain places through it, — moSt of the electors are bound to 
one or the other of the two great parties.by various ties, the 
strongest of .which are personal associations, the company 
which a man keeps, tradition, habit, the prejudice created by 
these factors -or engendered by considerations of private and 
public interest of a more or less rational or irrational kind. 
After all, the name of the party is its own justification, in 
the eyes of millions of electors. They say, with a well-known 
politician, g,n ex-Senator of New York, “I am a Democrat” 
(or “I am a Eepublican,” as the case be), just as a 

believer says, to explain and justify his faith, “I am a 
Christian!” The reader knows how, and through what po¬ 
litical oirounj^tances, party devotion, which is rather an 
unreasoning sentiment all the world over, has been intensi¬ 
fied in the United States and raised to the level of a dogma, — 

vnt,. A —2 A 
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the dogma of “regularity,” which makes the party areed con¬ 
sist in voting the “straight party ticket,” whatever it may be. 
The sins against the religion of the party are sins against*the 
ticket. They fall under two heads, “ scratching ” and “ bolting.” 
A member of the party who withholds his vote from one or 
some of the candidates entered on the party ticket, while voting 
for the rest, is guilty of “scratching”; he “scratches,” he 
strikes out the -names of the candidates to whom he objects. 
The elesjtor who altogether rejects the ticket adopted by the 
Organization of his party commits the graver offence of “bolt¬ 
ing”; his perversity makes him a “bolter,” an apostate. 
Nevertheless, the theologians of the religion of the party dis¬ 
cuss the point whether there can be cases in which bolting may 
not be considered as a deadly sin. As for setting limits to the 
obligation of blindly voting the ticket, the doctrine has never 
gone beyond platonic declarations like that of the following re¬ 
solution, voted in 1880 by the Bepublican State convention of 
Massachusetts: “ The duty of all Bepublicans loyally to support 
the candidates of the party, and the duty of nominating conven- 
Isions to present candidates who are acceptable to all Bepubli- 
cans, are reciprocal duties, of equal force and obligation.” 

The exceptions are scarcely admitted in theory, while the 
rule is strictly upheld. Directly the candidates are proclaimed 
by the convention, their rivals and their opponents are bound 
to submit, to rally to them, and even to fight by their side and 
for them. This is called “falling into line.” And the higher 
the political position of a member of the party, the more im¬ 
perative is his duty to fall“into line: he has perhaps violently 
opposed the candidate before his formal nomination, accusing 
him of every possible crime; but as soon as that candidate has 
received the investiture of the party Organization, he “takes 
the stump ” on his behalf, and is at a loss for terms in which 
to extol his virtues and his talents. The humble party fol¬ 
lower never has an opportunity of hearing the candidates on the 
ticket criticised by any one but open enemies belonging to the 
opposite party, who are of course the fathers of lies. He turns 
a deaf ear to their perfidious remarks, he preserves his party 
immaculateness, without a single lapse, which pnables him to 
say proudly: “I am a thorough Bepublican,” “I am a lifelong 
Democrat.” He declares: “ I have never in my life scratched a 
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ticket,” e'een when the candidates on it were as bad as they 
oonld be ;* he makes the assertion with the pride of the grandee 
of Spain who, when refusing to deliver up Hemani, says to 
the king: “ Voici mon noble aieul. II vdcut soixante ans, gar- 
dant la foi jur^e m@me aux Juifs.”* The intensity these 
feelings of party loyalty varies somewhat with the period and 
the social environment. In the “presidential years,” when 
the chief magistracy of the Republic has to be won, party loy¬ 
alty will stop at no sacrilices and will swallow all sorujiles to 
attain the end. It pays less heed now than ever to tlie merit 
of the candidates on the ticket at whose head is the presiden¬ 
tial candidate. In order not to jeopardize* the success of the 
ticket, which represents an indivisible whole, the faithful fol¬ 
lower of the party will vote blindly for any one who comes 
after that candidate; he will vote even for a “yellow dog.” 
Hendb, this exceptional year is often called, from that point of 
view, “the yellow dog year.” As regards the intensity of 
party loyalty according to the social environment, it is greater 
in the East and, in general, in the country districts. In the 
East, tradition, hereditary habits, arff more powerful; social 
relations are more crystallized, so to speak; in short, the East' 
is more conservative. Besides, the party Organization, which 
keeps party loyalty alive like a fire, is more developed in the 
East than in the West. The mode of life in the country dis¬ 
tricts encourages mental stagnation in political matters as well 
as in other respects. The sources of information are indiffer¬ 
ent; only one newspaper is read, when it ig read, —the oifioial 
newspaper of Jhe party. New ideas have difficulty in making 
their way. In the absence of distractions politics are a good 
deal talked in the villages, contrary to what takes place in the 
cities; but people only get more confirmed in their traditional 
views, they edify each other in the old creed of the party. 
Social pressure, which is much heavier in the country than in 
the cities, jnd respect for the world’s opinion mount guard 
around that creed; often it is only at tlfe jisk of losing the 
esteem and the confidence of your neighbours that you can 
break with your political party. This state of the public 
mind, which, ^s it were, congeals the electoral masses, leads 

^ '* This Is tny noble ancestor. He lived to the age ol sixty, keeping 
plighted word even wiidt Jews.*’ 
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to the formation of “Bepublicau States,” and of “Qemocratio 
States,” according as the traditional preponderance^ belongs 
to one or the other party, and gives these parties “normal 
majorities.” 

If tl^s was the case everywhere and always, throughout the 
Union, the party Organizations would, of course, have nothing 
to do. But the solid layer of electors permanently attached 
to the parties is not only enveloped with a floating mass of 
other ejfctors, it is also liable to be broken into itself. Party 
loyalty, without being affected by bribery, yields sometimes to 
personal influences, at .others, and more often, to considera¬ 
tions of a general land, or which have the appearance of such. 
The first case is when the person of the candidate prevails over 
the habits of the elector as a party-man; if he dislikes the can¬ 
didate of his own party, he “ scratches ” his name on the list — 
a practice which, without being common, is becoming less and 
less rare. Or he is attracted by the candidate of the opposite 
party, perhaps by a single candidate on. a long list, and he 
votes for him. In this way it happens that the whole ticket 
.of a party is beaten, eifcept one candidate, who gets in at the 
end of the rival list; or, again, one of the candidates on the 
winning ticket obtains a far greater number of votes than his 
fellow-combatants, he “runs ahead of his ticket,” owing, no 
doubt, to the greater popularity which he enjoys with the 
electors of his own party, but often also to the votes given him 
by members of the opposite "party. Perhaps it is the popu¬ 
larity or the local .reputation of the candidate, his personal 
“magnetism,” or perhaps "even that of his champion on the 
stump, a “great campaigner,” which makes the elector change 
his mind. In the local elections personal considerations carry 
very great weight, whereas in the other elections the Ameri¬ 
can elector is not so liable as his English congener to be carried 
away by them. For, as the reader is already aware, the indi¬ 
viduality of the American candidate is, as a rule, much fainter; 
it is not so much.hih personal and concrete qualifications that 
appeal to the elector, as the abstract entity which goes by the 
name of the “ticket.” Often personal preferences themselves, 
when they are uppermost in the elector’s mind,^sume a some¬ 
what abstract form; he votes for a candidate whom he does 
not know and whose political views he-does not usually share, 
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solely bec^se the candidate in question belongs to his State 
or county, he votes for him out of “ State pride ” or “ county 
pride ”; it is the small parochial prejudice which expands into 
an abstract conception in his mind. In the choice of ^ndi- 
dates for the Presidency this mental tendency is often traded 
on; a candidate belonging to a “doubtful” State is selected in 
the hope that a good many electors who general!^ vote for the 
opposite party will give their votes to this presidential/sandi- 
date out of “State pride,” and increase his chance of lucoess. 

Party loyalty is far more seriously impaired by the trend of 
events, by the new political or simply eoonpmic conjunctures 
which disturb the elector’s peace of mind. He feels that he is 
threatened, or believes that the country is threatened, by what 
has already happened or is likely to happen, and in his fright 
he dajts out of the beaten party track wherein he is wont to 
walk. Economic perturbations are those which put party loy¬ 
alty to the severest test; the ordeal is too trying in the case of 
many electors. An industrial or commercial depression, a bad 
harvest, carries disaffection into the elector’s mind. The mirage 
of a universal prosperity to be brought about by some infal¬ 
lible specific, such as the unlimited issue of paper money or the 
free coinage of silver, is rushed madly after by masses of 
electors. It is, in fact, a sort of contagious madness; hence the 
term “ craze ” is applied to these electoral convulsions. When 
a “craze” sets in, it sweeps through the ranks of the parties 
like a hurricane through a forest,* uprooting giant trees in its 
blind fury. Apart from the more oi;less unusual cases of a 
“craze,” of lat^ years there have occurred almost periodical 
reactions against the party in power, caused mostly by eco¬ 
nomic troubles. The reaction breaks out with extraordinary 
rapidity and intensity. There is no need to wait for the next 
presidential election; in less than two years, at the first con¬ 
gressional election after the advent of the new President, uni¬ 
versal suffragS administers an exemplary corsection to the party 
which it has installed in power, or even givSs a majority to 
the opposite party. Thus, at the presidential election of 1892 
the Democrats won with more than 5,500,000 votes; at the 
congressional elSetions of 1894 they lost nearly 1,200,000 of 
them, — a fall which placed them in a minority of 104 in the 
House against Sepublican Representatives and 7 Popu- 
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lists. These revulsions are prompted partly by a deling akin 
to that of the Buddhist, who beats his idol when it has not 
granted his prayers, and partly by the more or less vague 
hope .Jhat a change of the party in power and of politics will 
bring about an improvement in business, etc. In England we 
have also come across a category of electors who are governed 
by these considerations, and who vote sometimes for one party, 
sometimes for another. But in the United States these elec¬ 
tors are far more numerous, because the economic situation is 
much less stable than in the old country. Under the pressure 
of circumstances of one kind or another, with or without good 
reason, the current of opinion turns towards a certain party, 
creates or develops for its benefit a “ feeling ” which mounts 
like a tidal wave, submerging everything that it meets. ' The 
analogy of the action has led to the transfer of the expi^sSion 
“ tidal wave ” to the result itself, and to the application of this 
term to the election which has given the winning side an over¬ 
whelming majority. Sometimes the tidal wave falls as rapidly 
as it has risen, sometimes it lasts for a time; having begun to 
flow, for instance, at the congressional elections, it reaches a 
still higher level at the next presidential election, and then 
subsides altogether. Capricious and undefinable as the tidal 
wave is, its course is, to some extent, regulated by the commu¬ 
nities through which it passes; at one time it is impetuous, at 
another it moves more slowly. The West is the region where 
it displays the most force; ‘the equality of social conditions 
which prevails in t’his vasf tract of country allows the “ feeling ” 
to spread without hindrance from one person t6 another, like a 
prairie fire, whereas in the East it is interrupted, is stopped, 
by the barriers arising out of social divisions. 

As the federal, State, and local elections are practically 
mixed up, and all the candidates of the party are brought 
together on a single ticket, the elector is generally inclined to 
vote for them in a lump, to put a “straight tfcket” in the 
ballot-box. Th'is confusion, which is due both to the material 
and to the moral connection established by the party between 
the different elections, forms, as we are already aware, one of 
the strongest guarantees for loyalty to the ^arty, along the 
whole line. Special combinations of circumstances may, how¬ 
ever, sever this connection in the mind of .the elector and 
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prompt hifti to divide his vote, by voting for the local candi¬ 
dates of one party and for the candidates for the Presidency 
and the Vice-Presidency of the Union nominated by the oppo¬ 
site party, and who, owing to this, will perhaps be elected with 
a “ tidal wave ” majority. Thus, for instance, at the'^resi- 
dential election of 1896 a number of New York Democrats, 
frightened at the probable consequences of the^ silverite pro¬ 
gramme adopted by the candidate of their party, Mr. Bryan, 
decided, in order to save the country from a finanoiiS* catas¬ 
trophe, to vote for his rival, Mr. McKinley; but at the same 
time they voted, in accordance with thfeir ^Id habit, the Tam¬ 
many H^l ticket for the local candidatures. An elector who 
is thus guilty of a partial infidelity to his party is said to vote 
a “split ticket.” Splitting the ticket is becoming more and 
more common in local elections, to the detriment of the 
party; the eleotot looks, more than formerly, to the personal 
merit of the municipal candidates, and not to their party label. 

Lastly, if breaohes’are made in party loyalty through certain 
conjunctures, it is also sometimes und^mined by the absence 
of all special conjunctures: when there are no points of dis- • 
agreement between the parties, when the latter being void of 
principles and ideas live only for themselves, when there is 
nothing to distinguish them one from the other apart from the 
names which they assume. Party fetishism in that case fiour- 
ishes inside the parties as strongly as ever, but the state of 
demoralization to which they are reduced puts a premium on 
desertion as well as on the formation of new political sects, of 
“ third parties,^’ which are a refuge to honest and often absurd 
convictions thirsting for the truth, to vague discontent in 
search of a fulcrum or a lever for action.* This, again, is all 
so much injury inflicted on party loyalty. 

The lapses of the feeling of party loyalty are far from being 
the only form assumed by the electoral fluctuations which I 
have just described. I have considered tjiem in this aspect 
because it is more easy to observe the ebb and "flow on the shore 
than in the void of space. In reality the floating mass of 
electors is only partly derived from the solid mass of party 
• 

^ Like the ** Know-Nothing/' for instance, who arose amid the demoraliza¬ 
tion of the old parties before the war. The Populist party, recently foonded 
in analogous circmpstances, may also serve as an ezam{de. 
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followers; irrespective of the independent an(f critically 
minded electors, who are daily growing more numerous within 
the parties, there is a very considerable number of electors who 
are in a continuous state of oscillation, so to speak, drifting 
hithe?^nd thither with events. They embody, in political life, 
the leading trait of the American character, which is instabil¬ 
ity, — mobility of temperament side by side with a conservative 
mind. This eontradiction, from which no human society is ex¬ 
empt, hud which is elicited with special force in democracies by 
the very form of their government, is brought to a pitch in the 
United States by the national temperament, the most full of 
contrasts. And it is this contradiction that the party Organiza¬ 
tion has to contend with and which it again exploits. All its 
efforts, during the electoral period which we have just been re¬ 
viewing, are directed to this twofold end. The campaign o^meet- 
ings, of “ documents, ” of processions, and of parades, of acts 
of pressure of every kind, is meant to turn to account, for the 
benefit of the respective party, the fund bdth of immobility and 
instability which lies ig a tangled heap in the electors’ minds: 
• the campaign work draws out the feeling of loyalty which is 
there, though in a latent state; it combats the apathy which 
envelops this feeling like an outer husk; it revives old preju¬ 
dices and adapts them to new sets of circumstances; it raises 
barriers against invasions from outside and restores the balance 
of minds seized with a “ craze, ” or fascinated by a programme 
or a man; it sets in motion the floating elements to draw them 
to its side; it decides the waverers; it lays hold of the weak; 
it upsets the “normal majorities,” and starts' or helps on a 
“tidal wave.” In the eminently unstable state of equilibrium 
presented by the American political temperament, the party 
which puts forth, in the direction referred to, the most efforts 
and in a more methodical way, will have the best chance of 
getting the most votes for itself out of the more or less inert 
or more or less floating electoral mass, independently of the 
intrinsic merit ef the cause or of the principles which this 
party represents, or of the force of time-honoured prejudices 
which protects it. The party which relies on this merit or on 
this force alone will inevitably be worsted bj'-that which de¬ 
votes itself to “getting out” the vote, as the saying goes. 
From this point of view the fate of party contests, however 
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deep the oanvictions or however ardent the passions to which 
they give rise, depends on organization. 

VI 

The success of the efforts made to “ get out the vote ” will, 
however, be incomplete if care is not taken, at the eleventh 
hour, to “ get out ” the voters. Apathy and v^ant of public 
spirit are so great with many electors that they would abstain 
from voting if they were left to themselves on the polling-day. 
The chairmen of the committees write them reminders on the 
eve of it; on the day itself special messengers, “runners,” are 
despatched to visit them in their homes and, perhaps, to put 
gentle constraint on them to induce them to move; in the 
county districts messengers on horseback ride from one farm 
to another, etc. It is the same as in England. Yet the Ameri¬ 
can elector shows more eagerness to vote. The notion of the 
duty of voting is more common in the United States, perhaps 
not so much from the fact that the civic conscience is more 
enlightened there, as owing to the civic"* cant ” which, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, prevails in the American democracy. The exces¬ 
sive use of the elective system, which necessitates constant 
appeals to the electors, which demands unremitting exertions 
to win their good graces, has developed in American political 
life, to a greater degree than elsewhere, the verbiage about the 
greatness of the people, about the^ugust majesty of the citizen, 
about his sacred rights and duties, etc. With these grand 
words constanUy dinned into his Head and with a genuine 
appreciation of them, but wholly wrapped up in his affairs, the 
American elector readily cherishes a platonic cult for his civic 
duties. He considers that he owes it to himself to profess this 
cult, although he has not the time nor the inclination to be a 
minister of it; and he thinks he puts himself right with his 
conscience when he goes to deposit his voting-paper on the day 
of the poll, —the voting-paper prepared for him and without 
him, — as one goes to church on the day of a great festival. It 
is a testimonial of piety as well, of civic piety, which he de¬ 
livers to himself; and, as he can get it cheap, he is quite ready 
to join in the ritual performance of the vote, which is the sum 
and substance of his civic religion. Again, nowhere is the 
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elector so canvassed as he is by the party Organization in the 
United States. This twofold pressure put on the elector 
reaches its height in the presidential years. The stake in¬ 
volved in the presidential election always appears to the citi¬ 
zen tbo great for him to hold aloof, especially when with this 
election is bound up some grave problem of national politics 
which affect the primordial interests, material or moral, of the 
country. Thfe ^arty Organization, in its turn, moves heaven 
and easth at this election. 

The result is that the vote in the presidential years yields 
very high proportions ■— as much as 95 per cent of the total 
electorate. The mkximum is reached in the “ doubtful ” States, 
where the parties fight tooth and nail over the slender majority 
which may issue from the contest; for instance, in Indiana the 
parties manage to bring from 90 per cent to 95 per cent of 
the electors to the poll. It should be noted, however, thfat the 
total of 100 per cent' represents only electors on the register, 
that is to say, under the American system, those only who 
have got on it of their own accord. A good many, in fact, 
. abstain from registering out of political indifference or for 
other reasons; for instance, in New York it is notorious that 
a considerable number of citizens avoid it in order to escape 
from service on juries and from the tax-collector, as the elec¬ 
toral register serves as a basis for settling the lists of jurymen 
and tax-payers. The consequent-divergence between the elec¬ 
toral population and the registered electors somewhat impairs 
the value of the high proportions of voters. Again, the small 
number of voters does not always bear the moral and political 
significance usually attributed to the practice of abstaining 
from voting. Thus, in certain Southern States, for instance 
in Mississippi, the proportion of 36 per cent to 40 per cent for 
the number of voters is considered a good maximum: there is 
no need of a better, the Deraocratiq party in this State pos¬ 
sesses such an overwhelming majority that it is safe from all 
surprises; it is not worth while, therefore, for the electors to 
take the trouble to go to the poll, the election was virtually 
over when the candidates were nominated at the party con¬ 
ventions. t 

However, in other States, where the greater or less number 
of votes has a real significance, there are also many absten- 
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tions, and. the “ stay-at-home vote ” or the “ dumb vote ” is 
pretty large, even at the presidential elections. Most of the 
abstentionists are so from pure indifference; they do not care 
about exercising their right, it has not sufficient attraction for 
them. Some find a better employment for their tim^ they 
take advantage of the presidential polling-day, which is a 
holiday, to go out of town the previous evening for a country 
excursion or for a little trip to relations or friends. Others do 
not vote from principle, so to speak; this is especiallyJjie case 
with many persons belonging to the well-to-do classes and 
who do not deign to put themselves out. A certain number 
of abstentionists pride themselves on it, like the electors who 
replied to the canvassers ; “ I am proud to say I have not voted 
for twenty years, and I have made a vow never to vote again.” 
— “I never vote; it is hopeless to obtain good government. 
Free government and universal suffrage are humbugs. ” * W ith 
some these diatribes against elective government are only cyni¬ 
cal remarks; but with many others the dislike and weariness 
of politics are perfectly sincere, and are the true cause of their 
abstention. Lastly, along with the incorrigible abstentionists, ^ 
there are electors, well-meaning citizens, who take temporary 
refuge in abstention to express their dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of their party; they cannot make up their minds to 
vote against it, but they want to give its leaders a warning 
and to bring them to reason. This mode of protesting against 
abuses by silence is not uncommdta, and sometimes is a serious 
blow to those against whom it i^ directed. , 

Abstention ^rom voting occurs with special frequency at 
elections other than those of the “presidential year”; the 
electors do not attach the same importance to them and are not 
urged to vote with the same ardour by the party Organizations, 
whose ieal slackens in the interval, unless the State or munici- 
I)al election is of exceptional gravity. In this latter case the 
parties maqp.ge to put into the field almost as many voters as 
at the presidential election. But this is %he exception; as a 
rule the abstentions at local elections are considerable and 
sometimes even enormous.^ The cause of good government 

1 ITte S^rj/ o/S Woman’s Municipal Campaign, pp. 60, 61. 

* In oMMt of the large cities the number of voters, at the municipal elections, 
seldom exceeds 60 %\ very often it is below 50 and sometimes it barely 
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suffers much therefrom, for the result is that the,ineroeiiar/ 
elements of the Machines are the most regular in voting. 
In this connection the question of a compulsory vote has 
been raised. Before the foundation of the Kepublio, under 
English rule, there were in several colonies old laws which 
imposed fines on electors who abstained from voting, — in the 
colony of Plymouth and those of Delaware, Virginia, and 
Maryland. In these two last colonies the fine consisted of a 
hundred pounds of tobacco; Virginia has even, by a new law, 
doubled this quantity of tobacco.* Quite recently (in 1889) a 
city of the State of Missouri, Kansas City, went so far as to 
insert in its charter a fine of two dollars and a half on persons 
who abstained from voting at a general election; but the 
Supreme Court of the State has annulled the provision as 
unconstitutional. The readiness to vote is nowadays in no 
way inferior to that in the colonial period, o| which some per¬ 
sons wish to revive, the legislation; on the contrary, it has 
increased during this century; from the presidential cam¬ 
paigns of Jackson and of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” onward 
the proportion of voters has risen almost continuously. But 
the fact none the less remains true that this progression has 
not kept pace with the political development of the country 
and with the growth of the abuses of the elective regime which 
the vigilance of the electors should guard against, and that the 
abstention of the good citizens from voting is at the present 
day one of the causes of the deterioration of the American 
government. ‘ 

The vote at the polls wjiich closes the election campaign, in 
the beginning of November, puts an end, for" a time, to the 
labours of the party Organization, even as regards the presi¬ 
dential election which, under the terms of the law, does not 
take place till some months later (on the second Monday of the 
following January). As the reader is aware, the letter of the 
Constitution provides that the citizens shall confine themselves 

to voting for the members of the Electoral Colle^ who are to 

« 

reaches 30%. Cf. the etatistics of manlclpal voting in tweDty>one large cities 
of the Union, in the Pubiications of the American Statietical Aeeociationt 
Vol. IV (1894-18HB), p. 283. * 

t Cf. Cortland F. Bishop, History of EUctiona in the American Coloniee, 
New York, 1883, pp. 190-182. 
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elect, in perfect iudependenoe, the President and the Vice- 
President of the Kepublic.* But in reality the presidential 
Electors are chosen, just like the other candidates, on the rec¬ 
ommendation of the party Organization, only to put into the 
ballot-box the name of the presidential candidate adopted by 
the national convention of the party. By bestowing its votes 
on the Electors selected for this purpose, the people ratifies the 
choice of the respective national convention an(J gives them an 
implied but imperative mandate to raise the nomine^ of the 
convention officially to power. The presidential Electors 
accept the terms of these instructions beforehand, and proud, 
or finding it worth their while, to become* the mechanical ex¬ 
ecutors of the will of the party, they often contribute large 
sums to its funds to be invested with their nominal and ephem¬ 
eral dignity. Although the law leaves them full liberty of 
action, there is up instance of the presidential Electors having 
voted contrary to the instructions of their party. Hence, on 
the evening of the flection in November it is known exactly 
how many votes each candidate will receive in each State at the 
secret ballot of the Electoral College, in the month of January. 
It is the supreme triumph of “ regularity ” and of the party* 
Organization which keeps it up. 

The vote once recorded, the r61e of the people is completed 
as well. The great assizes which the American people have 
just held in “ their might and their majesty ” are at an end. 
Lord and sovereign judge, they*have appeared on the scene at 
the last moment only, having come f»om afar, as it were from a 
foreign land or from the opposite hank. A pontoon bridge is 
hurriedly constructed to bring together the general public and 
the community of “politicians,” severed from one another in 
ordinary times. No sooner have they met than the politi¬ 
cians surround and turn the mass of electors by a series of 
concerted movements, and strive to conquer their minds and 
lead their Vills captive. The efforts Expended are for¬ 
midable and the apparent results are admirable, but it is the 
triumph of organization applying factory methods to action 

* The names ofethe candidates of the parties for the Presidency and the 
Vice-Presidency are often printed at the head of the voting-paper, but ofiScially 
no notioo Is taken ot them. 
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on the public mind. Everything is engines, engineers, fuel, 
and materials; man plays a more or less subordinate part, 
as has been shown, for instance, by the position of the can¬ 
didate. The latter hands over to the committee his money 
and his person, that is to say, his gift of the gab, — if he 
has any; the committee shovels them into the furnace along 
with the money and the gift of the gab of the other candi¬ 
dates on the “ticket” and of the “workers” of every degree, 
so as to produce the highest possible pressure on the electoral 
material. In the endeavour to mould this material with the 
minimum of friction and resistance, all efforts are concentrated 
on its most malleable points; the living mass is hammered in 
its most impressionable spot — the senses. The emotions of 
the multitude are appealed to; it is excited and worked up into 
a state of hysteria by a set of elaborate methods compla¬ 
cently called an “education campaign,” down to the “Chinese 
business,” which, according to a chairman of a State com¬ 
mittee, “is politely styled ‘political ediication.’” The ex¬ 
treme nervous tension produced in the electors by the furious 
attacks on their minds','— attacks which are all the more vio¬ 
lent because they are crowded into a short space of time, — is 
inevitably followed by a reaction. The artificial passion for 
the public weal at once gives way to civic weariness. Ex¬ 
hausted, the great mass of the electorate falls or relapses into 
a state of prostration. The “ politicians ” alone are left stand¬ 
ing and masters of the field.' 




SIXTH CHAPTEB 

THB POIilTICIAlTS AND THU MACHINE 

I 

On the great stage of electoral life which we have just 
quitted, we have repeatedly caught glimpses of a special cate¬ 
gory of actors, the professional politicians. Still more often 
havS we been confronted with the results of the schemes which 
they were hatching behind the scenes with a view to bring about 
the general action op the stage. To grasp this ^tion with its 
causes and its effects, we must therefore go behind the scenes, 
catch the professionals of politics in their own haunts, and make 
them, as it were, ait to us for their portraits. * 

The American politician, while constituting a separate class 
in American society, has not a distinct origin. He is re¬ 
cruited from all ranks of the community, as circumstances 
and personal tastes happen to dictate, by a process of natural 
selection. The germ which produces the politician is the desire 
to obtain some public office or* other. The aspirant may be a 
low-class attorney just as well as a,small employee, an artisan, 
a cab-driver, a car-conductor, or even a didassi, a social failure. 
To realize his ambition, he begins to “ study politics.” It is not 
the “ Politics ” of Aristotle, nor even that of Columbia College, 
but it is none the less a science which demands great application 
and certain natural aptitudes. It consists of a technical part, 
which includes a knowledge of the machinery of the party 
organization, with all its wheels within wheels,—the primaries, 
the committees, the various sets of conventions, — and of the 
legal procedure in force for making up the register and taking 
the vote. While learning the ostensible working of the parly 
and of the efection machinery, the future politician fathoms 
their inner worWng, the manoeuvres, the dodges, and the frauds 
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by means of which a minority, perhaps an insignificant minor¬ 
ity, is transformed into a majority, and a semblance of popular 
sanction is given to the schemes of a gang of political sharp¬ 
ers. But all these highly useful acquirements constitute, so 
to spealc, only the mechanical side of the politicians’' art, which 
by itself will not carry its man very far. The principal subject- 
matter of his “ studies ” is a sort of empirical psychology. He 
studies the mefh about him and their weak points, and by 
trading rQn the latter he tries to get as large a following as 
possible. He begins with his immediate neighbours, who live 
on the same landing; he^ extends his advances to the inmates 
of the whole house,"and before long to the next or the next 
two houses as well. 'When he has got acquainted with a 
dozen, or even half a dozen, electors, who are ready, often out 
of mere friendship, to join him at the elections, he is the 
possessor of a small political capital, which he will forthwith 
turn over, and which will become, perhaps, the foundation of 
his success, of a brilliant success, at a more or less early date. 
It is like the future millionaire’s first ten-pound note. “ Own¬ 
ing” half a dozen or a'dozen votes, he is received with open 
arms by the local organization of the party; they make much 
of him, ask his advice, put him on the committee of the local 
branch, and even show their gratitude for the voting strength 
which he brings them in a less platonic fashion. His career of 
“ ward politician ” has begun. 

In the popular wards of thd large cities the small politician 
has no need to creaite the political following which he forms 
around him; he finds it ready to hand in social ,life, in which 
neighbourly ties, and above all common tastes and mutual sym¬ 
pathies, give rise to small sets, groups of people who meet 
regularly to enjoy the pleasures of sociability and of friend¬ 
ship. The street comer serves them as a rendezvous as long as 
they are in the youthful stage. Then, when they grow older 
and have a few cents to spend, they meet in a drinking-saloon 
or in a room hired fdr the purpose with their modest contribu¬ 
tions. Several “ gangs ” unite to found a sort of club, in which 
they give small parties, balls, or simply smoke, drink, and 
amuse themselves. This merry crew is a latent ^litical force; 
when the elections come round it may furnish a compact band 
of voters. The small ^politician therefore has but to lay his 
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hand on it.* Often he has himself grown up in the gang and 
with it; the stirring life of the gang, with its escapades, its 
quarrels, and its brawls with the members of the rival gangs, 
frequenUy gave him an opportunity of displaying his superior 
faculties of command and of organization ; his companidns got 
into the habit of following him in everything. These qualities 
which he possesses and this confidence which he inspires he can 
turn to account as soon as he feels his vocation, as soon as he 
becomes a “ practical politician.” The agglomerations* of the 
European immigrants offer a no less favourable soil for the 
growth of the political manipulator of men. Germans, Italians, 
or Slavs arrive without knowing the langutfge, the manners and 
customs, and the institutions of the country. But thereupon 
they find a fellow.countryman already natur^ized and at home 
in the New World, who puts himself fraternally at their dis- 
posaT; he guides* their early steps, he helps them to look out 
for work, he appears on their behalf before the representatives 
of the public authority in the ward with whom they have to 
deal; later on, when the legal term has^expired, or even earlier, 
he procures their naturalization. Day by day the ties which, 
grow up between him and them are drawn closer, he becomes 
for them not only a friend, an adviser, but an oracle; and full 
of gratitude for his friendly services, and of admiration for his 
intelligence, they make over to him with perfect good faith the 
votes which have just been giv^n them, and which as a rule 
they do not know what to do wiljh. Here again is an “ owner ” 
of votes, who will find a good investment fer his modest pUe in 
the electoral market. * 

When the influence of the budding politician, obtained in 
one way or another, asserts itself in the precinct, the Organiza¬ 
tion of the party formally invests him with the position of 
local leader. He becomes its ofBcial representative in the pre¬ 
cinct (often known by the name of “ captain ”), and acquires 
an indefeasible right to a share of the profits realized by the 
Organization, that is, to some office suit^ rather to his merits 
as a wire-puller than to his special fitness for it. Often within 
the ranks of the party the budding politician meets with rivals 

' As intaiestlsg degcription of the aoclal r61e ol these “ gangs,” and of 
their importance in local political life, will be found In the Bev. R. A. Wood's 
took, 7^ City Wilder'neM, Boston, 1S99. 

Ton. fi—2 B 
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and competitors; each has his knot of followers,•and each 
seeks to extend his influence. The one who is most skilful in 
managing his fellow.creatureB, in winning them by small ser¬ 
vices or promises, who best appraises each man’s price, who is 
clever'ln bringing about understandings and alliances, will come 
out first and will transform his rivals into his trusty lieutenants. 
The immediate^object and, to a certain extent, the arena of this 
“struggle for existence” is the local primary; each strives to 
assert himself in the primary, that is to say, to procure the 
election of delegates devoted to him. The competitor who suc¬ 
ceeds in this will be “ recognized ” by the higher Organization 
of the party impassively contemplating the stru^le. At the 
head of his gang, each of them wrangles over every inch of 
ground, bringing into play all his resources, from the seductive¬ 
ness of his personal magnetism, of his skill as a negotiator, 
down to the methods of what I have called the •technical portion 
of the art and which consists in making away with voting-papers, 
in voting several times under different names, preventing op¬ 
ponents from voting by_ stratagem or by violence, etc. If the 
•competitors are numerous and pretty evenly matched, there 
always turns out to be one who, occupying a somewhat more 
advantageous position, eventually thrusts himself on the others; 
instead of fighting each other, they all “ compromise on him,” 
admit his authority, and follow his lead, in order to secure a 
more modest but safer share of the booty. Our small politician 
now has his lieutenants each whom has his henchmen, and 
he is supreme in the primary in which delegates are elected to 
the local convention. His’political capital has thus increased. 

In the larger arena of the ward or of the district, be meets 
with other politicians of the same rank, and there exactly the 
same process of natural selection takes place, one of them 
achieves the position of “leader,” gains an ascendency over 
all the “ ward politicians,” who place their contingents at his 
disposal and help him to assert his authority ovar the party 
organization in the ward, or perhaps even in more than one 
ward. A few of the cleverest leaders unite and form a “ ring” 
or a “combine,” to work up the electoral raw material and ex¬ 
ploit “ what there is in it.” The organization of «the politicians 
reaches the final stage of its development when the “leaders” 
find their master in one of their own number who commands 
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obedience By his strength of will, his cleverness, his audacity, 
and his luck, and who asserts himself per fas et nefas in the 
central conventions of the party, just as his prototype, the 
“ ward politician,” asserts himself in the primary. By a^com- 
mon agreement which has no need to be bargained about or 
expressed, every one wheels into line behind this man, recog¬ 
nizes him as the supreme chief. He is crowned city boss or 
state boss, as the case may be. At the head of his adherents, 
he forms with them what is called the “ Machine,” thlft is to 
say an aggregation of individuals stretching out hierarchically 
from top to bottom, bound to one another bj personal devotion, 
but mercenary, and bent solely on satisfying their appetites by 
exploiting the resources of a political party. The men of the 
“ Machine ” do not accept this nickname, and style themselves 
“ the.Organization,” usurping the name after having usurped 
the thing, after "having “captured” the party Organization 
by a series of successful operations in the primaries and the 
conventions. This distinction between the Machine and the 
Organization does not exist only in logic, but it often does in 
fact as well; the power of the mercenary politicians in the • 
party Organization is not universal, there are many places which 
escape it more or less. Although a constant phenomenon, the 
Machine is not a general phenomenon. While intending to 
point out later on the limitations to which its extension is 
subject, I pass them by for the mpment, and, for the clearness 
of the narrative, I shall refer in the meanwhile to the Machine 
as if it covered the whole political area of the United States. 

Sometimes an ambitious and specially gifted politician 
quickens or anticipates the process of natural evolution, he 
“builds a machine” from top to bottom; he finds out men 
capable of serving him as lieutenants, comes to an understand¬ 
ing with them, and by his manoeuvres spreads his net over the 
whole city or the whole State. But if he succeeds in this, it 
is because Mie social and political elements of the Machine 
were there ready to hand. However predominant therefore 
the personal character of the Machine may be, it is unfair to 
say that its importance is no more than that of a fortuitous 
and temporarjs association. True, there are purely personal 
Machines to be met with which break to pieces on the dis¬ 
appearance of |heir creator, but as a rule their elements repre- 
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sent a permanent stock forming part of the politioar'oiroulation 
of the country. Only one must know how to bring these ele¬ 
ments together and keep them together. The strongest attrac¬ 
tion and source of cohesion for the politicians are the places in 
the ^blic service, from the humblest up to the highest, which 
bring in a little or a good deal of money. Yet most of the 
Machine men are paid not so much in ready money as in 
drafts on the iuture; they are a singularly confiding race, and 
the hopes which are held out to them suffice to keep their zeal 
alive for a very long time. The material profits which the 
politicians receive or Cxpect for their services are seasoned 
with the social ple'asures which they enjoy in the gatherings 
of their particular circle. The “ head-quarters ” of the party 
in the locality, whether established in the premises of a drink¬ 
ing-saloon or elsewhere, is not only an official place of meeting, 
but a club where one goes to spend the evefiing, where one is 
always sure of pleasant company because those who frequent 
it are united by the same interests and the same aspirations. 
There the politicians receive their personal friends who are not 
a in politics, and invite tliem to join in their pleasures. From 
time to time the head politicians get up special entertainments 
for their men, cheap excursions, “ chowder-parties ” or “ clam¬ 
bakes,” which I have already mentioned when speaking of the 
politician’s clubs. All these gatherings, ordinary or extraor¬ 
dinary, which impart a social relish to political relations, 
are a powerful means of keeping up the loyalty of the small 
politicians and of developing to a high pitch the esprit de corps 
which makes them really ‘a machine. • 

Each Machine being in reality composed of a number of 
smaller and smaller Machines which form so many microcosms 
within it, the respective powers as well as the rank of the 
chief engineers and of their fellow-workmen represent a sort 
of expanding ladder. This is the case in the first instance 
with the hierarchy of the Machine’s staff: the title^nd the r61e 
of boss do not belong exclusively to the man who controls the 
Machine in the city or in the State; the leader is the local boss 
in his own district; the person in charge of the precinct is him¬ 
self a little boss. However, all the men of the Machine may be 
divided into three categories representing three distinct grades: 
the “ boys,” the “ henchmen,” and the “ bosses.” The boys are 
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the simple yorkers who do the rough work, very often the dirty 
work of politics. They axe the chief performers in the pri¬ 
maries, they are always there in force, to support the leaders 
with their lungs, and if need be with their fists; they rise like 
one man against the good citizens who venture into these meet¬ 
ings or against the rival factions; they make themselves the 
docile instrument of the frauds and manoeuvres conceived by 
the ingenious brain of the managing ring; they supply the 
claque at the meetings ; they do duty in the processions/md at 
the parades; they go the round of the driuking-saloona to pick 
up the voters; they fetch them at their residences; and generally 
they are always at the heels of the leaders, which has got them 
the nickname of “heelers.” Before the recent reform known 
as the Australian Ballot which introduced official voting papers, 
the heelers, thronging the approaches of the polling-place, dis¬ 
tributed the tiokQ,ts of their candidates and often resorted to 
intimidation or violence to thrust them on the electors or to 
prevent those provided with other tickets from voting. Ig¬ 
norant, brutal, averse to regular work, the heelers are mostly 
recruited in the “ dangerous ” classes, csiminal or semi-criminal, 
from among frequenters of drinking-saloons, from failures and * 
loafers of every description. 

The henchmen are the lieutenants and the helps of the bosses; 
they vary in social position and rank with the position of their 
masters, from the associate of the small local leader up to the 
confidential man of the great boss'who sits in the Senate of the 
United States. The henchman is in his territory, if he has one 
assigned to him, a sort of prefect or -vicar who “works” for the 
boss, who manages the subordinate politicians and the electorate 
on his behalf. He is personally responsible to the boss for the 
sucoesB of his operations: if he misleads his chief as to the lo¬ 
cal political situation, if he does not succeed in carrying the pri¬ 
mary, if in his district the Machine is beaten at the elections, 
and if his want of zeal or skill appears to be the cause, he is 
summarily dismissed from his place in the Machine. Past ser¬ 
vices and personal position count for nothing ;*as soon as a man 
is considered not sufficiently useful to the Machine he is thrown 
over -without pity. Apart from political service the henchman 
owes the boss jJersonal homage just as his historical prototype 
the vassal owed it to the lord. He cherishes for the boss a 
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devotion into which affection scarcely enters, buf which is 
a mixture of the obedience of a subordinate whose advance¬ 
ment depends on his superior and of sincere admiration for the 
doughty chief, the commander of victorious legions on the battle¬ 
fields of “ politics.” He sees in him the living embodiment of 
the virtues and of the ideal of the “ politician,” which invest the 
latter with just as bright a halo in the eyes of men who have 
risen in the primaries as that which encircled the medimval 
knight.^ Many a boss keeps his henchmen at a distance, it is 
only with feelings and gestures of deference that they approach 
him; others indulge in, more familiarity with their lieutenants, 
but the subordination always subsists and often goes as far as 
servility, of a kind which a hired domestic would object to.* 

The boss in his turn owes help and protection to his hench¬ 
men, he must defend them with his person, must forward their 
political ambitions, if they have any, ensure .them a liveKhood 
if they ai'e not well off, as is the case with most of his lieuten¬ 
ants, procure them places in the public serjrice, keep them there, 
however great their incompetence or their neglect of their duties. 
He will move heaven and eai-th to place his men, he will risk 
his influence to achieve it. This is the first reward which he 
claims, regardless of himself, from the boss .above him, or from 
the head of the executive power who makes appointments. 
He will besiege the new President, and like the office-seekers 
under the first Harrison, will be ready to sleep in the corridors 
of the White House to be thfe first to catch the President when 
• 

• 

II happened to be with a ward boss of one of the largest cities of the United 
States. He wanted to give me the hand-boofe of the party*Organization, con* 
taining the lists of the members of the committees, etc., but could not lay his 
hand on it. At this point one of the precinct leaders appeared. Without a 
word of preface the boss ordered him to fetch a copy of the book from the 
** bead-quarters ” of the Organization. The ** leader/’ a white-haired man, 
accepted the commission obsequiously and ran off like a small boy. When he 
had gone the boss told me his history, which explains many things in a few 
words. For the services which he rendered to the Machine in his post of leader, 
it procured him a place cf g900 in the mnnicipal administratitm. A rival fac¬ 
tion of politicians which was fighting the Machine and which had friends in the 
town-hali proposed to the leader employee to go over to their side. The leader 
reported the proposal to his Machine and was told to refuse. He obeyed and 
was dismissed fn>m his office; but the Machine did not leave him in the lurch. 

We take care of him,” said the boss to m6; the Machine i&akes up to him his 
liwt salary, pending it« reinstallation when it will become absf>liite mistress of 
the town-hall, and will be able to capture all the mnnicipal officers. 
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he wakes: lie must have a place for his henchman. If the boss 
is a member of the Senate he will not hesitate, in order to put 
pressure on the administration, to obstruct an important meas¬ 
ure demanded by the country: he must have a place foj his 
henchman. It is by no means out of chivalry that the boss 
thus devotes himself to his lieutenants, but to safeguard his 
own position: if he did not exert himself actively on their be¬ 
half, no one would care to “ work ” for such a chief; or, if with 
all his good will he were to become unable to get place^tor his 
men, he would undergo the same fate; he could no longer appeal 
to their selfish interest, nor to their imagination; the charm is 
broken, the prestige vanishes into thin air, and the boss ceases 
to be a boss. But as long as the ties which unite them to one 
another subsist, their mutual relations are ruled by an iron 
discipline, stronger, to use the expression of my American in¬ 
terlocutors, than that of the Boman Catholic Church. A sub¬ 
ordinate politician must put his personal feelings completely on 
one side; his likes anh. dislikes are to order; he must be ready 
to exchange them one for the other witliout a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. Here, for instance, is a political opponent who has been • 
fighting the Machine for years and who has inspired its ad¬ 
herents with feelings of inextinguishable resentment and untold 
bitterness. For reasons unknown to the public he lays down 
his arms and comes to terms with the boss; the latter orders 
his adoption as candidate for an important post; and forthwith 
in the primaries and in the convention all without a single ex¬ 
ception vote for him enthusiasticallythe w9.ys of the chiefs of 
the Machine are unfathomable and the subalterns have only to 
follow them. This is the case at all grades of the Machine. 
The principal lieutenants themselves only wait for the word of 
command; even when the boss consults them, they are under no 
illusion as to their authority: * he is free to listen to their ad¬ 
vice or not, as soon as he has given his decision not a word is 
spoken. The committees of the party Organization, the ward, 
city. State committees, simply register the will*of the boss or of 
the respective leader, and their members are in reality only 
figxire-heads. All along the line the real power is always in 
the hands of a single man, the leader. The leader often does 

II put the question to a ward boss, “ Does the city boss consult you 
leaders7" "We cqil It reoeivlng orders,” was the only reply. 
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not think fit even to sit on the cominittee, he sendtf to it in his 
place a friend who votes according to his instructions. The 
great boss, the city or State boss, generally presides over the 
central committee, but sometimes he too puts in a lay-figure 
as his substitute. While devoid of real influence, the com¬ 
mittees can depose the bosses, by electing another chairman of 
the committee in place of the boss or of his lay-figure. This 
is the formal proclamation of the deposition of the reigning 
boss {6 whom his vassals renounce allegiance. 

c II 

The Machine is now built, the politicians are sorted and in 
their proper places for action. Our next step is to see them at 
work. For this purpose we will begin by following a po^tician 
of average importance whose intermediary position places him 
at the centre of action, such as a sub-boss in a large city, a 
“district leader” or a “ward leader” id New York, Phil^el- 
phia, or Baltimore. “ leader ” presents himself to us in 

* the first instance as the engineer-in-chief of the Machine for 
getting hold of the base of operations of organized parties—the 
nominations for elective posts. Forestalling the r61e of the 
primaries and the conventions, the Machine, as we know al¬ 
ready, makes up the slate of delegates and of candidates and 
gets it simply registered by these party assemblies. For local 
elective positions, especially«for municipal offices and for the 
delegateships of the primaries, the “ leader ” makes up the slate 
of his own authority, and on his own responsibility, that is to 
say, he has to choose men who are ready, after they are duly 
elected, to do what the Machine tells them. The slate of the 
higher elective posts is made up or approved by the boss him¬ 
self, but it is the business of the “ leader ” to ensure the success 
of the slate at the convention, by getting docile delegates 
elected. Having selected his candidates, who wiH be presented 
to the people as the deliberate choice of the convention, the 
boss instructs the “leader” to “deliver a solid delegation” 
for these candidates, and the leader is bound to “deliver the 
goods.” If the leader is unable to do so, heeigns his deposi¬ 
tion as leader. On the other hand, if the lieutenants of a 
boss, small or great, refuse to “ deliver the^ goods ” to him. 
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the boss will not have the wherewithal for carrying on his trade 
in elective ofBces. The internal operations of the Machine 
along the whole line consist, therefore, of these deliveries; 
each respective leader is supposed to “deliver the delegates” 
to his superior, from the delegates to the county or district 
convention up to the delegates to the National Convention. 
The district leader is the first deliverer. How does he get 
the “goods” himself? After the delivery of the delegates, 
the electors must be made to vote for the candidates adopted 
by those delegates. The district leader again is the chief agent 
of this operation. How does he succeed in it ? 

In both cases he gains his ends by corruption and by seduc¬ 
tion. The sinews of corruption are supplied him by the 
Machine; the means of seduction he derives from his own 
resources. He is amiable with everybody, with the lowest 
of the low, he is ^11 things to all men. To ofEend no one, to 
please every one, that is his motto. He is in constant touch 
with all the electors^ of his district, he knows their ins and 
outs, the strong and the weak points of each man, and how 
to exploit them. He “ understands ” aH his people perfectly, 
because he is one of them himself; he is eminently “ represen¬ 
tative ” of the community on which he acts; he is on a moral 
and intellectual level which is neither higher nor lower than 
that of the average of the inhabitants of the district: if the 
district is one which swarms with the dregs of the population, 
with frequenters of drinking-saldons, the local leader of the 
Machine is not much superior; t>n the other hand, in a well- 
inhabited district the leader always dias a respectable appear¬ 
ance, his get-up and his address are gentlemanly, he speaks 
English correctly, he is pleasing, genial, but without being 
vulgar. With these apparent virtues he combines certain moral 
virtues, a very small stock it is true, but which ensure him 
esteem and general confidence; he is a man of courage, of 
strength of will, and above all a man of his word. No matter 
if he is a low wire-puller, who sticks at no*fraud, or if he has 
committed breaches of trust in public offices,—he keeps his 
promises, he is a man of honour. This merit is appreciated 
in him to the exclusion of all the others because everybody or 
nearly everybofty has something to ask of him; and if he is 
not asked for anything, he volunteers his services. All aspir- 
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ants to public office who inhabit “his” district apply to him, 
from members of the bar who want a judgeship down to cross¬ 
ing-sweepers. In that district he is the sole dispenser of all 
the public posts at the disposal of the party Organization. The 
bosswr the managing ringof the Machine distributes these offices 
among the leaders, leaving it entirely to their discretion to make 
the best use of them for the common cause. This “ patronage ” 
intrusted to the leader is the most important part of his am- 
munitum, and makes him undisputed master in his territory; 
it draws into his orbit the whole tribe of office-seekers who 
realize that there is no. salvation save in him. These are not 
only the aspirants <to elective posts who cannot be elected if 
they are not on the slate, the slate which is in the hands of the 
Machine; the non-elective posts in the public departments, 
down to those of office messengers, are invariably given by 
favour; to obtain one, you must have what is called a “ jjull,” 
or “ pulls,” occult influences which pull the official to make him 
do something contrary to his duty. U nder^he spoils system, the 
public servant who owes his place, not to his merit, but to the 
choice or to the approval of the party organization, contracts 
obligations toward it: the representative of the Organization, 
the leader of the Machine, has a “ pull ” on him. If the in¬ 
numerable places in the public service, a good many of which 
are pure sinecures for the use of the politicians and their creat¬ 
ures, are not sufficient, the leader is in a position to find his 
people private employment, to get them small places in rail¬ 
roads, in street-cars,, and other* large private concerns: the com¬ 
panies, as we are aware, have need of “ protection,” and being 
anxious to stand well with the all-powerful party organization, 
they always give a good reception to the applications or recom¬ 
mendations of the leader of the Machine: he has a “ pull ” on 
these great employers of labour. 

In addition to the places, there are a thousand and one other 
favours which the representative of the Machine can grant by 
means of his influedoe, favours which imply the weal or woe of 
the whole existence of many humble folk: permits issued by 
the police or by other authorities for plying some small trade 
or business on the public thoroughfare, such as that of coster¬ 
monger, of vendor of roasted chestnuts, of seTler of cooling 
drinlu, of boot-black, etc.; a word from the leader of the 
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Machine is* enough to get the poor fellow permission to set 
up his improvised shop at a street-corner. It is through the 
leader again that one can obtain a license to open a drinking- 
saloon or get it refused to a competitor. The power of,his 
pulls extends even to defying the law itself; it ensures impunity 
to misdemeanours, nay even to criminal offences, if the culprits 
are trusty followers of the Machine. Sometimes it is a case 
only of breaking the law with no guilty intention, such as an 
infringement of building regulations, but far more offen the 
leader of the Machine uses his power to protect gaol-birds. 
If the offenders are notoriously supporters oj the Machine, the 
policemen will often think twice about arresting them. When 
they are arrested, the leader intervenes and applies for their 
release on bail. Sometimes he may have to spend the whole 
momij^g at the police court interceding for one after another 
of his clients, arrSsted for being drunk and disorderly, for 
assaults committed in a brawl, or for other offences. The 
leader provides the ^m fixed by the judge as bail, and then, 
before the hearing comes on, tries to^ get the judge to dis¬ 
miss the case, or at all events to obtain a considerable reduc¬ 
tion or a commutation of the penalty. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the judge himself to be the local leader of the Machine 
outside the court; in that case the law is squared in a still more 
summary fashion. If the matter is a more serious one and comes 
within the province of the prosecuting officers, the Machine 
exerts its influence with them to get the prosecution dropped. 
The right which these officers have, in sevetal States, to dis¬ 
miss a case without giving any reasons, enables them to fall 
in with the wishes of the Machine, which has a “pull” on them 
as it has on all the elective officials. If the prosecution can¬ 
not be stopped, it can be spun out and the decision postponed. 
Whatever the gravity of the case therefore, as soon as there is 
any “ trouble,” everybody rushes off to the leader of the Ma¬ 
chine. He is-an inverted tribune of the people, he defends the 
obscure and the humble against justice, he interposes between 
them and the arm of the law. 

Many other citizens who have nothing to ask or fear from 
the public authoeities, but who are in needy circumstances, also 
get help and succour from the representative of the Machine: 
to this one he letids a dollar; for another he obtains a railroad 
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ticket -without paymeat; he has coal distributed ill the depth 
of winter; he makes other gifts in kind; he sometimes sends 
poultry at Christmas time; he buys medicine for a sick person; 
he jfelps to bury the dead by procuring a coffin on credit or 
half price. He has a kind heart in virtue of his position, and 
his position gives him the means of satisfying his need for 
kindness: the money which he distribntes comes from the 
chest of the Machine; the latter has obtained it by the most 
reprehensible methods, those which we have seen practised by 
Tammany Hall, bnt no matter. With this money he can also 
dispense an ample hospitality in the drinking-saloons. As soon 
as he comes in, friends known and unknown gather round him, 
and he treats everybody, he orders one drink after another for 
the company; he is the only one who does not drink, he is 
on duty. To the more influential electors a less intermittent 
hospitality is offered in the clubs of the politicians; admitted 
by the latter as friends, joining in their amusements, they are 
socially swept into the sphere of influence of the Machine. 
The electors who are .below the favours or the civilities of the 
representatives of the Machine are bought right out at the 
market price. Each man is taken by his weak side. It is like 
a huge spider’s web spread by the Machine over the district. 
Every new elector is drawn into it at once. As soon as he 
moves into the locality an enquiry is made about him of the 
representatives of the Machine in whose jurisdiction his old 
residence was situated, a visjt is paid him, an attempt is made 
to win him. An ‘answer is found in his case to the invariable 
question which haunts the Machine: what does he want, what 
would he like to have ? The man who does not wish for any¬ 
thing, who does not ask for anything, is the most painful puzzle 
to the Machine; it considers him almost as a hateable being. 

The favours of every kind granted to those who go with 
the Machine, the “ rewards,” find a corollary in the “ punish¬ 
ments” inflicted ^on those who cross its path.. It deprives 
them of their Hvelihood, it persecutes and molests them with 
all the resources of its influence. If the man who has incurred 
its animosity is an employee, it gets him dismissed from his 
situation; if he is engaged in manufactures o%trade, the leader 
sets the police at him who make a point of worrying him on 
the most futile or imaginary pretexts; at one-time the sanitary 
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conditions of his establishment are defective, at another the 
carriages or vans which stand outside his door impede the 
traffic. The tax collector makes a minute investigation into 
the taxes and licenses paid by the trader who is in the bad 
books of the Machine, and discovers that he has not beeif pay¬ 
ing the proper sum. The saloon-keeper who remained open 
after the statutory hour at night and on Sundays, with the 
countenance of the police, is prosecuted and &ied heavily as 
soon as he has lost the favour of the Machine. The metched 
peddler at the street-corner does not escape the vengeance of 
the Machine any more than the milllonnaires; his permit is 
withdrawn. To vindicate its slighted authority, the Machine 
makes use of everything, even of corpses, as in the case of 
Tammany, which, in order to give a too independent under¬ 
taker a lesson, ordered the municipal employees at its beck 
and call to put him on short commons, to send him only one 
dead body a month. 

It would be better, however, to listen to the testimony on 
this subject of an unexceptionable witness who, after having 
belonged to the famous Kepublican M^hine of Pennsylvania,, 
has recently severed his connection with it in an emphatic way, 
Mr. John Wanamaker, the owner of a dry goods store, who 
was made Postmaster-General in circumstances which will be 
within the reader’s recollection. This is the tenor of his 
evidence: 

No sooner does a man show inde^ndence, and refuse to indorse the 
misdeeds of the political Machine than hg is taken in hand to be disci¬ 
plined. If he i8 the employee of a corporation, he is threatened with 
discharge ; if he is a merchant, he is boycotted ; if he is a clerk, the head 
of the firm is notified that he must be suppressed ; if he is interested in a 
corporation, the company’s interests are threatened; if he is a director 
or stockholder in a bank, large customers are found to threaten the with¬ 
drawal of their business ; if he is a physician, good patrons object; if he 
is a lawyer, his clients are given orders and threaten to leave him; if 
he is a preacher, members of his congregation pjotest; If a man daring 
to be Independent of political dictation is in debt, he is threatened by 
those who hold his obligations. This is not the result of accident, but of 
method. It is the result of a carefully planned and manipulated system 
that extends into every county in the State, and reaches all classes of 
business. It is %very-day and every-year working machinery; manned 
by a host of political retainers, who report to the central office the first 
symptoms of Machine Insabordination, and who are expected to advise 
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ways and means of applying the silencing and crushing proMure. But 
there is a class of men beyond these influences which the Machine must 
reaoh. They are men who have to their credit long years of honourable 
professional and business records; men who are leaders in their respec¬ 
tive (Humanities; men whose very names are synonyms for integrity 
and character; men whom ordinary considerations will not move. These 
men are a constant menace to the existence of the Machinet and methods 
most be found to keep them from taking an active interest in politics. 
To influence thes^men is set in motion the character torpedo, the reputa- 
tion-smirohing and the good-name-destroying Machine. It is worked by 
the hmids*bf a gang of place-holders and place-seekers, who risk nothing 
by trying to rob honest men of their characters. It is a warning of what 
all who protest must encounter. The blackmailer begins to operate. 
That most contemptibU of human beings—the anonymous letter-writer 
—starts his miserable work. The scandal-peddler, a moral outcalt, 
labors systematically to poison society with innuendo, insinuations, and 
base lies. Detective agencies, composed of low tools and thugs, are hired 
at great expense to dog the footsteps of those who dare work agains|> the 
Machine. They are paid to fabricate stories, invent false accusations, 
and furnish false evidence against any one whom the Machine may wish 
to destroy. Any man who causes trouble Is sure to feel their vengeance. 
Those connected in any way with the persons of their special hatred are 
not safe. youth or the.^ged are not spared. They do not care for 
<he gray-haired mother or innocent children, and this is why men do not 
dare to flght.. Any man who enters the arena of Pennsylvania politics 
to-day against the Machine will not escape 

In truth, this system of rewards and punishments cannot 
lay claim to origrinality; it is that of the Sicilian and the 
Italian camorra, minus the stiletto and the gun, and plus 
scientific method. , * 

While bringing their efforts to bear on individual electors, 
the leaders of the Machine also make great exertions to culti¬ 
vate the friendship of men who through their position or 
their business can procure them adhesions in a lump, who can 
serve as recruiting sergeants. For this purpose they make 
friends in the workmen's trade unions, in the factories and 
the workshops, and even descend to the lowest step in the 
social ladder to gej ukeful help; they get hold of the keepers 
of lodging-houses, of gambling-liouses, and of every kind of 
den frequented by the criminal or semi-criminal cIms, of the 
saloon-keepers, by ensuring them protection agaipst the police 

1 77is iSfpe 0 e^es of Son. John Wanamaker on ** QoayiMn and Boh Domina¬ 
tion In PenmylvanU Politics.*' Philadelphia (1898) n?. 128-m. 
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And the Iaw, or by paying them directly. The co-operation 
of the saloon-keepers is particularly appreciated, and very 
often the Machine takes them into partnership, and confers on 
them the post of “ captain ” of the precinct in which their saloon 
is situated. The drinking-saloon is, in fact, the great hCbora- 
tory of the Machine. It is there that a great deal of the elec¬ 
tioneering work is done; the saloon-keepers who attend to this 
business do not always confine themselves to thefrdle of humble 
auxiliaries of the Machine; their influence develops 1j>eir am¬ 
bitions and their appetites, and gives them access to municipal 
councils, and even to State legislatures, where they look after 
the interests of their trade, and prostitute ttieir official position 
tc^every form of corruption. 

To be up to the mark, a leader should also be an expert in 
the art of fraudulently procuring electoral registration and the 
natiAalization of.non-qualified persons. He must be not less 
familiar with the devices resorted to during the counting of 
the voting-papers, sa as to swell in a miraculous way the num¬ 
ber of votes obtained by the candidates of the Machipe, and in 
any event it is his business to rescue frbm the clutches of the^ 
law any of his henchmen who have been caught in the act of 
tampering with voting-papers. 

All this work of inveigling the electors is done both by the 
district leader and by the small leaders of the precincts or 
divisions. The latter serve as informers and finger-posts to 
the Machine; they are continually spying on the inhabitants 
of their little domain on its behalf. At lihe same time they 
operate themselves: the Machine gives them as their share 
some money and a few subordinate places to distribute. The 
relative influence attaching to their position of representative 
of the Machine enables them also to grant small favours and 
to render services of less importance. If the resources in 
influence and money at the disposal of the precinct leader are 
inadequate, he refers to the leader of the district, who almost 
always finds the ways and means; in cases Vhere tW is beyond 
the latter’s powers, where an exceptionally strong “ pull ” or an 
authoritative act is required, the leader applies to the boss. 

This is the proper moment for us also to transport ourselves 
into the hignbr sphere of the Machine, in wUch the boss 
reigns supreme. 
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The operations of the “leaders,” which bear rather on tie 
lower strata of the population, enable the Machine to “ ti® 
primaries,” to form the conventions of delegates to its liking, 
and to bring the big battalions up to the poll. But the re¬ 
spectable portion of the electorate would often be capable of 
rejecting the dandidates of the Machine, for these latter are 
not the<^ost deserving individuals. The Machine cannot afford 
the luxury of high-class candidates: they would not be able 
to render it the services on which it subsists ; a man of inde¬ 
pendent mind and anxious to do his duty could not provide it 
with the pulls with which it obtains the votes of the eleotoirs. 
Besides, some Machines, such as Tammany for instance, are 
obliged to let in notorious bandits as a measure of precaution: 
the latter have, either as accomplices or spectators, bdcome 
acquainted with certain wrongful deeds of the Machine, and 
they might make dangerous revelations.. In any event, the 
necessities of its existence always impel the Machine to prefer 
,as candidates men wh6‘are rather at the lower end of their 
respective social sphere, whether it is a case of a city council¬ 
man or of a member of Congress, or even of a State Governor. 
To thrust them on the bulk of the party, including its respect¬ 
able and independent section, there is often required a higher 
strategy and a special sort of tactics which test the perverse 
sagacity of the heads of the* Machine themselves, of the boss, 
or of the managing.ring. ' 

The A B C of the strategy of the Machine i^ to shufBe the 
electoral pack, to mix up its own cause with that of the party 
whose flag it hoists or with the great political preoccupations 
of the day, and to create a confusion between the different 
elections themselves. At the municipal election the issue is 
never the good government of the city, the state of the pave¬ 
ments or the drainage, but the protectionist tariff, or Cuba, or 
the Philippines. Why, the particular city election will pr^e- 
tennine the result of the impending State elections, or even of 
the presidential election — is this the time to look closely into 
Ihe merit of this or that local candidate ? The issue is the 
general fate of the party in the State and in the Union, and if 
some electors are prepared to jeopardize it because the candidate 
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for the city council in their ward is not the ideal of all the 
virtues, they will do this on their own resi^nsibility. The 
Machine includes men whose political morality provokes strong 
animadversion; it may be so ; it has governed the city or the 
State like a satrapy; there is, perhaps, an element of truth in this 
charge; but is it fair to make the party pay for the individual 
faults of a few of its servants ? The enemy is at the gates, and 
it is the “ life of the party,” of that grand, of that noble party, 
which must be saved; who will lift a parricidal hand*against 
it ? Sometimes the stake is still higher; the party which the 
Machine claims to serve is identified' with a problem which 
closely concerns the daily existence of thb great majority of 
the citizens, such as the protection of the national industries 
or the currency; the defeat of the party means financial ruin 
followed by the advent of anarchy and socialism; under such , 
circumstances what do men signify ? it is the flag which must 
be followed. And each time the conjuncture is an exceptional 
one; each time it w a case of force majeure which makes it 
imperative to vote the party ticket as it stands, to vote even 
for a “ yellow dog.” The American’# excitability of temperar, 
ment, which inclines him to exaggeration, and his imagination, 
which magnifies everything, make this game of the Machine a 
fairly easy one. 

This card-shuffling game is very often complicsSed by the 
fact that the Machine slips spurious cards into the pack, it 
puts forward ornamental candidates or fictitious candidates in¬ 
tended to impress the electors. It selects perfectly respectable 
men whose reputation and social pbsition appear to preclude 
the idea that they would make themselves liegemen of the 
Machine; but owing to their weakness of character and want 
of perspicacity they become, without being aware of it, tools in 
the hands of the astute leaders of the Machine; they do what 
the Machine wants, and shield it with their respectability. 
This category of candidates is known by the name of “ figure¬ 
heads.” A “ prominent citizen,” who has succeeded by hon¬ 
ourable means, pious, known for the interest which he takes 
in charities, in social movements, full of good intentions, but 
stung by poliljcal' ambition or accessible to vanity, the figure¬ 
head is highly pleased at being courted by the big politicians 
who rule the roast at the political board; he lends them a willing 
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ear and is speedily circumvented. The skill of the heads of the 
Machine consists in finding out men likely to fall in with this 
r61e, and in managing them with the required lightness of hand 
by dmceming the point of resistance beyond which the pressure 
to be put upon them must not go. The figure-head is almost a 
classic character, he is to be found at every stage of the political 
life directed bjr the party Organization. We have already met 
with good specimens of the figure-head in the conventions, es¬ 
pecially,in the State conventions, in the capacity of delegates. 
Making up the conventions as it pleases, the Machine meas¬ 
ures out with consummate art the amount of figure-head stuff, 
increasing it accorfing to the importance of the convention, 
and taking care to vary the actors. The respectable person¬ 
ages thus distributed among the conventions give the illusion 
of free and deliberate choices, and of really representative 
assemblies, not to mention the heavy subscription to the party 
funds which they make in return for the honorary position 
conferred on them. To reward their co-operation, the Machine 
procures them other functions as well, of a less ephemeral but 
.equally honorary nature.' Their role of figure-head, however, 
is chiefly connected with important elective posts. Placed at 
the head of the ticket, they cover all the rest of the list with 
their respectability. The conspicuous office most frequently 
bestowed Cn this particular species of “prominent citizens” 
is that of mayor. The figure-head is to be found also, but not 
so often, in the post of State Governor, and much more rarely 
in Congress. 

Another species of candidates with which the .Machine hood¬ 
winks the electors are the “ dummies,” the imaginary candi¬ 
dates. Thus the Machine, fearing that its real candidate whom 
it has in its mind may be rejected by the electors on account of 
his disreputableness, puts forward another candidate ten times 
more disreputable. This odious candidature provokes a revolt 
of the public conscience. Bowing to public opinion, the Ma¬ 
chine humbly giyes' way and withdraws its man, substituting 
for him the other whom it had selected in petto. The public 
thereupon accepts this latter as the lesser of the two evils with 
a veritable sense of relief, and congratulates its^f on the fresh 
proof which it has just given of the omnipotence of free opin¬ 
ion in a democracy, the sole manifestation of which is sufficient 
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to make the political bandits hide their heads. The superla^ 
tively odious candidate who has voluntarily retired is a dummy. 
Sometimes the Machine inverts the procedure; it begins by 
putting forward an honourable man, then at the last mojnent 
it drops him and replaces him by a candidate of its own mak¬ 
ing. This time it is the respectable candidate who has served 
as dummy. As a rule, the dummy is a con8ci9us accomplice 
of the Machine, whereas the figure-head always acts in good 
faith.* •• 

It is not uncommon for the part of dummy, as confederate 
of the Machine, to be played by the Machine of the opposite 
party. If this latter is not strong enough 1 ;o get possession of 
the spoils, if it has no chance of carrying its ticket against 
the opposite ticket, it prefers to come to terms with its rival, 
to help it to elect its candidates, in order to get a share of 
the Spoils as it» reward. With this object it makes weak 
nominatjous, it chooses for the party which it represents candi¬ 
dates likely rather to repel than attract the electors; it dooms 
them to failure beforehand, in order to ensure the success of the 
pretended hostile Machine. For instance, in the State of Penn- • 
sylvania, ruled by the Republican Machine, independent citizens, 
or even Republicans, disgusted with the corrupt rdgime of their 
boss, would be inclined to vote, at the election for Governor, 
for an honest man even if he were a Democrat. The Demo¬ 
cratic Machine ought, one would think, to jump at this oppor¬ 
tunity of selecting an acceptable candidate. It does exactly 
the contrary; it chooses a candi(^ate who is -personally honour¬ 
able, but a violgnt silverite. A good‘many of the electors who 
have revolted against the Republican boss cannot bring them¬ 
selves to turn against the principles of their party and the 
primordial interests of their country; they abstain from vot¬ 
ing, or vote for the Republican candidate, and the latter is 
elected for the greater triumph of the Machine of which he 
is the servile instrument. At a municipal election, in which 
questions of national politics may be of littlp or no avail to 
confuse the issues, the confederate Machine selects candidates 

1 In every-day language the dummy and the figure-head are often con« 
fused, the first teiAa being used for the second, but wrongly so; the figure¬ 
head really takes part in the game, although he is prompted, whereas the 
dummy, as in whist, is always passive. 
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whose personality, if not their programme, is enough to repel 
the honest electors. 

These Machiavellian combinations are, however, only some 
of the forms assumed by the co.op€ration of hostile Machines 
whic^, instead of fighting each other, often find it more profit* 
able to come to terms secretly, and to make “ deals.” They 
“trade” the votes of the electors; the Democratic Machine 
gives its votes to the Eepublican candidate for the presidency, 
in retuK) for which the Republican Machine helps to get the 
head of the Democratic Machine elected to the post of Governor, 
or helps to carry the Democratic ticket at the city elections. 
Sometimes the Madiines do not even take the trouble to ob¬ 
serve secrecy; they settle a “ mixed ticket,” which the electors 
are obliged to vote whether they like it or not. Occasionally 
an influential politician simply “ sells out ” the votes which he 
“ controls ” to the rival Machine. It is quite common, as I‘have 
already mentioned in the proper place, for the Machines to help 
each other to carry the primaries of the party, by the loan of 
their “ boys ”; at the elections these little courtesies are borne 
,in mind. When a formidable movement of independent electors, 
of “ reformers,” breaks out, an understanding between the two 
Machines often seems to them the obvious course — the Machine 
in opposition assists the threatened Machine, not so much in 
order to save it as to save the Machine rdgime, the spoils sys¬ 
tem which supports the politicians. 

When the Machine in opposition does not think it advisable 
to take up this attitude, the'Machine attacked by the inde¬ 
pendents of its own party resorts to the “harmony ” dodge: 
it makes fervent appeals to them in favour of concord, invites 
them to “ harmony conferences ” to induce them to disarm. It 
is lavish of promises of goo.d government, subscribes to eveiy- 
' thing proposed in the way of declarations of principles, of 
programmes, even if they contain denunciations of the bosses 
and of the practices of the Machine, provided that it is 
allowed to have t^he‘ candidates. At a pinch, it allows the re¬ 
calcitrants a portion of the ticket; it is prepared to make sacri¬ 
fices, for there is but one thing which it cares for — to “ maintain 
a united party ”; like Shyloek, it may say: “ Sufferance is the 
badge of all our tribe.” It varies the extent oi the sacrifices 
according to the situation; it fiiugs the Cerberus of public 
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opinion a fcw elective posts bestowed on highly respectable 
persons; if possible, it selects them from the class of figure¬ 
heads, otherwise it acquiesces in the complete abandonment 
of these offices. If the brute is savage and has sharp teath, 
the Machine throws it a few more sops. Sometimes the Ma¬ 
chine is in such danger tliat it consents, always “ for the sake 
of harmony,” to keep the second and third rate places only for 
its men. If public opinion declares with special force in 
favour of a certain candidature, the Machine hastens t«*adopt 
it. The flexibility with which the Machine tries to adapt 
itself to circumstances has no limits; it" is capable, in order to 
mislead public opinion, of changing its skin, of becoming 
quite “ respectable,” and of appearing exclusively taken up 
with the public weal, of even hoisting the standard of “re¬ 
form,” of starting on a crusade against the corruption of the 
politicians, especially when that corruption is embodied in 
the Machine of the opposite party. All this lasts just as long 
as is required for thb storm to blow over; when the x>opular 
effervescence has subsided, the Machine, will revert to its old 
ways. The promised reforms are made away with; the bills ' 
are Brought in only as a matter of form, or, if they are passed, 
they are stripped of their vitality in committee to such an 
extent as to make them still-born. The homage to honesty 
and the acts of penitence which the Machine finds itself 
obliged to do are temporary ordeals for it, interludes only 
which interrupt its peaceable possession of power. Except in 
the periods of crises, it cares little for what'honest folk think 
of its deeds or misdeeds; it reckons on the indifference and the 
apathy of the great mass of the electors; it is convinced that 
the party will “ wheel into line,” whatever the men whom it 
puts in power. Experience but rarely contradicts it; in quiet 
times it can manipulate the candidatures as it likes, and that 
is enough to make it master of the position. 

Trifling with public opinion, fencing with«it or simply ignor¬ 
ing it when it can afford to do so, the Machine, however, always 
makes it believe that after all it is obliged to do what the 
“people” want, that it has, in reality, no power. And the 
“ people ” accepts this view with much complacency, it knows 
that the politicians are full of craft and guile, but it has con¬ 
fidence in its own strength, an ingenuous confidence which 
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inspires it, not so much with indignation, as with indulgent 
contempt for the politicians whom it deems at its mercy. The 
whole business of hoodwinking public opinion, to which the 
Maojiine devotes itself, is powerfully seconded by the party 
press. The newspapers know what’s what perfectly well, 
but they represent in the first place an industrial concern which 
depends, in thp United States, not so much on readers, on sub¬ 
scribers, as on the persons who supply the advertisements. 
The MVtehine, owing to its pulls, is able to procure the news- 
pai)ers large advertising orders. Besides this, it subsidizes 
individual editors or bribes them with places given to them or 
to their relations. *ln return these newspapers present the facts 
in a light which is favourable to the Machine, and keep out 
matter which is compromising for it. Often the boss prefers 
to secure the good offices of the reporters who regularly insert 
paragraphs of a few lines, insignificant in appearance, but 
always worded to suit the Machine, while in the same news¬ 
paper the leading articles, which hardly any one reads, ai-e 
inveighing against the_ Machine. Certain State bosses practise 
' the system of “ patent'inside ” for their requirements, and fill 
the local newspaper with articles and news which they get 
written at head-quarters. Generally the small local journal is 
one of the powerful instruments which the Machine uses to keep 
public opinion in a state of coma. 

. IV 

Being aware of the faci that the Machine holds the keys of 
the electoral situation, everybody whose interests are affected 
thereby acknowledges its power, whether they like it or not. 
The candidates of the party are the first to realize that they are 
not at liberty to attain their object independently of the Ma¬ 
chine and still less in opposition to it. The Machine is too 
strong even for candidates who cxjcupy such an exceptional 
position that they might, it would seem, shake it off; a man 
of independent character, enjoying great personal popularity, 
and a “ military hero ” to boot, whose laurels, freshly pluck^ 
in a recent war, throw the multitude into raptgfes, on becoming 
a candidate deems it nevertheless necessary to at least perform 
the rite of going to “ see ” the boss, just as in Grand Tartary, 
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according t*) the narrative of Plano Carpini, the Christians, the 
legates of the Pope themselves, who appeared before the Great 
Khan, were obliged to conform to the pagan rite of passing 
between two fires, to show that they were not cherishing any 
evil designs against the master and were not concealing poison 
or noxious herbs wherewith to injure him. With the great 
majority of candidates, the enormous election expenses and the 
technical complexity of the election business are quite enough 
to prevent them from courting the popular suffrages wifii their 
own resources; if an aspirant is not approved by the Machine 
of the party to which he claims to belong, he must construct 
a Machine for himself — like a traveller who would build a 
railroad for his own use, or an ordinary citizen who would start 
a factory to procure himself a piece of cloth. Aided by the 
conditions with which we are familiar, the Machine has suc- 
ceeddH in transforming the elections into an industry, exploited 
like other industrial concerns, on the method of concentration 
of capital and labouiv applied to the raw material. Being able 
to deliver its product on the most favourable terms, it takes 
orders, it contracts for elections; does afiy one wish to become 
municipal councillor or member of the legislature, he has but to 
come to terms with the Machine, to “ see ” the boss and settle 
the price; the Machine undertakes the rest. As it enjoys a 
monopoly in its line of business, the Machine can refuse offers 
without giving any reason, that is to say, forbid an aspirant to 
become candidate. The boss blunlly informs an aspirant to an 
elective post that he cannot grant or renew.his “nomination,” 
and the applicapt must bow to the decision, for the convention 
which makes the nominations makes them at the bidding of 
the boss, recruited as it is by his henchmen in the primaries, 
which are full of their underlings. Again, the tradition of 
local candidatures which excludes candidates not residing in the 
constituency, prevents the aspirant shown out by the boss from 
trying his political luck in another constituency. The boss has 
thus absolute power over the candidates, he dan admit them into 
or shut them out of political life at will. It ^so happens that 
the boss compels a man to stand; in following out his ideas of 
election tactics, he has settled that the most suitable candidate 
in the particular conjuncture is So-and-so; it matters little 
if this individual has no wish to come forward, or if he has 
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an appointment already, he must obey, if he doej not mean 
to give up public life for good. Thus in the course of the last 
few years ^e boss of Tammany Hall ordered one of his lieges, 
a member of Congress, to resign in order to become a candidate 
for "the post of treasurer of the city of New York, and the 
member of Congress exchanged his title of legislator for that of 
municipal employea Quite recently the same boss selected a 
judge of the supreme court of the State for the more precarious 
and le^s remunerative post of State Governor; the judge was 
about to be re-elected for a term of fourteen years to his digni¬ 
fied and peaceful xmsition, while the success of his party at 
the election for Governor was doubtful; he none the less obeyed, 
he resigned his judgeship, was defeated, but he did his duty to 
the boss and to the party Machine. 

So far as it is a question of money to be paid for the candi¬ 
datures, the Machine may be haggled with, but up to a certain 
limit; for the large sum which it demands from the candidates is 
not only intended to enrich the bosses, tlje latter must also re¬ 
coup themselves for the heavy expenditure which they have to 
incur, and for them ae well as for ordinary manufacturers 
* there is a cost price below which they cannot go. To obtain a 
considerable reduction, or even to be exempted from all pay¬ 
ment, the candidate must himself represent a certain capital 
which may be placed to the credit of the Machine just as if 
it was in cash. To this category belong the aspirants who 
have many friends and followers, and who are strongly backed 
by the press, the figure-heads ‘whom the Machine puts up itself 
in order to adorn its ticket with their names, and lastly men of 
small means and no influence, but who will serve the Machine 
with docility in their elective posts, in return for which it 
undertakes to pay their election expenses; in point of fact 
they sell themselves just as people sold their soul to the devil, 
except that there is no formal compact, the bargain is tacitly 
understood. 

The other candidates, however, who have contributed more 
or less handsombly to the funds of the Machine, also owe it 
service after their election; every public official must put all 
his influence at its disposal, that which his office procures him 
as well as his own. Mr. Wanamaker remarks dn this subject; 
“Down to the borough place, up to the largest post-office 
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appointmeift, every man who gets a place must make obeisance 
to the boss. . . . Hach office-holder becomes a servant of 
the Machine. If he owns a newspaper it must support the 
Machine. . . . The straits which a man in the service is 
driven to to control his relations, and his bank, and his 
connections of every kind for the boss is ludicrous as well 
as sad.”* In this way the power of the Machine extends 
over all the branches of the government, none escape it, 
each serves to sati.sfy its wants and its appetite^* The 
Executive, and in general the officials who are at the head 
of a department, are the first prey of the^ Machine, for they 
dispose of what the Machine wants above all things, — the 
subordinate offices in the public administrations with which 
it pays its henchmen and its workers. The departmental chiefs 
makt^over to it the patronage which is intrusted to them by the 
law. The municipal Machine claims it from the mayor; the 
State Machine gets the State offices from the Governor; the 
State boss extorts tKe nominations to the Federal places of 
his State from the President of the United States. And each 
of them yields to the exigencies and the entreaties of the respec¬ 
tive Machine, for the same reasons which the case of the Presi¬ 
dent has already disclosed to us in the historical sketch of the 
system of party organization. These reasons apply with still 
greater force to the lower officials who have to de^, not with 
several Senators who neutralize each other, but with a single 
boss, and who have behind them a less brilliant record and 
before them a long public career tp run, "with prizes to be 
gained. Here, for instance, is a local official of as high a rank 
as State Governor; he is not in needy circumstances, he is some¬ 
times very rich, a millionnaire; but his political future depends 
entirely on the Machine, it is the Machine which has taken him 
out of obscurity, and if it drops him he will fall back into it; 
yet he has further ambitions, he would like to become Senator 
of the United States, or he even dreams ofi the White House. 
The men of the Machine are always at hinqf and weak char- 
Mter as he generally is, he soon yields, though a man of good 
intentions. His successor and the successor of his successor 
will present the same spectacle.’ At the best, oscillating 

* Tha Spetchet, p. 109 . 

’ A teoent uomber ol tbe Oatatte ot Emporia, In the State of Kaimaa, eonr 
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between fear of public opinion and fear of the Machine, he 
will wear himself out in concessions, now to one and now to 
the other. Patronage is the main, but by no means the only, 
object of these concessions, and of this game of see-saw in 
which the Governor indulges toward the Machine; he also 
exercises in the latter’s favour, under its pressure, the other 
prerogatives .attached to his functions. Wherever the boss 
“ owns ” the Governor, as the saying goes, he makes him veto 
the decisions of the legislature which thwart the Machine, 
makes him pardon the electoral tricksters or the unfaithful 
officials belonging to the Machine, and who perchance have 
been convicted, etc. 

The legislative power is not less prone to fall into the clutches 
of the Machines, especially the State legislatures. Congress 
as a whole escapes this influence in the absence of a national 
Machine or a national boss. It is only the individual 
members of Congress, elected with the help of their local 
Machine, who are under the thumb of the latter like the other 
local public representatives, and are obliged to render it the 
services which it dem'ands from them, such as asking the 
federal Executive for places for the men of the Machine, 
obediently taking the stump in the local campaigns against the 
champions of good government, and, in rarer cases, voting in 
the House as the Machine directs, when it is interested in the 
particular bill for reasons which are generally of a financial 
nature. Par more serious i% the interference of the Machine 
with the legislative work in the municipal assemblies and 
in the State legislatures. In each legislative assembly the 
Machine “owns” a certain number of members whose election 


taiiisd, on this subject, a very characteristic exhortation addressed to the new 
Qovemor, selected outside the political set after the long and melancholy 
experienoe supplied by his predecessors who were ruled by the politicians: 
“ Ihare wlR come into his council-room unworthy men seeking preferment. 
Ihey will plead party Realty and party service to justifytheir claims. X. must 
be firm. He must throw these men overboard. There will come into his 
oonncU-room crafty men with schemes for the Governor to further. They will 
point to their campaign contrihntions to justify their requests. X. must throw 
timm down. There irtll come flatterers to steal away the Governor’s honour. 
‘There will come sugar-coated plans to loot the Treasury ;^the devil will come 
to X. and take him into a high mountain and show him the United States 
Senate — how It lies—and in the next six months he will have proved himself 
false to the people or worthy of their confidence.” 
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expenses jt itas paid; these tools of the Machine form a 
nucleus which is quickly developed by intimidation and cor¬ 
ruption brought to bear on the independent members. The 
latter are swept into the net first of all by the institution of 
the legislative caucus, of those semi-official meetings of'the 
members of the party in which they decide, by a majority of 
votes, what line shall be taken up in the full sitting of the 
House on each important question; on pain of- Apostasy, every 
member of the party is obliged to vote in the way a^eed on. 
Forming a compact group which manoeuvres as one man, the 
representatives of the Machine easily become masters of the 
caucus, and always thrust their decisions t>n it. Besides this, 
the members, even the most independent ones, are reduced to 
submission through fear of seeing all the legislative measured 
in which their constituencies are interested shelved. The 
spes&er of the assembly, chosen in caucus, is a creature of 
the Machine, and it is he who appoints all the legislative com¬ 
mittees, taking care^to keep out the members who have shown 
themselves uncompromising toward the Machine. As soon as 
a bill brought in by one of these members is referred to the 
committee, it is smothered there, the committee never reports* 
on it. The more honourable members therefore make up their 
minds, in despair, to vote for the most scandalous proposals, 
dictated by the Machine, in order to prevent the interests of 
their constituents from being neglected. If the Governor pf 
the State is a creature of the ’Machine, the latter can put 
pressure through liim on the legislators who had rather not 
“antagonize” the head of the Ejsecutive, and all the more 
easily that he lias the right of legislative veto and other pre¬ 
rogatives. Lastly, a good many members are made tools of 
the Machine by dint of corruption; some sell themselves; 
others, and they are more numerous, honest men, generally 
from the country districts, succumb to the schemes of the 
agents of corruption who set traps for them, entice them into 
bad courses, lead them into gambling, dtc. The legislation 
which the Machine demands or extorts frona the State assem¬ 
blies is very varied: sometimes it is the creation of new offices 
to be distributed among the politicians; the abolition of offices 
held by the opponents of the Machine (“ to legislate out of 
office”) ;■ the reorganization of the public departments enabling 
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tlie Machine to exploit them more easily; fiscal i^vours and 
others to the companies which are its financial backers; the 
reduction of their taxes; the creation of monopolies in favour 
of private individuals; and generally all sorts of laws which 
on dhe pretext or another give rise to expenditure benefiting 
certain persons favoured by the Machine. 

The Machine interferes in a similar way with municipal 
government, which is even the principal sphere of its activity 
and ofj its evil doings, as we are already aware from the 
historic^ sketch of the caucus system. It is more easy to 
“build a Machine” in a city than in a State: the territorial 
area is limited; the elements of the population on which the 
Machine leans are concentrated there and are more homo¬ 
geneous; the spoil awaits, so to speak, the bosses and the 
plundering rings — contracts to be adjudged, public works to 
be given out, “ franchises ” to be granted, .and sinecurfis to 
be created in the municipal departments, or rather on the 
pay-rolls. , 

The administration of justice itself does not escape the influ¬ 
ence of the Machine, forAhe judges, being elective officials, are, 
*like the others, in need of being put on the slate. The sub¬ 
ordinate magistrates, the police justices, taken very often from 
among the “henchmen” of the Machine, are generally its 
humble servants. It is they who, together writh the police, 
help the Machine to control the lower strata of the electors. 
Their duties make them the'nearest and the most influential 
public authority, next to the jJblice, with the masses. It is in 
them that the people should see embodied the majesty of the 
law, and they prostitute it to the Machine. Of the higher 
magistrates the Machine wields the most pernicious influence 
over the prosecuting officers, by making them, as has already 
been mentioned, dismiss or suspend prosecutions against its 
protdgds. The higher judiciary, chosen with more regard for 
the importance of their office, discharge their duties fairly 
honourably so long fts “ politics ” are not involved; but when¬ 
ever the interes& of the party and of its Machine are at 
stake they are sometimes liable to be influenced by parly con¬ 
siderations. . The magic effect of the “ pull ” is not unknown 
in courts of justice, especially on the occasion St the exercise 
of the patronage intrusted to the judges, who not only appoint 
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the clerks, J)ut select barristers for many lucrative berths, such 
as receiverships in bankruptcy, refereeships, etc. The best 
claim in the eyes of the judge to these appointments is not 
the legal knowledge and the professional dignity of the la\^yer, 
but his relations with the boss and the Machine; it is the son 
or the nephew of a conspicuous politician, or a politician him¬ 
self, a member of the Machine, who gets the preference.* The 
most upright judge, whose position, under the' regime of an 
elected judiciary, is rendered so precarious by the heedjessness 
and the caprice of the popular vote, which often make him 
suffer for his honesty, — this judge is; besides, dependent on 
the good pleasure of the boss. If he has incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure, he is a lost man, he will be “ turned down ”; a frown 
from the boss is enough to put an end to the most brilliant 
and most dignified judicial career; he sits in judgment on 
the jSdges, and condemns them for the heinous offence of in¬ 
subordination to the Machine; having got the judge elected 
the Machine considers it has “the right,” as the Tammany 
boss put it recently, “to expect proper consideration at his 
hands.” * • ' 

Thus there is no sphere of public, political, and economic 
activity into which the Machine does not penetrate, in which 
it does not wield an influence used solely for its own interests. 
A detailed analysis of the resources supplied by each of these 
spheres to the operations and the schemes of a Machine, in a 
large city or in a State, would present a really formidable 
whole, transcending in importaucfl all that a,legitimate govern¬ 
ment, however v^t its powers, can aspire to. Mr. Wanamaker, 

*Cf. tbe article In the American Law Review, 1899, entitled “ The Struggle 
in New York for the Independence of the Judiciary from tbe Ckmtrol of the 
Tarty * Boss.' “ 

* This opinion was expressed on the following occasion: the Tammany boss 
asked a Democratic Judge, that is to say, a judge elected on the ticket of the 
Democratic party, to appoint a man of his, a low-class politician, clerk of 
the court. The judge, who did not see why be should turn out the occupant 
of the poet to make way for the creature of the boss,*refnsed. At the next 
election of judges, which took place soon afterward, tHe boss gave orders 
that this judge, who had discharged his duties with the greatest distinction 
for a period of twenty-eight years, should be replaced on the list of party 
candidates by a newcomer whose claims to the bench were i|fl. The con¬ 
vention which noiMnates the candidates, as usual, simply carried out tbe 
order. The excommunicated judge stood as independent candidate with the 
support of the Bepnblloan party, but was defeated at the election. 
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quoted above» has made out such a list for the Republican 
Machine of the State of Pennsylvania. Here it is: 


Parts of the Quat Machikb 

Part A. —A Republican State Committee, which in every part is sub¬ 
jugated to serve, the personal interests of Senator Quay first and the 
party next, without respect to the will of the people. 

Partk^. — Great prestige and patronage, controlled by Quay as a 
United States Senator, with two votes, his own and the other. 

JPott C.—Thirty Congipssmen, with their secretaries, sixty persons, 
whose salaries aggregate $180,000 annually, and who aie responsible to 
the machine for their Respective districts. 

Part D. —The 419 officers and employees of the State government, 
who receive in salaries $1,034,500 annually, and who are selected only 
because they are supposed to be able to deliver the votes of their districts 
to any one the Quay machine dictates. These men are all assessed by 
the bosses. * 

Part E. —The State Senate, with every officer, from president pro 
tern down to pa^-boys, selected to do the machine's bidding. The ex¬ 
penses of the Senate last year were $169,604. 

Part P. —The State House of Representatives, with members, officers, 
* and employees, 267 in number, who drew $468,302 last year. All com¬ 
mittees are selected by the machioe, and are chainnened by men who* 
know no will but that of Senator Quay. Thus his machine absolutely 
controls all revenue and tax legislation. 

Part G ,—8122 post-offices, with salaries amounting to $3,706,446. 
Most postmasters are made the personal agents of the machine in their 
respective towns. • 

Part H. —4149 county offices, c. majority of whom are controlled by 
Senator Quay's mactfine, whose salaries amount to $6,000,000. 

Part L —The Philadelphia Mint, with 438 employes, who receive in 
yearly salaries $326,665. 

Part J. — The offices of Collector of Fort, with 400 employees, who 
receive in salaries $454,000. 

Part K, —The internal revenue offices, with 281 employees, who 
receive in salaries $366,400. 

Part L. —The United States Circuit and District Courts, with forty- 
one employees, who receive in salaries $96,000. 

PartM. — Lea^e*l8land Navy Yard and Senate arsenals, with 666 
employees, who receive in salaries $725,000, making a total of 14,706 
officers and employees, who receive from the State and National Govern¬ 
ments $7,600,911 annually. 

Part K. —tTbe thousands of trustees, other officials and employees of 
ho^itals, State and private ; State prisons, refonnatorles, State asylums, 
charitable homes, State colleges, normal schools, soldiers' orphans' schools. 
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Bcientiflo iiwtitutes and museums who are expected to support the ma¬ 
chine, or the appropriations of their institutions will be endangered. 

Part O. —The combined (»pital of the brewers of the State, their 
thoiisands of employees and dependent patrons whom they control. It 
is alleged to have been the money of the brewers that paid the large^ums 
during Superintendent of Mint Boyer’s administration as State Treasurer 
necessary to make good shortages which saved the machine when his 
cashier, Mr. Livesey, became a fugitive from justice. 

Part P. — Besides the amounts paid for salaries of Slate officera which 
have already been accounted for, the Appropriation Committed who are 
of Quay’s personal selection, disburse $10,000,000 annually ro schools, 
hospitals, penal institutions, etc. The bold manipulation of these funds 
for the benefit of the machine has educated people to regard moneys 
received for these purpc^es as personal contributions from Senator Quay, 
in return for which they must render help to his machine. 

Part Q. — The State Liquor League, whose members are in every city, 
town, hamlet, and crossroads throughout the State, and who maintain a 
pengfuient State organization, having headquarters and representatives 
at Harrisburg durii^ tlie sessions of the Legislature, are always for Sena¬ 
tor Quay’s machine, and form an important part of the machine’s 
operations. • 

Part B. — A large number of the Common Fleas Judges throughout 
the State, who use their license-granting ^ower for the benefit of the 
machine by rewarding those faithful to the cause of Quay, and punishing^ 
those opposed to the machine. 

Part 8. — The millions of withheld school and personal tax moneys 
that are used to further the interests of the machine. At three per cent 
interest, the rate that Smedley Darlington testified last week, under 
oath, his trust company paid, the machine has taken $2,500,000 of your 
money since Senator Quay began his leign. 

Part T. — The bmdreds of subse^ient newspapers who are recipients 
of machine favours, with their army of newsgatherers and correspondents, 
who are forced ^ chloroform public sentiment, and hide the iniquiti^ of 
the machine. 

The principal allies and partners of the machine are the corporations. 
The 15,000 national and State office-holders, and the thousands of other 
officials connected with State institutions, form a small part of the whole 
number of obedient machine men who are constantly at the command of 
Senator Quay, the admitted boss of the machine. The corporation em¬ 
ployees of the State who are controlled for Quay’s use increase the 
number to the proportions of a vast army. • 

The steam railroads of the State employ 86,11? men, and pay Uiem 
annually in wages $49,400,000. Of thU number, the Pennsylvania and 
Reading Railroads furnish 87,911 and 16,083 men, respectively. The 
Vanderbilt system furnislies 12,432 men ; the B^timore and Ohio, 3615; 
the New Jersey^Central, 2864 ; the Lehigh Valley, 12,062 ; and the Dela¬ 
ware, liEckawanna, and Western, 2150. The great street railways of the 
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Sflfte, who have reoetved valasble legislative concessions lor nothing, 
give the machine loyal support with 12,079 employees, who are paid in 
salaries 06t920,692 every year. 

That monopoly of monopolies, the Standard Oil Company, pays annu* 
ally 02,600,000 to its 3000 employees, who are taught fidelity to Senator 
Quay's machine. The Bethlehem Iron Works, whose armour plates are 
sold to the Government for nearly double the contract price offered to 
foreign countries, ^influence their employees to such an extent that in the 
city of Bethlehem* it has been found difficult to get men to stand as anti- 
Quay delg^tes. 

The tho^ands of working-men of the Carnegie Iron Works, it Is said, 
are marched to the polls under the supervision of superintendents and 
foremen, and voted for Quay candidates under penalty of losing their 
jobs. • 

The great express companies who furnish franks to machine followers, 
one of whom is bossed by Senator Platt, with their thousands of men, 
can be counted on for great service to the machine. 

The telegraph companies, whose State officials can, it is said, be ^^und 
at the inner Quay councils, with the thousands of employees distributed 
at every important point throughout the State, and before whom a large 
share of all important news must pass, is one <oi the most dangerous 
parts of the Quay machine.^ 


^ Tha SpaecheSf pp. 231-234. 


SEVENTH CHAPTEE 


THB POLITICIANS AND TUB MACHINB (cOnclution") 

I 

The extraordinary powers, unparalleled under the regime of 
free institutions, which the Machine exercises, centre eventu¬ 
ally in a single man — the boss. What s*rt of man, then, is 
this, who is able to wield such an authority? Let us look 
more closely at this personage who is the embodiment of the 
politicians and their works. 

TWo principal epecies may be pointed out in the genus boss: 
the city boss and the State boss. The type is exactly the 
same, only the features differ: coarser in the one, they are 
often more refined in the other. The origin of the boas is 
always very humble, especially that •of the city boss. This 
latter is a “ self-made ” man in the strict sense of the word. 
In the majority of cases, of foreign, Irish, extraction, the child 
of parents who have recently immigrated, or having himself 
landed on American soil at a very early age, he has begun his 
public career in the streets of a large city as newspaper vendor, 
street-car conductor, actor in a travelling circus, or, better still, 
waiter to a saloon-keeper, Irish'like himself. There be was 
initiated into t|ie mysteries of “ paltics ” by the conversations 
of the heelers and the ward politicians; he learnt to fathom 
the recesses of the human heart, with the insight vouch¬ 
safed into them by the generous properties of drink; and, 
having felt his vocation, he enlisted in the army of heelers, 
with the baton of boss in his knapsack. From a “ repeater ” 
(a man who votes several times over under feigned names) he 
quickly became head of a gang of repeaters, jnd then precinct 
leader. In the meanwhile he has, perhaps, mounted still 
higher on the politico-social ladder by becoming himself a 
saloon-keeper. Or, less fortunate, he has found kis means of 
subsistence an^ hia social position in a sinecure which the 
Machine has procured for him in the municipal administra- 
vot. II— 2 B 401 
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Extending his influence from day to day, he <*)nstmcted 
a small local machine; with its aid he became a member of the 
city council, that promised land flowing with milk and honey 
in tjie form of contracts for public works or even of “ fraii- 
- chise8,”of the monojiolies coveted by wealthy corporations 
which have tlie excellent habit of paying. As district leader’ 
he swallowed up the otlier less able district leaders and was left 
without a rival. A vulgar demagogue, he got the mob on his 
side, ant>, by dealing in its votes, he became the Caosar of the 
Machine and of the city. This stirring and so laborious career 
has sometimes been within an ace of being stopped by still 
more dramatic incidents, such as a criminal prosecution for 
homicide or less serious encounters with the law. However, 
be will perhaps have lost nothing by waiting; as it were by 
chance, justice may suddenly wake up, and, like his illustrious 


^cestor, Tweed, he may some day forget the cares of p6wer 
in the peaceful retirement of a prison. 

The State boss is generally of Amerioam origin. His begin¬ 
nings were also very humble. He has had a more respectable 
.career, although in certain cases his past would not bear 
closely looking into; one has embezzled public money and has 
escaped imprisonment through the intervention of the sena¬ 
torial boss whom he was serving, and who made good the 
defalca,tion; another has on his conscience the death of a man 
killed in a brawl; another was in his youth a confirmed drinker 
and gambler. Having entered “politics” young, the future 
State boss has builfcup his fortune slowly, by the same methods 
as the lower boss. Working as underling for a,big boss, doing 
his jobs in every part of the State, he has made friends with the 
local politicians, he has found out their strong and their weak 
points, and has discerned the use which he can make of each man. 
W^ith the most powerful of them he has concluded offensive and 
defensive alliances. Strengthened by these friendships and 
these supports, extending over the whole State, some purely 
interested, otherj not unmixed with personal affection, he has 
got himself accepted as dispenser of the federal patronage, and, 
after a series of lucky operations with this capital, has ended 
by sweeping the whole State into the sphere of his influence. 

This brilliant career of a man who from such a humble 
start has risen to be master of the government of a large city 
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or of a Stat^, — witliout, as a rule, filling any official position, 
— is, from one end to the other, the triumph of one supreme 
quality; skill in the management of men. The organizing 
genius and the coup d'<xU of the strategist and of the tactician, 
which takes in vast horizons and foresees eventualities, are in 
the boss only the complement and the amplification of this 
first quality. With an inevitably limited stock of good things 
to be provided for an unlimited number of appetites, he per¬ 
forms the miracle of tlie loaves and fishe.s, discerning exactly 
the right slice and cutting ofl; just the proper quantity to be 
given to each man. To some he offers the solid food of places, 
of money, and of pulls; to others the unsubstantial diet of 
promises. He plays with wants and appetites, with credulily 
and vanity, as with so many counters. He is admirably 
equi^ed for this game by his mind, which is profoundly 
calculating, cool, incapable of yielding to the impulse of the 
moment, but very capable of taking sudden and bold resolu¬ 
tions to meet the situation. With this uniform type of mind, 
which is the distinctive mark of the species, the particular 
temperaments vary: there is the brutal, coarse, overbearing 
boss; the amiable and even seductive, or “magnetic” boss; 
or, while devoid of personal “magnetism,” mild, smooth- 
mannered, an “ easy boss, ” nay, even unctuous, like a clergy¬ 
man, so much so that any one who did not know him would 
not the least perceive the hoax if he were introduced to him as 
the Reverend X. Y. Z. But the affability never goes so far as 
expansiveness: the boss is naturally reserved, coiled up — he 
has no confidai;Jt; this is wiser, at‘least he is sure not to 
be betrayed. He hardly utters his plans and his schemes to 
himself; he turns them over in his head and marks them by 
means of mental notes, which he will develop imder the 
pressure of circumstances. 

This Moltke of the Machine has all the less difficulty in 
being taciturn that he does not know the six languages in 
which the great German chief of the staff wa^silent; the boss 
often does not even know his own, he cannot speak or write 
English correctly. It is said of a certain boss, who is at the 
head of his profession, or is at least one of its most famous 
representatives, that his whole vocabulary does not exceed 
three hundred words. In fact, the education which the boss 
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haa received is generally of the poorest; he has hardly attended 
the primary school. Yet owing to the resourceful 'intelligence 
and the dogged energy which distinguish the American, many 
a Ijpss, and especially those who have risen to the position of 
State boss, ends by acquiring a certain polish which shows 
itself not only in his dress and his manners, but appears to fill 
the gaps of his early very defective education. He can turn 
this semblance of culture which he has acquired to account 
with tjie same coolness with which he exploits the varied 
resources of the Machine; he is capable, on the occasion of 
the inauguration of st political club, which brings together 
the pick of the Machine, of quoting the “ constitution of the 
Athenian democracy,” or of expatiating on the dangers of 
the American democracy like a Tocqueville on a small scale.* 
There are bosses who have real intellectual interests. But it 
is a curious fact that these great manipulators of men do not 
turn their attention to anything living, among the things of 
the mind. A famous State boss, one of the most terrible 
realists of Machine politics, seeks mental relaxation in 
Assyrian antiquities. <The reigning boss of the neighbour¬ 
ing State indulges in the study of theology in the leisure 
moments left him by “ politics.” These studies are one of the 
few things which the bosses do disinterestedly, they could not 
well boast of them to their followers, on the contrary even. 
When the rival press, launching out into every kind of attack 
on the boss, accuses him of h'aving embezzled public money, he 
gets the statement, contradictifed by the newspapers devoted to 
him, or threatens an action for slander, because Eighth Com¬ 
mandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” compels the respect of the 
great majority. But when the boss is called an ignorant and 
illiterate man, he takes no notice, and his newspapers are care- 

11 hare had the advantage of hearing a dlsnertation of this kind from the 
month of a prominent boss, who summed np the position of the American 
democracy for my benefit, and dwelt on the important part played by dema> 
goguee and on the danger that there was pf the American people despairing 
of democracy and preferring a monarch, a strong man.” After having 11^ 
tened to the boss for more than half an hoar, I Interrnpted him by aiMng 
artlessly whether he did not think that one of the dangers to which he referred 
was the spaeial^development of the party Organization. N-n«oo/’ be njdied, 
” I don’t think so. You see, yon can’t prevent me havind* infiuence. 1 ask 
my friends to do this or that, and they do it. The newspaper of the rival 
party, no donbt, wiU be sore to say the next day, * Boos X. has decreed tbte.' ’* 
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fnl not toi protest and represent him as a scholar, for that 
might injure him with the masses, with the “plain people.” 

Cultivated or without culture, the boas is, in any event, a 
man of superior intelligence, but of an altogether special Xind 
of superiority, which shows itself in a very delicate apprecia¬ 
tion of particular situations. He is incapable of grasping 
principles; his ideas in politics are hard to. discover : he 
has none, and does not need them. This is not the com¬ 
pass he uses, it is the wind of circumstances and of flersonal 
conjunctures which steers the course of the boas. He is inca¬ 
pable of stating his views on the problems of the day. He is 
neither a writer, nor a speaker, nor even a good talker; on 
the stump ho would cut a poor figure. The stock of eloquence 
necessary for defending, by speech and by the pen, the name 
and style of the party under which the boss operates is sup¬ 
plied by others. * He confines himself to turning their talents 
to account, just as he does those of the district leaders and 
other henchman; hd* himself is invariably nothing more than 
a clever contractor. The few orators who have been dis¬ 
cernible among the higher bosses, the* senatorial bosses, even 
the most brilliant of these orators, were simply rhetoricians 
and polemists, who looked at the great questions of the day in 
their personal aspect, with reference to the persons who were 
involved in the various controversies; they never connected 
their name with a legislative measure or left any other Isating 
trace of their activity. The oppprtunism of which the boss is 
the living embodiment does not allow him to risk taking the 
initiative; he prefers to walk in the shadow of public opinion. 
Incapable of contributing to the movement of ideas, he finds 
it difficult to understand them, he grasps public opinion only 
in its crystallized state, so to speak; its aspirations and its 
impulses escape him, and its revolts take him by surprise. 
Observing and appraising mankind in detail, by their petti¬ 
nesses, the boss is not qualified to appreciate the moral forces 
of human nature; a profound judge of men, he does not under¬ 
stand man. He never credits the citizen in general with vir¬ 
tue and intelligence, he is not aware that these qualities exist; 
his skill lies ii^ seizing on the weaknesses of merfi The few 
moral virtues of the politician which he possesses are nair- 
rowed in their exercise in the same way; he is devoted, up to 
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the point of self-sacrifice, to his friends; a man o$ his word, 
he is so as long as particular persons are concerned; if he has 
promised places or favours he looks on his promises as sacred; 
but^f he has promised reforms on the eve of the elections he 
snaps his fingers at them the day after. The courage and the 
confidence in himself which distinguish him in his acts fail 
him in the domain of ideas; growing timorous all of a sudden, 
he stealthily watches public opinion to see if he can venture 
to go ahead without suffering for it. The general aspect of 
men and of things always escapes him; he is a judge only of 
the concrete, of the' reality converted into small coin. In 
other words, his mftid lacks the all-important qualities which 
make the real leader of men. He has only the intelligence of 
a great wire-puller. 

The methods of the boss are exactly adapted to his mind; 
he does not like discussion, the clash of ideas; he is a man of 
underhand action. He shuns the light of day; his element is 
intrigue, and he revels in it. The resotiroes of his sagacity 
are expended in combinations of mines and counter-mines. He 
> arranges everything secfetly and keeps silence and makes his 
lieutenants keep silence until the moment comes for facing the 
public. But, while working in the dark, the boss does not 
hide himself, he wields his power quite openly. He does not 
deny this, unless it be from a remnant of modesty or by a 
refinement of irony, like the boss that said to a deputation of 
citizens, who had come to adyocate a measure of public inter¬ 
est before him, “I quite agree with you, but,” he added, tim¬ 
idly, “ what can I, a mere citizen, do? ” Certain State bosses 
have their “ kitchen cabinets ” which are summoned regularly 
and are followed by reporters, who wait in the passages to 
find out what has been going on. The publicity attaching 
to the person of the boss, to his sayings and doings, to his 
supposed plans, is by no means distasteful to him: he is treated 
as if he were a gr^at statesman. It must be added that the 
public also takea pleasure, a melodramatic pleasure, in follow¬ 
ing the sayings and doings of the boss. He appears to them, 
according to the description of newspapers which are not 
in the habH of laying on the colours too thiijly, as a sort of 
Mephistopheles and Cagliostro rolled into one, who has end¬ 
less tricks up his sleeve. What is he going to bring out-ef it 
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now, what he going to do, what has he just done — are so 
many questions and hypotheses which help to break the 
monotony of American life. It should be admitted that this 
curiosity is not the only feeling which gains the boss his un¬ 
deniable popularity. This man who, sprung from nothing, 
has reached the very top of the tree, strikes the imagination 
of the Americans and flatters it. They recognize in him a 
master spirit. He excites admiration like those conquistadorea 
who conquered and plundered empires. Even cultivated men 
of high integrity cannot always resist this feeling of admira¬ 
tion for the favourites of fortune, honerft folk or rascals, which 
pervades the air of the New World. One would almost think 
that they are proud of the bosses.* 

In the eyes of the great mass of the “ respectable ” members 
of the party, who do not take an active part in politics and 
who 8nly hear from afar the din of the clash of arms, the boss, 
whose name is in every mouth, appears as a sort of paladin 
who is always in the«breach and fighting for the good cause. 
The hostile cries and the objurgations which accompany the 
name of the boss die away as they descend further and further 
into the lower strata of the community, and the name alone 
reaches these strata encircled with a halo of notoriety. In the 
remote districts the aancta aimplicUaa of the people procures 
for the boss an attachment which sometimes is expressed in a 
touching and disconcerting form when one thinks of the arch- 
corrupter and poisoner of the springs of public life who is the 

object of these sentiments.’ Yet, as a general rule, the boss 

• 

^ A very eminent^ndge expressed his regret to me that I could not see the 
Tammany Hall boss, who was not in Ameri<». “ What a pity/* exclaimed 
the judge, who belonged to a different State and a different party from the 
b<»8, **you would have seen a man, a master-mind ! ** I asked an editor 
of a large independent newspaper to tell me what was the foundation of the 
power of the State boss, who was ruling a free republic like an Oriental satrapy. 
'* The pride In him as a leader,” replied my interlocutor, drawing himself up. 
1 put the same question, about an odious boss of a large city, to a leading 
barrister. ** Why, he is a leader of paen,” he replied, Vitb emphasis. 

t A powerful senatorial boss, a State boss, learnt that a plot had been formed 
in the greatest secrecy to depose him from power, and that several delegates 
to the oonvention had already joined the conspirators. The boss at once 
decided to appeal to the people, and hurriedly sent out thousands of circulars 
to ail the four oornars of the State, cduched in the following terms: I find 
m^nself unexpectedly precipitated into a struggle for my political life. I am 
a candidate lor State chairman. Can 1 have your support ? ** The ffntxeply 
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does not much care to put his popularity to tlie tesf of a popu¬ 
lar vote; he does not often stand for elective office himself. 
Sometimes it is the flagrant inadequacy of his education which 
prerents him from filling a leading position; but more often 
he would run the risk of a defeat owing to his reputation of 
wire-puller and election jobber, whereas, if he keeps behind 
the scenes, he .can quietly pull the strings and secure the return 
of the men who suit him. The State boss likes to rnn for the 
Senate\nf the United States, for the very reason that he can 
obtain this position more easily by intrigue and corruption, the 
Senators being elected, not by universal suffrage, but by the 
State Legislatures; where the boss is often supreme. In any 
event, it is not in the public position which the boas some¬ 
times fills that his power resides. That power is by its 
nature occult and irresponsible. 

The boss none the less derives from it considerable pefsonal 
profit, both of a material and moral kind. The first is the 
most important; he makes money, and often he makes a large 
fortune. For the city boss this is the main, the sole object, 

, as the Tammany boss has of late cynically admitted in pub¬ 
lic.* Cases are quoted, it is true, of bosses who have died 
poor; but there are many bosses alive and well who are very 
rich, who are “worth” at least $500,000, while having no 
avowable source of income. This one has perhaps $5000 salary 
as Senator, but he lives at the rate of $W,000 a year; he has 
a house in town, at the seaside, and in the South, amid groves 
of orange trees. . Another has not perhaps even these $5000 
salary, and si^ends ten or* twelve times as much, buys land and 
houses, keeps race-horses, etc. Where does the money come 
from? In the first place, the boss has absolute control of the 

which arrived, written in a little girl’s hand, ran: “Dear Senator X. Yonr 
letter to father received. Father is dead, but mother and I and the boys are 
here, and we will see that you get the vote for this precinct.” ( Why ia the 
party **boea*'? — an article written, almost at the dictation of a well-known 
boss, for a “ press syndicate,” which supplies articles for reproduction in nu- 
merons periodicals. * This article, which probably appeared, has been obligingly 
communicated to me in proof-sheets by the editors of the “ syndicate.”) 

t When summoned before the committee of enquiry of the New York legis¬ 
lature {MazetCommittee of 1899) , controlled by the rival boss,—the Republican 
State Imss,—the Tammany leader, who is the boss of New York City, was led 
to speak of his profits. “Yon are working for yonr own pocket ? ” he was 
asked by way of conclusion. “ All the time; and you too,” replied the boss. 
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party fund*. Again, he receives commissions given by the 
great contractors for public works, by the companies which 
buy municipal franchises or other favours, commissions paid 
in cash, or in stock of the company, or by allowing him *to 
get in on the ground-floor ” when the company is floated, which 
enables the initiated to indulge in stock exchange speculations. 
In connivance with the State treasurer, his creature, the boss 
speculates with the treasury balances, or deposits them with¬ 
out interest in private banks, which show their gratitifSe by a 
heavy contribution to the party chesty that is, to the boss. 
Lastly, the boss makes money out of the j)ulls which he has 
on the representatives of authority, by ensuring, in return 
for a share in the profits, a lucrative connexion to business 
men, to lawyers: a tradesman who has the boss or his son for 
uomijial partner obtains the preference with the municipal 
administration aitd his goods are accepted without serious 
investigation; it is the same with a law firm in partnership 
with the son of a b<5ss, who is in a better position than any 
one else for dealing with disputed claims on the public purse 
or for appearing before legislative committees which examine 
bills interesting financial companies. It is only fair to add 
that if the* income of the bosses is considerable, their general 
expenses are so as well; the boss has to spend a great deal to 
maintain his political position, to keep up the Machine. 
Sometimes the boss devotes his whole income to this, he does 
not grow rich by “ politics ”; bu^ this disinterestedness does 
not prevent him from getting good things ftir the members of 
his family, by means of the pulls described in the instances 
quoted. 

The “ disinterested ” boss takes to “ politics ” from inclina¬ 
tion ; “ politics ” is his passion, that is to say, not the problems 
of politics in the ordinary sense of the word, but the intrigues, 
the combinations, and the gossip of personal politics. It is 
this kind of politics that he indulges in. (When he has com¬ 
pany at his table he talks “politics ”; when he takes a month’s 
holiday and goes to some island or other he still talks “ poli¬ 
tics ” with the crowd of visitors whom he receives; “ he eats, 
he drinks, he bleeps politics,” — as a well-kno^n political 
personage has said of a famous State boss. The love of power, 
the satisfaction, felt by the autocrat who exalts and humbles 
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men at his good pleasure, is a still more common motive with 
the boss. He enjoys this power behind the scenes and on the 
stage. The tribe of politicians worship him as a king. He 
holds his court even in his country residences; crowds of 
office-seekers hang upon his nod there. At the city conven¬ 
tion or the State convention, often a quarter of an hour before 
the opening of the sitting, the great mass of delegates know 
nothing of the slate which they will shortly vote; they try 
to gueSi it, and await, as if it were the decree of destiny, the 
communication of the .names which “the old man” — as they 
affectionately call the boss — has been pleased, in his inscru¬ 
table wisdom, to adopt. When the boss condescends to come 
to the convention and take his seat in a spectators’ box — in 
case he does not care to be a delegate — the whole audience 
rises and bursts into applause, the band plays “ Hail the 
chief.” The principal lieutenants of the bobs are on intimate 
terms with him, but in their relations there is always the more 
or less perceptible tone which characterizes those between 
sovereign and vassal; he is master of them all, he has the last 
• word. He decides without appeal and without circumlocution, 
he generally speaks with an imperatoria brevitas.' Yet, among 
these vassals there are powerful ones, with whom 'the master 

1A boas who is not unknown to fame, having put me in communi¬ 
cation with one of his lieutenants, the latter, by a singular inadvertence, 
noade an appointment with me at a pieeting of their committee. The members 
of the committee arrived one after the other, and the boss himself. For each 
man he had a civil, for some a kin&ly word, but always so laconic as to be 
almost disconcerting. 'Seated in a comer I watched them; and realizing that 
the presence of a stranger would only embarrass them, I rent up to the boss, 
and said, ** I suppose that your meeting of to.day will not be of great Interest 
to me.” “ Purely administrative,” replied the boss. “ But I should be very 
glad to have a talk with one of these gentlemen.” ” — *1 right.” He cast a 
glance at the meeting, and said, ” Senator I ” and turning to me, added: ” He 
has been Senator in the State Legislature.” I looked at the whilom pater 
conecrtptua of the great commonwealth, and I saw an elderly man with an 
expressionless face and a lame, misshapen body. “ Senator, this gentleman 
wants to talk politics; ^on will be here to-morrow evening at eight o'clock, 
eh f ” A slight winjc from the expressioifleas face showed that be had under¬ 
stood. 1 went to the appointment half-heartedly, not expecting to get much 
out of the promised interview. But, to my astonishment, the expressionless 
faoe lighted up, and 1 had a conversation, of several hours' duration, with the 
Senator, in Which ho gave me some very interesting information about 
“politha,” while correcting himself occasionally, with me prudence of the 
Norman peasant who says: ” Pour nne ann4e qu'll y a des pommes, 0 n’y a pas 
de pommes; pour nne annde qu’il n’y a pas de pommes, il y a des pommes.” 
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has to recly}n, as the King of France had to reckon with the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Normandy, the Count of 
Flanders. From this obligation not even a boss as absolute 
as the Tammany chief escapes; among his district leaders^re 
men who do not depend on the boss either for their livelihood 
or for their position, who engage in “ politics ” from taste and 
ambition, and who wield an indisputable personal ascendency 
in their districts, — they have a crowd of vasaafs and lieges of 
their own. A State boss, were he as powerful as th^Bepub- 
lican boss of Pennsylvania, is exposed to the schemes of some 
of his lieutenants, haunted by the wish to “ set up for them¬ 
selves.” Perhaps it is the Philadelphia boss who is plotting 
to supplant the master, or it is the boss of the second large 
city of the State, of Pittsburg, who wants to play at being 
independent. Sometimes there are open fights; the big boss 
has a bout with his unruly vassals, like Louis XI. with Charles 
the Bold, but in the end he comes to terms with them. When 
he can, he quells revolts by the exercise of authority or by 
sheer corruption; he deposes the district leader who is guilty 
or suspected of disloyalty; or .he rains him in his fief, he ^ 
drenches the primaries with money to prevent the rebel from 
“ getting the delegates, ” without whom the latter is powerless. 
To meet extraordinary expenditure, the boss blackmails the 
corporations, the financial companies, exactly like — and this 
again is a point of resemblance with feudal manners — the 
medieeval king, who extorted money from the burgesses, the 
traders of his good cities, to ge( the wherewithal for making 
war on a rebellious vassal. * 

Such is the boss in his public capacity. In his private 
sphere he is often perfectly honourable; his family life is 
irreproachable, he can be depended on, he is exact in the 
observances of religion, he has his seat in church. This holds 
good, also, of the subordinate politicians. The politician, 
great or small, simply puts in practice, without being aware of 
it perhaps, the doctrine of two moralities,*the one for private, 
the other for public life. With certain bosses the divergence 
between the two moralities is not so wide in practice as with 
certain others^ but one and all wield their power for their own 
interest and not in that of the commonwealth. The boss who 
uses his influence solely for the good of the party, or even for 
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the good of the people, the yirtuous boss, most relegated 
to the realm of romance.’ 

s. II 

The use which the boss makes of his extensive and pene¬ 
trating power ,by no means, however, affects the whole of 
political life; this use is confined to his requirements as an 
electionqering contractor, as an exploiter of the industry 
of elections. He does not try, like the tyrants of the Greek 
cities or of the Italian republics, to assert his power over 
the polis in general, to control all the manifestations of 
political life. All his designs on the commonwealth amount, 
in fact, to running the elections as he likes, putting his 
followers in all the places, keeping out his opponents, 
protecting the first, making the second harmless, and realizing 
the material profits attaching to these places and to the influ¬ 
ence which they procure. The line of public policy to be 
adopted, in itself, is a matter of indifference to the boss. 
^The persons even of the'actors on the political stage are only 
of moment to him in so far as they are for or against him at 
the elections. If he “j)unishes his enemies, ” if he brings about 
proscriptions, it is solely in self-defence; he never meddles 
with citizens who do not go out of their way to oppose him. 
If he is often a despot, he i; so rather from necessity, as a 
matter of business, than from inclination. His wish is, on 
the contrary, to make as many friends as possible, to please 
everybody; for whatever the source of his pow^, the material 
substance of it is composed of the votes of the multitude given 
to the candidates of the boss. A really intelligent boss is 
never gratuitously arrogant and despotic; he wields his power 
of tyrant with moderation and kindliness, and he might repeat 
the saying of Lord Clive: “When I think of my opportunities, 
I am astonished at my own moderation.” ’ 

• 

1 Those who would 1!ke to make the acquaintaDce of such a boss should read 
the noyel by Paul Leicester Ford, The Honourable Peter Stirling, and What 
People Thought of Him, 9th ed., New York, 1896,—a clever book, written 
with a thorougl^kDowledge of American politics. 

^ This saying of Clive, recalled by Mr. Bryce with referetfee to certain city 
bosses who alwtain from robbing {American Commonwealth, n, 111), was 
repeated by one of the most brilliant of American orators, In a recent cele* 
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It might^however, be explained to him that it is no great 
nerit on his part to exhibit so much moderation. That 
Moderation is enforced on him not only by the fact which I 
lave just brought out, namely, that his appetites and kis 
lesires are specialized by the very nature of his means of 
ustion. Even if he tried to go farther he would fall foul of 
the rights of the citizen, reserved by the Constitution, those 
rights against which all the designs of the public authorities, 
like the waves that beat upon the cliff, are directed m vain. 
It is no use for the boss being master of the executive and the 
legislative, they are not omnipotent, irtie American Coustitu- 

• 

brated speech^ aimed at the Tammany Hall boss: '‘This boss need not 
annoonce any penalty against an enemy to gratify his vengeance. Let him 
but express dislike for a person, and ten thousand able men will be raking 
their vdts to invent plans fur the annoyance of the luckless individual who has 
provoked his displeasiiVe. He need never mention the name of the corporation 
which he has doomed to disaster. He has but to frown upon it, and every city 
iepartmont would forthwith discover reasons for assailing it, while the public, 
juick to discover conditions affecting credit, would hasten to throw its securi¬ 
ties upon the market, as if its certificates of stock contaminated the fingers 
that touched them. If he determined to estsfi>lish an engine-house in the 
back-yard of a recalcitrant citizen, it would be unnecessary to formulate his 
iesire in words, but all the same the building would soon be in course of 
sonstroction. . . . 

“ Indeed, as we survey the extent of his powers and the manner in which 
they have been exercised, 1 believe he would be justified in saying with Lord 
Dlive: 'Considering my opportunities, I am amazed at my own moderation.' 
tkmsider for a moment his situation, and then tell me if he be not entitled to 
praise for moderation rather than blame for excess. He can make no public 
ftppeazauce without a bundled hands beid^ ready to carry bis bag or his over- 
scat. To walk with him is distinction among^liticians. To be noticed by 
bdm Is to broaden tha horizon of a statesman’s prospects. If flattery can affect 
him, ten thousand tongues are ready to persuade him that never in the history 
>f the World has a statesman so wIto, so learned, so eloquent, shed upon a 
tiappy country the priceless blessings of his political leadership. If avarice 
:an move him, wealth, beyond its wildest dreams, is within his reach If he 
will allow it to flow to his feet. Where, in all the experience of man, civilized 
>r uncivilized, can we find a i>arallel for power like this? No Boman procon- 
ml ever sent to administer a distant province, no Spanish captain-^neral, 
ruling a transmarine colony, enjoyed equal power to aggrandize himself or to 
Mneflt his favorites. Clive, walking through the treasuy of Moorshedabad, 
when sacks of gold and silver, rabies and diamonds — the accumulated fruits 
>f a tyrannical and unrestrained taxation — were piled on every side, free to 
sake what he chose, no power to question him, no limitation upon his greed, 
>xeept snob as was imposed upon him by his conscience, —Olive, with the 
dohes of Bengal at his feet, enjoyed no such opportunities as the boss of a 
(Tsat American cit^.” (Speechof Mr. Bourke Cockran, of the Slst of October, 
806, at New York.)^ 
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tion has made the fundamental rights of the igian and of 
the citizen safe from oppression by placing them under the 
sovereign protection of the courts, which can annul as uncon- 
stitotional not only administrative acts, but laws them¬ 
selves; and the Judiciary, taken as a whole, is not yet 
under the thumb of the bosses. No doubt, the barrier thus 
erected by thp pact of the Constitution, for the protection of 
individual rights, in marking the extreme limit beyond 
which «t is not allowable to pass, still leaves a certain margin 
for possible encroachment on these rights. Being able to 
exploit only this margin, this border, the boss makes it wholly 
and solely subseri^ent to the interests of his electioneering 
business, in order to get as large a return as possible. The 
influence of the boss, therefore, being always brought back to 
these exclusive preoccupations, has only a partial effect on gen¬ 
eral political life, and the mischief which ibdoes there is, in a 
way, of a local and sporadic kind. This mischief corresponds 
more or less closely to the moral and material needs of the 
boss and of the Machine trying to make their living, in their 
own way. ’ 

The point which is most exposed to the designs of the 
Machine is, in consequence, the municipal administration, 
owing to its ample resources offering abundance of loot and 
being, so to speak, within arm’s reach. The finances of a city 
ruled by the Machine are alvS’ys heavily burdened with useless 
and bloated expenditure. The departments are invariably 
encumbered with a very considerable number of sinecures, the 
sole object of which is to'enable the “ workers i’ of the Machine 
to draw their salaries; useful public works are knocked down at 
extravagant rates; the exploitation of the monopolies in the 
gift of the city is granted for nothing, or for an absurdly small 
consideration. In a word, the results of “ ring ” government, 
which we have witnessed in the municipal history of New 
York, of Philadelphia, and of some other cities, are a regular 
feature of Amevcan cities ruled by bosses, although in a more 
attenuated form. The ratepayers certainly suffer from it, 
they have more rates to pay; but the masses who have no 
rates to pay have no reason to complain of thjs rdgime; they 
gain by it, for the public works of little or no utility which 
the Machine is always pressing for, in order to have oppor- 
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tunity for jjunder, give employment to poor people, and well- 
paid employment, stinginess being by no means the defect of 
the governments carried on by the bosses. The peculation 
caused by the Machine is considerable, but, looking to 4he 
piratical methods which the latter practises in municipal 
administration, it ought logically to be even greater. After 
all, it often turns out that the resources of th^ cities which 
are not afflicted with a Machine are not administered much more 
economically. The depredations committed by the bosses are 
made up for, to a certain extent, by a better, more responsible 
administration of the municipal dep£^ments, which is due 
to the members of the councils of the^ cities and their 
employees being more disciplined. The Machine which selects 
all the candidates for public oifioe at its good pleasure, while 
making them docile instruments, takes care to choose tdiem as 
well as possible; "and once they are installed in their posts, it 
sees that they do not compromise it. Instead of being respon¬ 
sible to the public, they are so to the Machine; the responsi¬ 
bility is deflected, but it is genuine, and all the more that the 
power of the Machine is more centralized, more personal, and , 
more immediate.’ If the Machine is convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of a certain standard of administration, it can enforce it on 
the persons in office more easily than the electors themselves 
could do. Besides this, the great mass of small employees are 
not dishonest; they accept their.places from the Machine to 
earn a humble livelihood. AnjJ when they have discharged 
the first duty of their office, which is to serve the Machine, 
when this tribute on their time, their exertions, and their con¬ 
science has been taken, they honestly give the rest to the pub¬ 
lic. The municipal administration run by the most corrupt 
Machine — I mean Tammany Hall — affords striking proof of 
this state of things. 

Of all the public departments in the large cities the most 
contaminated by the Machine is that o^ the police, whose 
co-operation is particularly Valuable to it. The police in these 

> The Tammany Hall boss in his evidence, quoted above, admitted that he 
was in the habit of telling the municipal councillors who were slack in their 
attendance at the sittings of the Council to bo more roguiar ; ho “ regarded 
It as one of bis functions, as a member of the eiooutlvo committee of Tammany 
Hall, to force sudMitteudance." 
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cities is “full of politics”; and so long as it is a question of 
“politics,” that is to say, of the operations in -which the 
Machine is interested, the public cannot count on the protec¬ 
tion of the police. It shields from the public the frauds com¬ 
mitted, at the primaries and at the elections, by the followers 
of the Machine; it molests the Machine’s opponents when 
they want to exercise their electoral rights; it winks at the 
law-breaking drinking-saloons, at the gambling-hells and 
houses 'tjf ill fame, which pay blackmail to the Machine. 
But in other respects the police really does its duty, and does 
it, on the whole, fairly well. The other municipal depart¬ 
ments are also infe&ted with “politics,” but in a lesser degree, 
and to an extent which varies with the audacity of the 
Machine and' the indifference of the public. The Machine 
treats them as a preserve for “ spoils ” — places, contracts, etc. 
It exploits, with this view, at one time the fire brigade, at 
another the hospitals, sometimes even the school boards, by 
putting on them, as a reward, political “workers” for whom 
nothing better can be found. But, however satisfactory the 
administration of the cities governed by a Machine may be as a 
whole, and however properly and conscientiously the employees 
may discharge the routine of their duties, the spirit which 
presides over the administration is always an unenlightened 
one, with no breadth or life, save in the matter of expen¬ 
diture. This inferiority makes itself felt especially in educa¬ 
tional policy; the schools a^e better in the cities which are 
not under the regime of the Machine. 

Nor is legislation wholly contaminated by the Machine. 
The State legislatures, which vote laws, at the bidding of the 
boss, to swell the resources of patronage or to bestow privileges 
or monopolies on companies allied with the boss, also vote good 
laws — laws of public utility. It is even easier to obtain 
such a law with the help of the boss. Instead of agitating 
and bringing the pressure of enlightened opinion to bear on 
the members of the legislature, itus better to apply to the boss; 
the latter will give the order and the law will go through, like 
a letter in the post. The boss will consent to give this order 
if the measure, whether good or not, appears,to him “popu¬ 
lar”; in that case the passing of the law will benefit the 
Machine at the next election. The members of the legisla- 
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tive swssembly, in their turn, will pass it with a readiness in 
which servility blends with confidence in the sagacity of the 
boss. The great preoccupation of the legislators who, in ordi¬ 
nary times, act only under pressure from outside, is to kn^kw, 
when others than the boss demand a measure, “ who is behind 
them.” Are they supported by numerous and influential 
electors? The boss’s word of command reassures them. It 
is sometimes more useful to appeal to the boss, not only over 
the heads of the legislators, but even over the head^of the 
sovereign people. Well-meaning citizens, who are prosecut¬ 
ing a reform or pursuing a certain course of action, in munici¬ 
pal administration as well as in the government of the State, 
are able to convert the bosses to their views more quickly 
than the great mass of the electors, and with a practical effect 
which is at least just as certain. In these cases boss rule 
offer^ the advantages of an “enlightened despotism.” The 
boss exerts the same power to stop obnoxious attempts at 
legislation coming from individual members of the legislature, 
who want to blackmail wealthy companies by bringing in 
bills directed against them. ,If these companies enjoy 
the protection, duly paid for, of the boss, he holds up his 
hand, and the “ striker ” vanishes like a schoolboy caught in 
the act. The boss is equally successful in blocking a 
good measure brought in by an independent member, that is 
to say, a recalcitrant one in the eyes of the boss. Thus, the 
boss acts as a disciplining force; he exerts it on the whole 
political community for good as Veil as fof evil; he keeps a 
hold and a ch^k on the multitude* by the favours and the 
protection whi^ he procures for them against the law itself, 
just as he keeps a hold and a check on the executive officers 
and the legislators. 

But the boss himself is exempt from all disciplining 
authority; the power which he wields is not only usurped, but 
it is also irresponsible. He is, therefore, always liable to step 
out of the moderation which his character*of usurper enjoins 
and which his means of action, as well as the barriers of the 
constitution, impose on him. As with every autocrat, absolute 
power makes him lose his head sooner or later ;»he becomes 
wilful, arrogaift, and tyrannical; he exceeds all bounds in the 
effrontery with which he and his men use the public resources 

vnt.. B 
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for their own benefit. At last the public’s cup of patience 
runs over, a revolt breaks out, and the Machine is “ smashed.” 
This is the fate of every Machine, as it is of every brigand 
to ond on the scaffold. It is only a question of time. A boss 
who has more self-control, more perspicacity, remains longer 
in power; a short-sighted and greedy boss enjoys the present 
hour without restraint, and precipitates his fall. But just as 
the death on tke gibbet of the bandit of Calabria or the Abruzzi 
does n(jt prevent him from having a successor in the wilds 
which were the scene of his exploits, so the Machine which 
has been “ smashed ” is soon put together again by the same 
boss or by another,>to meet* the same fate in the end as their 
predecessors. It is a regime which recalls, to some extent, 
that which was defined by the words “ a despotism tempered 
by assassination.” Here the assassination is only symbolical; 
free institutions enable the revolution to ba carried out in an 
absolutely pacific manner, by the simple action of voting- 
papers. The American people have onjy, according to the 
stereotyped phrase of the stump orator, to “ rise in their might 
and in their majesty,”- and.everything will come right. In 
reality, it is not so much in their “ majesty ” that the people rise 
as in their fury. For a long time impassive and apathetic, they 
start up all of a sudden in a paroxysm of wrath and try to 
vent it on somebody or other; “they want to punish some 
one.” The sovereign people strike without pity and without 
discernment, guilty and innocent will all do to make up the 
hecatomb which thgy must ha^e. Terror runs through the ranks 
of the politicians; the most powerful of them, Jhe head bosses, 
on whose smile State Governors and legislators were hanging 
only the day before, bite the dust. The power of public 
opinion, which is supposed to weigh heavily, in the United 
States, on everybody and everything, like the moira of the 
ancients, reaches the politicians in the end, but it reaches 
them in a more or less accidental way, which excludes all 
regular responsibility. The authority which public opinion 
wields over the ilachine is the authority of Judge Lynch. 

The deference and submissiveness with which the Machine 
is'obliged to treat public opinion are, consequently, limited 
solely to the risk which it runs of awaking the Lynch which 
slumbers in the breast of the public. The Machine, it is tra% 
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pays great attention to public opinion. Every district or ward 
leader carefully watches the state of public feeling and keeps 
the boss informed about it. Sometimes a semi-official canvass 
is taken to ascertain what reception would be given to this*or 
that candidature prepared by the Machine. It is said of cer¬ 
tain bosses that they endeavour, like Haroun-al-Kaschid, to 
get at the opinion of people in the streets, in places of public 
resort, by talking to car conductors, to passers-by, about 
candidatures or other questions of the day. In cases 'Vjjjiere it 
is possible to satisfy public opinion without any great sacrifice 
on the part of the Machine, the latter ’does so with alacrity. 
But this is not often within its power, for if it always con¬ 
sulted the interests of the public, it would ruin its own 
prospects. If it appointed honest people only to. public office, 
they would not consent to -serve it; if it gave up selling 
“franchises,” laws, and “protection” to corporations, where 
would it get the money which it wants for its up-keep and for 
the enormous general expenditure which the Machine of a 
large city or of a State has to meet? The bosses therefore are 
driven by the force of things to disregard the opinion of hon¬ 
est and enlightened people. The generally apathetic and inert 
state of public opinion enables them to defy it with impunity, 
in nine oases out of ten: the difficulty for them is to get over 
the tenth case; and it is for this purpose that they sound pub¬ 
lic opinion, to ascertain the approach of the fatal point. As 
long as they do not think themselves near it, they indulge 
unreservedly in their practices, *and sometimes even take a 
fierce delight iq openly defying puMio opinion; the more or 
less imminent danger which they run makes them look on 
their audacity almost as heroism. They yield only when they 
cannot help it. When the political situation is narrowed 
down to one question, submitted distinctly to public opinion, 
and producing a movement of the public mind in a particular 
direction, the Machine lies low. When it can descry nothing 
but the alternative of defeat or submission ip the behests of 
public opinion, the Machine gives way. But often it tries its 
hand, in spite of this, and it is only after having been beaten 
that it mends ijs ways. Then it brings forward enoellent can¬ 
didates at the elections, adopts a humble, cringing attitude, 
practises virtue, until such time as public opinion goes to 
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sleep again. On the whole, the authority of pujjlio opinion 
in general is only a feeble and yielding obstacle to the 
designs of the Machine; it imposes only partial restrictions 
omthe latter’s power. 

There is a special category of respectable members of the 
party which exercise a certain control over the Machine: 
these are the wealthy persons who, out of party loyalty, give 
the Machine large subscriptions to the election campaign 
funds ;„.they have the ear of the bosses when important candi¬ 
datures are involved. Far more effective is the check imposed 
on the Machine by the Machine of the opposite party: when¬ 
ever the two parties are evenly matched, a small number of 
good citizens can turn the scale in favour of one or the other 
party; the two rival Machines are in that case obliged to vie 
with each other in cultivating the good graces of these inde¬ 
pendent electors, by making up their tickets with names of 
men as resx>ectable as the business of the Machine will allow. 
This intervention of the independent electors as masters of the 
situation supplies a corrective to the Machine, which is daily 
growing more important and more efficacious. On the other 
hand, it is true that the existence of two rival Machines, of 
more or less equal strength, helps each to hold its own and 
ensures it the absolute adhesion of the members of the party, 
who vote for it, in spite of its corruption, in order not to 
endanger the prospects of the party. Whereas, in places 
where the feebleness of the Opposition makes the dominant » 
party safe, the Machine is not followed so blindly, and even 
falls to pieces pretty (Juiokly. There are, r however, very 
remarkable exceptions: in Pennsylvania, for instance, the 
egregious weakness of the Democratic Opposition does not 
prevent the Kepublicans from upholding, in the teeth of all 
resistance, the most corrupt State Machine that has ever 
existed in the United States. 

The most extensive limitations to which the power of the 
Machine and of the politicians is subject are to be found in the 
social and economic character of the particular community. In 
places where the population is more homogeneous, and forms 
smaller setsf in which opinion has consequently more consis* 
tency and asserts itself with more force, the Machine cannot 
take the liberties which it does in large cities where pubUo 
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ipirit is smothered under the huge agglomerations of hetero¬ 
geneous elel^ents brought together promiscuously. Its pro- 
ieedings do not escape the attention of the public so easily, 
ind the Machine is from necessity more circumspect and mgre 
noderate in its desires. In places where there are no large 
mblic works to be tendered for, or important contracts to be 
warded, where there are no powerful corporations with exten- 
>ive interests depending on administration or legislation, in a 
srord, where the material for plunder is not oonsideraye, the 
Machine is necessarily frugal and cannot provide a sufficient 
livelihood for those who have no other 'means of subsistence. 
Hence the parts of the Union least .contaminated by 
:he Machine and the politicians are the country districts. 
There everybody knows each other. Opinion, which is more 
slow in forming among the rgral population and that of small 
sitieS; is more solyls more durable, less spasmodic than in the 
large centres. The electors have both more leisure and more 
sense of their own value, a narrow and exacting sense, which 
procures them more consideration, at least in appearance. 
The Machine, however, does exist aioong these populations, 
but it is more respectable, more attentive to the general * 
opinion. It does not assume the repulsive aspect of bossism, 
it simply appears as a trade-union of all those who live on the 
party or expect something from it, office-holders, aspirants to 
places with their relations and their friends. Compara¬ 
tively speaking, this trade-union is as powerful as the Machine 
of the large city, and, it may be Edded, just^as corrupt. With 
their eyes always fixed on the local leaves and fishes and the 
modest diet p^vided thereby, the politicians of the small 
rural Machine make politics subservient to these interests. It 
is not uncommon in the country districts and the small cities 
for members of the same family to be distributed in the rival 
Machines. The South, which is still largely agricultural and 
where, according to the census of 1890, there were only two 
cities with a population exceeding 100,000,*and only five cities 
with more than 60,000 inhabitants, does not present a very 
favourable field for the development of the Machine. Apart 
from these two large cities. New Orleans and Lqpisville, the 
odious type of the boss is hardly met with in the South. Con¬ 
tinuing, as it were, the old tradition of the South before the 
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Civil War, the Southern boss, if the chief election wire-pullers 
may be thus designated, is fonder of the sentimental gratifica¬ 
tions procured by power than of gain. This is less true of the 
Bepnblican party, which occupies, as against the “Solid 
South,” an inferior political and social position. In the West 
the Machine prospers more, while exhibiting infinite variations 
in the extent of its power and its misdeeds. The. great hotbed 
of the Machine and of the bosses is still the Eastern States, 
which are rich and populous, and where social differentiation 
has made the most progress. 

If on the map of the United States all the parts of the coun¬ 
try where the Machine has developed were coloured red, the 
eye would at once be attracted to the right by a large blotch 
formed by the States of New York and Pennsylvania with a 
strip of the State of New Jersey.on the east, with the State 
of Maryland on the south, and the State of .Ohio on the west. 
This spot casts a faint shadow to the north-east over New Eng¬ 
land, while on the other side, to the wesb the red will appear 
in more or less deep tints on the State of Illinois and will 
stain the neighbouring^ States, marking with scarlet points 
most of the large cities, such as St. Louis in Missouri and 
others of less importance, like Louisville in Kentucky or Min¬ 
neapolis in Minnesota, and other still smaller ones among the 
large ones; then, after making a brief pause in the States of 
the Far West and leaving some patches there, it will flow 
toward the Pacific slope and* deposit a thick layer of carmine 
on San Francisco; .and, finally, jumping right over to the Gulf 
of Mexico, it will cover New Orleans with a similar layer. A 
very considerable space will be left hardly coloured at all or 
will even exhibit the shot colour to be seen in certain fabrics : 
these are regions or cities where the Machine has no stable 
and regular existence; rings of mercenary politicians form in 
them, disappear after a short time, and re-form under favour¬ 
able circumstances. A good many points again on the map 
will appear almost'white, presenting the touching spectacle of 
“good Machines.” But this in truth is an abuse of language, 
an honest Machine is not in the course of nature; it would be, 
more correcfrto say that there are many local party Organiza' 
tions which have not degenerated, which have hot fallen into 
the category of Machines. Every Machine represents a party 
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Organizatiqp, but every party Organization is not necessarily 
a Machine. However fair this distinction may be, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that, in the conditions which govern 
the life of American political parties, every Organizatibn 
carries within it the germ of a Machine which is capable of a 
singularly rapid growth. A population may, so to speak, go 
fco bed with an Organization and wake up with a Machine. 
Hence, the “ Mushroom Machines ” which are a tolerably com¬ 
mon phenomenon. In any event, it must not be forgotten that 
the part of the map coloured red, yhile only a portion 
of the whole country, contains almost a third of the popula¬ 
tion of the United States and represents at least three-flfths of 
its economic interests. This domain of the Machine is daily 
growing larger. The Machine is gaining ground, especially 
in th^ West, where it is invstding districts which appeared to 
be free from it. ‘It is the steady development of economic 
interests which paves the way for it; that development pro¬ 
duces the wherewithsll for exploitation by the Machine, and, on 
the other hand, it more and more absorbs individual energies and 
diverts the attention of the citizens frbm political preoccupa¬ 
tions, while leaving still greater liberty of action to the profes¬ 
sionals of politics. The new chances thus offered to the 
Machine are improved in some cases by its somewhat more 
prudent conduct; in proportion as it consolidates its power, 
it takes more care not to provoke, the opposition of the good 
citizens. The explosion is boun^ to come, but it is slower in 
coming; thanks to the precautions of moral hygiene which a 
good many Maahines adopt, their average life has become 
longer, they are “ smashed ” at less frequent intervals. 

Ill 

But why should this periodical necessity of “ smashing ” the 
Machines exist at all? Why is the power of the Machine, 
even w^en mitigated by the* limitations and>the restrictions 
which we have just been considering, tolerated in the full 
blaze of democracy? The varied materials for an answer to 
this question l^ve already been disclosed to us i!l the course 
of OUT investigation. It now remains for us to recapitulate 
them* in a more piethodioal way. The first and general condi- 
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tioa of the Machine’s existence and success is, of course, the 
extraordinary development of the elective regime and of the 
party system fostered and stimulated one by another. They 
haVe created the necessity for a highly elaborate and intricate 
election machinery, which can be worked only by experts. At 
the same time they have made the task of the ordinary citizen 
so difficult as .to leave him bewildered and helpless, and ready 
to submit blindly to any guidance offered. But why should 
these ecperts be men of the stamp of “bosses,” and how does 
it come about that they are able to keep a hold on the political 
machinery and exploit it so easily? What are their particular 
means and resourdss? The most common explanation given 
is that the Machine disposes of a large patronage, or, again, 
that it lives on rich corporations, and that if it had not one 
or the other of these resources,' or both of them, it would 
die of inanition. This explanation is only partly true, it 
only deals with the material resources. Foremost among 
these, in fact, comes the patronage, the* places in the public 
service of the Union, of the States, and of the municipali- 
, ties; these places, supplemented by the hope of getting 
them, furnish the pay for maintaining the army of politi¬ 
cians who serve the Machine. The more places the boss has 
to distribute, the more firmly established will be his power. 
A city boss dreams of becoming State boss, because this last 
position will make him the dispenser of the State patronage 
and of the federal patronage^ The height of the State boss’s 
ambition is to rise to be a “president-maker,” by no means in 
order to become mayor" of the palace to the President and 
influence the policy of the Union, but in order to secure a pre¬ 
ponderating voice in the distribution of the places, including 
those of the Cabinet. The boss lives as much on the substance 
of the patronage as on the prestige which the possession of it 
gives him; and to enjoy both, he must be the sole dispenser of 
patronage toward jvhom all eyes are turned. If it were pos¬ 
sible to obtain a place irrespective of him, or in spite,of him, 
he would lose caste, the discipline which he wields over his 
men would be relaxed, and the whole Organization would be 
“demoralized.” The number of the places/it the disposal 
of the Machine is constantly increased by the constituted 
authorities, under pressure from it. Besideji the patronage 
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improperly .exploited by the party Organizations there is the 
patronage conceded to the parties by the law, in the form of 
seats on election boards. To ensure the impartiality of 
the proceedings of these boards, they are composed of i€p- 
resentatives of the two principal parties, appointed by their 
respective Organizations and paid out of public money. In 
a large city like New York or Philadelphia, which has more 
than a thousand polling-places or thereabouts, each Organi¬ 
zation is in a position to distribute a large sum every jfear on 
this account. 

Next come the principal direct receipts of the Machine—the 
assessments, the contributions paid by the Sjandidates and by 
the office-holders. The percentage paid by these last yields 
of itself considerable sums. To give an idea of them, the 
case may be quoted of the assessments of the municipal 
employees in the city of Philadelphia: levied at the rate 
of two per cent, they provide, out of the $4,600,000 which 
the city spends in Salaries, $90,000 for the benefit of the 
Machine. The contributions of the candidates are much 
higher, and no elective post escapes this tribute. Even can¬ 
didates for the highest judicial office are obliged to pay a 
large sum which, in New York, for instance, generally runs 
into thousands of dollars. The contributions given to the 
funds of the Machine by private individuals, by wealthy zeal¬ 
ots of the party, important as they are, sink into insignificance 
beside those of the financial or industrial corporations, espe¬ 
cially in the States of New Yor£ and Pennsylvania. There 
the corporation^ pay a regular tribute to the boss, as “price 
of the peace,” that is to say, to be left in peace, to ensure 
themselves against the hostile designs of the legislators or of 
the higher executive officers. Besides this, the corporations are 
liable to extraordinary calls on the eve of a particularly hot 
election campaign, in which the Machine will have to spend a 
great deal. It is difficult to form an acfurate idea of the 
amount of the contributions made by the corporations; yet 
some useful information on this subject may be gleaned from 
'the following data relating to New York: this city'is the 
seat of more Jhan 2100 corporations subject 1* regulation 
by the law and, consequently, standing in need of “ pro¬ 
tection their^ combined capital approaches the total of 
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®2,000,000,000; most of these companies discharge the “price 
of the peace,” and some of them pay $60,000 a year, apart 
from extraordinary contributions amounting to as much 
atf- $100,000.* One may also mention the income which 
the Machine derives from the fStes and the entertain¬ 
ments which it gets up for its workers: it distributes tickets 
of admission at somewhat high prices, $5 or $10 each, to the 
officials and to other persons who are under an obligation to 
it, suck as saloon-keepers, contractors, etc. It is a form of 
extortion which all these persona are obliged to submit to for 
the greater advantage of the Machine’s exchequer. 

The enormous n:&terial resources of which the Machine thus 
* disposes are not.the only foundation of its success; it pos¬ 
sesses also a moral stock which in fact is converted into 
capital like a security into cash. This moral capital 
consists of the deliberate or unconscious' adhesion of the 
various elements of the community. The Machine exists 
and T^orks with their consent, and by no means in spite 
of them. The first of these social elements on which the 
Machine leans is made tip of.its own servants and of its near¬ 
est adherents, of the social category which is consequently 
known by the name of “the Machine element.” These people 
work for the Machine as they would have worked for a manu¬ 
facturer, a merchant, for any one who might have employed 
them. They get their living in “practical politics,” and they 
must do so, for does not the wisdom of nations say: “ a man 
cannot live on wind,” “ people do not go into politics for fun.” 
The work the men of the Machine do for it is undeniable; 
the duties of a leader, of a small precinct leader and of his 
lieutenants, who have to oil all the wheels of the Machine 
from day to day, are by no means a sinecure; they are ex¬ 
tremely absorbing and keep the mind in a constant state of 
tension. The work is rather dirty; this may be, but there 
are so many trader which involve handling unpleasant things; 
every trade Itas its processes, and “ practical politics ” has its 
own; the use of these processes is not so much a matter of 
ethics as of technique. “ It is perfectly idle to ask oneself if* 
it is for goofi or for evil,” said a member of Ta^nmany Hall to 

>Cf. ths srdcle by Mr. Joseph Biahop, “The Price of the Peace” (The 
Omtuiy, 18M, V<d. 48). , « 
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me, who g#,ve me a sketch of the methods of the Great 
Wigwam, “it is neither bad nor good, it is politics.” The 
character of the pay, which consists of “spoils,” is not ob¬ 
jectionable either, it is almost part of the natural order of 
things. When the Creator, after making the two great lights 
of the day and of the night, made the two great political 
organizations, he ordained that they should divide the public 
offices between them. It is therefore only fair that these 
offices should be given to the men who have “worked”- 
for the party, and to them alone. It .is a disregard of this 
truth which would be scandalous and would constitute a 
danger for the public morality, nay, even for the public order 
of the American democracy. A small boss once spoke to me 
with bitterness of the head bosses, who sometimes bestow 
placqp on persons who do not belong to the Organization, to the 
detriment of thosS who “ do the work ”; “ if this goes on and 
becomes the general practice, we shall have a monarchy.” 

It is by following* this train of reasoning that the men of 
the Machine come to consider the indej)endent members of the 
party who oppose the Machines as hateable and contemptible; 
these citizens not only prevent them from earning their living, 
but even try, while posing as champions of honesty, to get 
hold of the offices, without having “ done the work ” for the 
party; they are therefore hypocrites, full of “humbug and 
cant.” At the best, they are only “doctrinaires,” “college 
professors,” “star-gazers,” for t^e government without par¬ 
ties which they dream of is an ide^ as absurd as it is flagi¬ 
tious. The immorality is all on the side of the “ reformers,” 
who sacrifice the interests of the party to the'ir vanity and 
their ambition, who do not scruple to sow discord, whereas 
they, the men of the Machine, sacrifice everything to “har¬ 
mony.” They feel proud of being “harmonious,” being quite 
ready to waive the other virtues. “ Harmony ” is for them the 
sum and substance of morality; it generalizes in regard to 
public life the sentiments of fraternity which unite the poli¬ 
ticians in their private relations, and which assume the aspect 
■at one time of professional solidarity, at another of personal 
attachment. 3^ese sentiments, therefore, do not^top even at 
the frontiers of the parties. While fighting one another 
aoooidiug to th^ rules of the game, the politicians of the rival 
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Machines are often ready, not only to make co^imon cause 
against the outsiders, but to help one another, to the detri¬ 
ment of their own parties. For instance, a small Bepublican 
boss, to oblige his Democratic colleague and friend, who wants 
to get a friend of his own, a Democratic candidate, elected .to 
a small post, orders his men to vote for that candidate, 
although he is a Democrat. The considerations by which the 
politicians are guided in thus acting have been put into words 
by one'of them, who said to Mr. Theodore Boosevelt, “ There 
are no politics in politics.”' This enigmatic utterance meant 
that in the world of politicians no heed is paid to the political 
conventions of society. Far from being utterly depraved 
men, the politicians profess rather a clan morality, which is 
often in opposition with the morality of society at large. 
The Machine, however, is but stfengthened thereby: thq. per¬ 
verted clan morality justifies the conduct hnd stimulates the 
enthusiasm of the numerous category of those who give their 
mercenary support to it. ‘ 

In addition to this category, the Machine has on its side, in the 
first place, the mass of 'the people. The criminal and semi- 
criminal elements, the dMassis of every kind, who swarm in 
the large cities, are devoted to the Machine, because it buys 
them with cash or protects them against the law. In all com¬ 
munities, even the best regulated ones, there is at the lowest 
depth a social residuum composed of “ Catilinarian existences,” 
— to use the celebrated phrE^e of Bismarck,— who are hostile 
to public order, not only from their vicious nature, but also 
from an inherited feeling of revolt against the State, which 
has dammed the torrent of individual will and passion. The 
Machine of the American parties has realized the unique com¬ 
bination which consists of protecting the low “Catilinarian 
existences ” against the public authority by the influence 
which it wields over this same authority, and, while ensuring 
them impunity, keeping them in check by this very means. 

The popular stratum which is Superior in point of morality, 
but wretched, having only precarious means of existence, and 
which swells the army of the unemployed, also gets as8istanoe> 
from the representatives of the Machine; the bqss rdgime, with 

1 Marine Politics in New York Cityt reprinted In American Ideals and 
other Essays^ New York, 1897, p. 122. , * 
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its costly administration of the cities, does but benefit a num¬ 
ber of huinble folk. The interested philanthropy and the 
other attentions lavished by the politicians win them the 
hearts of the people. It is no use denouncing the bossed as 
public malefactors, laying bare the corruption of Machine rule. 
The people answer, “It is good enough for us.” In fact, 
they do not see the harm done by the politiijians, but they 
know their urbanity and their generosity. Between a couple of 
drinks taken at the bar, how many stories are not told of how 
the local leader of the Machine has got this man out of a diffi¬ 
culty, has given coal to another, has distributed flour among a 
number of neighbours, has sent wreaths tb the humble obse¬ 
quies of the destitute? Can it be said of such a man that he 
is a worthless individual? The boss Tweed, when publicly 
convicted of monstrous depredations and sent to prison, lust 
none of the esteem and admiration in which he had been held 
by the lower orders of New York; they were convinced that 
Tweed had fallen a, victim to the nefarious designs of the 
rich, ho who was so kind to the poor. It is of no consequence 
that the Machine prostitutes itself to the rich, to the “ cor., 
porations ”; its local representatives, who are close to the peo¬ 
ple, and who are themselves of the people, only get more 
credit from being so with the masses owing to the feeling of 
class antagonism which lurks in the popular mind and which 
is stirred by the sight of those rich; while the money re¬ 
ceived from them enables the Machine to establish itself 
the more flrmly in the favour of the poor. Besides, the 
Machine does jiot relieve their material wretchedness only, 
it also relieves their moral wretchedness. The leaders of the 
Machine have a kindly word for the humblest inhabitants of 
their district; they share in their joys and in their sorrows; 
they find a sympathetic smile even for the halt and the 
maimed; they shed a ray of human brotherhood on the most 
miserable of creatures. They do it auton^tically, in the way 
of business, to everybody without distinctiqn; but they none 
the less appear as ministers of the cult of fraternity in a higher 
degree than the priests of the churches and the professional 
philanthropist: they are nearer to the people,*they come in 
friendly contact with them every day, and the people have con¬ 
fidence in them. They ofier it a counterfeit of charity and fra- 
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ternity, but if the people accept it so readily, the reason is that 
the real article is very rare, or inadequate, or badly distributed 
in society as it at present exists. The men of higher rank who 
colne down as it were from the moon to exhort the people to 
vote for honest candidates opposed to the Machine, are strangers 
to them, and the people have no confidence in them because 
they belong ta another social sphere. The habits of mind and 
the manners of these latter, even of the most well-meaning of 
them, often only ofier fresh food for popular prejudices; they 
have too great a regard for themselves; they are too gentle¬ 
manly; they are “kid-gloved.” Few of them are able or willing 
to stoop to the metlft)ds of the politicians, with which it is easier 
to get the ear of the people. These last the people does know, 
they are “the nicest men,” and it prefers to vote with them for 
dishonest candidates, who often sere also “ the nicest men^” 

Not that the lower-class elector prefers the corrupt man; he 
desires what is right at least as ardently as the “ kid-gloved ” 
gentleman, his instincts impel him no less strongly toward 
what is honest and what is just, but he appraises honesty and 
, justice in his own fasbichi. In his eyes the man who does his 
neighbour no harm, and who even does him good, cannot do 
harm to society and to the community. The lower-class elec¬ 
tor still judges everything by the standard of private morality; 
he is as yet incapable of rising to the height of social mo¬ 
rality. The primitive morality of the masses delivers them 
into the hands of the Machine as inevitably as clan morality 
attaches the tribe ef politicians to it. The intelligence of the 
masses does not preserve Ithem any better from the attraction 
exercised by the Machine. The effort required to disengage 
the jmlitical questions at stake, to consider them in them¬ 
selves, and to .understand them, is too great. The popular 
mind is perfectly accessible to reasoning; sound arguments 
find an echo in it, but the question must be well defined and 
distinctly presented. Once the problem is grasped, the 
lower-class electpr is just as capable of exhibiting public spirit 
as any one else. But the difficulty is to get at him and to 
make him open his mind confidently to arguments coming* 
from outside here, again, the social differentiation which is 
at work in the United States, in their turn, as in the countries 
of the Old World, erects a barrier between the people and the 
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cultivated ^et, and accentuates the class antagonism which 
prevents common action. 

Among the humble electors there is a large category which, 
in the opinion of many people, embodies in a special degtee 
this venality, this narrow morality, and this ignorance, and, 
for that reason, supplies the Machine with most of its sup¬ 
porters. The electoral category thus indicted, is formed by 
the “foreign element,” that is to say, by the immigrants. 
Coming from countries with less advanced politicalainstitu- 
tions, where they had lived in degradation and in misery, and 
incapable of promptly assimilating the spirit and the manners 
of the American democracy, these foreigners, naturalized as 
American citizens, whose number is counted by millions, can¬ 
not but become an instrument of political demoralization and 
lower the political level of Idie Republic. It would, therefore, 
be only too natural that they should supply the Machine, 
especially in the big cities, with its largest following. I, for 
my part, was somewhat inclined to share this opinion when 
I arrived in the United States. But a careful enquiry con¬ 
ducted on the spot has made me,, if n«t abandon it entirely, at , 
all events qualify it very considerably. Almost all the men 
of sound judgment whom I have been able to consult, in the 
East as well as in the West, of American stock themselves and, 
some of them of very old stock, protested against the theory 
according to which the “ignorapt foreigners” are the great 
culprits in the political disorders which afflict the democracy 
of America. My personal observations have only confirmed 
me in their viqw. No doubt, the ilewly naturalized citizens 
are, for the most part, ignorant, but the proportion of igno¬ 
rant electors of American origin is not less great. The 
wretched immigrants are easily4>ought, but the poor natives 
of the country are exposed to the same temptation, and not 
only the poor ones. 1 have already had occasion to point out 
that bribery is rife even in the rural districts of New England 
among the well-to-do farmers, desoendan1;s^of the Puritans. 
Again, in the contests with the rings and the bosses, initiated 
by good citizens, the latter often obtain as active and disin¬ 
terested support from the naturalized citizens* as from the 
others. By way of explanation of the phenomenon of bossism, 

I w»8 sometimes told that “ the Irish need a leader.” True, the 
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Irish are easily brigaded and they do not contribute much to 
the purity of the municipal administration in places where 
they are in great number, but this great number never consti¬ 
tutes a majority of the electorate; besides, they are by no means 
inaccessible to good influences. Several other foreign ele¬ 
ments supply, taken altogether, excellent civic material, such 
as the Scandioavians, the Germans, who are always found, 
the great majority of them, on the right side in all important 
political conjunctures. Even the Jews who have escaped from 
the ghettos of eastern Europe promise to develop civic 
qualities on American soil. 

The upshot of the matter is that the immigrants make the 
task of democratic government rather more complicated; but 
the difSculty is only relative and temporary. The rising 
generation is assimilated with remarkable rapidity, and with 
an abandonment of its early associations that is ofteR too 
complete for the taste of the older generation. The children, 
anxious to be the same as their American companions, refuse 
to speak the mother tongue even at home, and the parents wit¬ 
ness with a sore heart tlie inevitable disappearance of the last 
fragment of a past which is not less dear to them because it 
has been spent in tears. The influences to which the young 
immigrants are subjected and which they in their turn intro¬ 
duce into daily life are those of the American environment. 
The movement started in the, last few years against immigra¬ 
tion in a country which had always welcomed with open arms 
the oppressed and the unsuccessful of the whole world, is not 
so much founded on facts As due to the calculations of the poli¬ 
ticians who, in order to get a little popularity, trade on the 
spirit of vulgar nationalism and on the professional envy and 
jealousy which foreign compatition excites in certain sections 
of the working community. The bill against foreign immigra¬ 
tion, which had been passed by Congress, was killed by Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland’s ve^to just as he was laying down power. An 
American who Ijears a glorious name has summed up the 
whole question in the following words: “Our danger is not 
from the contamination of foreigners, but from the surrender • 
of ideals upon which self-governments rest or d^e.” * 

* Letter from William Lloyd Qarrieon, of the 20th of December. 1S96, to 
the editor of the Evening Po8t of New York. 
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The custody of these ideals is naturally entrusted to the 
social class which is superior to the masses by its knowletlge 
and its wealth; but this class, which is called in the United 
States “ the better element ’’ because it is better off, does not 
fulfil its mission; it leaves the public interest to its fate, and, 
far from opposing obstacles to the Machine, only makes things 
easier for it. The abdication of the better element due to 
manifold considerations which, however, may all be referred 
to the eminently materialistic spirit that animates the prosper¬ 
ous and wealthy classes. These classes, vihich present differ¬ 
ent grades of well-being, meet in one and the same exclusive 
preoccupation, that of “ making money ”; they embody in the 
highest degree the mercantile spirit of the bourgeoisie in the 
Old World, whil«i exhibiting more nobility than the latter in 
the use made of their wealth; they measure all things hy 
the sole criterion,Does it pay?” Now they find that 
politics “do not pay,” that it is not worthwhile neglecting 
one’s own business to attend to public affairs; that it pays 
better to submit to the depredations of a Machine than to lose 
one’s time in fighting the bosses, at least as long as they keep 
within tile limits of comparative moderation. The race for 
wealth which absorbs the Americans takes up all their time, 
the rich allow themselves as little leisure as those who have to 
earn their living. The only social class which enjoys leisure 
is, according to a sally of Mr. Theodore Eopsevelt, that of the 
“bar-tenders” (barmen in public-houses). The few Ameri¬ 
can millionnaires who are not in business take to sport and to 
other amusements, which fill up their idle time; but it never 
enters their head even to descend into the political arena. 
Many members of the better element think themselves 
“too good” for politics; it is beneath them, it is too “vulgar.” 
They think they have performed their civic duty when they 
have voted the party ticket on the day ot the election; and 
some even do not go so far as this, they d5 not vote at all, 
they are not always aware even that there is an election going 
on, they would not be able to say where their poUing-place is, 
who is their ripresentative in the legislature. All the more 
do they neglect the primaries. They never read jmlitioal 

VOt-. 11? — 2 F 
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newspapers, or only read the headlines. The most “ patri¬ 
otic” among the members of the better element subscribe 
to the funds of the party, but refuse to make any per¬ 
sonal exertion, to devote their time and their energies. And 
this seems perfectly natural to them. “ Only an English land¬ 
lord or a ‘crank ’ can go into politics for nothing,” as was said 
to me by a barrister, — an excellent citizen himself, by the 
way, —who did but interpret the general view of his fellow- 
countrytUien. 

This deliberate or unconscious reasoning, — “ It does not 
pay,” — which lies at die root of the whole passive attitude of 
the better element, is complicated by other considerations, 
some of which, resting on prejudices or sophisms, beguile the 
citizen who is forgetful of his duties, and appear to justify his 
conduct, while others promise a personal reward in return for 
his abstention. The chief prejudice which sways men’s minds, 
to the greater advantage of the Machine, is party fetishism. 
This feeling makes many very “respectable” electors shut 
their eyes to the misdeeds of the Machine; they really believe 
that it is the other part^f^ which is a hotbed of corruption, that 
theirs is honest by virtue of its name. Others, more clear¬ 
sighted, groan inwardly, but take care not to kick against the 
Machine at elections, letting themselves be persuaded that 
the “life of the party is in danger,” and that this is not the 
time to pick holes in the doings of certain representatives of the 
Organization; that it is not an act of civic abdication, but only 
a temporary sacrifice to the'paramount cause of the party 
which is demanded of them. This temporary sacrifice is 
repeated every time, and every time the “ good ” citizens, over¬ 
coming their repugnance, “vote like men,” that is to say, like 
so many sheep. The timorous conservatism which character¬ 
izes most of the members of the better element makes them 
apprehend unspeakable catastrophes if they should leave the 
braten track of th^ party. They have an inkling that the 
methods of the Sfachine are not always clean, but they con¬ 
centrate their thoughts on the great party work which the 
Machine performs by “ getting out the vote ” and descending 
to the lowest^depths of the political communitrjr in search of 
it. The whole economy of the representative -system of 
government appears to them to be realized ^by this pious 
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and mysterious operation of “getting out the rote,” and 
it is seldort that any one of their number is found to give 
the reply which was made by the person from whom the 
representatives of the Machine demanded a subscription for 
the purpose of “ getting out the vote ”: “No, sir, I don’t believe 
in getting out the vote; I’ll give you some money to keep it in.” 
Electors of a philosophic turn of mind take theij stand on the 
proposition that the American government is a party govern¬ 
ment, that parties cannot exist without an organizati^, and 
that, this being so, the organization must be paid for. They 
refuse to see in the boss aught but the organizer of victory 
for their party, and do not see in him th* corrupter of the 
Republic. Other electors, wiser in their generation, but 
deterred by respect for the world’s opinion, are afraid 
of incurring the reproach which disqualifies a man more 
than toy thing elsq in American life, that of being “ imprac¬ 
tical,” of appearing on a level with a “college professor,” 
capable of imagining that action can be taken in politics 
irrespective of one’s party. Certain electors carry their 
independence so far as to speak with cynical unconcern 
of the parties, but, when the election comes, habit reasserts 
itself, and they cannot even make up their minds to “ scratch ” 
the party ticket. In voting for the party, a good many 
electors vote, not so much for it as against the opposite party, 
which seems to them the most corrupt of the two; others are 
hardly under this illusion, but they none the less continue to 
vote for the party solely to makS use of tl)eir vote: to give 
a vote to an independent candidate,’who has no chance of 
being elected, appears to their materialistic mind, accustomed 
to see every effort crowned with a tangible result, as a sterile 
act; it is “throwing away” one’s vote, as if a man were to 
throw away money with which he could buy something, whether 
useful or not is of little consequence; the moral effect of a 
vote which serves solely to assert a principle, to fling in the 
face of the world a protest oi the conscience, is lost on these 
electors, because it is only moral. Lastly, ceAain electors — 
tod their name is legion — have not even to ask themselves if 
they ought to vote the party ticket or not; they are in blissful 
ignorance of evd^thing that goes on within their party, of all 
the {mlitical scandals and the misdeeds of the pblitioians. 
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They do not read the newspapers, or pay no attention to the 
lenunciations, even the most well-meant ones, lauhohed by the 
press against the Machines and the bosses; the press has, 
through its own fault, lost credit with the public. The most 
precise charges brought home to the bosses are treated with 
incredulity by a gi'eat part of the public, and elicit but one 
reply: “It is only campaign lies.” Each of them reasoning in 
liis own way, or not reasoning at all, these electors of the 
better /element all end by voting for the “yellow dog” run by 
the Machine. 

What the party devotion, or the party cant professed by the 
better element, or ignorance and apathy do to deaden the 
political conscience of the great majority of this social group, 
IS done, as regards an important section of it, by personal 
interest. It is no longer the unconscious or half-conscious 
complicity of humble electors anxious about;,their daily bread; 
it is the cool calculation of men who want things which the 
Machine is able to give. With the help of the Machine they 
can succeed better in business, as well as in the profes¬ 
sions, and obtain honours, — honours which in the levelled 
society of the United States offer an irresistible attraction to 
Et number of men. One has no idea how many there are who 
would like “to be something,” to get a public oflSoe, even for 
% short time only, sometimes for itself, sometimes to make a 
stepping-stone of it. Members of the bar cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of the bosses, do not scruple to join Tammany Hall, with 
a view to some position or other, — corporation counsel, prose¬ 
cuting attorney, judge,*—a position which will make the 
holder of it known to the public and extend liis connection in 
case he is obliged to return to his profession. Men who are 
perfectly respectable and intelligent, but who have cast a long¬ 
ing glance on a public situation, look at the Machine’ With 
friendly eyes: they are thinking of the “nomination.” Those 
even who have had an opportunity of displaying their indepen¬ 
dence and their ciVio indignation discover that “ harmony ” in 
the party demands sacrifices as soon as the prospect of an 
important post is in sight. The representatives of the cor¬ 
porations docilely pay their tribute as “price of the peace,” 
holding that their first duty is to think of the interests of 
their share-holders. 
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Those wh^ are not restrained by what they consider as their 
.uty or their interest acquiesce without a struggle or a protest 
rom simple habit or from apathy. The regime of the Machine 
las so blunted public sensibility that it appears as part of tlfe 
latural order of things. Shutting their eyes to the fact that 
t is on the absence of public spirit that the Machine lives and 
irospers, people regard it as invincible (“ you. cannot beat 
hem ”), accept it with a sort of fatalism. They console them- 
elves by saying that there is no help for it, “you see,wit is a 
dant; it must grow.” Even the authprity of Mr. Herbert 
Ipenoer is appealed to by persons who have caught up his 
lame and that of his doctrine; they put th^Machine and the 
losses down to “evolution,” which there is no resisting. 
Moreover, this passive attitude is, it would appear, in con- 
ormity with good democratic doctrine. “It is,” said an 
x-Governor of a large State recently, “ it is good democratic 
Loctrine to let things alone, trusting to time and to the natural 
iperation of events to mend all the tears.” The imperturb- 
.ble optimism, which is one of the essential traits of the 
American character, cherishes a fond belief in the vis medi¬ 
atrix naturae. When confronted with the disorders caused by 
he Machine in political life, this optimism simply says, “ It 
rill right itself,” or, again, “ With Americans the thing rights 
tself.” It is not even shaken by the spectacle of the material 
avages inflicted by the plundering politicians, but replies, 
'We can stand it; you cannot ruin this country.” This is 
ixactly, both in form and in spirit, the reasoning of the Eng- 
ish duke quoted,by Mr. Gladstone in a speech in the House: 
iS the duke’s son was leading a fast life and spending money 
ight and left, his Grace’s steward felt bound to inform him of 
t. “ Indeed,” replied the duke with dignity, “ there is a great 
leal to spend.” So far as the material effects are concerned, the 
ituation therefore is not supposed to present any gravity. 
Is for the misdeeds of the Machine, conside];pd in themselves, 
udged from the moral standpoint, there is nq need either to 
aake a fuss; they are part and parcel of the infirmities of 
kuman nature; men are not angels; “it is human nature.”^ 

• 

^With referenee <lo the human nature'* argnment, bo frequently and so 
omplacently used tiy the representatives of the better element, it is, perhaps, 
ermis^ble to quote a joke from the comio column of an American pa> 
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Or, better still, a good many citizens, -who are only too well 
informed, deliberately shut their eyes and stop their ears, 
— they deny the facts. One would think that, weary of 
tfie ever-present spectacle of bosses, they had made up their 
minds, on waking one fine morning, to cease believing in 
the re^ity of it, and to say to themselves that it is nothing 
but a delusian which takes in sour-minded individuals or 
credulous foreigners. I myself was charitably told to beware 
of this pitfall; and, in order to impress upon me the danger 
which I was running, .the example of an illustrious predecessor 
was pointed out to me, who, on the strength of impressions 
derived from the f>articular people he consorted with, had, in' 
his book, attributed to the bosses and to the Machine a greater 
importance than they really possess.* Lastly, when these 
citizens who assume that they know better are closely pressed 
and obliged to admit that the bosses are not altogether mythi¬ 
cal beings, they declare that bossism is the inevitable out¬ 
come of all government, that without the boss there would 
be chaos. 

Here we have the clihching argument, which expresses the 
real view of the members of the better element; the boss gov¬ 
erns in their place, he relieves them of the tedious duty of 
governing themselves, enables them to attend to their own 
aSairs. And here again is the true explanation of the success 
of the Machine: it is a government. It possesses most of the 
attributes of a government in a high degree, except legitimacy 
of origin and honesty of motive; its staff, the “leaders” and 
the “workers,” are recruited by natural seleqi^ion and not by a 
formal process; they are representative of the great mass of 
the electors; they are united to it and, above all, united among 
themselves by the closest ties of social cohesion, by feelings 

of mutual attachment and feudal loyalty toward the chiefs; 

♦» 

per. “ Fawhat is human nature? " 3fr. “ Human nature, 

my •<m, ia the excuse generally offered by a man who has been acting like a 
bogl*' 

t The remark on foreign investigators being misled by the bad company 
kept during their visit to the United States is of old standing. 
Tooqaevllle dM not escape it either. Benton says of him : ** Toeqneville is 
evidently not intentionally unjust. Bat he is the victim of the company he 
kept while among ns; and bis book must pay the penalty of the impositions 
prac t ised upon him. *’ (Thirty Years* View : 1,114.) 
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individual responsibility and personal merit are the only prin¬ 
ciples whiefc govern their relations; firmness, energy, and 
audacity characterize all their acts. These virtues are exactly 
those which are wanting to society at large, disintegrated, split 
up into seta, inert and cowardly. These vital principles of 
government — absence of formalism, individual responsibility, 
and personal merit — are exactly the contrary of those Which 
society submits to from the Machine itself, like an exoteric 
doctrine which, in the old days, made the vulgar easy 
prey of the astute holders of the esoteric doctrine. Hence 
the extreme difficulty of fighting the Machine. The better 
element must “becojne mad” with ange* in order to rise 
and recover, by an extraordinary effort, the moral force 
which should be opposed to the Machine. And, again, the 
epileptic fit of public spirit is not enough of itself, it cannot 
fill the moral gulf.whioh divides the better element from the 
masses, and which has been dug by the selfish indifference of 
the former and widened by the process of social differentia¬ 
tion. The energetic appeals addressed ^o the masses by the 
good citizens who march against Machine are not alto¬ 
gether a vox damantis in deserto. But to make more sure of 
reaching the masses and to sweep them into its movement of 
revolt, the better element must have recourse to the men of the 
Machine itself, must “fight the devil with fire,” by allying 
itself with the rival Machine or .even with a section of the 
Machine of the predominant party which it is sought to over¬ 
throw. Living only for spoil, eich Machipe stimulates and 
excites appetites and desires until thdre comes a moment when 
it is no longer capable of satisfying them all. Therein resides 
its organic weakness; sooner or later boss rule produces mal¬ 
contents, mutineers, who, after haying, for a long time perhaps, 
struggled without success, help to upset it when it is attacked 
from outside. There must always be a concurrence bf> cir¬ 
cumstances and of forces, a “tidal wave,” to'use the regular 
expression, to get the better aof the boss. Generally, nothing 
short of a change in the fortunes bf the parties is required to 
i>ring about his fall, a change which often is due only to the 
conjunctures of national politics, that is to say, conjunctures 
which have nothing to do with the local situation laid to the 
'door.of the boss. Thanks to the party system, it is almost 
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always necessary to dislodge the party from power in order to 
dislodge its boss. But when this has been done, the Organisa¬ 
tion of the opposite party is always fated to take its place; 
the tidal wave which has carried away the boss will only have 
served, after all, to bring in the rival Machine, often under 
the very flag of the better element which had made alliance 
with it; the muddy channel of public life which had just been 
swept clean is defiled once more. 

But js there, then, no radical cleansing process? A number 
of good citizens, during the last quarter of this century, have 
not despaired, and sfill do not despair, of finding one and 
of ensuring its ad^rption. In fact, this quarter of the cen¬ 
tury, which has been marked in the highest degree by politi¬ 
cal corruption, has also witnessed manifold attempts, differing 
widely in scope, which sought to, lift the American democracy 
out of the condition to which Machine ruje had reduced it. 
To conclude our enquiry, we will now review those attempts 
and recall for a moment the struggles,,, often dramatic and 
always full of instruction, to which they gave rise. 
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THE STBUOOLE8 POE EMANCIPATIOK 

I 

The attempts at shaking off the yoke of the party Organi¬ 
zation began soon after the Civil War. They were brought 
about by the corruption of the party in ^ower, of the Re¬ 
publicans, whose mercenary elements supported by party 
discipline shamelessly exploited the public interest, and 
und^ whose auspices moncfpolies were established for the 
benefit of large industrial and financial concerns. The move¬ 
ment of revolt, therefore, assumed a double aspect — an eco¬ 
nomic and a political* one. The economic agitation broke out 
both in the primitive regions of the West, among the farmers 
who thought themselves injured by the arbitrary tariffs of the 
railroads, and in the East, where it was directed against the 
excesses of the industrial protectionism which dated from the 
Civil War. The farmers’ movement created a hotbed of social 
discontent in the West, which became a permanent menace 
to the political stability embodied in the traditional parties. 
The anti-protectionist movement took the form mainly of 
a propaganda of free trade ideas, and jjecame in its turn a hot¬ 
bed of free x>olitical thought, which attracted prominent men 
and independent minds from both parties, and constituted a 
training-school for the greater part of the staff that was to 
lead, during the next quarter of the century, all the campaigns 
for reform and liberty. The first great uprising, however, 
occurred in the political field on the occasion of the presi¬ 
dential election of ^872. The President «in office. General 
Grant, who, in spite of himsSlf, became the embodiment of the 
rdgime of party despotism and party corruption, built up on 
lihe artificially perpetuated antagonism between the North and 
the “rebel” Sputh, was a candidate for re-election. The 
prospect of seeing this regime obtain a new lease of power 
rous^ the indigestion of several eminent members of tha 
• 441 
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Bepublican party, who were disgusted with rf'grantism.” 
These disabused Bepublicans had just fought, in 1871, a suc- 
c^sfui battle in Missouri, at the State elections, with the 
regular Organization of the party, having joined- the Demo¬ 
crats and declared for a broader and more generous policy 
toward the reconquered South, which would obliterate the 
memory of palst strife. Their conciliatory attitude earned the 
Bepublican secessionists the name, which they accepted, of 
Liberal Bepublicans. On the approach of the presidential 
election, the Liberal Bepublicans of Missouri started a general 
revolt in the whole Union, and decided to run an independent 
candidate against (jrant. 

At the head of the movement was a naturalized German, 
Mr. Carl Schurz. When almost a stripling he took a part, and 
a romantic one, in the revolutionary events of 1848 in Germany. 
Having escaped from prison, he arrived, after a few halts, in 
the United States. Bred on the generous diet of the senti¬ 
ments which inspired the men of 1848, —sentiments in which 
one still finds a fountain of youth at the close of this century, 
which is ending in forgetfuldess of its best traditions and con¬ 
tempt of its noblest ideals, — Schurz Ibarried his exuberant 
young life with that of the American democracy. He under¬ 
stood its grand and admirable side, and, while keeping the 
freedom of a mind precociously ripened by exile, he absorbed 
the American national spirit to a degree which-a foreigner 
can rarely attain. In a comparatively short time he became 
a figure in the jJoliticaJ world, a diplomatist, a general in 
the army of the North during the Civil War, a Senator, a 
remarkable speaker, a brilliant writer. Having risen in the 
Bepublican party, and with it, he now took up arms against 
it to serve the cause of the American democracy; and from 
that time onwards he will be always found in the forefront of 
the battle in all the emancipation struggles of the Independents. 

The dissentient movement of the Liberal Bepublicans filled 
the regular Organization of the party with grave apprehension, 
and appeared to have a good chance of success, especially if it 
won the support, as was to be expected, of the Democrats. The* 
main point was to choose as independent candidate, against 
Grant, a man on whom all the opponents of the regime oonld 
nnite. To make this choice nothing better was bit Iipon 
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than to summon a national convention, in accordance with the 
established Sustom. The convention met at Cincinnati, and 
had the aspect rather of a mass-meeting with an endless crowd 
of delegates, several of whom held their mandate from thetS- 
selves. The professional politicians were there in force, 
attracted, like birds of prey, by the odour of carrion. Yet 
the majority of the convention were animated with pure senti¬ 
ments, and they cheered with genuine enthusiasm the words of 
the opening address, which declared “ that it is the ^ice of 
an exceedingly large and influential portion of the American 
people that they will no longer be dogs to wear the collar of 
a party.” The convention elected Schurz»for its president, 
and adopted a declaration of principles which vehemently con¬ 
demned Orant’s administration and demanded the complete 
obliteration of the effects of 4he Civil War in the laws and in 
their application, «,nd a radical reform of the civil service. 
When the vote for nominating the candidate was taken, the 
convention found itscdf a prey of the manoeuvres and intrigue 
to which national conventions so easily fall a victim. Among 
the candidates proposed, the man who seemed to specially 
commend himself was Charles Francis Adams, the grandson 
of the President Quincy Adams, supported by Schurz and 
several other eminent men, and by the independent press. The 
friends of another less favoured candidate, wishing to defeat 
Adams and Schurz, resolved to run a third candidate, Horace 
• Greeley, the celebrated journalist, who had been one of the 
foremost combatants in the struggle against slavery. Besides, 
a considerable s^tion of the member! of the convention were 
not able to throw off the old man entirely; they still clung by 
too many mental fibres to the Bepublican party, which they 
wanted rather to purify than to destroy. Greeley, an uncom¬ 
promising Bepublican of old standing, had, in their eyes, the 
advantage of combining the new aspirations that animated 
them with the old traditions of the party, dpwn to protection¬ 
ism, of which he was one of <the moat determined champions. 
However, at the first ballots, Adams was well ^ead each time; 
but at the fifth ballot a few delegates suddenly transferred 
their votes to Greeley, the assembly, like all* convention 
crowds, was seized with a “stampede,” and Greeley unex¬ 
pectedly came out the winner. 
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This result was a most unfortunate one. The very great 
popularity which Greeley really enjoyed in the*country was 
not of a kind to qualify him for the chief magistracy of the 
Bepublic, especially under the circumstances. A man of 
remarkable talent, of great moral enthusiasm, of a lofty mind, 
his judgment was far from unerring, his experience as states¬ 
man was nil,.and he was too well known for his eccentric con¬ 
duct to be taken seriously as future chief of the State. An 
out-and-out protectionist, he had to rely mainly on the sup¬ 
port of adherents of .free trade. Greeley’s candidature was 
thus not only a tactical error, but a logical absurdity; and 
with such a standafc-d-bearer the movement of the Independents 
was undoubtedly doomed to &,ilure. There was no means of 
reconsidering the choice, without a fresh split, for they had 
tied their hands, having accepted the procedhre of a national 
convention and the formal sanction which attaches, {b its 
decisions. Mr. Schurz and several of his friends thought for 
a moment of rallying the real Independents, who were freed 
from all allegiance to the Republican party, and of proposing 
a candidate for the Presidency without a national convention. 
But it was too late. Swallowing their profound disappoint¬ 
ment, they closed their ranks around Greeley, and fought 
bravely against Grant and the Republican Organization, but 
they were not followed by several of those who appeared at the 
outset to make common caqse with them. The national con¬ 
vention of the Democratic party adopted Greeley’s candidature, 
on its own account; the latter’s position was not improved 
thereby, and eventually'he was beaten, not l*aving succeeded 
in detaching enough Republicans and in rallying enough 
Democrats. Grant remained master of the White House, 
with the result that “ grantism ” entered on a fresh phase of 
development. 

Thus the movement of the Liberal Republicans failed, and, 
one may say, faile.ji stupidly. For there are good reasons for 
agreeing with one of the principal of them, G. W. Julian, the 
veteran of the anti-slavery struggles, that “Adams would 
have been elected if nominated, and that the work of reform 
would thus have been thoroughly inaugurated, and the whole 
current of American politics radically changed. ” * And there 

1 Political RecolUcHongf 340. 
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are equally eood reasons for adding that Adams’ candidature 
might have "been adopted with greater certainty, and proposed 
to the country with sufficient authority apart from a so-called 
representative national convention filled with an unruly mob 
incapable of deliberation, and at the mercy of all kinds of 
manoeuvres and impulses. The Cincinnati convention showed 
once more, in this respect, that new wine could not be put into 
old bottles with impunity. The very heated election campaign 
which followed the convention was also an object lessor. The 
rancorous violence with which the Eepublicans turned against 
the dissentients only brought out more strongly the political 
and moral antinomy between the system of»stereotyped parties 
and the actual needs of the day. The Liberal Kepublicans 
were “ branded as ‘ apostates ’ from their anti-slavery faith; but 
slavery, replied the dissentients, had perished for ever.” . . . 
“They were oallod rebels, but the war had been over seven 
years and a half.”... “It was charged that they changed 
sides in politics; but the sides themselves had been changed 
by events, and the substitution of new issues for the old.’” 
The alliance of the Liberal KepublicaSis and of the Democrats, 
concluded under these circumstances, set up against the malig¬ 
nant attitude of the Kepublicans not only a moral example, 
but a new method of political action which offered a solution 
of the antinomy in question. This method lifted reality above 
convention, and instead of keeping men rooted in the disagree¬ 
ments and the animosities of the past, brought them together 
or separated them in accordance with the factors of the new 
situations. “ \Vhile facing the savage warfare of their former 
friends. Liberal Bepublicans were suddenly brought into the 
most friendly and intimate relations with the men whose rec¬ 
reancy to humanity they had unsparingly denounced for years. 
They were now working with these men because the subjects 
on which they had been divided were withdrawn, anfi the 
country had entered upon a new dispensatiqn.” * Co-operation 
for a political object betweeir men who had bejn deeply divided 
on another question, was so novel a thing that the Liberal Re- 
• publicans were astonished and touched to “ discover that the 
men whom th^ had been denouncing with suclf hot indigna- 


^Politicat RKOoHectiorUt 345. 


• Ibid., 346. 
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tlon for so many years were, after all, very much like other 
people.”* * 

‘ n 

Discouraged by the miserable failure of the movement 
of 1872, the independent Bepublicans changed their tactics. 
Their number 'increased,, owing to the scandals of Grant’s sec¬ 
ond administration, but they gave up the plan of forming a 
“third party,” an independent party. They thought it wiser 
and more effective to'play a see-saw game between the two 
parties, joining forges with that which should bring forward 
better candidates and better measures than the other. These 
new tactics were adopted on the approach of the presidential 
election of 1876, in a conference of the leading Independents 
of both parties, summoned by W. C. Bryant^ Carl Sohuiz,*and 
a few others. The conference met at New York (Fifth Avenue 
Conference) and addressed an appeal to tl[e people, drafted by 
Schurz, which proclaimed the pressing duty of “ re-establish¬ 
ing the moral character of our government and elevating the 
tone of our political life,” by choosing for President not a man 
possessing virtue of the passive kind, but a champion of radi¬ 
cal reforms. The candidates adopted shortly afterwards by 
the‘national conventions of the parties, Hayes and Tilden, 
having both appeared to combine these conditions more or less, 
the Independents kept in the* background. 

The candidature of Grant for a third term, launched on the 
eve of the election^ of 1880, brought them back on the scene. 
This candidature, contrary to the precedent crfiated by Wash¬ 
ington, which did not allow the same man to occupy the 
Presidency for more than two terms, was contrived by a few 
senatorial bosses. It not only threatened the country with a 
retur^ of “grantism,” of the political corruption which had 
markra the General’s two administrations, but was an auda¬ 
cious attempt by the Machine to lay hands on the national gov¬ 
ernment; the Machine stepped out of the local sphere, which 
had been till then the theatre of its operations, to extend ita 
power. The independents accepted the challenge and took 
the field. In 1879 they had fought an ont-i>o8t engagement^ 


^ Political ReeolUctiOfU, 346. 
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at the elet^ion of Governor and other high State officials in 
the State of New York, of which the vote was to be decisive 
in the impending presidential election. The committee of 
the Eepublioan Independents, which was formed for the 8c- 
casion, selected for its target, so to speak, two candidates of 
the Republican Organization, those for the posts of Governor 
and State engineer respectively, who embodied* the spirit and 
the methods of the Machine. Adopting all the other candi¬ 
dates of the Republican ticket, the committee of the Inde¬ 
pendents called on the electors to protest against the Machine, 
by not voting for the two first candidates, by striking out 
their names on the printed voting-paper.'' It was not a revolt 
against the party that was proposed to them, but a domestic 
cleansing process, “not to bolt, but to scratch; not to desert 
the^arty, but to attempt its purification from within.” The 
plan of scratching adopted by the Independents, which 
earned them the name of “scratchers,” was intended by 
its authors to supply at once a means of keeping the local 
Machine in check and giving a solemn warning to the con- 
cooters of the “third term.” The rfesult of the “scratchers’ 
movement” was not particularly brilliant, but it was not with¬ 
out moral import: twenty thousand or so electors of the State 
of New York abstained from voting for the two boycotted^an- 
didates, thanks to which, one of them was beaten and the other 
came in last on the ticket. The*skirmish of the “ scratchers ” 
was followed by a lively agita^on led by the Independents, 
who founded clubs and associations^ of their followers, circu¬ 
lated politicala-writings, delivered lectures, and, in general, 
prepared the public mind for resistance. Independents from 
some other States (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania) 
joined the “ scratchers ” and sent their representatives to Chi¬ 
cago, where the Republican national convention was being 
held, to put pressure on the delegates and make them’reject 
Grant and every “ politician” candidate. ,To a certain extent, 
perhaps, owing to their rdmonstranoes, but* mainly owing to 
the rivalries of the politicians. Grant was defeated at the con¬ 
vention, as well as his principal rival among “the poli¬ 
ticians,” J. G- Blaine, by a “dark horse” — Garfield. The 
Independents were no longer under the necessity of following 
uptl-=-’ — 
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But four years later, in 1884, this necessity presjented itself. 
J. G. Blaine, who had long been lying in wait for the Presi- 
'^ency, appeared to 'have it in his grasp this time. He was the 
most conspicuous and the most capable Bepublican politician; 
he embodied the “bloody shirt” policy pursued by the party 
towards the South, and the ultra-American spirit in interna¬ 
tional relations; he enjoyed throughout the country, especially 
in the West, an immense popularity, owing to the personal 
magnetism which he possessed in a high degree. But his 
political integrity was. very questionable; he was repeatedly 
accused, without being able to clear himself, of having used 
his official position^ for his personal gain. Is a man of this 
stamp, it was asked, worthy to hold the chief magistracy of 
the Eepuhlic? The Independents decided to oppose his can¬ 
didature. The Bepublican national convention paid no heed 
to this opposition and nominated, by a large majority, Blaine 
for the Presidency and Logan, a crack senatorial boss, for the 
Vice-Presidency. The next day the Independents proclaimed 
themselves in a state of revolt. The investiture conferred on 
Blaine by the national Convention made it the duty of every 
follower of the party to vote for him unconditionally. Is party 
obligation superior to the moral obligation of every citizen to 
keep an unworthy man out of power? Can party morality 
relieve a citizen from the respect due to elementary honesty? 
Must the individual conscience surrender to the formal decision 
of this or that meeting? Sugh was the sphere into which the 
Independents lifted the discussion. They appealed to their 
fellow-citizens to shake off their blind party loyalty; to throw 
over Blaine without hesitation under the circumstances; they 
no longer said, “Do not bolt, but scratch,” but proclaimed the 
“divine right of bolting.” They declared themselves ready to 
vote for the Democratic candidate if the person nominated for 
this {Purpose was an honourable man. Meeting the views 
thus expressed by the Independent Bepublicans half-way, the 
Democratic natic^l convention adopted the candidature of a 
new man, whose whole political conduct was a living protest 
against the methods of professional politicians and party mer¬ 
cenaries or bigots — Mr. Grover Cleveland. Th? Independent 
Bepublicans at once rallied to him with emphasis, not in order 
to become an appendage of the Democratic party, but solely for 
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the particular occasion, in order to ensure the best choice of 
the future head of the State, while preserving the liberty of 
their political conscience. > 

A good many Independents thought it necessary for the 
safe-guarding of this liberty to go farther and adopt a candi¬ 
date of their own “ who would fully and specifically represent 
a conscience vote,” ’ while others wanted to found a new party 
on a permanent basis to take the place of the olS corrupt and 
decrepit parties. “We want not, ” they said, “ an independent 
party: an independent party is one balancing between The two 
parties; we want to found a new party in our country, a party 
of national principles, and which can look f<s:ward to a national 
triumph.But all idea of a “third party” was soon laid 
aside. It did not find favour with some because it was a 
“ party,” because it was likely to imprison men’s minds in a 
new tirganization., One of the most eminent representatives 
of the Independents, Charles Francis Adams, mentioned above, 
had expressed this idea with much force, during the pre¬ 
ceding campaign, of 1880, directed against the “ third term, ” 
and in which the plan of a “ third party ” had also been agi¬ 
tated: “We do not want more organization, more discipline, 
more ‘machine.’ . . . We want more men of thought and 
character, who are able to stand up before us in the full dig¬ 
nity of their personality; and we don’t want so many organs. 
Therefore, when men come to me, as they continually do, par¬ 
ticularly young men, and are discontented and mutinous, and 
suggest the possibility of getting'up a third party, I have but 
one reply — ‘I don’t want a third psfrty.’ I don’t want any 
party; there will always, in this country at any rate, be enough 
of these who will act with parties, but under present condi¬ 
tions I want to stand on my own legs.” • Most of the leaders 
of the independent movement looked on a “ third party ” as ill 
timed for altogether concrete reasons: the Democrats and the 
Independents united could defeat Blaine, divided they would 
ensure his victory. 

, r Report of the National Executive Committee of Republicans and Inde~ 
pendents. Presidential campaign of 1884. New York, 1886, g. 18. 

^ Quoted by B. %. Bridgman, The Independents in Massachusetts in iSM, 
Boston, 1886, p. 9. • 

* Ii^lvidualUy in Politics. Lecture on the 2lBt April, 1880, at New York. 

VOL. iiw-2« 
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The Independent Bepublicans organized themselves defi¬ 
nitely, on the basis of an alliance with the Democrats, in a 
great free conference, which met at New York, on the 22d July, 
1884, and was attended by several hundreds of members, 
representing most of the States of the North. The conference 
entrusted a national committee, under the presidency of G. 
W. Curtis, with the management of the campaign. It was a 
remarkably vigorous one, in spite of the extremely unfavour¬ 
able conditions under which the Independents had to fight. 
They had no local organization; they were attacked with vio¬ 
lence, reviled, and derided. A contemptuous nickname was 
fastened on them,,that of “Mugwumps.” The word, which 
was taken from the language of the Indians, had a great suc¬ 
cess, like that other word of the same language — “caucus,” 
but a success of a more elevated Ijind. In the language of the 
Algonquin Indians, the word “ mugwump ” or “ mukquosnp ” 
meant a chief, a superior man. This nickname was applied 
to the Independents to ridicule their presumption, the moral 
superiority which they assumed; but soon the Independents 
consented to be called by this^name, and it passed into political 
language to denote a citizen who does not make a fetich of the 
party, for whom the party is not an end, but only a means, 
who preserves the liberty of his mind and of his conscience in ' 
his political conduct. The Mugwumps had to create a fight¬ 
ing organization for themselves; the electors disposed to sup¬ 
port the movement were invited, by means of advertisements 
inserted in the newspapers,*-40 send in their names. On the 
strength of the answers received, the central committees formed 
the Independents selected the persons wlfo displayed the 
most interest and put themselves in direct communication with 
them. In a short time there were created a considerable num¬ 
ber of local committees, of clubs which often dispensed with 
all ^rmal organization and recruited adherents by a non- 
pnblic propaganda. It was necessary to deal tenderly with 
the old strongly-footed prejudices which made the fact of 
deserting one’s *party, of appearing not “regular,” looked on 
with horror. In consequence, the appeal for recruits was drawn^ 
up in two foxms, one being sent to those who were only will¬ 
ing to abstain frcnn voting for Blaine, and th6 other to those 
who were ready to vote with the Democrats for Cleveland. 
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The principal scene of action of the independent movement 
was Massachusetts. It was a regular revival of the spirit 
which in the old days had led the great abolitionist fight in 
that State, it was a blaze of moral enthusiasm which fired the 
old Puritan oommcSiwealth and spread beyond it. The young 
people, who had grown up after the Civil War, and on that 
account were less swayed by the passions which fostered 
Republican loyalty, flung themselves headlong into the fray. 
They became missionaries, and, going out into the highways 
to win souls, penetrated as far as the West, sometimes being 
obliged to steer their course at a venture, like the crusaders of 
Peter the Hermit. The purely moral j^ane on which the 
Mugwumps placed the contest for the Presidency, attracted 
the members of the clergy. Pulpit orators, with. Henry Ward 
Beecher at their head, preached sermons and delivered lectures. 
EvcJywhere an oT^torical campaign was carried on, one of the 
most remarkable features of which was the complete absence 
of hired “ spellbinders ”; all the help given was disinterested. 
Schurz was the great protagonist of this campaign; ha was 
indefatigable, exerting his powerful, eloquence in city after 
city, in State after State. The day of battle arrived, and * 
Cleveland was elected President. This result, obtained with 
the aid of the Mugwumps, was highly significant and pregnant 
with consequences; it affirmed that the obligations of morality 
are as indefeasible in political life as in private life; it pro¬ 
claimed that the conscience of tLe elector and private judg¬ 
ment cannot be fettered by the "ties of party; it naturalized 
the Mugwump, gave him citizenship tn American political life, 
with the position of arbiter between the parties; it restored the 
equilibrium between the parties, which had ceased to balance 
each other, by putting the government in the hands of the 
Democrats; and in so doing it offered a practical means of 
demonstrating the absurdity of the belief according to yhioh 
the welfare of the country is bound up with the predominance 
of this or that party,—a belief so naively expressed by the 
worthy woman who said, on hearing of Cleveland’s election, 

, “ Well, the poor won’t have any work this winter, that’s cer¬ 
tain,”— and shared by so many people who think themselves 
more intelligdbt and more clever. 
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The majority of the popular votes obtained by Cleveland 
over his Bepublican rival was only twenty-three thousand, and 
at the expiration of four years the Bepubfican Organization 
brought back its candidate, Harrison, into the White House. 
But the effect of the bolt made by the Mugwumps was by no 
means lost, it contained a moral seed which is never com¬ 
pletely thrown away. This bolt was followed twelve years 
later by a still more formidable bolt, which took place, on this 
occasion, at the expense of the Democratic party. The revolt 
which broke out in that party’s ranks, in 1896, was caused by 
the problem of the free coinage of silver. The idea of the 
miraculous virtue of the white metal having appeared to make 
considerable way among the masses, the Democratic Organiza¬ 
tion hastened to commit the party to this policy, following 
the habitual tactics of the Machine, which, without oaring a 
jot for principles and convictions, espouses those which seem 
the most profitable to exploit. The regularity of the party 
enjoined on every elector who went by the name of Democrat 
the acceptance of the programme and of the presidential can¬ 
didature of Mr. Bryan, adopted at the national convention of 
Chicago. But both of them deeply offended the ideas, and 
especially the interests, of the more cultivated and wealthier 
section of the Democratic party; frightened by the prospect 
of the financial catastrophe' which the establishment of a 
depreciated currency might 'entail, and by the socialistic 
revolutionary tendencies of certain elements allied with the 
silVerites, some capitalists, some men of good sense, and some 
timid middle-class people, who had hitherto voted with the 
Democratic party, concurred in the intention of deserting the 
regular Organization on this occasion. Their number was 
very ^nsiderable; never had such a bolt been seen before. 
While often actuated by personal or class preoccupations, the 
“gold Democrats,”' as the secessionists were called, were 
obliged to invoke the general idea of the independence of 
the elector’s conscience. And never before had this idea been 
so oomplaoenUy exjKranded and so widely accepted,' even by 
those at whos.e expense the bolt was carried out.*' It was pos¬ 
sible to quote the declaration of Mr. Bryan himself, made only 
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I few months before the crisis: “ No convention can rob me 
jf my convictions, nor can. any party organization drive me 
:o conspire against the prosperity and liberty of my countr;^. 

. . A man’s duty to his country is higher than his duty to 
liis party.” A numljer of Democratic electors, who preferred 
»o remain out-and-out “ regulars, ” went so far, however, as to 
jood-naturedly admit tlie case of force majeure which impelled 
their dissentient co-religionists to secede. 

The person of the candidate who, through a concurrence of 
jiroumstances, happened unexpectedly te represent the cause 
ot the gold standard, — Mr. McKinley, the protectionist cham¬ 
pion, — inspired the gold Democrats with but little enthusiasm; 
a good many of them found it difficult to overcome their aver¬ 
sion to give their votes to the Republican candidate. Out of 
consideration for this categoiy of Democrats it was decided to 
put forward an imlependent ticket, for their special use, in 
order that they might be able to vote for ‘‘ Democratic ” can¬ 
didates, and not be tbmpted by the old habit of regularity to 
re-enter the fold at the last moment. The plan of a third 
ticket met at first with determined Resistance from a good 
many gold Democrats, who thought that the forces opposed to 
free coinage should not be divided, and that it was better to 
rally to the McKinley candidature, which had the hest chance 
of beating the silverites. The promoters of the third ticket, 
whose views prevailed, on their side, had no wish whatever to 
embarrass McKinley and were under no illusion as to the 
defeat which awaited their candidates at the poll; but they 
were anxious to 8,flirm their principles and to keep the wav- 
erers and the weak in a state of revolt. The national conven¬ 
tion which they summoned at Indianapolis, to nominate their 
candidates for the Presidency and the Vice-Pi-esidency, gave 
a formal sanction to the bolt, adopting the name of “ National 
Democratic party ” for the secessionists; it drew up a platfbrm 
and selected Generals Palmer and Bucknei as candidates of 
the party. This convention Roffered a very di^erent spectacle 
to that generally offered by these assemblies: the delegates 
srhom it contained presented a real dlita in point of sterling 
moral and inteUeotual worth; the whole atmosph’fere breathed 
sincerity and disinterestedness from the opening to the close. 
If there had been any prizes to be won, if the candidates chc^en' 
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at the convention had had any chance of success, it would 
probably have ended like all conventions. But it Vas attended 
^lely for the purpose of making a manifestation of principles. 
Tne presidential candidate himself, Palmer, intimated clearly 
to the dissentient Democrats that they couM, if they preferred 
it for the triumph of the cause, bestow their votes, not on him, 
but on McKinley. Most of the gold Democrats did so, and 
McKinley was elected, thanks to their support given in spite 
of theh’ differences of opinion with him on questions other 
than that of the currency. He was elected, not because he was 
McKinley, but although he was McKinley. The Bepublicans 
did not triumph £s Bepublicans opposed to the Democrats. 
The victory was not that of a man nor of a party. For the 
ffrst time, at least since the controversy on slavery, the contest 
was fought on a special, clearly defined issue. The bolt o/ the 
Mugwumps turned on the person of the candidate and appealed 
to the moral sense which judges the conduct of men in their 
private or public relations. This time the dispute was once 
more placed on a moral footing, in order to carry the popular 
verdict more easily; bift public reprobation was solicited no 
longer against a dishonest man, but against the “dishonest 
dollar” for the benefit of “ honest money.” From the domain 
of personalities people rose to that of abstract general notions; 
and to make these intelligible to the public mind the appieal 
to the moral feeling had to^be supplemented by a recourse to 
logic. The cause of private judgment in politics thus took 
another and a longer st^ in advance. 

At the same time, the new fact of the (ontest being no 
longer between two parties armed with their reminiscences 
and traditions, with their sympathies and antipathies, but 
between two solutions of a single problem, called for and 
inaugurated a new mode of action, in the form of special 
org^izations grouping the combatants on the exclusive basis 
of the special problem in dispute. To defend tlie cause of the 
gold standard ^ “Sound Money'League” was founded, with 
numerous ramifications in the country, which brought together 
for common action all the opponents of the free coinage ol 
silver, irrespective of their views on other poljtical questions. 
This league contributed greatly to the defeat of the silverites- 
by its, vigorous oratorical campaign in which veteran 
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wumps like ^churz, orthodox Kepublicans, lifelong Democrats, 
fought side by side. Soon afterwards, when, in consequence of 
the war with Spain, the country was agitated by the problem 
of “Imperialism,” pf the ix)licy of territorial conquests in 
which the Republic was becoming entangled, the opposition to 
this policy took shape in an “ Anti-Imperialist League.” This 
free organization brought together men who the day before had 
been fighting one another on a different issue, silverites and 
adherents of gold, Republicans who had never deserteS their 
party, and Independents; they resolved, on this particular 
occasion, to put the currency question all t^e more completely 
on one side, that McKinley’s administration, like all party 
governments, was trading on the confusion of the two ques¬ 
tions and demanding approval for its imperialist policy because 
it rejwesented the good cause'of “ sound money, ” which should 
not be jeopardized.’ 


IV 

Party regularity bSaten down'insiSe the parties, by the 
bolts to which political conjunctures gave rise, and by the 
combinations formed by members of various parties on single 
issues, was also undermined by the independent parties or 
the “third parties,” which we have already seen on the 
political stage in the guise of the party of “ Liberal Repub¬ 
licans.” The other “third parties” were, for the most part, 
formed in opposition to the existing.econoftiic rdgime, they 
were the expression of the social discontent which arose after 
the Civil War, especially in the agricultural West, and which 
I have briefly referred to at the beginning of this chapter. 
The pursuit of economic panaceas gave birth, in this way, to 
a whole series of new parties which, after an ephemeral exist¬ 
ence, disapx>eared to revive shortly under another name and 
promote more or less analogous or kindred objects. First 
of all came the “Grangersor “Patrons ofsiHusbandry,” a 
secret association of farmers whose political activity was dis¬ 
played in the legislative struggle with the railroa^ companies, 
especially in Illinois and Wisconsin; then parties of the 
"Independents” and of “Working-men” in California and 
Ongon; the “I^ljpur Reformers” in New England; the 
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“Greenbackers,” who demanded an unlimited issue of paper 
money as a specific against all economic evils; tb^e coalition of 
t^ie “ Greenbackers ” and of “ Labour Parties ” combined into 
an “ Independent party,” which later on t^ok the name of “the 
National party”; the “Farmers' Alliances,” which resusci¬ 
tated the Grangers; and, finally, the last and the most consid¬ 
erable independent party, the “ People's party ” or “ Populists, ” 
a semi-socialist party largely recruited from among the old 
Greenbackers, and existing alongside labour or socialist party 
organizations of less'importance. All these parties had this 
in common, that they sought to “rescue the country from 
the clutches of the corporations and the monopolists,” and 
looked on the traditional parties as accomplices of these latter 
and as an obstacle to reform. They had a more or less distinct 
notion that this obstacle did not reside only in the special 
character of the ideas or the economic tendencies of the regu¬ 
lar parties, but in their very nature, in the character of their 
organization, their methods, and their nlanners. Thus, in the 
profession of faith of one of the first parties started, in the 
West, against the “monopolies,” the “’People's Independent 
party,” which was formed in California in 1874, one already 
finds this idea expressed with great vigour: the doctrine of 
“party fealty,” the “tyranny of party discipline,” and the 
system of the primaries are denounced as the great political 
evils which must be combated.^ The most powerful of the 

1 The resolutions adopted in the*con8titative assembly of the party declared 
this in the following terms; '*^eeondly, That one of the most serions obstacles 
in the way of political and governmental reform lies in thedoctrine of so-called 
* party fe^ty,’ that tyrannical rule that degrades the citizen and sinks him to 
the servile partisan, rendering him the helpless tool of selfish wire-pnllers 
and caucns manipulators. In view of this long-standing evil, the People’s 
independent party now, In ito very inception, once for all lays down it« funda¬ 
mental principle that parties are mere instrumentalities to be employed only 
in the furtherance of good government; that they should be followed no longer 
than ishlle they act in the interest of the entire people, of which fact each in« 
dividnal must Judge Cor himself; and that It is the duty of the citizen to 
abandon instantly.any party which swdrves from the path of right or passes 
into the control of unscrupulous leaders; and finally, it utterly spurns and 
i^mdlatea the doctrine that any citizen owes allegiance to any political organ- 
intion, or tiuU a pure, upright man in public life can or ought to be undUft 
■paeial obUgauon to smy source short of the people for office or position. 
TWrdly, That one of the great evils whldb earnestly demands correction is 
tile tyiaamy of party discipline, which is maintained tbiough the system of 
y rim a ri gs nad o a no nees, and profeaaimaiti politicians ai^sd by govenaaentel 
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“third parties ” created and developed during the last decade, 
the Populisif party, also declared its hostility to political cor¬ 
ruption and to the methods of the old parties which arrested 
the free development of political life.* 

The advent of these independent parties, which appealed to 
the material interests of the masses and which excited antago¬ 
nism between classes and between different sections of the 
country, between the agricultural West and the manufacturing 
capitalist East, did not fail to throw the ranks of the oid par¬ 
ties into confusion by detaching from these latter a good num¬ 
ber of their adherents, and by introducing fresh elements of 
uncertainty into their existence. The cau^ of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the elector’s political conscience benefited thereby, 
in consequence, but in an indirect or negative way and to a 
limited extent. Most of the new parties had but a local 
existence; their bk-th, their success, and their disappearance 
were only incidents of brief duration in the local contests. 
The Greenbackers aiTd the Populists alone attained the rank 
of a national party, descended with their candidates into the 
lists of the presidential election, and succeeded in winning 
seats in Congress, nay, even in the Senate of the United 
States. But these successes were often due to the alliances 

patronage B&d moneyed power. . . . Thirteenth, That we regard the primary 
election system as now conducted, especially in the large cities, as being 
practically a device which deprives the hottest citizen ol his political Induence 
and clothes the demagogue with power.” — Winfield J. Davis, History of Politi¬ 
cal Conventions in California^ 1S49-1S03, dacramento, 1893, pp. 3.31, 333. 

* The first declaration of the principles ol thaPopulist party, adopted at the 
Omaha convention la 1892, ran as follows: ” The conditions which surround 
us best justify our co-operation. We meet in the midst of a nation brought to 
the verge of moral, political, and material ruin. Corruption dominates the 
ballot-box, the legislature, the Congress, and touches even the ermine of 
the bench. . . . We have witnessed fur more than a quarter of a century the 
struggles of the two great political parties lor power and plunder, while griev- 
ons wrongs have been indicted upon the suffering people. We charge that the 
controlling inffuences dominating both these parties have permitted the exist¬ 
ing dreadful condition to develop without serious effortsto prevent or restrain 
them. Neither do they now promise us any substantiaL^form. They have 
agreed together to ignore in the campaign every issue bntone. They propose 
to drown the outcries ol a plundered people with the uproar of a sham battle 
6ver the tariff, so that capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, trnsla, 
watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and the oppressioiil of the nsurers, 
may all be lost sljfht of. They propose to saorlfloe our homes, lives, and 
chlldrsn, on the altar of mammon ; to destroy the multitude in order to secure 
corruption funds fro^ the^millionnaires.” 
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which they made with the old parties whom they denounced, 
in one place with the Bepublican party, in another with the 
Democratic party, joining forces in each ease with the party 
m a minority against the party in power. This being so, the 
dissolvent action which the Greenbackerii and the Populists 
were able to exert, as a national party, on the old parties, was 
largely neutralized. In several States where the movement of 
the new parties displayed exceptional force, the Democratic 
State 4 (onventions, to take the wind out of their sails, even 
accepted, or rather captured ” their programmes, but the 
Democratic Organizations did not change their conduct or their 
methods on that loccount. The internal life of the Populist 
party did not prove better fitted for reforming the parties, its 
organization was often captured by the politicians just as in 
the old parties. This result was effected with all the more 
facility that, if the Populists had shaken cvff the unreasbning 
doctrine of “regularity,” the bulk of their party was ham¬ 
pered by a no less unreasoning faitli in the, wondrous proxierties 
of the unlimited coinage of silver or of other specifics promis¬ 
ing the immediate advent of .universal happiness. The utopian 
character of the favourite remedies of the new parties, or of 
certain remedies mixed up in their programmes with other 
proposals worthy of all consideration, has, in its turn, limited 
the dissolvent action of these parties. It has even brought 
discredit on the “third pfirties” in general, aided by the 
vulgar fallacy which reasons from the particular to the gen¬ 
eral, and it has .helped to‘popularize the idea that a “third 
par^ ” is always utopian, and that a man of good sense joins 
one or the other of the regular parties. 

This discredit brought on the “ third parties ” has not been 
removed by another independent party which developed, on 
parallel lines, with the parties of economic panaceas and 
whkih aimed at the solution of a problem of a specially social 
character — the suppression of alcoholism. This party took 
the name of Profiibition party, because it demanded the pro¬ 
hibition, by the law, of the manufacture and sale of spirituous 
drinks. Several States, especially in New England, ha^ 
passed, even before the Civil War, laws in this direction; but 
these laws remained a dead letter and were alnlost all repealed. 
The growing harm done by alcoholism and the protmtion 
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granted to the saloon-keeper by the organizations of the politi¬ 
cal parties in return for electoral services received from them, 
led to the formation of an independent political party, with the 
object of destroying the old parties, who were accomplices %f 
the distillers and tHb saloon-keepers, and of obtaining power in 
order to carry the much-needed reform. From 1872 onwards the 
Prohibitionists ran candidates for the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency of the Republic, who, at first, polled an absurdly 
small number of votes (rather more than 5500 in 1873» under 
10,000 in 1876, close upon 11,500 in, 1880). But in 1884 
these figures ran up all at once to more than 150,000, in 1888 
they reached 244,000, and in 1892 more khan 255,000. The 
growing adhesions to the Prohibitionist cause were partly due 
to the concern inspired by the development of alcoliolism, but, 
to a great extent, to the disgust with the old parties which 
was*spreading aniong honest people. A good many electors, 
without having the slightest faith in the heroic remedy pro¬ 
posed by the Prohibitionists, voted for them because, unlike 
the old parties, they constituted a “ moral ” party. Later on, 
considerations of a similar nature induced some electors to 
vote for the Populists. The Prohibitionist party thus served 
as a refuge for disabused electors. In 1884, when the first 
rush took place, a great number of Republicans flocked to its 
standard, not wishing to vote for Blaine, and not having cour¬ 
age enough to turn “ mugwumps ”, and vote for the candidate 
of the Democratic party, which they had always opposed. 
But at the presidential election of 1896 the prohibitionist vote 
fell to 132,000, and it continues to ddcline, because the possi¬ 
bility of making people sober by an act of the legislature is 
beginning to appear more and more doubtful. 

V 

The sphere of local politics, that of the States, was much 
more frequently the scene .of resistance fo party discipline 
and Machine rule; but this resistance had less signifi- 
(Cance, because more often than not it was confused with the 
rivalries of the national parties and the local quarrels of the 
“ins” and th# “.outs.” The movement of revolt sometimes 
assumed considerable proportions, owing to political or eco- 
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nomic conjunctures which profoundly stirred the electorate. 
Thus, for instance, at the congressional elections of 1882, 
which swept away the Bepublican party in several States, the 
cfy, “Down with boss rule,” resounded all along the line, but 
it was but one of the factors which determined the “tidal 
wave”; the danger of an economic crisis, which was then 
menacing the. country, contributed more to the result. Some 
independent movements did take place, which were pitched 
battles^between the people and the Machine, between unrea¬ 
soning “regularity” .and the political independence of the 
elector; great bolts brought into power, into governorships 
and other position^ good candidates of the opposition. Such, 
for example, among the early revolts of the independent 
Republicans, was that of Massachusetts in 1874; later on, that 
of Pennsylvania in 1882. But.all these movements, even 
when victorious, had no lasting effects. , The attempts at 
local independence quickly died away under the concern for 
the welfare of the party in the sphere of national politics; that 
anxiety soon revived party passion and brought the dissentients 
back into the fold. IndiiuRicipal life opposition to the rings 
was, generally speaking, as the reader is already aware, like¬ 
wise confined to spasmodic risings, which left no trace behind 
them. Yet in this last sphere the separation between muni¬ 
cipal affairs and the interests of national politics was somewhat 
more easy to establish in the.public mind. The contests, there¬ 
fore, with the Machine in the municipal field, stripped of all 
extraneous considerations, reduced to the simplest expression 
of their motives and thSir objects, could be more easily con¬ 
ducted without regard to party traditions, and influence elec¬ 
toral manners in a similar direction. In this respect, certain 
revolts which took place against the Machine and the bosses 
in the large cities marked epochs in American political 
methods for the same reason as did the national movements 
which we have just been considering. 

The first of these municipal risings was brought about in 
1871, at New York, by the misdeeds of the famous Tweed 
ring, which carried on its operations under the flag of thq 
Democratic i>arty. It was not, however, the party of the 
opposition that led the attack, its organization was no less 
demoralized than Tammany Hall, as the reader will remember. 
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Public-spirited men with no formal mandate, without the hall¬ 
mark of a oaBcus or of a jMirty convention, volunteered to lead 
the assault against corruption. They formed themselves, of 
their own authority, into a committee, which became famoas 
under the name of*the “Committee of Seventy,” and which 
included men of different professions and political opinions, 
— lawyers, bankers, merchants, professors, men of letters, 
clergymen,—united for the occasion in the desire to rescue 
New York from the domination of the Ring. The Committee 
instituted an enquiry into the abuses denounced by the press, 
proved its case, and brought the members of the Bing to jus¬ 
tice. Then it organized the election cai^paign, at the next 
election, by making the issue turn solely on the question of 
honest government, by appealing to the electors of all the 
parties, and by calling on t^em to vote for honest candidates 
irrespective of pj.rty labels. The Committee also used its 
influence with the State legislature to prevent the adoption 
of measures prejudicial to the good government of the city, 
and to secure the passing of useful laws. The King was dis¬ 
lodged, the abuses were partly correpted, but the attempt to 
set up a municipal government free from party taint was not 
successful. The endeavours to reconstitute the government 
on this basis were viewed in the victorious army itself, by the 
numerous contingents belonging to the Republican party, to 
the Machine opposed to Tammany, as a plan for robbing them 
of the fruits of the victory: so strong was the hold on the 
public mind of traditional party* methods. Soon afterwards, 
the good citizens having relapsed into political lethargy, the 
city of New Yol'k, as we are already aware, found itself once 
more under the sway of Tammany Hall. 

Nevertheless, the “ Committee of Seventy,” which soon dis¬ 
appeared, had not lived in vain; it had made its mark, inde¬ 
pendently even of the temporary relief which it had aSqpded; 
even before the struggles with party tyranny had begun in 
the sphere of national polii^jcs, it had, in 1some measure, laid 
down the new principles of public action, ■sfhioh were about 
, to make laborious progress, at one time in the field of national 
struggles, at another in that of local contests.. In fact, the 
organization tff this “Committee of Seventy,” without any 
popular mandate, broke the prescription established in favour 
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of the demociAtio formalism which had converted the evolu¬ 
tion of the leadership into a mechanical process ;• it signified 
that the moral and intellectual worth which commands adhe- 
sitin by its intrinsic merit constitutes a sufficient claim to the 
leadership without any need of an investiture or formal visa 
conferred, in the name of the people, by more or less repre¬ 
sentative bodies which, in reality, are more or less pseudo¬ 
representative. The precedent was created, and from that 
time onward similar “self-appointed committees” became 
tolerabfy common in Jhe struggles with political corruption. 
Again, the Committee of Seventy, while accepting an alliance 
with the Bepublica^s and the Democratic factions hostile to 
Tammany Hall, outlined a new base of operations, consisting 
not of the stereotyped organization of an existing party, but of 
a free combination of men withouti distinction of party effected 
for a definite object, which of itself is enough to bring about 
this combination. The greater freedom of movement and the 
spontaneous use of his own strength tliu,s ensured to the in¬ 
dividual for political action, in the extra-legal sphere, were 
also secured to him in the legal sphere, thanks to the Com¬ 
mittee of Seventy: the latter established the legal right of 
every tax-paying citizen to prevent, by an appeal to the courts 
of law, the public officials from wasting public property and 
funds. New ways were jminted out to the citizens of guiding 
their individual efforts and combining them in the public 
interest. The struggles against party corruption and tyranny 
were to be crowned with success, at least with moral success, 
in the precise degree in* which use was made of these new 
methods of civic liberty and duty. * 

The most celebrated municipal Bing next to that of Tam¬ 
many, the Gas Bing of Philadelphia, was overthrown by the 
same means as Tweed’s clique. The reader will recollect how 
this ]^ing had made itself absolute master of the Quaker city 
by capturing the Organization of the party, and with what 
audacity it systematically exploit^ the resources of the city. 
He will also renftmber what impregnable positions were held 
by the Bing, how they were fortified by the implicit devotion ^ 
of the followers of the Bepublican party to the party flag, by 
the protectionist interests of which this party 'fras the cham¬ 
pion, by the electoral frauds and corruption, and, finallyj by 
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the defective mimicipal organization. As early as 1871 a 
group of honest members of the Bepublican party created a 
“Citizens’ Mimicipal Reform Association” to remedy the 
abuses. The Association appealed to public opinion by meJtns 
of meetings, speeehes, and literature ; opposed or supported 
candidates at the elections, according as they deserved it, 
without distinction of party, or sometimes ran independent 
candidates in its own name; it prosecuted perpetrators of elec¬ 
toral frauds; it obtained from the State legislature several 
important modifications in the electoraj laws and others. But 
in a few years’ time the members of the Association grew 
weary of their arduous task; the Associat jpn broke up, and the 
Ring remained undisputed master of the field up to 1880, when 
the struggle was renewed by a self-appointed “ Committee of 
One Hundred,” organized .on tiie pattern of the New York 
“Cbramittee of Seventy,” and composed of men honourably 
known in the business world, without a single politician. 

This committee, however, did not include members of dif¬ 
ferent parties, but only Republicans, who wanted to purify 
local public life by reforming the Republican party and by 
making use of Republican elements only. The “ Committee of 
One Hundred” started with a strongly-worded reform “decla¬ 
ration of principles,” and decided to give its support, at the 
impending municipal elections, only to candidates who adhered 
to this declaration. When the convention of the Republican 
party nominated as its candidate for the mayoralty the mayor 
in office, who had not shown hhnself exactly an opponent of 
the methods of the Ring, the “ Conftnittee of One Hundred ” 
hastened to “indorse” this candidate in the hope that he 
would subscribe to the reform. But once in possession of the 
“ regular ” investiture of the party he threw off the mask and 
refused, at the instigation of the Ring, to sign the declaration 
of reform. This incident supplied an admirable demonstration 
of the efficacy of “ reform within party, ” which had and still 
has attraction for so mapy minds convfficed that no better 
political lever can be found than one’s own*party, and that if 
the latter is corrupt, the remedy is not to desert it, but to try 
to convert it to better sentiments, to regenerateait. Yet if the 
“reformers’’•made it a rule not to abandon the party under 
any circumstances, what hold could they have over the degen- 
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erate members of the party who sail under its colours, how 
could they get them to mend their ways? This question pre¬ 
sented itself in all its inexorable simplicity to the “ Committee 
of^One Hundred ”; if it did not want to commit suicide, the 
only course left to it was to turn its back oh the party. This 
is what it did. It withdrew its approval of the candidature 
of the out-goipg mayor, intimated to the Democrats that it 
would accept their candidate if they chose an honourable man, 
and, whf n the Democrats acted accordingly, it adopted' their 
candidate. Having pqt on the same ticket with him, for the 
post of tax-collector, an independent candidate of Bepublican 
origin, the Committee addressed a formal appeal to the 
“Democrats and other citizens,” soliciting their help to carry 
the ticket. At the request of the Committee, sermons were 
preached in the churches of all the, religious denominations on 
the duty of the electors. A current of civip enthusiasm 'ran 
through the city. The election ended in a signal victory 
gained by the candidates of the “ Committee of One Hundred ” 
over the “ regular ” Republican candidates. 

A formidable breach had ^en made in the fortress of the 
Bing, but it still held several municipal posts. The Com¬ 
mittee of One Hundred set to work to dislodge them. Abstain¬ 
ing from all intervention in the State and federal elections, it 
propagated the idea that national politics had nothing to do 
with municipal elections, which should be decided irrespective 
of all considerations of party politics. The Committee asserted 
itself in every loc^ election fey choosing the best of the can¬ 
didates nominated by thef regular parties or proposing its own 
candidates; it sent to every elector’s residence circulars giving 
detailed reasons why this or that candidate should not be sup¬ 
ported; it unmasked the municipal plunderers with an array 
of facts and figures; it offered rewards for any information 
likelyrto lead to the discovery and punishment of the electoral 
tricksters, and maintained a staff of watchers and detectives 
for their benefit in the polling-rooms; terrorized by this vigi¬ 
lance, the agents *of the Bing who perpetrated electoral frauds 
disappeared, and the result of the vote was no longer falsified, , 
the will of th*electors found free expression. In every ward 
the Committee of One Hundred formed its adherents into asso- 
oiations, which worked under its direction on the lines indi- 
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cated. Thanks to all these efforts of the Committee of One 
Hundred, ill a few years the Bing was dislodged, very great 
improvements were achieved in the administration of the 
municipality, its defective organization was reformed to a 
considerable degree, grave abuses were put down. It had been 
proved that an honest municipal government was not an impos¬ 
sibility, that the Machine was not invincible if all the good 
citizens, divided by conventional and meaningless party dis¬ 
tinctions, united against the thieves. But the proof was short¬ 
lived. People grew weary of upholding or supporting the 
reform movement, the civic apathy of some and the sordid 
egoism of others reasserted themselves. •“ The Committee of 
One Hundred could not retain the spoils system, and thereby 
attract the workers. Its candidates, when elected, often 
betjayed it and went over to the regularg, who, they foresaw, 
had more staying qualities. Its members became tired of the 
thankless task of spending time and money in what must' be 
a continuous, unenQing battle. The people became restive 
and refused their support to what jarred on their conservative 
ideas, and what they were pleased to call the dictation of an 
autocratic, self-constituted body. The cry was raised, ‘Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over us? ’ They became tired 
of hearing Aristides to be called the Just. ” * The “ Committee 
of One Hundred ” finished its course, leaving a great example 
in the history of the independent: movements directed against 
the Machine. 

No more appropriate method was discovered for making war 
on the Machine; and whenever in*a city the good citizens, 
weary of boss rule, organized a rising, recourse was had to a 
“ committee of one hundred ” or “ of two hundred. ” Ne w York, 
which had started this kind of committee in 1871, itself felt 
the need, more than twenty years later, of calling in a new 
“ Committee of Seventy ” to save the city from the coriwption 
of Tammany Hall. Engrossed in its business as usual. New 
York had no idea of the disgraceful regime iWas living under, 
when a clergyman of ardent and Indomitable public spirit. Hr. 
Parkhurst, laid his finger on the sore and procured the appoint¬ 
ment of a legislative committee of enquiry (tSe Ijcxow Com¬ 
mittee). The revelations of this body roused the good citizens 

* 1 AlUnsou sad Fgprose, City Oovemment in Philadelphia^ p. 63. 

voLrti—2 a 
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from their torpor, “an appeal to the people of the city of New 
York without distinction of parties ” was drawn nj at a mass- 
mgeting for calling on the citizens “ to rise above partisanship 
to the broad plane of citizenship, and to ^nite in an earnest 
demand for the nomination and election of fitting candidates, 
whatever their national party affiliations, and to form a citi¬ 
zens’ movement for the government of the city entirely outside 
of party politics.” The chairman of the meeting was instructed 
to appoint a committee of seventy persons for the conduct of 
the campaign. These' seventy were chosen so as to give a 
representation to all the parties and to all classes of the com¬ 
munity. The comifiittee came to an understanding with the 
different .political organizations opposed to Tammany; in con¬ 
cert with them it nominated candidates for the posts of mayor 
and other high officials, taken from'among the different partjes, 
and delivered a formidable attack on the whole army of Tam¬ 
many Hall. Tammany was beaten hollow, but the triumph of 
non-partisanship in municipal government was not altogether 
complete. The victory having been won by a coalition, the 
reforming mayor felt bdund' to distribute the public offices 
equitably among the allied parties, instead of paying no heed 
whatever to parties and looking only at the merit of the claim¬ 
ants. In this way, he was led into filling certain posts by 
men who were not much better than those of Tammany. 
Nevertheless, the new municipality gave the city of New York 
a far better government than Jhat of the fallen rdgime; it put 
many things to rights, xsarrying out improvements in the 
administration of the city which were in exact proportion to 
the degree in which the respective municipal departments were 
free from party influence. 

That influence took its tribute on all the movements de¬ 
scribed by the epithet of independent. It was all very well ap¬ 
plying the title of “citizens’ movement” to the revolte against 
the bosses which took place in American cities, and giving the 
name of “citizents’ tickets” to their lists of candidates, as 
opposed to the Machine slates. These names were but a war- 
cry, a cry which a boss, reduced to opposition and to virtuous ' 
courses, adopfi^ himself, in order to dislodge tht Organization 
in power more easily. To succeed, the Independents courted 
mr accepted the alliimoe of a regular party. These allianses -; 
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concluded against the ruling Machine, when they were victori¬ 
ous, helped fflie cause of good government^ first of all, by the 
proof which was afforded that the Machine was not invincibly, 
the spell that protected it was broken. Moreover, a purifica¬ 
tion, at all events a partial and temporary one, of the gov¬ 
ernment was obtained, reforms were secured, which the 
winning side conceded to celebrate its accession and as a 
reward for the help given by the Independents. Tliese latter, 
in their turn, having agreed to “fight the devil witk fire,” 
were obliged to make allowance for the fire. The Indepen¬ 
dents, who, without siding with one of the two parties, 
“ endorsed ” the best candidates or put A)rward their own, 
were similarly more successful in the first case; but when they 
confined their action to this see-saw game, they were apt to 
be optwitted by the Machines, which settled their lists of rival 
candidates in cdllmsion with each other, and thus always won 
the toss whether the Independents cried heads or tails. 

The “citizens’ mcfvements” could not become a real force 
and produce their full effect in purifying local public life 
unless they were prosecuted without* the necessarily onerous 
alliances with the political parties. After the city of New 
York, which had been rescued, in 1894, from the power of 
Tammany, had experienced a few years of the new rdgime, the 
Independents thought that the city was ripe for a genuine 
emancipation movement as regards the parties and the 
Machines, and they fought a battle which riveted the atten¬ 
tion of the whole Union and, it may to added, of the civilized 
world. The muiiicipal election about to take place (in 1897) 
assumed an exceptional importance in itself by reason of 
two facts: the territorial area of the municipality of New 
York had just been doubled at one stroke by the amalgamation 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and several small mu¬ 
nicipalities into a “Greater New York,” which contaitod a 
population of 3,200,000 inhabitants. The ^shatter which cre¬ 
ated this monster municipalhy at the same tipe concentrated, 
the power in the hands of a few high officials: the mayor, who 
■was to be elected for a term of four years, became the almost 
absolute chief yf an army of 30,000 employees; tHfe comptroller 
was to have the management of the finances of the city, the 
annu al budget of wkioh reached a total of 980,000,000, On 
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the other hand, the new constitution of the State of New York, 
adopted in 1895, had provided that the municifial elections 
were no longer to be held simultaneously with the State elec¬ 
tions and the federal elections, in order to prevent municipal 
interests from being mixed up with political preoccupations. 
Taking note of this formal separation proclaimed by the con¬ 
stitution, a certain number of citizens organized a “ Citizens’ 
Union, ” with tlie duty of seeing tliat the separation was a real 
one, and that the municipal government was conducted solely 
in the interest of the^jity, “that the city should be governed 
by the People for the People, not by the Boases for the 
Bosses.”* < 

The Union started a very active propaganda on these lines. 
Its platform boldly proclaimed the principle of non-partisan¬ 
ship and put forward an exclusively municipal programpe.’ 
By means of a sj’stematic personal canvass and a wide distri¬ 
bution of printed matter, these ideas were propagated among 
the masses months before tlie elections.* This time it was a 
real “ campaign of education. ” Asserting emphatically that the 
head of the municipality) to perform his duties propei-ly, ought 
to be free from all obligations towards parties, the Union 
declared that to enjoy this independence the mayor “ must be 
primarily the nominee, not of a party organization, but of a 
combination of citizens acting without respect to party.” In 
consequence, the Union, on the eve of grappling with the peren¬ 
nial enemy of good government in New York, — Tammany, 

^ The City for the People Campaign book of the Citizens* Unlon^ New 
York, 1897, p. 6. • 

Honest, efficient, and Intelligent city goyerument is the object of the 
Union. Every voter who believes in that object is asked to join, without 
regard to his opinion as a Republican, a gold Democrat, a silver Democrat, or 
ae a member of any national party whatever. The Union has no concern with 
Coinage, Free Trade,or Protection,or with National or State partisan politics 
in anj^ form. The Union demands an honest and efficient administration, 
good schools, clean streets, more breathing spaces, better housing in the over¬ 
crowded parts of the c^ty, better rapid transit facilities, strict siywrvlsion of 
tbs ci^*s franchises, a full return for public privileges granted to corpora¬ 
tions, and a just and^fair enforcement of local statistics and ordinances. . . . 
The Otlzens* Union is by no means opposed to the national inurtles; it taikM 
BO dtizan to abandon his party. The Union merely demands that onreltyt. 
oAom shall no longer be chosen because they ara raady amd able to promote 
the idmt and amUtions of one or the other of the national jMtrties. In national 
eleetioBS we must have national issues, but in city elections city issoes aloBa 
rikonld bf oonsldared ** {The City for the PeopUt Ibid*). 
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— refused to enter into negotiations with the Eepublioan 
Organizations and the other party organizations opposed to 
Tammany Hall, did not wait for them to settle a ticket which 
might perhaps have been acceptable to the good citizens, but 
itself selected, in jiferfect independence, as candidate for the 
post of mayor, Mr. Seth Low, president of the University of 
Columbia, who had a brilliant municipal record as a reforming 
ex-mayor of Brooklyn. To ascertain the reception which Mr. 
Low’s candidature would meet with among the general body 
of the electors, the Citizens’ Union asked for the signatures of 
all those who approved of it. In a short time it collected inore 
than one hundred thousand signatures f>om men of every 
political party and of every rank in life. 

This direct appeal to the people, for the choice of a candi¬ 
date, over the head of all the regular organizations, and this 
popular investituae whicli ignored party distinctions, was a 
veritable revolution in American political methods. And if 
it became the practice, the occupation of the Machines would 
be gone. The prospect of the defeat of Tammany was small 
consolation to its Republican rival ;• its own existence was 
endangered. The Republican Organization would have readily 
consented to the candidature of Mr. Low, who was a Republi¬ 
can in national politics and a very popular candidate, but on 
condition tliat this candidature was adopted by it in the 
first instance; in that case its pre,stige as Organization would 
be left intact. In short, "it was the monopoly of nominations 
assumed by the party Organizations that was inexorably chal¬ 
lenged. injecting the advances of the Republican committee, 
the Citizens’ Union and Mr. Low were determined to remain 
free of all connexion with the party Organizations up to the 
end, leaving them to join the Union, and accepting help from 
whatever quarter it came. Unwilling to submit or to stand 
aside, the Republican Organization preferred, in order to 
make the movement of the independents a^failure, to deliver 
Greater New York into the hands of Tammany. The reader 
is already aware how the Republican Organization set about 
4ihis; it put forward a third candidate, an orthodox Republican 
intended to attract the votes of all the “ good ” Republicans and 
prevent them from going over to Mr. Low. The campaign 
WM ^otly contested, the Machine conducted it in their usual 
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fashion, by dragging in the future of the party with its glori¬ 
ous past, the currency system, the anarchy and the socialism 
Tjfith which the silverites, headed by Mr. Bryan, menaced the 
Republic — everything, in fact, except the question of honest 
government for the city. Mr. Low an<f his followers were 
violently denounced as persons who, out of vanity, infatuation 
and egoism, had wantonly laid their hand on the integrity of 
the party. The members of the Citizens’ Union had no tradi¬ 
tion, no orthodoxy to invoke; they could appeal only to the 
intelligence; they had nothing to promise but good govern- 
menf; they could only attract men and lead them on by enthu¬ 
siasm for the gooil cause. Enthusiasm of this kind was not 
wanting: humble workmen brought their day’s wages as a 
contribution to the funds of the campaign, small anonymous 
donations flowed in^ and, what was not less significant, many 
men of the “ better element, ” of the business world, descended 
into the lists to fight the good fight, some openly, others under 
the veil of anonymity. Thus, a few wealthy corporations sent 
large anonymous subscriptions to the Union, not from modesty, 
like several small donors, .but from fear of the Machines, 
which would take revenge on them. The Bepublican boss, it 
would appear, also received help in money from the bosses 
of other States. 

Out of close on 600,000, votes recorded at the poll, Mr. Low 
obtained nearly 160,000, .the Bepublican candidate over 
100,000, and the Tammany candidate nearly 230,000. The 
Tammany “tigei;” fastened its claws once more on the 
metropolis of the New World. The result of this great con¬ 
test made an immense sensation; it saddened not only the 
friends of “ reform ” in the United States, but also in Europe, 
where it was even thought to sound the death-knell of attempts 
at municipal regeneration and almost of American democratic 
government. This view was a mistaken one, because it con¬ 
sidered the result,of the election in itself only, independently 
of its antecedents. People fsrgot that non-partisanship, 
which, for a quarter of a century, had been striving so labori¬ 
ously to make its way, had hitherto asserted itself in declara^ 
tions, in waf^cries rather than in actual warfare; that it had 
been fighting with varying success alongside the regular par¬ 
ties, with their aid; that this was the &st time that it deliv-. 
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erejJ battle ^olely on its own account and with its unaided 
strength against all the Machines combined. To have 
received, under such conditions, one hundred and fifty thovP 
sand votes, deliberately given to a candidate opposed to the 
bosses, in a city as little capable of displaying public spirit 
as the city of New York, was undoubtedly a success. The 
analysis of the vote made this success still more significant: a 
very, considerable number of the votes obtained by Mr. Low 
came from wards inhabited by the populace and by the lower 
middle class. No doubt Tammany triumphed once more this 
time, but on the dark horizon of American public life a bright 
gleam had appeared. 

The result of the election showed that the struggle under¬ 
taken against the Machine was not a desperate one, but it also 
proved — for the hundredth time, it is tfue, or for the thou¬ 
sandth— that it w*as not by sudden attacks culminating in a 
furious assault that ,the enemy could be overcome; that to 
lead the electors away from the Machine it was necessary to 
make efforts just as persistent as the Machine itself makes 
to win and to retain them. The' politicians of the Machine 
looked after the electors day after day, they attended to ttis 
business morning and evening, for years together, and not only 
during election time. The “ reformers ” had never acted but 
in a spasmodic manner, by fits and starts; when they roused 
themselves it was always too late, 'the politicians were always 
a long way ahead of them in the popular mind. The mode of 
action of the “ reformers ” was anything butT calculated to fill 
this gap: excellent persons, exceedingly well-meaning, they 
were too fond of oratorical arguments, they expended their 
energies in making big speeches, in voting solemn resolutions, 
in firing off denunciations which were often too vague, of too 
general a character to hit the culprits exactly and point t|iem 
out to the world. The “ reformers ” did not know how, or but 
seldom made up their minds, to put their shofHder to the wheel, 
whereas the Machine did nothing else — it worked” the 
electors, one by one, caring nothing for the effects of elo¬ 
quence. Even the more or less successful “citizens’ move¬ 
ments,” in which the “reformers ” took their turn of “work,” 
as, for instance, the movements which have just been related 
in the preceding^agee, were paralyzed in their effects by the 
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exertions which they entailed: the heroic character of t^se 
efforts soon wore out the zeal of the “reformer!,” and ffled 
iliem with a conceit which made them complacently celebrate 
a triumph on the occasion of the slightest success. While the 
members of the committee of seventy or of one hundred and 
seventy were feasting, were pouring forth torrents of reciprocal 
congratulations at their banquets and having their photographs 
taken, the Machine was collecting its battalions and quietly 
recovering its positions. To checkmate the Machine, or at all 
events to cope with it, it was necessary to display a less 
heroic, but more m^ethodical and more steady, activity, to place 
the free action inaugurated by the citizens’ movements on a 
permanent basis: such were the conclusions which experience 
suggested and which attempts have been made of late years to 
put in practice. These attempts* opened a new chapter in the 
history of the independent movements hnd of American 
political methods. 


VI 

The new departure consisted in non-partisan associations, 
leagues formed on a permanent basis for systematic warfare 
against civic indifference and political corruption. They had 
almost always aimed at municipal government, which they 
sought to emancipate for ‘good and all from the power of 
the political parties; and they employed the means of action 
which had nearljr all been already resorted to by the tempo¬ 
rary organizations of the committees “ of seventy ” or “ of one. 
hundred.” The continuous practice, however, of these methods 
gave them a new scope and an effect which was all the more 
intense that they became the object of a certain specialization 
on jj^e part of several leagues. Some of these assumed the 
functions of vigilance committees, which kept a daily watch 
on the people’s‘representatives and the officials, and put 
constant pressure on them to‘keep them in the path of 
duty. They also made it their business to detect infringe¬ 
ments of th* law and prosecute the offenders. Other Jeagues 
were rather committees of investigation gnd«of initiative in 
legislation; they studied and followed the actual working of 
the different branches of municipal administration, painted 
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out their defects or abuses, prepared schemes of reform, 
di4tted legi^ative proposals, which they enforced on the atten¬ 
tion of the constituted authorities and of the assemblies. 
Others, again, endeavoured to form, by combining together, 
centres of moral energy and of civic enthusiasm which would 
provide a steady supply of motive power in public life; they 
were anxious to create a seat of action and a base of opera¬ 
tions, in the material sense of the word, for the use of public- 
spirited individuals; they tried to bring the citizens together 
and to include even the humblest electors in the civic alliance 
by taking them into a social alliance. Some of these free 
associations made it a rule not to intervene in the elections, 
while others openly took part in them by deciding between 
candidates chosen by the parties or even by nominating candi¬ 
dates on their own account,,or, again, they simply volunteered 
the’electors infojmation, on men and tHings, likely to guide 
them in their vote, without trying to influence them in other 
ways. Several leagues combined these various methods of 
action. More or less aggressive, they all exhibited one marked 
tendency: they tried to exercise, an educational action on the 
public mind, to awaken the civic conscience and keep it on the 
alert, and to lay siege to the politicians by a daily vigilance 
rather than dislodge them by a regular assault. 

The permanent “citizens’” associations, outside parties, 
made their appearance at a conmaratively remote period. A 
“Citizens’ Association,” formed at New York in 1863, was 
the first of the series; a similar association arose at Chicago 
ten years later; organizations of the same*kind were created 
in some other places; their career, although a fairly busy one, 
was rather modest than otherwise. It was not till the second 
half of the decade 1880-1890 that the outburst of the civic 
leagues began, which attained a luxuriant development in the 
following decade. It will be sufficient to mention a |ew of 
them representing the different types of these free organiza¬ 
tions. Some are founded pn a mixed basts — semi-social and 
semi-civic — in the form of clubs, inaugurated at New York 
by the City Club about 1892. Ofiering the comfort of a large 
club, tlie City Club brought together a fewjiundred or so 
wealthy citizAns, all desirous of seeing the municipal govern¬ 
ment purified. The club helped to accomplish this result by 
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the work of its permanent committees; one, composed of emi¬ 
nent jurists, examined the bills submitted to tJ)^ iegislataire 
which affected the city, or drafted reform bills itself; another 
cbmmittee inquired into and watched the administration of 
the various municipal departments; a thirdrcomraittee, in order 
to create an atmosphere of public spirit, covered tlie city, 
down to the lowest wards, with a network of local clubs, in¬ 
tended to be a more or less modest reproduction of the central 
club, and to serve, like it, as a centre of action and a meeting- 
ground for the scattered and isolated citizens. These clubs, 
which were called “ good government clubs, ” were to fill, in the 
economy of honest,government, tlie place which the drinking- 
saloons filled in that of “practical politics.” This they did 
not achieve so far as the humble electors were concerned; 
they were not successful in bringing the gulf between the 
people and the rich;'they were only “ bourgeois ” associatiftns. 
One may say that it was the same with all the civic leagues, 
and that often this effect was aimed at delil>erately; the leagues 
tried to bind together the “ classes, ” not exactly against the 
“ masses, ” as such, but p,gainst the “ masses ” who let them- 
selyes be exploited by the plundering politicians, and who by 
throwing their numbers into the scale allowed serious injury 
to be inflicted on the propertied classes. As the fault lay with 
the want of public spirit of these very classes, their attempt 
to reassert themselves could only benefit the public interest, 
in spite of the somewhat narrow and selfish character of their 
motives. In fact, the good government clubs of New York 
helped to awaken 'an interest in the public weal among well- 
to-do people. They likewise exercised an educational influ¬ 
ence by popularizing the idea of non-partisanship in municipal 
affairs, by the very fact of their organization as well as by 
their propaganda, and prepared the ground for the movement 
of thp last committee of “ seventy, ” in 1894, and of the “ Citi¬ 
zens’ Union,” in 1897. They also intervened, in a more direct 
way, in the election campaigns^ by providing “workers,” 
“watchers,” whe kept an eye on the voting to prevent fraud; 
they looked out for candidates and tried to run candidates 
of their owiv The zeal and the influence of the clubs, 
however, declined somewhat quickly. The Citizens’ Union, 
which led the campaign on behalf of Seth Low, adopted a 
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permanent organization after the election and annexed the 
clubs, so to speak. Yet the system of good government clubs, 
inaugurated at New York, spread to several other cities an^ 
assumed much the same aspect there as in the great metropolis. 

The civic leagues,* which display their activity principally, 
if not solely, in the recommendation of candidates, are well 
represented by two associations, — one in the comparatively 
small city of Cambridge, Massachusetts, which has 80,000 
inhabitants, and the other at Chicago, which has mearly 
1,800,000. The Cambridge Association (the Library Hall 
Association) is open to all the electors, without distinction of 
opinion, who subscribe to the principle of son-partisanship in 
municipal government, and whose admission is approved by a 
special vote of the executive committee with a two-thirds’ 
majority. The Association numbers morq than four hundred 
mem1)ers. They meet on the eve of the annual municipal 
election, examine the candidatures proposed by the regular 
parties or by others, discuss the claims of all the candidates 
publicly, in presence of reporters, and vote on them in 
secret ballot. The vote is general when more important elec¬ 
tive offices are concerned, whereas in the case of ward couneil- 
lors, the members of the Association residing in the respective 
wards alone vote in the first instance, and then submit their 
decision to the full assembly, which usually approves it. The 
list of all the candidates adopted is printed and sent to each 
elector. The recommendations of the Association are in great 
favour with the electors, for they are known to be disinter¬ 
ested. To prev^t the Association /rom being invaded and 
got at by politicians, who would exploit its reputation as they 
exploit the name and style of a party in the Machines, the 
founders of the Library Hall Association, who had adopted a 
system of close co-optation of members, have also laid down 
the rule that the approval which it gives to a candidature sloes 
not commit even its own members to anything, that every one 
is free to vote as his own conscience and judgment may dictate, 
so 'that no candidate can use the recommendaCion as a formal 
investiture.* This rule is a fundamental principle with all 

1 Cf. KoQ-partiteu Municipal Elections, Library Hall Association, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.,’* by Geo. Q. Wright {Municipal Affairs, June, lilOO) and the 
annoAl reports of that Asiociation. 
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the independent leagues that intervene in the nomination 
of candidates and which distinguishes them from Ifiie Machines. 
The distinction has been happily expressed by a well-known 
champion of good government in the following formula: “ The 
Machine is the discipline of unscrupuloim tyranny; the Mu¬ 
nicipal League that of enlightened, organized liberty.”* 

A babel like the city of Chicago did not lend itself so readily 
to these consultations among neighbours, which the voters of 
the Cambridge Association really are, and an open Association 
would have found ik difficult to prevent the intrusion of the 
politicians who swarmed in the c.apital of the West. The 
Municipal Voters’ (League, created at Chicago, in 1896, at once 
gave up the “ usual farce of direct representation of its general 
membership,” and instead of a representative organization, 
which would have l;>een a door to let in the politicians, ij set 
up an indefinite dictatorship. The adherents of tlie League 
have no voice in its management, they have only the duty of 
giving it their help; all power is in the hands of a small 
executive committee, one-third of which is reappointed every 
year by co-optation. The oommittee itself appoints in each 
wacd a consultative committee of a few persons, who supply 
it with information, and, if necessary, manage election cam¬ 
paigns under its orders. At the beginning of election time 
the (mmmittee announces, on behalf of the League, its views 
on the candidates, through the press or by means of circulars 
sent to each elector. It is a direct appeal to the people. The 
votes of every outgoing municipal councillor are analyzed and 
put before the electors with very sober commgnts and a laconic 
conclusion, which declares the candidate for re-election worthy 
or unworthy of a renewal of confidence. In the case of new 
candidates, the League institutes a careful enquiry and com¬ 
municates the result to the electors, either condemning the 
eandcdates unreservedly, or approving them with or without 
reservations. Tl;^ main, almost the only, point which the 
League considers in each case is the character and the ca¬ 
pacity of the candidates; it does not lay much stress on their 
municipal programmes, holding that a municipal council comt 

I Speech of M. Herbert Welsh at the second *' National 9bnferenoe for good 
aitx gorommeat/* at Minneapolis, December, 18M (ProoeediT^s ^ t/is Cbn- 
frnnOt, etc., Rdl., 1805, p. 140). 
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posed of honest and capable persons will always arrive at 
the best solutions of municipal questions. In addressing its 
recommendations to the electors the committee does not set 
up as possessing an authority other than that attaching to tfie 
value of its information; its great object is to place the electors 
in possession of the facts; each elector is free to adopt or 
reject the conclusions of the League in regard to the candi¬ 
dates; he is warned. 

The success of the League was very marked. The«electors 
accepted its recommendations with alacrity, most of the candi¬ 
dates condemned by it were beaten, and most of those whom it 
supported were elected. Among these hitter some betrayed 
the confidence of the League, but their power for mischief 
expired with the next election, when the League, which had 
foqpd out by experience what manner, of men they were, 
denounced them *o the electors. The approval of the League 
has become a regular qualification for a candidate, and it is 
sought on all sides. * Groups of citizens themselves choose a 
candidate in their ward and ask for the approval of the League. 
The latter, after making enquiry, gives it, or, if there are 
several aspirants equally deserving, points out which of them, 
according to its information, is likelj' to poll the most votes 
against the bad candidate. Often the bosses themselves sub¬ 
mit to the League beforehand, in confidence, the candidates 
whom they intend to bring forward, and if the League rejects 
them and says it will oppose them, the bosses put better can¬ 
didates before it. The League, in thesq cases, allows the 
Machines to reqp the moral benefit of having chosen the good 
candidates, the public not being aware that it is the League 
that has forced the hand of the bosses. The League, in fact, 
does not oppose the Machine qua Machine, but only prevents 
it from filling the municipal body with unworthy representa¬ 
tives. Thanks to the activity of the League, the Ceuncil, 
which in 1895 was a regular den of thieves, was gradually 
purified at each election, so much so that in four years’ time 
an honest majority was installed in it.* No doubt this result 

* A vary interesting account of the activity of the XeagUe wlU be found in 
two recent artldlee by Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, one of ite principal repre- 
lentattvea: “The Manhdpal Voters' league of Chicago” (jitlanlie Monlhlp, 
dune, 1900), and ”Conip^Beform in Chicago ” (Municipal Aifutrs, Jnne, 1900). 
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was obtained because the great mass of citizens, aroused from 
their torpor and vigorously stimulated by the praes, had con¬ 
sented, had felt the need of following the League; the moral 
dictatorship of a few persons, not even particularly well known 
in the city, did but supply the leadership, &n enlightened and 
disinterested leadership, which was wanted. If several other 
Leagues have not achieved the same success, this is because in 
their cities the two conditions of success — an independent 
leadersbip nnd a population which wants it, or accepts it — 
were not present. 

Among the associations which, without interfering with 
candidates or electipns, discharge the analogous duties of 
monitors and overseers of municipal administration, may be 
quoted the Citizens’ Association of Boston, that of Albany, 
and others. They sjudy municipal problems, overhaul con¬ 
tracts and tenders, and municipal accounts, and, by threats 
of appealing to the public, prevent jobbery or extravagant 
expenditure. Intimidation of the enemies of the public 
weal, which is one of the principal functions of the leagues, 
gave rise, in several of. them, to a more militant type of 
actifity, which consisted not so much in preventing abuses as 
in repressing them, in prosecuting the offenders. The Beform 
League of Baltimore was one of the iirst of these associations. 
Its special work was to keep an eye on, and bring to justice, 
the electoral tricksters, who ^Isiiied the register and the vot¬ 
ing operations. Having, year after year, secured the impris¬ 
onment of not a fe;w acolytes of the Machine, who committed 
these frauds, it brought home to them the salqtary truth that 
the influence of the Machine was not always able to ensure 
them impunily. The League summoned public meetings in 
order 'to — strange as the expression'may appear — intimidate 
the police which protected the perpetrators of electoral frauds 
and make it understand that it risked less in doing its duty 
honestly than in ob^ing the Machine. The Baltimore League, 
in addition to this, used its influence with the legislature to 
obtain more strin'gent electoral laws, and pilloried the offend¬ 
ing candidates, or officials, by publishing their records. Sev- < 
eral Leagues, «n the other hand, confine themselves to the 
special work of enforcing the laws and the regiftations which 
are so often defeated by political influence or by negligeqpe. 
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Such are the Law Enforcement Societies, the Law and Order 
Leagues, wli^ch at one time make up for the shortcomings of 
the authorities by instituting legal prosecutions through their 
detectives and their lawyers, and at another time put pressuib 
on the officials to make them do their duty. 

The more or less narrow specialization of the various • 
citizens’ leagues, or the parallel existence in one city of socie¬ 
ties whose energies devoted to local public life met or crossed, 
suggested the idea of bringing them into a central focus, where 
their movements would be combined and controlled for the 
common end. Again, the disease of political corruption and 
civic indifference seemed too widely sprea^for a single organ¬ 
ization, a municipal reform league even with a comprehensive 
programme, to get the better of the mischief; it was considered 
advisable to bring all the living forces of society into the field 
agaffist the enemy, to gather into a single army all its organ¬ 
ized moral forces, whether organized on a philanthropic, or 
religious, or economis, or social basis. These ideas took shax>e 
in the creation of civic federations. Chicago set the example, 
which was very soon followed ii^ sevseral cities, such as San 
Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis, Boston, etc. The organiza1i,ion 
of the model Federation, that of Chicago, is by no means 
democratic; based on a self-appointed committee, like that 
“of seventy” in New York, it has created several committees 
and sub-committees, which have each taken up a special 
department of public life. The Federation thus consists of a 
group of committees linked by a central council. The work 
of inspection and enquiry carried on by the federation extends 
to the schools, tS conditions of labour in factories, to conflicts 
between employers and workmen. The Federation has its 
police, its staff of detectives, its sanitary inspectors; it prose¬ 
cutes law-breakers; it resorts to agitation, and at the same 
time gives lessons in good government, as, for instanqp, by 
having the principal streets swept for several months at its 
own expense and at a cost pf twelve dollals per mile instead 
of the twenty-seven paid by the city. In ether places the 
^civio federations have tried to combine the various organi¬ 
zations already in existence. Thus the San Francisco Federa¬ 
tion includes tffie following: the Citizens’ Defence Association, 
the Good Qovemn^nt Club, the I.aw and Order League, the 
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Union of Practical Progress, tlie Builders’ Exchange, the 
Federated Trades, the Society for the I’reventioji of Cruelty 
to Children, the Golden Gate Union of Christian Endeavour, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, etc., reinforced 
by the various Protestant churches. It is the application, in 
a novel form, of the new method of public action which we 
have already seen resorted to for the solution of great national 
problems (currency system, imperialism), a method which sub- 
stitute^for sectarian union, finding expression in a stereotyped 
organization, a co,alition ad hoc in which different forces, each 
pursuing its special object, unite with one another on common 
ground for a particjjlar end. There it was a case of temporary 
combinations of individuals; here we have whole organizations 
also entering into rational unions, which leave them each full 
liberty outside. , 

Several civic leagues, with the Chicago ^federation at their 
head, solicit and receive the help of women. The co-operation 
of the latter in civic movements is becusning more and more 
important. Holding aloof from party politics, women descend 
into the arena to combat tlje corruption engendered by the 
parties, sometimes joining the men, sometimes hoisting their 
own flag, organizing municii>al leagues and civic clubs com¬ 
posed of women. Some rush into the electoral fray, others 
endeavour to arouse public spirit in a less militant fashion, in 
the social or philanthropic ^field. Several religious associa¬ 
tions, such as the Young People’s Societies for Christian 
Endeavour, having heard the cry which rises to heaven against 
the neglect of civic duty, strive to cultivate that duty in the 
minds of their members. Special citizens’ leagues are founded 
under the banner of Christianity “ to make Christian principles 
operative in public affairs.” Societies for political education, 
recently founded in various places, work on the same lines by 
means of lectures, of discussions. But the most powerful help 
comes from the independent press. Its impo^nce and its 
influence ai'e growing daily. XI‘e rise of the independent 
press is alike ofie of the effects and one of the causes of the 
public awakening which is working against party politics. It 
is difficult torexaggerate the services which this press renders 
in the contests with corrupt politicians, uj^ to the sphere 
of national politics where in the gravest conjunctures it often 
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defies the prejudices of the majority and the caprices of the 
mob. The independent newspapers assail the old prejudices 
and accustom their readers to judge men and things by thejr 
intrinsic worth. In so doing they not only meet a public 
want, but a demand from the public; the proof thereof is 
that “it pays,” that they succeed from a pecuniary point of 
view. The newspapers devoted to the parties, reinforced by 
“sensational” papers, which )}oison the public mind, each in 
their particular way, are still no doubt in a majority ;#but the 
cause of independence in politics already commands a strong 
garrison in the citadel of the press. 

On the whole, thanks to all these varied efforts brought to 
bear on municipal government, the aspect of things has changed 
perceptibly for the better. The disorders which marked the 
adijini.stration of the American cities haye been remedied to a 
not inconsiderable extent, and interest in the public welfare, 
at all events within this limited sphere, has been awakened to 
a greater degree tlutn has over been the case since the Civil 
War. hlunicipal reform is not only before the public, but 
fashionable. It lias become alnxist the correct thing to dabble 
in it. The “reformer,” considered as a “visionary,4’ a 
“crank,” an “uniiractieal man,” is in a fair way of being 
rehabilitated, owing to the movement which is carrying 
public opinion towards municipal reform. Electoral manners 
are already strongly infiuenced«by it, party “regularity” is 
no longer observed with the same strictness at the municipal 
elections, a “ straight ticket ” is no longer vpted with the same 
devotion, the “fitizeus’ tickets,” including candidates of dif¬ 
ferent political complexions, are habitually victorious. In 
the sphere of national politics, the cause of civic independence 
is very far from having made the same jirogress; there regu¬ 
larity is still the supreme law, as was conclusively proved by 
the number of votes obtained by Mr. Brj-an at the last«presi- 
dential election (of 1890); in spite of th| extravagant char¬ 
acter of the silvorite programme, the immense majority of the 
Democrats persisted in voting for the eandiJato who bore the 
• party label, and would perha])s have brought him in, but for 
the secession of the “gold Democrats.” Yet tile independent 
movements which have fciken place in the sphere of the 
national parties hftve not remained unfruitful. If non-parti- 

VOL. i{—2 I 
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suBship Las jnsde such strides in the wunicipnl Seld^ this is 
owing to their dissolvent nation; mugwuwpisWf^too we&k to 
produce great ravages in the national parties/ penetrated into 
the municipal sphere following the line^of least resistance; 
timid minds, which always try to haggle with the facts or with 
the ideas that make their way into life, agreed to let mug* 
wumpism have its share in the local elections, while clinging to 
party regularity in the other elections. However, the national 
political life itself did not wholly escape the new notions 
about the independence of the elector’s conscience, even apart 
from the tangible successes which mugwumpism obtained in 
certain great crises; by contributing to the defeat of Blaine 
and to that of Bryan; these notions pervaded the political 
atmosphere, exercising a subtle and deleterious influence on 
the ti^itional sentiments of party loyalty. It may nob be 
inappropriate to repeat, in this connection, the passage which 
I have quoted from an English historian describing the pro¬ 
gress of radical ideas in English society on the eve of reforms, 
and stating that these ideas affected society “ npt with the result 
that political partisans whre donverted, but that while retain¬ 
ing'their old distinctive names men reasoned after a new 
fashion.”’ 

A no less important result of the movement which we have 
just been considering was the evolution of new methods of 
public action, methods which, perhaps, will stamp or even 
determine the future of dgmocracy, as I shall show in my con¬ 
clusions. Born into the world by a laborious process, endeav¬ 
ouring, in a whole series of attempts, to fit themselves into 
the old grooves, to essay “reform within party,” to form 
“third parties,” to see-saw between the regular parties, and, 
finally, adopting the system of free and independent combina¬ 
tions for the promotion of one definite cause and trying this 
system on the plainest practical issue in public life, that of good 
municipal government, the new methods are henceforth part 
of the patrimony of the American democracy. But the best po¬ 
litical methods, the best systems cannot do without the motive 
power supplied by an aggressive public spirit. ^ A change of 
views wi^out a corresponding change in action will not si^oe. 

I Supra, VoL I, p. 4L 
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The struggles with party tyranny and political corruption 
which we hare followed have produced this motive power in a 
slight degree only. The need of a better government is alrea^ 
admitted, the perception of civic duty has grown stronger, but 
the active will is still wanting. Apart from the more or less 
spasmodic risings, the work of civic improvement embodied in 
the leagues practically devolves on a few excellent citizens who 
exhibit great self-devotion, but who are not always supported 
as they should be, not only by i)ersonal exertions, but «ven by 
pecuniary assistance. There is a sincere desire to see the 
Machines and the bosses disappear, but people would like this 
result to be obtained, if possible, in an automatic way, so to 
speak, which would make up for personal exertion. There is, 
therefore, a tendency to look to the legislator to arrange the 
leg^l machinery in such a fashion as to dpfeat the enemies of 
good government? The utility or the necessity of setting up 
legislative barriers against them was even thought of as soon 
as the struggles for emancipation began, and the efforts of the 
“reformers” were also turned in this direction. The liberat¬ 
ing movement was thus carried on under a twofold aspect, — a 
political and a legislative one; while the former endeavotxred 
to put down the abettors of political corruption by pitched 
battles, the second tried to undermine their position, to suppress 
the opportunities for corruption. We have now to consider 
the attempts at liberation made in the legislative sphere. 



NINTH CHAPTEli 


THs BTRUoai.KS FOB BMANciPATiox (conclusion) 

I 

Thb first attempts at legislative reform vrhioh sought to 
remedy the state ofi things brought about by the development 
of the party Organizations were aimed at the degradation 
of the public service by the spoils system. This system, 
which had made pubj[ic office an electoral coin for rewarding 
services rendered to the parties or simply to the bosses, iiad 
alike demoralized political life and deteriorated the govern¬ 
ment. The service of the State was transformed into a sort 
of feudal tenure in which every official held his post as a 
vassal did his fief, with. the. same obligaticfn of serving his 
imisediate lord, who, in his turn, owed service to his suzerain. ’ 
Patronage was the motive power of government and the prin¬ 
cipal source of political influence, while, again, skill in electo¬ 
ral wire-pulling and “work” done for the party constituted 
the sole claim to office, at the expense of real merit and even of 
honesty. Owing to the practice of rotation, the government de¬ 
partments were periodically upset with every change of the 
party in power. The President and the heads of the depart¬ 
ments with whom the appointment to offices rested as a matter 
of right, and the members of Congress who had snatched it 
from them, were all continually exposed to the solicitations of 
the office-seekers. Unceasingly beset by the applicants, they 
wasted with them the time which they should have given to 
affairs of State, even in the gravest conjunctures. Lincoln 
said, a month after his accession, that he wanted to attend to 
the Southern question, but that the office-seekers took up all 
his time. His successors have not fared any better.* “One-, 
€ 

1 Tbe newspapers of Aagiut, 1S97, described the pai|titit of President 
McKinley by tbe office-seekers in tbe foUowlog terms: ** Tbe scenes of these 
last three days at tbe White House were extraordinary. Frantic is tbe word 

484 ^ 
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third of the working hours of the Senators and the Rep¬ 
resentatives,i’ as Garfield affirmed when Senator, “is hardly 
sufiicient to meet the demands upon them in reference 
to appointment to offices.” The members of Congress were 
obliged to pay attention to every aspirant to a place, 
great or small, who came up to Washington from their 
State. To countersign his request, to write letters in his 
favour, was the least of the things which a member of Con¬ 
gress had to do for the first-comer; he had to take personal 
steps as well, to go and see the head of the department, or 
even the President, to introduce the applicant personally while 
often knowing him to be undeserving. !■ this latter case, a 
Senator who was conscientious in his fashion would take the 
additional trouble of destroying the effect of his own recom¬ 
mendation : in presenting an aspirant to tl\p Minister he would 
pass'a glowing eulogium on him after having written a private 
letter to the Minister the day before telling him not to 
believe a word of what he was going to say to him in the 
presence of his enforced proteg^. Every aspirant wanted to 
“ interview ” the I^esident, even when the appointment was not 
in his gift. The greedy throng rolled on at Washington, a»id 
if some came back empty-handed, others succeeded in carrying 
off the places by sheer importunity. The Republic was regu- 


that deaorlbes the anxiety .that was mitnifested to reach the President. 
Month* of waiting for recognition culnainated in a scramble that was without 
sense; anterooms and corridors were thronged. Men elbowed each other and 
forgot good manners in their forlorn hopejto obtain the |»lace3 for which they 
had been waiting. ... If Mr. McKinley did not see everybody who called 
these last three days, it was because human endurance and time both failed. 
Hour after hour, during the day and until late at night, the Pr^ident met 
that never-ending file. He neglected his exercise and his meals. ” 

The dispensers of State pntrona^ are also victims of the fierce tenacity 
of the office-seekers, as is shown by the following small picture of political 
manners In the State of Kansas, which 1 take from the newspapers of 
189S: ** The closest contest of the last three days has been between C. of . . . 
and 8. of . . . for the office of Insurance Coramissionei^ Mr. C. remained In 
the city over Sunday and was the f^st man in tbe Qovemer's office to^lay. 
B. came in late Saturday nfgbt and was accompanied by* Senator B. to the 
Governor's home. Tlie Governor and his family were dining out at the home 
a close personal friend. Mr. S. insisted on following tbe Governor. When 
he rang the bell and was announced to the Governor, the ^tter said: *I 
cannot see him nowe Tell him to call later.’ * I am here to stay till I see the 
Governor,' S. said, and he stayed. The Governor left the table and the two 
men apnt over the sltoatl^^ia rather a warm discussion on tbe doorstep." 
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larly looted. “If ever,” said Lincoln on this subject, “if 
ever this free people, if this government itself i® ever utterly 
demoralized, it will come from this wriggle and struggle for 
office.” A few days after the capture of Richmond, Lincoln 
said to a friend, showing him the crowd bf office-seekers who 
thronged his door: “Look at this. Now we have conquered 
the rebellion; but here you see something that may become 
more dangerous to this Republic than the rebellion itself.” 

It was absolutely necessary to withdraw the selection of 
officials from political favouritism, from party influence, but 
how? The experience of European countries appeared to ofler 
the means in the form of a system of admission to office by 
open competition. In the mother-country itself favouritism 
had long flourished and with equally disastrous eflects; the 
patronage of the Cjrown, which,afterwards passed into the 
hands of members of Parliament, had been but a source of 
corruption, and at the best made public office an appanage of 
the privileged few. The competition system introduced into 
England, from and after 1853, for admission to the lower- 
grade appointments, had thrown them o{:^n to merit. As 
eaily as 1864 Charles Sumner, the famous Republican states¬ 
man, tabled a proposal in the Sen.ate for setting up a similar 
system in the United States. But the real promoter of the 
reform was a modest representative of Rhode Island, Jenckes, 
who, amid general indiSerence to the abuse and to the remedy 
suggested for it, year after year, from 1867 onwards, inde- 
fatigably submitted to Congress a series of bills supported by 
a remarkable array of ‘data.* The measure^ was favourably 
received by the better part of public opinion and of the press, 
led on that occasion by a recently started periodical destined 
to play a very important and wholesome rSle in the American 
press—the Nation, of New York. However, Jenckes’ bill was 
rejected in Congress, which held that the existing system of 
appointment to ojflce was “the best in the world,” and that a 
reform which withdrew the bestowal of, places from the influ¬ 
ence of the representatives of the people tended to nothing 
less than the destruction of the republican government and, 
the introduction of monarchy. The places, which coat the 
members of Congress nothing, provided a ISrge fund with 
which they could buy electoral services, and they had nojt the 
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slightest wish to deprive themselves of this resource, in spite 
of all the an|^oyanoe caused them by the importunities of the 
office-seekers. From that time a duel began between the politi¬ 
cians, with the members of Congress at their head, who clung 
to the spoils systemf and public opinion, which was gradually 
won over to “ civil service reform ” on the plan of competi¬ 
tive examination. This reform, in the eyes of its champions, 
contained the germ of a veritable revolution in American 
public life. Its effect was not to be confined to ensuring a 
better selection of public officials, to introducing more stebility 
into the departments, and to freeing the departmental heads 
from the intolerable “ pressure ” of the applicants, but it was 
also destined to improve political manners and to change the 
whole economy of the fabric of government and of the party 
system: favouritism would jnake way for merit; the public 
weaPwould no longer be prostituted to private considerations; 
public office would cease to be an object of traffic, and would 
once more become a tsust bestowed on behalf of the community 
and exercised in tlie general interest; the appointment to 
offices no longer depending on the. goo^ pleasure of the execu¬ 
tive, the latter would itself be relieved from the pressuresof 
the members of Congress and would recover its independence, 
while the legislative, for want of occasion for extra-legal pres¬ 
sure, would be restored to its proper function. Last, but not 
least, the life of the parties wopld be thoroughly purified: 
the Machines would no longer be able to subsist; there being 
no places to give away, there can be no ^“workers”; the 
bosses, being unable to supjmrt *heiif men, will be deserted, 
their creatures 'i^ill be scattered to the winds, and before 
long the tribe of mercenary politicians will have perished, 
from inanition; booty no longer being, because it cannot be, 
the object of the organized parties, the latter will be able to 
revert to their proper mission, to reform on the footing of 
ideas and common principles; at the same time respectable 
men, who have been driven c#it of politics by the wire-pullers, 
will reappear on the scene and resume their position within 
the free and purified parties. In a word, the tone of political 
life in general would be raised, the whole poUtical atmos¬ 
phere would be cleared. Some of the champions of the 
reform, in their ardipt hopes, saw it produce all these eSeotS} 
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others, less sanguine, modestly aimed at the first results, 
which were to substitute merit for political fa'^Iiritism and 
stability for rotation in the selection of ofiicials. Both ocou- 
{>ying common ground, they started, soon after the Civil War, 
a struggle with the politicians which is gfcing on to this day. 

The following are the principal phases of this struggle. 
The original plan of the reform of the civil service dealt with 
three points: the appointment of the lower-grade officials by 
compe^tion, the repeal of the law of 1820, which limited the 
term of office to four years, and the establishment of retiring 
pensions. But in face of the resistance offered to this plan, 
the two last propolis were abandoned and all the efforts of the 
reformers were concentrated on the introduction of competitive 
examinations. After Jenckes’ bill, which was brought in for 
five consecutive years without success. Congress, being repeat¬ 
edly requested by President Grant to remedy tlie abuses id the 
civil service, adopted the principle of the reform in 1871. A 
rider inserted in the general appropriation bill empowered 
the President to make regulations for admission into the civil 
service conducive to it% effipiency, to ascertain the fitness of 
evpry candidate, and to entrust the conduct of such enquiries 
to suitable persons. The President at once appointed a com¬ 
mission under the presidency of G. W. Curtis, that eminent 
man who to choice gifts as a writer and speaker united a lofty 
character and the keenest aqd most disinterested public spirit. 
The commission drew up a plan of competitive examinations 
for admission to the subordinate offices, and forthwith put 
the reform into practicb. The agitation for “civil service 
reform,” and the favour with which public opinion appeared to 
regard it, did not fail to impress the politicians. The latter, 
always uneasy and anxious to have as many strings to their bow 
as possible, declared for the reform; on the eve of the presi- 
denljal election of 1872 several State conventions and all the 
national conventions inserted it in their platforms. But this 
was only a show'manifestation d®void of all sincerity. As 
soon as the election was over the politicians resumed their 
attitude of hostility towards the reform. Grant, who had 
genuine wishFto see it go through, and who during bis first 
presidency had often recommended it in his mbssages to Con- 
giess,, returned to the charge, insisting that the tentative 
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reform effected by administrative action, under the law of 
1871, would rfot bind his successors if it did not obtain legis¬ 
lative sanction. Congress turned a deaf ear to all remon-* 
strances, and even :^und a means of nipping the movement 
in the bud, of giving it a painless death; it abstained from 
voting the appropriations for the expenses of the commission 
appointed under the act of 1871. The commission was reduced 
to a. nominal existence. Curtis retired. Grant allowed his 
zeal for the reform, to which all those abqut him were liostile, 
to cool down, and, after a final recommendation to Congress, 
he suspended the rules on competitive examinations. 

Everything had to be begun over againT The next Presi¬ 
dent, Hayes, took up the cause of the reform energetically, 
demanding that it should be “thorough, radical, and com- 
pletoj” but he too was checkmated by Congress. He had 
appointed as Secretary of the Interior one of the principal 
champions of the reform, Mr. Carl Schurz, who hastened to 
introduce the competitive system into his department; he 
had issued the or^er, with which we are already familiar, 
forbidding federal office-holders' to 1:ake part in caucuses 
and conventions and to pay political assessments, an order 
which was but little obeyed; he had also applied the competi¬ 
tive system, and with the best results, to two departments 
in New York which were the stronghold of the mercenary 
politicians — the customs anc^the post-office. But these were 
isolated and personal acts, so to speak, which required to be 
made a general and compulsory rule.* Congress objected to 
this, and even continued to refuse the sui>plies for the com¬ 
mission. The latter, however, did not relinquish its task; 
debarred from administrative action, it strove with perfect 
disinterestedness to popularize the idea of the reform by its 
enquiries and its reports. There arose at the same tim& in 
different parts of the Union, special associations of friends of 
the reform, without distinction of party, who applied them¬ 
selves to the propaganda of itT Federated soon afterwards (in 
1881) into a Xieague under the presidency of Curtis, who 
dbvoted the last years of his life to the cause, t^ese associa¬ 
tions canvassed jiublio opinion with remarkable perseverance 
and patience. The task was by no means easy, for the indif¬ 
ference of opinioQ wOikgreat, the problem had but little interest 
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for the public; * the latter had got so accustomedthe spoils 
system that they considered it part of the natural order of 
*things; it was the resubordination of public office to the 
public interest which appeared strange^ When Mr. Orover 
Cleveland, on accepting the candidature for the post of Gov¬ 
ernor, declared that “public office is a public trust,” he was 
granted a patent, so to speak, in this formula. It was almost 
the correct thing to turn the reform into ridicule; in the 
lobbied of Congress, even it became a joke to pronounce the 
first word in an offensive way (“snivel service reform”); 
the competitive examinations were called “Chinese exami¬ 
nations,” “a Chinese system.” Arguments of a serious kind, 
or considered as such, abounded: the reform tended to set up an 
insolent bureaucracy, an aristocracy of office-holders, an official 
caste which would Endanger public liberties; it was un-Ameri¬ 
can ; it was an English importation, borrowed from monarchi¬ 
cal institutions; it was contrary to the,democratic genius of 
the American people; it was destructive of the independence 
of the executive and of its constitutional, prerogatives; the 
system of examinations was pedantic and incapable of bring¬ 
ing out the merits of the candidates; the existing system was 
necessary for maintaining the cohesion of the parties, and 
without parties a popular government cannot exist, etc. 
Slowly, like the drops of water which wear away the stone, 
the apostles of “ civil service reform ” destroyed the common 
prejudices against it, they converted people one by one. The 
politicians paid Attention to this movement, in their fashion, 
ly inserting in the party platforms platonic declarations in its 
favour, without believing a word of them. There turned out 
to be among them an enfant terrible who naively or cynically 
drew attention to this contradiction: when an amendment in 
favour of reform of the civil service was submitted to the 
national Kepublican convention of 1880, a certain Flanagan, 
delegate from Texas, cried out: “But do we come here for 
anything but the places? what are we here for ? ” A burst 

1 Donnaii B.dEatim, who ap to hl« lut breath was one of the moat devoted 
and moat dlalntereated chamidoiu of the reform, need to relate that towards 
1880 he came to Chicago to deliver a laetnre on the anqaet, and that, after 
advertiainf It extensively in the aewspapets and elaeiriiars, be found an 
andianee of exactly seven persons in the lecture-room. 
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of merriment greeted this exclamation, which procured its 
author a b*4ef notoriety, but the amendment was adopted 
unanimously. The accession to the Presidency of the candi¬ 
date chosen at the same convention, of Garfield, did not 
help the reform, although the new President was known to be 
one of its resolute supporters. Garfield did nothing for it, 
deterred probably by the hostility of Congress and the indif¬ 
ference of public opinion. But his tragic death powerfully 
served the cause of the reform. The revolver shot ^ a dis¬ 
appointed office-seeker which killed Garfield converted a num¬ 
ber of people to “ civil service reform.” The members of Con¬ 
gress, however, were not among the conveys; they gave a cool 
reception to the bill brought forward in 1880 by the Democratic 
Senator Pendleton, and without absolutely refusing the ap¬ 
propriations for the commission, grantee^ it a bare pittance. 
Ko&ing less than the serious defeat suffered by the Republi¬ 
can party at the congressional elections of 1882 and the pros¬ 
pect of the aocession'to power of the Democrats were required 
to change the views of the Republican majority in Congress 
towards the reffirm. Reinforced by a certain number of 
Democrats, that majority promptly passed the Pendleton Ijill, 
which in reality was the work of the civil service reform 
League. 


II • 

This bill, which became law on the 16th pf January, 1883, 
is the Magna Charta of civil service reform. It set up, no 
longer in a permissive fashion like the act of 1871, but on a 
compulsory basis, competitive examinations for admission 
into all the branches of the executive civil service of the 
United States which have been “ classified ” for that purpose. 
While including iii the “classified service” almost aU the 
departments at Washington and post-offices and otistom-houses 
with not less than 60 employees apiece, the law empowered 
the President to continue the “ classification ” of public offices, 
• that is to say, to extend the operation of the law to new 
branches of the executive civil service. Competitive exami¬ 
nations being Considered an inadequate test in the case of some 
offices, and a usel4s^ one in the case of some others, certain 
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categories have been exempted from c l a wifta R t i o ii, paiticolarl; 
the most imi>ortaiit ones, those which mttt fillcj} vp by the 
President under tJie Constitution with the confinution of 
iSie Senate, and the |>osts which come at the other end of tiie 
Lierarrhical Jadder, those of (impie labSurera or workmen. 
Classification is, in short, applied or applicable to the small 
employees onlv, such as clerks, etc. Besides, certain posi¬ 
tions within the classified service may be excepted fnm the 
leqairepient of comj»etitive examination hy the rules which the,. 
President is empowered to make. The unclassified offices and 
the excepted ones in the classified service, th.at is to say, the 
positions left to t^e discretion of the departmental chiefs, 
both by the law and by the President, are filled up in the old 
way, while to the classified offices the chiefs can only appoint 
one of the three candidates certified to them as having paraed 
the competitive examination. A federal civil service com¬ 
mission of three members, created by the law to see to the 
execution of the reform and appointed by the President, super¬ 
intends the examinations throughout the Union; it selects in 
each State or Territory a. board of examiners^ before whom all 
th^candidates have to appear, and it keeps the lists of those 
who have passed. When a vacancy occurs in a classified 
department, the chief applies to the federal commission, 
which communicates to him the three names at the head of 
the list in the order of merifi The places in the departments 
at Washington are apportioned among the citizens of the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia 
upon the basis of population, while the local offices are filled 
by persons who have been examined in the res{iective dis¬ 
tricts. The employees are admitted in the first instance on 
probation; when they have proved their capacity and their 
zeal, they are confirmed in their office. Once appointed, they 
cann()t be removed for political reasons; hut the chiefs retain 
a discretionary power to dismiss their subordinates for reasons 
unconnected with politics. While>forbidding the chiefs to put 
any political pressure on their subordinates, the law also pro¬ 
hibits them, as the reader is already aware, from soliciting, 
or receiving fsom them contributions to the party funds. 

There had been some ground for apprehensidh that the law 
would i>ecome a dead letter, because there were too many per- 
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sons interested in its non-enforcement. Stich was not the 
case. True,sattempts were made to evade or even to openly 
break its provisions, both in tlie departments at Washingtcm 
and in the local offices, and these attempts were often success¬ 
ful in spite of the 'i^gilance of the federal commission, which 
battled manfully with the Ministers themselves. There were 
cases of dismissal for political reasons; appointments were 
made to the competitive positions irrespective of examina- 
ttions, in an underliaud or open way; the practice ofsassess- 
ments, as I have already pointed oul^ h'ad not been entirely 
discontinued either. But, on the whole, the letter of the 
law has been obeyed. The same thing cannot be said of its 
spirit. The officials were no doubt appointed by competi¬ 
tion, but they were often taken from among the adherents of 
the j)arty in power. For a long time tlie,departmental chiefs 
were not so much«to blame for this as the aspirants to office 
themselves. The latter thought that the profession of the 
party creed was still tlie princijial qualification, and that pass¬ 
ing the examinations was only a subsidiary one. The political 
complexion, therdfore, of tlie candidates who competed varied 
with each change of the party in power. The federal cam- 
mission took a vast deal of trouble, especially in the Southern 
States, to induce the Democrats to come up for examination.* 
Having very often been obliged to apjioint only candidates of 
their own party, for want of others, the heads of departments 
also adopted this course deliberately, or sometimes even dis¬ 
missed their subordinates of the opposite party, replacing them 
by persons who had also passed the examination, but who 
belonged to their own party. The abuses are disappearing 
more and more, thanks to the extreme vigilance of the federal 
commission, which has always been composed of men sincerely 
devoted to the reform, and of the civil service reform associ¬ 
ations with their central League, presided over by Carl SMiurz 
since the death of Curtis. These private organizations, whose 
propaganda had powerfully "contributed to the passing of the 
law, now mount guard around it. 

• ' 

^ Cf. CharlM Lyman. President of the United States Cf^il Service Com- 
niUslon, “Ten Yeisre of Civil Service Reform’* {Nurth American Revieto, 
Novcjknber, 18^^), and also Theodore Roosevelt, “ An Object Lesson in CIvU 
Servjfse Bolonn'’ Rhnthlyt February, 
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The offices withdrawn from competition, and they include 
the most important ones, are still distributed as ^spoils. This 
tiad been the case since 1883, under all the Presidents, not 
excepting Mr. Cleveland, who, especially during his first 
administration, yielded reluctantly in oiffier not to endanger 
“ the party,” kept together by the spoils. The “ clean sweep ” 
was carried out as before, while confined to the posts 
“unprotected” by the law of 1883; and the spectacle might 
be witnessed of offices “swept clean,” all the employees 
of which, dismissed in a lump, were engaged in a lump 
by their successors to teach them their duties, of which 
they had not the faintest notion. The division of the places 
into “protected” and “unprotected” ones gave rise to fresh 
anomalies; it had the effect that in a post-office or custom¬ 
house, which had 5Q employees, and consequently came under 
the operation of the law of 1883, the appointments were made 
without reference to political influences, whereas in an office 
with only 49 employees the places weVe distributed on the 
spoils method. Again, the small employees who held the 
classified places must have given proof of Inerit, whereas for 
their superiors it was enough to have proved their servility 
towards the party and their skill in manipulating primaries 
and conventions in its interest. Had not tlie law of 1883, by 
the mere fact of its enactment, condemned the spoils system 
in a general way and imposed on the authorities entrusted 
with the appointment to offices the duty of taking into con¬ 
sideration only l:he merit of the candidates? By making 
competition compulsory for only a part (jf the offices, the 
legislator had evidently done so in the interest of the best 
selection of public servants, which did not admit of the uni¬ 
versal application of the competitive system, and assuredly he 
had never intended to sacrifice the non-classified offices, to 
leave them to the mercy of the political plunderers. If the 
letter of the law yas not broken by the looting of those offices, 
d;he spirit of the law was so in an outrageous way; and it was 
most flagrantly broken by those very persons who, like Presi¬ 
dent Harrison, had given a solemn pledge that “the spirit 
and the purjfose of reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments.” “But,” as was said by a hfgh official who 
incurred the same reproach, “ a man had never yet been hung 
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for breaking the spirit of a law.” Besides, promotion in the 
serrioe, whi*h, according to the letter of the Act of 1883, ought 
to be determined also by tests of fitness, is practically still 
free from any regijation. In consequence, the political in¬ 
fluence which was formerly exercised to control appointments 
as well as promotions, is now directed, without restraint, to 
the control of promotions. 

The effect of the bestowal in the old way of the non-com¬ 
petitive places and of promotions within the classifled service 
was attenuated by the steady extension, with regard to appoint¬ 
ments, of the classified service, which at the time of the enact¬ 
ment of the law, in 1883, included only >4,000 places. This 
extension was brought about partly in an automatic manner, in 
consequence of the development of the service which raised the 
number of the employees oPan office to 60, and partly by presi¬ 
dential authority*. Almost all the Presidents who followed 
each other after 1883, and especially Mr. Cleveland, have more 
or less enlarged the* “ classified ” service, yielding to the evi¬ 
dence which proTjed the immense superiority of the new system 
and to the trend of public opinion, w’hich was declaring itself, 
with increasing force, in favovir of it. Towards the end o> his 
second administration, in 1896, Mr. Cleveland “classified” 
more than 30,000 offices. Mr. McKinley was the only Presi¬ 
dent under whom the extension of the reform met with a 
check. The classification by “presidential authority being 
permissive, the President can revoke or modify at his pleasure 
his orders or those of his predecessors. Mr. McKinley used 
this power, for .the greater advantage of the politicians, and 
“ excepted ” a good many offices from competitive examination. 
The rules also underwent modifications tending to leave some¬ 
what more discretion to the chiefs in appointing to office. 
In spite of this untoward reaction, the reform may be con¬ 
sidered as definitive. Its enemies are still very nuiaerous, 
the politicians have not yet disarmed, they continue to assail 
the principle even of the Inform, they make a furious attack 
on it in Congress when the budget is voted, every year, with 
unfailing regularity, as if the standing orders of the House 
required it. .They try to strike out the appropriations for the 
federal civil service commission, but they never succeed in 
getting a majpri^for their motion; it is rejected from fear 
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of public opinion if not from conviction. Even McKinley’s 
administration, which has whittled down the ref#rm, thought 
well, on the other hand, to do homage to it by restricting 
the discretionary power of dismissal belopging to the chiefs. 
The latter are now obliged, before removing a subordinate, 
to give him the reasons for it in writing and with due notice, 
to enable the employee to submit his defence in writing as 
well. The formal provisions of the law of 1883, completed 
by the tsuccessive extensions of the classided service, had 
brought into it rather more than 80,000 offices out of over 
200,000 which exist in the federal service. There still remain 
nearly 120,000 non'Classified places, of which about 6000 are 
“presidential” offices, filled with the confirmation of the 
Senate, and 22,000 “laborers’ ” situations. The effect of this 
considerable number>of “unprotected places,” aggravated*by 
the enforcement of the law of 1820, which limits the tenure 
of office to four years, is to leave civil service reform in a 
very incomplete state. 

Moreover, the federal offices form but a part of the fund 
of corruption; the offices* in the service of the States and in 
than of the municipalities, which afford an abundant supply 
of spoils, have been withdrawn to a slight extent only from 
the political plunderers. The competitive system started in 
the federal administration, for a long time had great difficulty 
in penetrating into the service of the States and of the cities, 
and still more in being honestly enforced. Two States only 
had promptly followed the example set by the federal Legis* 
latnre: the State of Eew York passed a law similar to the 
federal one in 1883, and the State of Massachusetts did the 
same in 1884. In the first of these States the reform had to 
pass through a checkered struggle to become a reality; its 
practical effect was often destroyed by the executive officers, or 
even by the Iiegislature, in which the politicians are supreme. 
On the occasion o£ the last constitutional revision, in 1895, 
sanction was obtained for the prfiiciple of the reform by a 
formal clause in the Constitution, but this has not prevented 
the desigpis of the politicians, who are always seeking, and 
often finding, means of nullifying, of “ beating,” l;he law. The 
two States which introduced the “ merit system ” had hardly 
any imit^rs. The State of Indiana alon^ has recently 
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applied this system to charity institutions. Ir the last 
few years the reform has made far more progress in the 
municipal s^ere, "where remedies for the rule of rings and 
bosses are such a crying necessity. It was introduced into 
Chicago, Evanston •(Illinois), Milwaukee, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, New Haven, Galveston (Texas), and 
Seattle (AVashington). Lastly, in about a dozen cities (of the 
States of AVisoonsin, Colorado, Ohio, and Florida) the merit 
system has been applied to only one or two special depart¬ 
ments, which were the favourite preserve of the politicians — 
the police and the fire department. The effect of the reform 
in those States and cities varies a good dgal, but generally it 
is much less thorough than in the federal service. In some 
places the provisions enacted are a sham and their administra¬ 
tion a farce, in Philadelphia for instance. In others, as in 
Chibago, the rules are excellent, but tSe administration of 
them leaves much to be desired. New York city is almost in 
the same predicament, while at the other end of the State, in 
the city of Buffalo, and in one or two of the Massachusetts 
cities, the rules swork very wel^ peyhaps better than in the 
federal service. , 

On the whole, to the limited extent in which it was applied, 
the reform yielded very good results. This could not be other¬ 
wise; any honest test set up for admission into tlie public 
service, no matter in what it consisted, would have been more 
conducive to the interests of the service and of public morality 
than a command of the low arts of the caucus and convention 
“worker,” which constitutes the sold qualification under the 
spoils system. All the more ground was there for the success 
of such a suitable test as the competitive system, although 
not an ideal one for the selection of responsible officials. In 
point of fact it procured more competent, more honest em¬ 
ployees, greatly improved the efficiency of the service, and 
made it less costly by permitting of the abolition of the sine¬ 
cures, which were no longpr needed to ffing to the greedy 
politicians, now kept at a distance by the necessity of passing 
the examination. Stability became almost the rule in the 
'competitive service, and in any event presented a singular con¬ 
trast to the sweeping changes carried out in the “unprotected ” 
service, namely, instlie “excepted” positions, and still more in 
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the “unclaaaified ” offices.* From a general point of view, the 
political eSects of the reform are not as yet very conspicuous, 
<Kie bosses and the Machines thrive as before, for. If the supply 
ot spoils has diminished, there are still enough left to inspire 
their henchmen with hopes and to make them “work.” Ap¬ 
pointment to office apart from all political influence is such a 
new and strange thing in the eyes of the politicians that a good 
many of them cannot even now believe in the reality of the 
reform.^ The fact, however, remains that more than 80,000 
federal offices and a certain number of posts in the services of 
the States and of the cities have been wrested from them. 
All these places ar^now “taken out of politics.” This blow 
to the spoils system, although not mortal, is a formidable 
one. True, it was predicted that if the fund of corruption 
supplied by the offices disappeared^ it would be simply replaced 
by money, without any purification of political life. It appears 
titot these previsions were not entirely without foundation, to 
judge by the growing use made of money* in election contests. 

But, in any event, there is one effect produced by the move¬ 
ment of civil service reforn^ which is a permanent gain, and 
th^. is the moral effect of the propaganda. After the Civil 
War, when public spirit seemed to be in a state of coma, when 
the political conscience of the community, engrossed in the 
mad pursuit of material prosperity, was, as it were, blunted 
or deadened, this movement against the spoils system rekindled 
the extinguished flame of the ideal in American public life, it 
stirred the choicer spirits to an outburst of generous revoll^ it 
enlisted genuine flevotidn and unselfish ardour in a crusade 
to regenerate democracy. The civic enthusiasm which ani¬ 
mated the noblest and the most eminent of these men, some 
of whom had a national reputation, like G. W. Curtis, and 
others only a provincial notoriety, like S. Teackle Wallis in 
Maryland, — to mention the dead only, — this enthusiasm 

I Baeh flenras u sreavallitble (or the p^st dozen jresm show that the power 
of removal is used so freely that in some cases from TO to 80 ^r cent of the 
oocopaota of excepted positions in a given ‘branch ate displaced daring one 
administration. In the nneiasaified service the proportion is still higher: dor-, 
ing the first yearof the McKinley administration, fur instance, 90 per cent of 
the salaried consnls wets removed. On the other hand, in the whole eom- 
petttlTe departmantal service within Washington the average of the removals 
for soma tune post has been a little leas than 0 per cent a year. 
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spread to a number of young men now scattered all over the 
Union; it will not die out in them nor, in all probability, 
with them. ^Jhe extremely concrete and limited character ed 
the legislative reform, which presented it in a tangible anJ 
practical aspect likaly to attract adhesions, was an admirable 
conductor of the idealist fluid. But at the. same time the 
apparent modesty of the plan demanded from its promoters 
all the more self'sacriflce and profound sense of duty. Hav¬ 
ing entered on a new abolitionist campaign, they had pot the 
halo which encircled the abolitionists demanding the rights 
of man for the negro, striving to break the chains of the 
slaves; they appeared to the multitude oi^ly as supporters of 
“Chinese examinations.” They had to seek and develop in 
their own consciences the stimulant often supplied from out¬ 
side in movements which impress the public imagination. 
Th^feeling, therefore, whicli they cultivated was not the fleet¬ 
ing sentiment which the wave of popular impulse brings and 
carries away, but a conviction rooted in the mind. That con¬ 
viction formed with many a sort of permanent fund of political 
righteousness from which they dyew^their moral supplies in 
every great crisis, in all the political struggles which filled tjiis 
quarter of the century. The body of civil service reformers 
furnished large contingents of the mugwumps, the indepen¬ 
dents, and the municipal reformers. 

Ill' 

After the endeavours to starve the ^Machine by putting the 
public offices out'of its reach, attempts were made to deprive 
it of another means of subsistence —of the electoral monopoly 
which it had acquired. The principal source of its influence 
was thought to lie in the fact that it had obtained possession 
of the material organization of the elections, which inc^ided 
especially the printing of the voting-papers and the distri¬ 
bution of them. This last required a large staff of agents, 
which was farther swollen to afford a pretext for employing 
a great many electors and buying their votes in an underhand 
way. The considerable outlay necessitated by aU these operar 
tions, added to*the varied expenses of the election campaign, 
raised election expeyditure to such a point that it became 
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impossible for a new party, and all the more for an inde¬ 
pendent candidate, if he was not very rich, to enter the lists. 
They would have had to create, for their private use, an 
organization as highly developed as that of the Machine, 
which was constructed and worked on the principles of large 
manufacturing concerns. They were therefore obliged, if only 
for this reason, to accept, or even to seek, the support of the 
Machine. Again, the expenditure required gave the Machine 
a pretext for levying assessments on the candidates and an 
" opportunity for obtaining enormous resources, by selling candi¬ 
datures for cash. Henry George, the author of “ Progress and 
Poverty,” summe^ up the situation in the following formula; 
“ What we call Machine politics springs from the cost of elec¬ 
tions.” ‘ To checkmate the Machine the first thing to be done, 
therefore, was to reduce election expenditure. 

The acts of fraud, of intimidation, and of corruption which 
characterized the American elections gave rise to an agitation 
for the introduction of a strict system of secret voting. The 
Australian system, which appeared to supply the type of 
one, and which commanded ^the assent of the public for that 
re^on, also contained provisions imposing on the public 
authorities the duty of preparing and distributing the voting- 
papers, at the expense of the State. The American “ reform¬ 
ers” thought that these provisions offered a solution of the 
problem which preoccupied .them, and they started a propa¬ 
ganda in favour of the adoption of the Australian system in 
its entirety. The Australian Ballot forthwith became a most 
dangerous rival of civil service reform, as a panacea for the 
evils which afflicted American political lift. It would not 
put an end only to bribery and intimidation of the electors 
and to frauds in the taking of the vote, but it would under¬ 
mine the very foundations of the Machine; it would deprive 
it of a pretext for interfering with elections, for employing 
"workers,” for levying assessments, and would strip its oandi- 
datnres of their privileged character; the assent of the Machine 
would no longer be required for getting on the printed list; 
the State, which would henceforth make up this Mlot, would 
enter every candidate on it, whether recommended by a party 
'organization or not, would submit them alk without dis- 

1 Ifolify in Elnctiont *' (JVorth American Beview, SCmoIi, 1888). , 
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tinction, to the electors; a poor man would therefore have 
the same facilities as a rich man, and an independent the same 
chances as a party hack, of entering public life. The prc^ 
moters of the reforn^succeeded in creating a genuine current of 
opinion in its favour, sermons were preached in the churches 
for the Australian Ballot, numerous petitions were addressed 
to the legislatures, and eventually the reformers ended by 
intimidating the politicians entrenched in those assemblies: 
against their will the latter introduced the Australian ifystem.* * 
In a few years almost all the States of the Union adopted the 
Australian Ballot. 

I have already explained, in the proper ^lace, the economy 
of the system so far as it relates to the secrecy of the vote. 
The second part of the reform, which introduces the official 
votipg-paper, organizes it in the following manner. On the 
approach of the elections the names of the candidates put 
forward are communicated, within the prescribed periods, to 
the public authority.’ The latter enters them on the list if 
the candidatures emanate from a more or less considerable 
group of electors. * The law concedes this character in the first 
instance to the political parties, by admitting the candidafes 
duly nominated by the conventions and certified as such 
by the committee of the respective party. Every elec¬ 
toral group is considered as a political party for this purpose 
which has run candidates at the jtrecediiig election, and has, 
according to the legislation of most of the States, polled a 
certain minimum of votes, varying, wiUi the States, from 10 to 
1 per cent of the ^tal number of the voters. The candidates 
of the less important “ parties ” or the independent candidates 
must, to be entered on the official ballot, be presented by a 
special petition or nomination paper signed by a certain num¬ 
ber of electors. All the candidates named either in the 
. certificates of the committees of the recognized partie^ or 
in the special petitions, are arranged by the» public authority 
on one or more lists. The t)rinted copies of these lists are 
handed on the polling-day to each elector by the election 
officers to serve as ballots; retiring forthwith ii^o a booth or 
a compartment screened from observation, he marks on the list 
the candidates of his choice, and gives it back properly folded 
to b^ deposited in ballot-box. The elector may not use 
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other voting-papers than the official ones; but he is at liberty 
to vote for candidates not entered on the official ballot, by 
writing their names on his voting-paper.’ 

The reader already knows the effects of the provisions of 
the Australian Ballot relating to secret voting, and will 
remember that in this respect the reform had a certain suc¬ 
cess, that without doing away with, or perceptibly lessening 
corruption, it put an end to the open intimidation and the 
coercic^ applied to the electors, and ensured order at the elec¬ 
tions. Very different was the result of the introduction of 
official voting-papers, which was to deprive the Machine of its 
electoral monopoly*. This part of the reform proved an almost 
complete failure, and in reality it even aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. It has made the “ heelers ” and the “ workers ” of less 
importance by rendering their intervention on the polling-day 
useless. Yet election expenditure is almost as high as before. 
It was no use making the State pay for the preparation and 
the distribution of the voting-papers; the levy of the assess¬ 
ments went on just the same, for the very simple reason that 
the candidates did not dupend on the organisation of the party 
fof the distribution of the voting-papers only, they received 
from it their actual title of candidates of the party, which it 
could grant or refuse. Far from curtailing this arbitrary 
power, the Australian Ballot has unintentionally given it a 
legal sanction, by admitting candidates flying the colours 
of a political party only on a certificate of the committee of 
the Organization. By,conceding the status of party to the 
great parties only, the law has placed the^ in a privileged 
position. 

The independent candidatures, which the law, according to 
the intention of its promoters, was to multiply, have now 
greater difficulty in arising, thanks to this very law, which 
requires them to be presented through petitions signed by a 
certain number of electors. The requisite minimum of sig¬ 
natures, however, is often too high, and it is by no means easy 
to bring into the field every time a group of electors even before 

i Except in tke State of Indiana, where the elector U not allowed to write 
any new name, on pain of mskiiiR the voting>;«per void; be may only 
replace a complete list of candidates of a party by another list equally complete 
and printed on a piece of paper which be pastes over the space occupied by the 
fint lisu ^ 
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the election. A good many electors would have no objection 
to vote for an independent candidate, but they have a constitu¬ 
tional aversicAi to indulging in the public display of heterodory 
which the petition implies, or, again, they refuse to sign it for 
fear of incurring ttie enmity of the men of the Machine, 
which might injure them in their business and in other ways. 
The period prescribed for presenting the petition, although 
rather longer, in certain States, than that imposed on the 
party committees, is also an obstacle to independent candida¬ 
tures : the independents cannot usefully exercise the power of 
bringing forward opposition candidates before they know the 
selections made by the regular parties; but as these latter 
take care, for that very reason, to make them known at the 
last moment only, the independents have not sufficient time 
to get up the petition. Th^ formalities enjoined by the law 
offet the ingenuity of the politicians oppSrtunities of raising 
endless quibbles about the petition and of getting it declared 
null and void. Before the introduction of the Australian 
Ballot an independent candidature could arise at any moment 
and appeal for support without any condition; a small party 
could have its private ticket printed at slight expense, {yid 
all the voting-papers presented in the names of its candidates 
were admitted and counted. 

After having thus curtailed the freedom of candidatures, 
the provisions of the Australian Jlallot dealt a no less heavy 
blow at the independence of the vote and at the equality of 
the several candidates’ chances of catching the eye of the 
electorate. When the independent c&ndidates, or the candi¬ 
dates of the small parties, have at last overcome every obstacle 
and have managed to get on the official list, they find them¬ 
selves relegated to a back place, behind the candidates of the 
regular parties, owing to the system of classification adopted. 
The laws of the different States provided two systems of classi¬ 
fication of the candidates on the lists: the first arranged, for 
each office, all the candidates promiscuously, in alphabetical 
order, without mention of the parties to which they belonged; 
.the second system arranged them by parties, each party having 
its column on the list with the name of the pasty at the top, 
and the divisUn according to offices being repeated in each 
column, for the spqpial use of the party. The alphabetical 
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system put all the candidates on a footing of equality, whereas 
in the second system the candidates of the parties, pointed out 
as such and placed at the head of the list, were Imught to the 
special notice of the electors. The public authority, which put 
the list before the elector, made itself as it were a broker of the 
parties to him. The elector was tempted, instead of discrimi¬ 
nating between the candidates, instead of judging the men, to 
look at the label only. This just suited his indolence of mind. 
He cm^ld, however, while marking the names of the candidates 
obligingly arranged under the title of the party, refuse the mark 
to those candidates whom he objected to, “ scratch the ticket, ” 
as the phrase goes,^and also mark some names in the adjoining 
columns, thus voting what is called a “splitticket.” But the 
law undertook to reduce to a minimum the feeble attempts 
even at discrimination on the part of the elector, by reliev¬ 
ing him of the obligation of marking the names one by Vine, 
and enabling him to make a general mark, a cross in a small 
circle printed for this purpose above the title of the party, to 
show that he voted for the whole list of the party in a lump. 
The elector made use of^this permission all the more readily 
thpt the list is a very long one, that a certain material effort 
even is required to put a cross against each name. The large 
number of elective offices and of the candidates of different 
parties for each office, who are generally classified on a single 
voting-paper,* makes the laj^er a document of extraordinary 
dimensions, which has got it the nickname of “blanket- 
ballot.”* How can the elector examine such a list properly 
during the few minuted at his disposal for marking it, in the 
isolated compartment into which he withdraVs with the paper 
that ho has just received from the election board? Perplexed 
by the jumble of names and columns on the list, the elector is 
only too glad to get out of the maze as quickly as possible 

* la thrm State* (Connecticut, New Jersey, and Missouri) the candidates 
of each party are entered on a separate list; the elector who comes up to record 
his vote receives a copV of each list, he selects one of them, and hands it in as 
a voting-paper. Connecticut has not onlV separate lists for each party, hot 
even for each set of offices — State offices, mnulclpal offices, seats in the 
logislatnre, magistrates, etc. 

* 1 have in m]U>oasession a blanket-ballot of the State of Illinois of mod¬ 
erate dimensions, as it contains four columns only, whereas often there are 
twice as many; this voting-paper measures about 18 Incbu by 21, not includ- 
teg thsmaigins, and contains 148 names. 
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by putting a cross above one of the first columns. He need 
not even kn«vr how to read the title of the party, the law 
allows it to be designated by an emblem — an eagle, a cock, & 
star, a plough, a boajj, etc.; all he has to do is to put his cross 
under this little picture. 

Before the introduction of the blanket-ballot, when a sepa¬ 
rate voting-paper was deposited for each office, the material 
effort required to depart from the ticket of the Organiza¬ 
tion was not considerable, the elector .could offer Ins own 
voting-paper, written by hand and prepared at home. This 
bit of paper, which he took out of his pocket and which 
was called the “vest-pocket ballot,” coulH, in a certain de¬ 
gree, defeat the ticket of the Machine. The elector could 
“scratch,” strike out on the ticket of the Machine with a 
sin^e pencil line the namef of a candidate whom he disap¬ 
proved of, whereas now he can only accomplish this, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of most States, by leaving this name 
alone unmarked. Certain States do give the power to strike 
out individual n^es or to indicate the names of the rival 
candidates whom the electors Would like to substitute for 
the respective candidates in the list of their party; but these 
operations are too complicated to tempt the average elector to 
resort to them. In one way or another, the elector is invari¬ 
ably driven to vote a straight ticket, to vote the ticket of a 
party with his eyes shut. The sfibordination of the person¬ 
ality of tlie candidate, of the individual to the ticket, thus 
became greater than ever. True, tha system of alphabetical 
classification, which was adopted in several States, hardly 
allowed of voting a straight ticket in a mechanical fashion,' 
but the politicians got rid of this system. They replaced it, 
in most of the States where it was in force, by tlie system of 
classification by parties, aggravated by that of single marks 
and emblems and by some other devices. They Tdius 
brought the efficacy of the refdrm down to the vanishing 
point. In so doing they affbrded a striking example of their 
habitual tactics, of their mode of capturing the reforms 
• 

' However, the mental indolence which characterizes the great majority at. 
the electors often fdbnd a means of circumventing, so to speak, the olphabedooi 
system.- the candidates whose names began with the first letters of the alpha¬ 
bet oUained the moej votm. 
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demanded by public opinion, of the way they bow to “the 
omnipotence of public opinion before which, ^ the United 
States, all tremble, all humble themselves in the dust ”; they 
give it, not the thing itself, but the nanv) of the thing, like a 
toy which is given to children to keep them quiet. Far from 
having destroyed the electoral monopoly of the Machine, the 
Australian Ballot has only consolidated it. The ward boss 
was by no means exaggerating who said to me, with reference 
to this^reform; “If one had deliberately tried to make things 
easy for the Machine, one could not have hit on anything 
better.” 

This singular rdsult was not due only to the perverse inge¬ 
nuity of the politicians, but also to the simple-mindedness of 
the reformers. The latter diagnosed the complaint in a some¬ 
what rough-and-ready fashion. By dwelling on the external 
symptoms. The monopoly of the material brganization of the 
elections which the Machine had assumed was not the cause, 
but the consequence, the accompaniment, of the moral electoral 
monopoly which it had acquired, of the power over men’s 
minds which it had usUrped under the mask of party ortho¬ 
doxy. The remedy prescribed for the disease presented a 
flagrant logical contradiction; to allow full scope to the inde¬ 
pendent candidatures and to the free expression of the suffrage, 
they were submitted to a set of restrictive regulations; tq 
stop the usurpation of the political parties legal recognition 
was obligingly conceded to them. It is perfectly clear that, 
in order to ensure the •official voting-paper its efficacy as a 
political instrument at the service of every citizen, it was 
necessary to put the parties quite on one side in all that con¬ 
cerned the working of the Ballot, in all its phases, not only as 
regards the classification of the candidates on the lists, but 
also, and above all, as regards the registration of the candi¬ 
datures. If, in order to fix a reasonable limit for the number 
of the candidates* to be entered on the official list, those only 
who represented political groups were placed on it, all the 
political groups should have been put on a footing of equality, 
^ should ha-^e been compelled to lodge a petition, to make th^ 
effort mdicsting their wish to support a partiwiliu; candidate, 
without the State asking the members of any group what their 
political ideas were, or what was their political record. • By 
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relieving this or that old-established group of this obligation, 
on the strength of the political label which it has adopted, the 
State not oifly puts a premium on political inertia, on unrea¬ 
soning adhesion to traditional parties at the expense of frdb 
opinion, but it deliberately steps out of its province, for it is 
no business of the State to hall-mark the political ideas or 
views of the citizens, nor to settle the conditions on which 
the hall-mark shall be granted. Before the State there are no 
members of political parties, but members of the community 
with rights and duties inscribed in the Constitution*for the 
whole body of citizens. It was through disregarding these ele¬ 
mentary truths that the American legislator arrived at results 
diametrically opposed to those which he v?as aiming at. 

The legislation of the Australian Ballot has been completed, 
in Several States, by laws v^ich also aiiribd at reducing elec¬ 
tion expenses, but by dealing with illicit expenditure. I 
have, in a previous chapter, referred to these laws, which 
imposed severer penalties on corrupt electoral practices and 
which regulated expenses incurred by candidates or on their 
account. The reader is already aware that the effect of these 
laws is almost nU. 


IV 

While not having done what was expected of it, the 
Australian Ballot introduced a great innovation through 
the legal recognition which it gave "to the* political parties: 
being invested With a legal status, they formally became a 
part of the machinery of the State. For some time past the 
legislator had been showing a tendency to recognize the 
existence of the parties and to make room for them. This 
movement began about 1870, although traces of it are found 
as early as before the Civil War. It appeared at first in 
the form of the representation of min^ities, not in the 
sense assigned to this representation in Europe, where its 
object is to enable the different shades of public opinion to 
m^e themselves heard in deliberative assembliefi. The Ameri¬ 
can legislatoraapplied the representation of minorities to the 
•lection boards wJiiph supervise the taking of the vote, and 
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especially to the administrative local offices filled up by election, 
the effect of which was rather to divide the placet among the 
most powerful parties. On the pretext of protectiil|g minorities, 
tihe legislator thus admitted, by implication, that public offices 
belong to the parties as such, that is to^say, he recognized 
the sjjoils system, but only tried to introduce a little equity 
into the distribution of the spoils. The “representation of 
minorities ” applied in this way to elective posts, to a somewhat 
limited extent however, has been followed and almost replaced 
of late years by the legal distribution among the parties of 
certain offices filled up by appointment. These offices became 
more numerous, the elective method having been abolished for 
certain places in tfee local administration; they were better 
adapted for division, as the appointments rested with a single 
person and not with a body of electors. According to the sys¬ 
tem in question, the'chiefs who appointed the members of the 
administrative boards had to fill up these posts so that they 
were not all occupied by the adherents oi a single political 
party, so that the number of the latter did not exceed a certain 
proportion fixed by the law. Or again, andr more often than 
not^ they had to appoint the members of the two largest parties 
in equal proportions. The administrative boards thus organ¬ 
ized and known enphemistically, in official language, by the 
name of “ non-partisan ” boards, are styled in ordinary par¬ 
lance “bi-partisan ” boards. _ It has been justly remarked that 
it would be still more accurate to call them “ double-partisan.” 

In the first place this system is applied, in a general way 
throughout the Union, to the election officers whose business it 
is to conduct the election or to make the pr^arations for it. 
They are paid out of public money, but they must be taken 
from among the members of the two great parties, and even 
directly chosen or appointed by the committees of the parties. 
The ostensible object of these provisions was to prevent the 
frauds and, in general, the abuses which a party in possession 
of the electoral mabhinery could commit at the expense of the 
other parties. By a similar train of reasoning the system was 
applied to the administration of the police, whose influence, 
as we are alre^y aware, constitutes one of tlie most valuable * 
resources of the Machine. In several cities, therefore, where 
the police is managed by a board of commissioners, the latter 
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■were appointed on the bi-partisan system. It had, however, 
been also applied, in certain cities, to the service of the fire 
department aid to that of public works, where there was, 
assuredly no material for party oppression.* It was nothing 
but a pretext and a fiieans for ensuring the regular division 
of the spoils. It had always been customary for the rival 
Machines to agree to relinquish a share of the offices to one 
another, to make bargains or “deals.” The law which intro¬ 
duced the bi-partisan system has simply given these de^ls the 
guarantee of the State. The argument based on the expediency 
or the necessity of protecting the parties which lay hands on 
the public interest from pne another — tlys argument, even 
when it seemed plausible, was exactly on a par with a justi¬ 
fication of the attitude of a public authority which, in a spirit 
of higher justice, would superintend the equitable distribution 
of tHe booty among thieves who were quarrelling over it and 
who were not of equal physical strength. 

The application of the bi-partisan system to local adminis¬ 
tration was powerfully stimulated by the legal recognition of 
the parties effected under the Australian Ballot; most of the 
bi-partisan boards date mainly from the last decade, whiqh 
followed the introduction of the Australian system or witnessed 
tlfe completion of it. But it was in the electoral sphere espe¬ 
cially that the legal recognition of the parties was destined to 
have a sequel. If the State conferred the status of candidate 
on the persons certified by the committees of the parties as 
having been duly chosen in the primaries and the conventions, 
was it not its duty to make sure thaf they were so chosen, 
could it assume ^kind of responsibility for acts which were 
done outside it, was it not bound in that case to exercise some 
control over them; in a word, ought not the State to bring the 
primaries and the conventions under its strong arm? 

V • 

• 

It had long been tempted to do so, and had already taken 
several steps in this direction before the introduction of the 

^ Ct. an article, ^apported by oo{dou« data, on this leglelatlve moTcment 
in the State of New York, by D. F. WUoox: ** Party GoTernment in Cltiea ** 
(Political Science 1890). 
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Australian Ballot. It was the abuses and the scandals prevail¬ 
ing in the primaries and the conventions that had suggested the 
^dea of the intervention of the State in the inier life of the 
party organizations. Since, people said, the nominations made 
in the party meetings are as important as* or even more impor¬ 
tant than, the legal elections of which they predetermine the 
material result and anticipate the political effect, why should 
not the State, which surrounds these latter with so many pre- 
. cautions to ensure the free and truthful expression of the'will 
of the electors, grant the same protection to the elector in the 
preliminary, but not less important, stage of nominations to 
elective offices? ^t was only by recognizing the great fact of 
party organization, by giving the primaries and the conven¬ 
tions a legal existence, that they could be subjected to 
restraints and responsibilities wjiich would perceptibly abate 
the evils which they inflict on the country, and, pertffips, 
render their action normal and useful. Consequently, the 
frauds committed in the primaries must-be made amenable to 
the penal law just like those which are committed at elections, 
and BO on. Started durjng the crisis of thtf Civil War, which 
gave rise to a sort of political self-examination, ‘ the problem 
of the legalization of the primaries came definitively before 
the public after the war, when the abuses of the Caucus grefv 
intolerable. It was discussed in the Press, prizes were offered 
for the best practical solution of it,“ it was brought before the 
legislative assemblies. The idea of legalizing the primaries 
made progress in the public mind; eminent citizens gave a 
decided opinion m its favour, as for instance, Mr. Cleveland, 
just as he was entering on his great polittcal career.* But 

^ Cf. The Trial qf the Conetitution, by Bidaey George Fisher, Pblls4elphta, 
1862, pp. 363-3S6. 

* The Union League Club of Philadelphia organized, in 1868, a competition of 
this kind, and the snccessful essays, to the number of four, were published In 
bookworm: “Essays on Ijegal Organization, selected among those submitted 
in eompetition for th^prizes offereikby the Union League of Philadelphia.’’ 

e In his letter accepting the candidatpre for the post of Governor of the 
State of New York,'in 1882, Mr. Cleveland said; ’’Our citizens for the most 
part attach themselves to one or the other of the great political parties, and 
under ordinary circumstances they support the nominees of the party tp 
which they profSSs fealty. It Is quite apparent that under such ciroumstances 
the primary election or caucus should be surrounded byyiucb safeguards as 
will secure absolntely free and uncontrolled action. Here the people them¬ 
selves axe supposed to speak; here they put their own hands to the machinery 
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the legislator was at first somewhat slow in complying with 
the appeals,addressed to him. To begin with, the poli¬ 
ticians, who were by no means anxious to be placed undar 
supervision, stifled the attempts at legislation. Again, there 
arose the grave question of principle, whether the State had 
the right to regulate the sayings and doings of private indi¬ 
viduals, forming free associations and assembling in more 
or less private meetings to perform acts which have no legal 
force, however great their political import may l». An. 
affirmative reply to this que.stion appeared by no means so 
undisputable, and the legislator, therefore, simply offered the 
protection of the State to the party associations, taking care 
not to thrust it on them. The first laws on the subject, passed 
in 1866, in the State of California, and, in 1871, in the State 
of i)hio, were drafted on tliese lines. W^ile enacting a whole 
series of provisions for ensuring regularity and honesty in the 
proceedings of the primaries or caucuses,'and making offenders 
amenable to the penal code, these laws left it to the party 
committees to decide, whenever they convened their adherents 
for the selection of candidates, whether these meetings should 
be held in accordance with the rules laid down by the law 
(“ may by resolution adopted at the time of making the call, 
elect to have such elections conducted in accordance with the 
rules prescribed in sections . . 

of government, and in this place should be found the manifestation of the 
popular wilt. When by fraud, intimidation, or any other questionable 
practice, the -voice of the people is there smothered, a direct blow is aimed 
at a most precious right, and one which the laV should be swift to protect." 

^ The rules laid jlowu for that purpose required the notice issued by the 
committee to be published a certain specified time beforehand, and to mention 
the place and date of the meeting, its object, the names of the persons who 
are to act as presiding oflScers, the hours during which the poll is to remain 
open, the qualifications necessary for taking part in the vote, besides those 
fixed by the law; persons not possessing this doable qualification could not 
vote, and each elector who presented himself could, on the demand of^nother 
elector, be challenged to prove that he had all these qualifications; the com¬ 
mittee which decided the case could examiue and administer an oath to the 
citizen whose claims as elector o^ member of the party were thus disputed; 
refusal to take the oath, voting without possessiug the necessary qualifications, 
tampering with the voting-papers, intimidation or corruption, disturbing the 
meetings, etc., were made liable to severe penalties, lm|>o8ed by the penal 
code, 

* The Codee and Statutes of the State qf Califomiat by Tb. Blttel, 1876, 
Vol. I, Ob. XIV, Sect. ]||U7. RevUed Statutes of Ohio, Columbus, 1879, Sects. 
2916-2921. 
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The example of the States of California and Ohio was fol¬ 
lowed by several other States, which passed simi^r laws, but 
the practical effect was nil. The party organizations, having 
the option of saddling themselves with the restrictions which 
they entailed, abstained from doing so; t'iie prospect of lay¬ 
ing themselves open to a criminal prosecution for the abuses 
and the frauds which the politicians of the caucuses were in 
the habit of committing was by no means attractive to them, 
•and they naturally preferred to run the primaries as they liked, 
to substitute for the‘procedure proposed by the law that of 
“go as you please.” The failure of this legislation, coupled 
with the scandals which went on uninterruptedly in political 
life, drove a section of opinion into demanding more decisive 
intervention on the ]>art of the State. The ever increasing 
agitation in this direction has, in the course of the last twejity 
years, forced the Legislatures of most of the States to adopt 
measures dealing with the primaries, that were no longer 
optional, but compulsory. The politiciahs did all they could 
to prevent them from becoming law; but public opinion, exas¬ 
perated by their practices, insisted and had, or, at all events, 
appeared to have, as in the case of the Australian Ballot, the 
last word. In complying with the demands of public opinion, 
the legislator proceeded step by step, conceding to it on each 
successive occasion more and more rigorous and comprehensive 
measures, and extending them, in a few States, gradually from 
the principal cities to larger areas. Among the States, some 
did not go beyond,the firpt degrees, while others have already 
reached the farthest end of the scale, stridi(;g over the tra¬ 
ditional, if not constitutional, ideas about the limits of the 
intervention of the State. So that at the present moment the 
legislation on the subject presents a pretty considerable variety 
in the different States. 

If we leave out the States of Florida, Kansas, Ohio, and 
Wyoming, in which the laws‘governing the primaries are of 
optional application, we find that'some States (North Dakota 
and South Dakota) content themselves with repressing as a 
misdemeanour the act of voting at a caucus without having the » 
legal capacity tif local elector. Several other ^tates (such as 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kew Jersey, Pennsylvania) go farther: 
while still leaving the procedure of the caucus the goodtfill 
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and pleasure of the organizations, they punish the acts of fraud 
and corruption committed at the primaries, by electors who 
vote more thto once or give in several voting-papers togetherj 
or destroy or tamper with them, or who use violence, threats, 
or bribery to influenee the acts of an elector; as well as those 
committed by the officers who make a fraudulent declaration 
of the result of the vote, etc. In two of those States (New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania) we find, in addition, a beginning of 
regulation of the procedure of the primary, in the form of 
an oath administered to the officers, who swear to discharge 
their duties honestly. Most of the other States which have 
legislated on the subject, about twenty in number (Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, Wash¬ 
ington, Wisconsin^, grapple with the matter more closely and 
more extensively. They punish both acts of fraud and of 
bribery, and lay down more or less strict rules, of a mandatory 
character, for tlie procedure of the primaries, prescribing how 
and at what time*the requisition convening the primaries is 
to be issued so as to ensure its being properly advertised, hgw 
the meeting is to be conducted, how tlie right of individuals to 
take part in a primary is to be ascertained, how the votes are 
to be received and counted. But the enactments even of this 
category of States, based on a coipmon principle, still present 
a great diversity. Some of them are compulsory only in a 
few great cities and are optional in the other parts of the 
State, while in other States the law ap'^lies t& the entire State. 
The provisions enacted in some States are scanty and of a 
general description, while in several others the rules are 
plentiful and go into great detail; their object is to leave the 
party organizations, and sometimes even the electors, as little 
discretion as possible. The Massachusetts law (Co^e of 
1898) settles the composition of the party committees, the 
mode of their election, prol^ibits the presimng officers of the 
caucuses, including the-inspectors, being chosen from among 
public servants or members of the local committees of the 
party. The Illinois law (of 1898) compels the central com¬ 
mittee of the party to choose the judges and the clerks of the 
primaries from a previously submitted and approved by 
• voi- n.e-2 l 
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public authority (the county board). In the State of Mis¬ 
souri (laws of 1891 and 1897) the appointment of inspectors 
and clerks is also subject, although in a much slighter degree, 
fb the approval of the public authority. To prevent persons 
not belonging to the party from voting in its primaries, the 
Kentucky law has thought fit to introduce an official registra¬ 
tion of the members of the parties: when the register of the 
legal voters is made up, each of them who wishes to take part 
in a primary declares which party he is connected with; being 
entered in a special column of the register, this declaration is 
made public by that very fact, in open defiance of the secrecy 
of the ballot. Other States have endeavoured to set up or 
outline a legal tes£ of party membership; according to the 
Wisconsin law (of 1895) it consists in the fact of having voted 
at the last general election for the regular candidates of the 
party; the Massachusetts and Illinois laws exclude from 'the 
primary the electors who have taken part* in a primary of 
the opposite party in the course of the twelve last preceding 
months, or, according to the Michigan law (of 1895), since 
the last election. In certain States, the mixute regulation of 
thj procedure of voting expends to the voting-papers, pre¬ 
scribing their exact size and the colour of the paper, or even 
admitting only official ballots, supplied by the public authority 
(Massachusetts, Missouri, Wisconsin), as in the Australian 
system; to be entered on them the candidates must have been 
previously nominated in party meetings preliminary to the pri¬ 
maries, or by petitions signed by a certain number of electors. 
The expenses cauiied by'the primaries, including the printing 
of the voting-papers, are borne sometimes by the parties, some¬ 
times (Massachusetts, Illinois — minus the cost of printing 
the voting-papers, Wisconsin) by the public treasury (of the 
county, city, etc.). 

Several of the provisions which I have just analyzed show 
us very clearly the State not stopping at the supervision of 
the primaries, but trying to do duty for the parties in tbeir 
affairs. This tendency, which received a vigorous impulse 
under the Australian Ballot movement, has lately reached its 
climax in thecnost recent laws on the subject, passed in 1898* 
by the State of New York, and in 1899 by Galifomia. In 
them the public authority almost completely steps into the 
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shoes of the parties, as regards the conduct of the primaries, 
and becomes, in a way, a parly manager. The New York law 
of 1898 sets ftp “ official primaries ” by the side of “ non-official 
primaries.” These last are primaries in the old sense; thaft 
is to say, private pjlrty meetings, placed, however, under cer¬ 
tain restrictions, such as the prohibition to hold them in 
drinking-saloons, the obligation to convene and hold them 
under fixed conditions of publicity. The appointment of the 
party committees, the selection of candidates for local offices, 
and the choice of delegates to the conventions must tafte place 
in the “ official primaries, ” conducted at the cost of the State 
under the direction of public officers. Ouly electors officially 
enrolled for this purpose are entitled to vote, as in Kentucky, 
with this difference, that their declarations of membership of 
a party remain secret until after the day following the general 
elettion. A public officer specially entrdhted with the affairs 
of the primaries (custodian of primary records) divides each 
ward and assembly district into primary districts, one month 
before the day of the primary, and establishes two polling- 
places in each district: the first of these is assigned to the party 
which cast the highest number of votes for Governor at the 
last election, while the second serves for all the other parties. 
The operations of the primaries are conducted by inspectors, 
appointed by representatives' of the public authority (in the 
city of New York by the Board of Police Commissioners), and 
paid out of the public funds. They are chosen among the 
adherents of the respective parties, either from a list presented 
by the party commmittees, or outside it. ’The law of New 
York lays down these strict rules not only for the primaries, 
but also makes them applicable to the proceedings of the con¬ 
ventions of all the political areas, following in this the ex¬ 
ample of Massachusetts.* 

The California law on the primaries in certain respects goes 
still farther than the New York law in assimilating the pri¬ 
mary elections of the parties^to general elections: the primaries 
of all the x>arties are held together, their members all vote at 

* Elsewhere we find (In the laws of Connectlont, Michigan, Ohio), on the 
snbjeot of conTei))iona, only a few provislane here and there punishing acts 
of bribery of delegates or forbidding the delegates to give a proxy to any per. 
•on to represent them sMbose conventions. 

• • 
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the same time and in the same places, to make it impossible 
to vote in the primaries of both parties; and a single set of 
oncers, unconnected with the parties, presides 'faver all the 
operations; the committees of the parties and their inspectors 
are thus completely ousted from the primafies. The presiding 
officers are appointed by the public authority from the general 
list of the electors, and they are obliged to accept the duly like 
jurymen. 

Thus |he legislator has, step by step, ended by completely 
transforming the character of the primaries: the primary, in 
the sense of a meeting, of a deliberative assembly of the party, 
is officially obliteratied; it is one election the more added to 
those which existed under the Constitution. The last stage, 
represented by the laws of 1898 and 1899, is of course beyond 
Ihe range of criticism for the momept, so far as practical results 
are concerned. But'the experience of the,preceding stages 
has been a disappointing one. It has not fulfilled the hopes 
which were entertained of these laws. In the first place, the 
good citizens were exjiected henceforth to exhibit a greater 
interest in the primaries now jthat they were 'protected by the 
law^ and that each citizen could be sure that his voice would 
not be drowned in these meetings, that his vote would not be 
made away witli, etc. In reality nothing of the kind occurred; 
with a few variations the primaries remained, and still are, in 
the hands of the politicians. .Having failed to rouse the indif¬ 
ference of the good citizens, the laws on the primaries have in 
no way put down the abuses which tainted their procedure. 
For, however minute the regulations laid down by the law may 
be, the observance of them always depends o& the party com¬ 
mittees and the election “judges” or “inspectors,” who are 
appointed or suggested by these committees; being taken from 
among their immediate associates, they are naturally inclined 
to wiQk at the irregularities and the abuses in which the 
managing Bing is interested.’ 

’ This was the cue even in the States wUch bad surrounded the prlmariw 
with saioate i»«cautlon8, for Inatsnce in that of Missouri, at 8t. Louis, where 
the election Inspectors are appointed by the public authority from a list sub- 
nftted the repAsentatives of the parties and their factions; the penons 
sobmitted for this purpose were generally the reveree of respectable, and tlM 
public authority, twlng powerless, was sometimes led Into appointing ptoh- 
pocfcets and pt^Usts as inspectors, ** and they did their work ** {Oon/emrum 
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Besides, and tliis is a crucial point, the rules embodied 
in the laws quoted provide no solution whatever for the 
preliminary question on which the character of the pri-« 
maries, as meetings really representative of the party, depends; 
namely, who is entitled to vote in the primaries. Almost all 
the laws referred to have been obliged to leave it, either 
expressly or by implication, to the party committees to deter¬ 
mine the qualifications required; that is to say, to let this 
great instrument of oppression remain in their hands* The 
only restrictions on the power of exclusion by the committees 
are to be found in the Massachusetts law, which prohibits pre¬ 
venting an elector from taking part in th» caucus because he 
has voted for an independent candidate for a political office 
(§ 85), and in the New York law, which secures the right of 
being enrolled in a political party to electors who are members 
of a special organization in view of the municipal elections 
(§ 2). The definition by the law of the test of party loyalty 
for admission to the primaries — such as has been attempted, 
for instance, in Wisconsin — far from guaranteeing the rights of 
the elector, constitutes an infringement of his political liberty; 
for it not only asks him to disclose how he has voted at the 
last election, but prevents him from co-operating with the party 
of his choice, if he has changed his opinions since that election. 
The right of the elector to co-operate with his party, and the 
honesty of the vote in tlie primaries, are not, it is true, better 
guaranteed by the legislation of certain States which thought 
they would show their liberalism by allowing, subject to 
taking an oath iq case of challenge, any one to vote in the 
primaries of a party who “ has the intention of acting with the 
party at the next election,” or who “is in sympathy with 
the aims and objects of the party” or declares himself “in 
good faith” a member of the party. The sanction of the 
oath applied to intentions and feelings, even if it were j«sti- 

• • 

Priinari€$t 144). At Boston, is Maaaachuaetta, which is far from being 
a etroQgbold of the Machine, and where the rules laid down for the caucuses 
are still more strict than at Ht. Louis, the conduct of the officers gives rise to 
Ihud complaints: We have found the presiding officers at ^ucuses inclined 
to Msamo Iitrgo powers, and exercise them in an arbitrary ami reprehensible 
mannsr. Th^ thnStsten arrest for trivial causes, and idiow in various ways a 
partisaa ^rtt. Tbisy tgp often aim to serve tlMir friendf or their faoUem, 
tathegthitt the whol^ho4/ol voters (Conference on JPrimariee, p. U). 
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fied in law and in politics, cannot be effective. In practice, 
the oath is not enforced at all, to avoid irritatii^ the electors 
Vho might perhaps be still won over; or, if it is demanded, 
it is not much of an obstacle to the frec^enters of drinking- 
saloons and men of their kidney who lay themselves out for 
voting in the primaries of both parties; having taken the 
oath, they vote fraudulently with an untroubled conscience.^ 
In short, the law has not been able, and never will be able, 
to prevent with certainty the undue exclusion or admission of 
citizens into the counsels of the party, for the peremptory 
reason that party membership does not admit of regulation 
by an outside au&ority. This membership is, by its very 
nature, based solely on the conformity of feelings existing 
between the member and the party, a conformity which 
cannot be defined 40r laid dowm by third persona. A State 
which attempted it would be led into arbitrariness or con¬ 
fusion, as has been shown by the laws of certain States 
which we have just analyzed. The State is as powerless 
against the despotism wielded over the members by the party 
or its representatives, legitimate or not, as it is against the 
despotism wielded by the Church over its followers, each des¬ 
potism being founded on the willing or passive assent of the 
very persons on whom it presses. The victims of this despotic 
power can only liberate themselves from it by liberating their 
conscience. If they are unafble to do this, the arm of the State 
cannot help them. 

The legislation protecting the primaries, with all its minute 
precautions, could not, of course, be more successful in putting 
an end to the confabulations which necessarily precede every 
vote, every working-up of a candidature, nor to the intrigues 
which surround it; the most advanced laws on the subject 
have thrust the party organizations out of the Caucus, all the 
dooft of which are now guarded by public authority; but 
they cannot prevent them ft-om retiting into an ante-caucus 
and directing their operations from there. The “ slate,” which 
iAmade np behind the scenes, and which predetermines the 

. • 

> Since tbe oath was Introduced In Boston, by the law of 1897, “ tite trouble 
bee increaeed ratiser than diminished. It is beyond i}ueiSlon tme that more 
persone belonging to one party have voted in the canons of the other.garty 
than ever before, and more openly ” (Cor^emiee an^Priputrtet, p. 63). , 
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result of the primaries to such a large extent, is inevitably 
beyond the re^h of the legislator: it is protected by the force 
of the private arrangements got up beforehand by those con-^ 
cerned, as well as b^the inertia of the electoral mass, which 
gravitates in the orbit of “regularity.” The law has been 
able to lay hand only on the outside apparatus of the prima¬ 
ries, and it can only effectively protect the externals, the pub¬ 
licity and the good order of their meetings, the right of those 
who take part in the primary to make themselves hehrd, to 
record their votes without let or hindrance, the taking and 
honest counting of all the votes without any distinction, and, 
at the most, it can also protect the honest^of the vote against 
corruption, so far as that is possible for the law. In short, 
the law has only been able to apply to the primaries the police 
supiirvision, which is the sum total of the«State’s power over 
members of organizations, whether of a religious, political, or 
any other kind. Thanks to the law, it has perhaps been possi¬ 
ble, in some localities, to check those practices of the poli¬ 
ticians of the primaries which can be reached by the police 
power. In any event, the results obtained have not been of 
great importance. Generally, the frauds committed in tfie 
primaries remain unpunished, in spite of the law. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the public authority, whose duty it is to com¬ 
mence or to conduct the prosecutions, are elective officers whose 
nominations are made in these primaries, and perhaps with 
the co-operation of the very people who perpetuate frauds. 
They would have done their duty if thpey hai been supported 
or encouraged by public opinion, but the misdeeds of the pri¬ 
maries are not such as excite its wrath; in any event, this 
wrath is never of long duration, — the next day people are 
indignant, they inveigh loudly against the politicians, and 
then they go back to their business. That is the secret of the 
ineffectiveness and, one might almost say, the uselessne^h of 
all these laws protecting the prftnaries. I*ublic opinion, at 
least a notable section of it, has, in the course of the last few 
years, so far realized the importance, the imperative necessity, 
•f purifying the primaries, as to demand lawg against [the 
offenders; but ^ has not yet got the will and the energy to 
make these laws aj,reality. At the best, it is still in the 
phase of Video fMiifha probogue, deteriora aeguor. At the 
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conference of citizens from different parts of the Union which 
met at New York, in 1898, to consult over a “practical reform 
df primary elections, ” a representative of the State of Missouri, 
which possesses, as we have been able to jiatisfy ourselves, an 
extremely strict legislation on the subject, remarked; “No 
laws will count if they cannot be enforced. Yhis has been our 
trouble in Missouri. The fraud out-paced the law. . . . There 
has been fraud in primary elections here, much of it flagrant, 
for twdnty years. I have known men to be arrested, — a few, 
— but never one prosecuted earnestly and sent to the peni¬ 
tentiary. I would rather see one hirer of primary repeaters 
sent to the penitentiary than to haiSe the legislature of Mis¬ 
souri say to me, ‘ We will enact into law any plan for a primary 
election that you may submit.’ ” * 

Thus, after all, the legalization of the primaries proved 
ineffective, while showing, under a new aspect and in the 
most conclusive manner, the futility of the introduction of the 
parties into the sphere of the State, of which introduction 
that legalization was the last and the longest stage. 


VI 

While attempts were thus being made to purify the springs 
of political life by legislative reforms, other efforts of the same 
kind were brought to bear directly on some particular depart¬ 
ments of public life which were most contaminated by corrup¬ 
tion. The crying abuses in tlie municipal sphere appeared to 
call strongly for special legislative remedies. The awakening 
of public opinion, which has taken place and gathered strength 
in the course of the last twenty years, centred on the problem of 
municipal organization, and gave rise to very numerous legis- 
lativh experiments, dictated by diverse and often contradictory 
ideas. The first thorough iifvestigation of the question, made 
in 1877 by a special legislative commission appointed by Til- 
den, Governor of the State of New York,* pointed out as the 

< * 

^ Oamfmne* on Prlmariet, pp. 148,149. 

* It is ri|^ to mention nn earlier scheme of muaioipaJ rifom, drasm np in 
1887 hf a committee of the Union Club of New York, under the praaidaiiej of 
Dorman B. Eatmt, and embodied in a printed report. 
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causes of the evil: (1) the incompetence and dishonesty of the 
men who govern the city; (2) the introduction of party poli¬ 
tics into mufiicipal affairs, which was the primary source of 
the preceding cause; and (3) the improper intervention in 
local affairs of the legislature, which regulated them at hap¬ 
hazard, by special laws, or even prostituted its power of 
making these laws to the interests of the predominant politi¬ 
cal party or to financial undertakings which had designs on 
municipal property.* The leading idea of the authors of this 
report was that a municipality is in no way a politick body, 
but a business organization with the duty of administering the 
property of the community, like a joint-sljpck company which 
runs a private concern. This idea led them to the conclusion 
that the municipal shareholders, the ratepayers of the city, 
ought alone to choose its administrators^ to the exclusion of 
thole citizens whg, not paying any municipal rates, have no 
right to dispose of them ; and, not feeling the effects of extrava¬ 
gant or untrustwortl/y management, have no interest in elect¬ 
ing honest and competent administrators. The commission, 
therefore, proposed to establish two municipal assemblies; the 
one chosen by universal suffrage, and the other, comx>ose(lof 
six to fifteen members and holding the purse-strings, by the 
limited suffrage of those who pay a fixed minimum of rates. 
The fundamental conception of the commission was true in 
part only: in the modem State the powers of a municipal gov¬ 
ernment are not confined to local economic interests, they 
include also duties of a public kind, delegated by the State, 
which consequently affect the interests of all the citizens 
whether municipal shareholders or not. But even if it were 
legitimate, the limitation of the municipal electorate could not 
be efficacious; the incapable or dishonest administrators are 
not elected exclusively by the votes of the non-ratepayers; 
the latter only make up the total of the parties among jrhioh 
the “ better element ” is distributed. It is the division of the 
good aitizens against themsqlves, it is the division into politi¬ 
cal parties in the sphere of municipal affairs with which poli* 

• * ** Bsport ot the Committee to devise a Plan for the Government of Cities 

intheStateof KewTork,” Albany, March 6,1877 (Stateo/J^to Tork Assembly 
Hoovmentt, Vol. No. 68). This very remarkable report has lately been 
reprinted, in its aaseutial part, in JUurUcyMl JJ'airt, September, 1888, under 
tlie ^tle **!^port of^he mdeu Cummisslon.** 
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tics has no eoncem, that enables the bad candidates to get in 
under the party flag. If, instead of fighting one another like 
fixe Blues and the Greens of the Boinan circus,'these “ good ” 
citizens united to demand only guarantees of capacity and 
honesty from the municipal candidates, those who have none 
to give would not bo able to get in. In consequence, as long 
as the elector persisted in looking at nothing but the party 
colour of the candidates, the exclusion of the poor citizens 
from the municipal suffrage would only have had the effect of 
diminishing the absolute number of the voters, but would not 
have altered the result of the vote. Lastly, even if the pro¬ 
posed limitation of the electorate could be effectual, it was not 
realizable: to restrict the power of universal suffrage the con¬ 
sent of universal suffrage was necessary. The legislature of 
the State of New York, on receipt of the report of the com¬ 
mittee, did not care' to submit to the people the constitutibnal 
change recommended by it. The plan of the committee fell 
through. 

On the other hand, it appeared impossible that universal suf¬ 
frage, in the conditions under which it workeci, could ever ensure 
a Jbetter class of members for the city councils. Considering 
the councils, in a way, as given over to incapacity and dis¬ 
honesty, the reformers tried to obviate the effects of their 
piischievous activity by preventing them from acting. They 
set to work to cut down the,jurisdiction and the powers of the 
city councils. The existing municipal organization had been 
modelled on the political organization, in which the legislative 
was placed abovd the efeoutive, and was even entrusted with 
functions which belonged rather to the province of the execu¬ 
tive. Now the position was reversed, the powers of the mayor 
were enhanced to such an extent as to make him deliberately 
a “ municipal dictator ”: he was in no way accountable to the 
couimil, he could appoint and dismiss the chief municipal 
officers at his pleasure, he e^cercised a right of veto over the 
decisions of the* council in thp extremely limited sphere 
of authority that was left to it. Responsibility, when 
divided, broken up among the members of the council, the 
mayor, and numerous committees or officials, which were often 
independent of one another, had been practically non-existent. 
When laid on the mayor, who was chosen directly by the people, 
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it would become a reality, argued the reformers; knowing whom' 
to call to account in case of bad government, the people could 
strike directly at the culprit; in committing supreme power intj 
the hands of one man, the people will be obliged to be careful in 
the choice of that nmn, and they can do this more easily than 
when they have to elect a more or less numerous assembly. 

This system of municipal organization, inaugurated about 
the years 1882-1885 in Brooklyn, Boston, and New York, was 
soon introduced into several other cities. It was received 
with marked favour; it was supposed to provide a*specific 
against municipal disorders; it was cracked up as a great inno¬ 
vation in the art of local government which America offered 
the world along with the town meeting.* Among the brilliant 
champions of this system a few, like Mr. Seth Low, who was 
mayor of Brooklyn under the new rdgime, were able to add 
to fheir arguments * the most eloquent on’fe of all — their own 
successful experience. But, as a whole, the “ municipal dic¬ 
tator” system was »far from yielding the desired results. 
Sometimes it brought into power superior men, sometimes 
politicians of theeworst stamp, sometimes it started a sort of 
municipal revival, at other times it perpetuated the old abu^s. 
The city of Brooklyn itself supplied an instance of these 
variations,—according as the see-saw of the political parties 
changed the men in power, — and practically demonstrated 
that the “ municipal dictator ” system had no intrinsic eflScaoy. 
In fact, all its fundamental ideas, however correct in substance, 
were stretched too far. Eesponsibility and absolute concentra¬ 
tion of powers do not necessarily go hand id hand. The gov¬ 
ernment of cities by municipal councils and their committees 
is in no way unsound in itself, the example of Europe proves 
exactly the contrary. If it was otherwise in the United 
States, this was because the men of whom the councils were 
composed were unsound. The direct responsibility tjo the 
people of a man invested by them with supreme power is a 
delusion which has been attended over and over again with 
the most humiliating results for the political communities 

* * Of. The City Sovemmeat (>f Boeton, by Nathan Matthews, Jr., Boston, 

• 189B, p. ITS. 

s reader wtwfind the defence of the system in question very effectively 
stated in Addressee and ^pert on Municipal Oovemmeni, by Seth Low. 
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Vhich liave beea led to adopt this system. It is simply 
an abdication of liberty on the part of the citizens and an 
encouragement to every form of despotism. A dictator is ac¬ 
countable to rebellion only, whether made with bullets or, in 
free countries so called, with ballots. To>be real and effective, 
responsibility must be continuous and unceasing; and this 
is possible only under the regime of representative assemblies, 
under the system of control which they ensure. The old 
sophism of personal responsibility to the people appeared in 
this particular case'all the more gross that, as municipal 
battles were always fought on party questions, the person of 
the mayor was mixed up with his party — he rose and fell 
with it. There was, therefore, in reality, no responsibility but 
party responsibility. But it was this which by eliminating 
considerations of individual merit had lowered the municipal 
councils to such an bxtent as to create a demand for a dictator. 
The remedy offered by the autocratic mayor system, therefore, 
only brought back the very evil which it was intended to cure. 
It even made it worse: by bestowing power on a single indi¬ 
vidual, it afforded greater facility for prostituting that power 
to^he interests of the party whenever the mayor was inclined 
that way; by giving each new mayor the right of changing 
the municipal ofhcers on the pretext of making their respon¬ 
sibility more effective, it legalized the spoils system; far from 
eliminating the boss, it increased his influence, an individual 
being more manageable than an assembly, and the extent of 
his power offering a larger prey to the greed of the boss. The 
“ municipal dictator ” system thus tended to countenance or to 
confirm party despotism all along the line. *' 

The defect in the political recruiting of the city councils 
was usually aggravated by the indifference of tbe electors, who 
did not attach sufficient importance to the choice of their 
edilep. By concentrating authority in the hands of the mayor, 
and reducing the powers of ,the city councils to a cipher, tbe 
new system made* the electors take still less interest in the 
composition of these assemblies, it put a premium on their 
want of public spirit, and tended to take away the last vestige 
of responsibility from the members of the councils, degraded 
by the law itself. Thus the new system of municipal organi-' 
zation, which was intended to restore responsibility, threat- 
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ened to do away with it everywhere. The exceptional 
qualities of the persons who happened to be in charge of 
the municipat administration could alone mitigate the defects 
of the system or even turn them to account in the interest ot 
good government, according to the general possibilities, as old 
as the world itself, of absolutism with its advantages and its 
dangers. There was nothing new or peculiar to America which 
could temper or regulate this absolutism but the power of 
public opinion, stronger in the United States than elsewhere. 
But these more or less eminent persons, realizing the^deal of 
the “good tyrant,” had no better chance of getting in than 
before, for the party system held, as before, the keys of all 
the public positions. The novelty of the “ municipal dictator ” 
system, and the stir raised about it, had caused public opinion 
to wake up with a start in a good many American cities, and 
had produced fits^ of public spirit which* made it possible to 
effect a temporary clean-up in the municipal household and to 
carry out certain more or less durable improvements. The 
municipal dictator system offered but one permanent result, 
a very appreciable one in the eyes of so many American 
citizens: it saved them the trouble of governing themsel^ps, 
and gave them the illusion of having found an effective mode 
of government which worked of itself. 

The centralization created at the expense of the city councils 
by the institution of the aiitocrajiio mayor did not stop at his 
office; certain powers withdrawn from the council were trans¬ 
ferred to the State legislature or even to the State governor, 
who had been entrusted, for instancfe, with the appointment 
of the commissioners of police. That is to say, municipal 
powers were transferred to the bodies or to the officials most 
exposed to party pressure, from which those powers had to 
be relieved. 

The curtailment of the powers of the city councils gradu¬ 
ally extended to one branch aftfr another. In several cities 
the councils were shorn not, only of their administrative pre¬ 
rogatives, but they were limited in their so-called legislative 
ones — in the right of organizing the administration, of 
making regulations. Lastly, they were almost entirely 
stripped of their budgetary powers. The right of initiative 
in expenditure il'a^ taken from them; the budget is framed 
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tndependentl; of the city council by a small committee of 
superior municipal officers (board of estimate), who are not all 
invariably elected by the people; the council dan reduce or 
strike out the appropriations of the budget submitted to it, 
but cannot increase them or add new onesf or even, as in Kew 
York, has no power over the budget. If the council refuses 
to vote the budget, it comes into force without their approval 
after a certain fixed jieriod. It would appear that this system 
works well. Again, the growing restriction of tlie elective 
principle in the api>ointment to certain offices wliich are hence¬ 
forth to be filled up, in several cities, by the mayor or by the 
heads of departments, as well as the tendency to iiitro<luce into 
municipal government a system of aiftninistrative control,‘also 
yield, or promise to yield, good results. In one very remark¬ 
able case a still mure nidical remedy has been applied: in the 
city of Washington Elective government has been cumpletbly 
abolished. After the excesses of Boss Bhejierd’s rtigime. Con¬ 
gress— which exercises direct powers over the administration 
of the federal capital made into a neutral district—did away 
with elective government and put in its place three eommis- 
siqpers, to be appointed by itself. The new r^ime made 
Washington the best-governed city in the United States; but, 
evidently, it could not be introduced elsewhere, that is into the 
States whose citizens govern themselves; there the solution of 
the municipal problem could.only be achieved on tlie basis of 
representative government, which cannot be conceived of with¬ 
out councils invested with real jjowers. In the meanwhile 
the limitation of kite jJoWers of the cxiuncils has not helped to 
raise the standard of these bodies. Attempts have been made 
to change the mode of their elections by substituting for 
voting by wards, which is the common practice, the general 
ticket from the city at large, but without more success. 

Almost at the same time that such heavy blows were dealt 
at the authority of the council^, the municitial reformers rushed 
in a diametrically'opposite direction by trying to free muni¬ 
cipal administration from the control which the legisktotes 

> Bm OB tills imtiit T. R. (VHamons. " BieUi SnpsnliriaB (or OWss '* (1‘iiUUm- 
UofiMo/the American Aritdtmjf ttf Potitient und Scciai Bde/M, fliUaitrijillIl, 
IM5): Bolto, ** Bute IkjsnU ct MmitdpAl (rromciHn^* iftha 

PenHM Mciumai Oo^p^rence /or Qooa dtp Ocpemmcmi, 
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wielded over itr “Home Rule for the cities” became tlTo 
watchword and the cry of the day. The reader is already 
aware that <n the absence of an organic municipal law jp 
several States, the cities in those States are governed by 
special “charters,’’•granted to each by the State legislature, 
which is free to modify them as it thinks fit. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this state of things, the legislatures constantly inter¬ 
vened to modify the charter of this or that city, sometimes in 
one point and sometimes in another, by creating or abolish¬ 
ing offices, by imposing certain works and expenditure on the 
city, etc., without consulting the wishes of the municipalities. 
The undeniable harm done by this intervention was, to a great 
extent, but one of the Aspects of the subordination of local 
aSairs to party rule, which has made the municipality a battle¬ 
field for the State and national parties, and a preserve for the 
leaders of the organizations in quest ot spoils and for the 
capitalist speculators: the parties or the pirates who operated 
under their flag woiked the legislative power from the capital 
of the State in order to compass their aims of electoral strategy 
or piracy,—which accounts for a^large proportion of the useless 
or mischievous laws inflicted by the*legislatures on the mgni- 
oipalities. The Home Rule proposed as a remedy would have 
restored freedom to the cities, but would it have liberated 
them from juirty rule, to which they were bound not by this or 
that organization of powers, but by moral ties; and did not the 
effect of Home Rule depend on the spirit in which it was to 
be worked, and might it not just as well supply the dominant 
political party, free from all restraint, witkf a new weapon for 
exploiting the resources of the city with more impunity than 
ever? The plan adopted for realizing Home Rule was to pro¬ 
hibit tlie legislatures from legislating on municipal matters 
by special laws — laws of local concern. This heroic remedy 
was, however, difficult of application, owing to the inelt^ticity 
of the existing municipal orgjmization which made special 
laws unavoidable.* In pr^tice the prohibition of special 
legislation is generally evaded by means of drafting expedients. 

Lastly, among the various reforms of electoral legislation, 
introduo^ of late years, one dealt specially arith municipal 

* 0(. oa tMs F. Qoodnaw, Mimielpal Problemt, New York, UBT, 
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elections; it provided that these elections Aiould take place 
at a different time from State and federal elections. It was 
l}oped that this arrangement would afford amean6 of eliminat¬ 
ing party preoccupations from local elections. As the elector 
had to vote for none but municipal candidates, he could choose 
them with perfect freedom, consulting only the interests of 
the city and with no fear of endangering the interests of the 
party in Congress or at the presidential election, which would 
not be at stake just then. A provision to this effect was 
inserted, as I hare already mentioned, in the last constitution 
of the State of Kew York. It was also applied in several 
other States to the large cities. But the reform did not pro¬ 
duce the desired edect, tlie party organizations only fastened 
more eagerly on the municipal elections thus brought into 
prominence, and the average party man continued to vote the 
party ticket; the aslociation of ideas which led him to vt>te 
for the municipal candidates selected by the party organiza¬ 
tion, along with the other candidates, was brought about not 
so much by the material jttxta|>osition of the names on the list 
as by loyalty to party. Yef the measure ns not devoid of 
utility; it will help to implant the distinction between muni¬ 
cipal and political elections in the minds of the general body 
of electors. 

To sum up, the various reforms essayed in municipal organ¬ 
ization have, undoubtedly. Afforded a partial or temfiorary 
alleviation of the evil; but, taken as a whole, tire municipal 
problem still remains unsolved. A learned publicist, who 
has made this pnfblem Bis own, remarks: “ Our journey in the 
pathway of municipal reform, begun about the beginning of 
the century, has 1(^ os to the point from which we started. 
Like persons lost in a fog, we have walked in a circle.” ‘ Has 
not the rapid survey made in the foregoing pages of the prin¬ 
cipal directions in which the reformers bent their steps shown 
us the key of the jwsition whjch all or nearly all of them con¬ 
stantly wandered round without (puching it, and which is the 
monopolizing of municipal life the |>olitical parties, the 
enslavement of the munici|jal electors to the notion of party 
“regnlarity ”?* This aspect of the case did not altogether 
escape the notioe of those who turned their attention to the 

> Quodnow uyi. eit., f, 828 . 
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bad government of the cities, but it provided matter for 
jeremiads rather than became the guiding-point or the pivot 
of the efforts at reform, except in the case of the materii^ 
separation of tlie municipal from the other elections. The 
reformers expended*the best of their energy in recasting or 
reconstructing the machinery of municipal government; they 
thought the evil was due mainly to structural imperfections: 
“For the general inefficiency of their city governments in 
the past, Americans need not blame universal 8uffrage,^nor the 
other special conditions which affect them. The fault has 
been organic in the structure of city government. The remedy 
must be sought in a chi^ige of that structure.”* No doubt 
there were grave defects in the municipal organization; the 
problems which they raised wore imjmrtant, extremely impor- 
tai^t, but, after all, of relj,tive import^ce. The real crux 
did not lie there,, but in the motive power of the machinery 
and in the methods by which it was set in motion. Believ¬ 
ing in the efficacy 6f machinery, the legislative reformers 
expected to obtain the maximum of effect by straining it to 
the utmost, and ^hey indulged in conceptions which were as 
one-sided in principle as they were summary in execution: 
the mayor had not sufficient power in municipal govern¬ 
ment, he was made a dictator; the legislature intervened in 
an improper way, it was forbidden to legislate; the municipal 
council managed tiie property of* the city badly, it was bound 
hand and foot. The public, again, whose attention was 
attracted by these legislative experiments, was lulled by 
the assurance which they conveyed lhat a remedy had been 
discovered and tlie evil averted. 

Besides municipal government, legislative reform grappled 
with the disease of political corruption in another special 
sphere — in the legislative as.scmblie8 of the States. Issuing 
from the groove of the primaries and the convention^, and 
being oompose<i in great part of low, ven^ politicians, these 
assemblies had sunk to tite last depths ot public contempt. 
Improvement of the legislatures being considered hopeless, 
attempts were made, as in the case of the city councils, and 
with even more method, to limit their powers; to leave them 

» 8sm Lew, n* 
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as few opportunities of legislating as possible. With this 
object the reformers tried to insert in the coj^stitutions— 
which the ordinary legislatures have not the right to touch 
—as many general provisions as possible, so much so that 
the most recent constitutions, made very voluminous, contain 
many clauses which do not fall within the scope of consti¬ 
tutional law, properly so called, at all, but relate to private, 
to administrative law. To bring legislation into harmony 
with tb^ changing requirements of life, frequent revisions 
of the constitution are preferred to trusting the members of 
the legislatures. Among the decisions which must be left to 
the latter, several have to be submitted, under the new consti¬ 
tutions, to popular approval, to the electors of the State or of 
the part of the State concerned. This plan is being adopted, 
to an increasing extent, in the case of loans, of extensive pub¬ 
lic works, etc. Again, there is a tendency to generalize, with 
regard to the legislatures, the prohibition to pass special laws, 
which we have already noted in conneefion with municipal 
administration. Lastly, to diminish still further the oppor¬ 
tunities of the State legislatures for mischievous action, 
attempts have been made to shorten the duration of their 
labours by the constitutional limitation of the term of the leg¬ 
islative sessions and especially by the introduction, already 
carried out in most of the States (in all but six), of biennial 
sessions. 


. . VII 

The legislative measures which I have just analyzed form 
but a small part of the schemes which politicians, publicists, 
and lastly amateurs have put forward for purifying public life 
contaminated by the Caucus and for destroying the Machine. 

If thck Caucus and the Machine are still standing, the fault is 
assuredly not due t(> any lack ef ingenuity on the part of the 
would-be reformers. I can only refer briefly here to the mote 
important of these proposals. 

Some deal with the nomination of candidates and try to • 
change the macliinery of it. All the mischief is supposed to 
ptoee^ frcHU the convention system, which has Some between 
tiie people and its representatives. Under ooi(p of the rig)it 
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which it has assumed of choosing^the candidates, this system 
has installed in power the mercenary politicians and all the 
corruption th^t followed in their train. This usurped authority 
must be withdrawn from the conventions and restored to the 
people. The peopfe assembled in party meetings should 
nominate the candidates for all the elective offices; delegates 
will no longer be sent to conventions, each elector will be his 
own delegate. This direct nomination is to be made in the 
primaries, which will be c()ndu(!ted uixler the rules lai^ down 
for the final elections, with all the legal safeguards introduced 
by the Australian Ballot.* According to certain plans each 
party will hold its primary separately, ^cording to others, 
the members of all the ])arties will vote together, that is to 
say, at the same time and in the same locality, while stating 
on .behalf of which party Uiey choose t\je candidates. Fol¬ 
lowing the Australian system, most of the primary schemes 
provide that a list of the candidates of the party is to be drawn 
up before the vote, * on which will be entered the persons 
put forward for that purimse by a certain number of electors, 
that is to say by means of “ i)etition!v” The concentration of 
the votes on a few names will Ih? tlms prepared.* There will 

* CL D. C. McMIUui. Thf Etectire ErnncMM* In the Vnitetl States^ New York, 
; EL E. HoffmaDQ. ** Primary Kl<N*t)ons {Pennai/tvania Monthly^ Augiutt, 
1981); the Kvfning Post of New Y«»rk. Det’emlter, IKllT, statement of the 
plan of M. F. Brooks: the Miltrnukee February 22,1897, the schemes 

of R. M. da FoUeite and of W. T. I.A'wis, of Wiacotisin: Daily Capital 
Journo/, Salem, Oregon, February 18,18t)7, the plan of E. Hofer, etc. 

*To attain the satiio objci’t, that is to say, to enlighten the minds of the 
electors on the subject of the candidates to be bS>ught f<hrward at the primary, 
the author of a ciiriaiis little book {The Protection of Jfo/ori/fes, by Joai^ 
Phillips (j^incy, Busum, 1870) ]»n>piHie8 to publish a newspaper devot^ to the 
candidatures at the exitense of the city. This i>aper, the Local ffoMinator^ 
distributed gratuitously from house to house, will begin to ap|)ear six weeks 
before the election, and will print communications from any electors who 
may have candidates to proiwse or an opinion to express on them. Tim 
declaration of each elector will have exactly as much weight as the ^pota¬ 
tion for giKMl seium and integrity which he enjoys among his neighbonrsf* A 
farmer, a trader, or a resp(H.*t4Ml cleno’m&n, who woubPnever attend a caucus, 
can, by means of a paragraph of too Hues In the Xoro/ Komlnator, enter into 
lelations wHh Ida fellow^itixens and exchange opinions with them on tbs 
electoral sltuatl<»n. The pro}M>ser of a candidate would be perfectly free to 
* adduee arguments in his favour, which each elector can ponder over at leisure 
and in the sUDness of bis own home, under ctmditions very different to those 
p r e se nted by Uie%um|dtiiotu| caucus meeting. After a month of diaetuMdoa 
eondnoted In ^Is wa;|n assl a tortalj^t before the election, the eleetots will 
iK>silaate the oandi^tas. 
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be a special primarY; or, to save time aud money, it will be 
held when the annu^ registration ot the electors takes place: 
each elector who applies to be registered will at Aie same time 
mark the names he prefers on the preliminary list of candi¬ 
dates put forward by the petitions.’ 

Direct nomination of the candidates is not unknown to the 
existing methods; it has been already tried in the form, for 
instance, of the Crawford County I’lan, which I have described 
above apd which has not been much of a siiccess, at all events 
in the large cities. In small places, where everybody knows 
each other, direct nomination is nut attended with any difii- 
eulties; but in the large cities tiie flectors are so numerotis 
that they do not know the good candidates any more than the 
bad ones — the latter are even better known. This system, 
therefore, has in np way curtailed the jiower of the wire¬ 
pullers, nor encouraged candidates of a superior stamp to 
court the suffrages of tiie primaries. Fraud aud corruption 
flourish in the direct primaries as elsewhere; corruption is 
even more rife in them, because they have the last word in the 
choice of the candidate.s,’ In South Carolina, where direct 
nomination is applied even to State ofiices, it is going out of 
favour; complaints are tnmle that by doubling the elections it 
embitters electoral contests aud keeps up agitation. In the 
new schemes there is nothing novel but the legal procedure 
applied to the primary elections, the previous selection of can¬ 
didatures by the plan of *'jjetitions, ” aud, according to certain 
schemes, the voting of the memlters of all the ]>arties together. 

Other schemes which also aim at eliminating the conventions 
dispense with the primary elections themselves, aud propose 
that all the candidates should be presented directly by “peti¬ 
tions.” Every group of citizens would put forward iU candidate 
irrespective of party, and the candidate would rely only on his 


>Tb« esl*btBt«d David Dudlejr Fliild, had projxiaed, bafora llw 

iutrodoctinu of tha Aiwtraliau Ballot, ai) anaJosuoa plan (" Opan Nonaiaa- 
tSsBaaod Fraa Elactioaa.** Kanh Anuiriean Rmtievt tot April, 1S87), BDOoidlag 
to which aa eh elector, uu the eccaeion of Ida reslatration, himaeU takaa ilw 
initiative la ptupoaius caadidalea, and tiuiae amonc them who oblaia aoertaia , 
el TOteWare admitted aa eaudidatea, a^ votisg-papafa with their 
aamasaaepalatad and diatribotad at public expanaa. t 

* OaVarwaea an iVunoriea, pp. tie-ioe, tha camaiuiiloatlra aa tha worUag 
of tba “ Cnwtord County Plun ” ut Clevalaud, Ohio. 
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own merit and on the approval of the citizens who have given 
him their siggatures.^ The introduction of Mr. Seth Low, a^ 
candidate at the election of mayor of New York, in 1897, made 
in precisely that way, with the idat which the reader will 
remember, has furnished striking proof that this plan of “ free 
nominations ” is not Utopian, and that it is a serious competitor 
of the existing method of choosing candidates by the Machines. 

Other reformers, without sacrificing the system of primaries 
and conventions, hope to improve it by introducing iftto the 
election of delegates the representation of minorities, which 
would allow the good citizens to assert tliemselves in these 
party assemblies; or, agahi, by sulxlividiil^ the electoral dis¬ 
tricts of the caucuses, to enable all the local electors to meet 
and mingle as neighbours more or less acquainted with one 
another. * • 

Starting with the same idea of small electoral districts, 
several publicists devpted all their attention, not to reform in 
the modes of nominating candidates, but to the improvement 
of the system of elections. According to them, it was the im¬ 
perfection of the electoral system which had given rise to t\|e 
Caucus with all its attendant evils. Without local organization 
enabling the citizens to deliberate, the vote is only a delusion 
and a snare, and the citizen, even if he had a huudre'd votes, 
will be only a dummy. The Ge;;manic folkmoot, the Saxon 
hundreds, the town-meeting of New England, provided this 
organization. We must go back to them, said these reformers, 
by basing the electoral system on districts of one hundred to 
three hundred el«:tors, who can come together without diffi¬ 
culty. These small cuustitueueies will choose the members of 
all the legislative assemblies by means of elections at several 
degrees. The elective method will be reduced to a minimum; 
there will be no mure iwriodical elections; the term of office 
will no longer be limited; the members of the assemblies wlU 
remain in office quoad bene se geseerint; but'each member can 
always be removed by the ass’embly of his division: a membe»' 
of Congress by the assembly of the State, a member of tEis 
• • 

’ F. M. Loomiii. Th« Exolosloti of PsrttMa Polltloa from HanioipsI 
Aflsin” (ProoMKtm ff* ^ th» ieouinvil^ for Oood dtp Gwm- 

mmwtt PhUadffilphla, laHf) B. Entons TKt Qommmvnt MvnicipaUtimt 
New XoA, tsw, ca. IS. 
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latter by the county assembly, etc. The head of the executive 
irill be chosen by the popular branch of the legislature, 
can be removed by it; the President of the United States by 
the House of Representatives, and so on.< In this way, while 
the elective method will be diminished, the responsibility of 
the public representatives will be made continuous and imme¬ 
diate, and, consequently, more effective. 

These projmsals, which were set forth, in 1868, by .Mr. 
Charles Goepp,* were afterwards revived and developed with 
much vigour by some writers, notably by Mr. Albert Stickney, 
in a whole series of writings,* and by Mr. S. E. Moffett.* 
Mr. Stickney’s views are supjKjrted by a criticism, as pene¬ 
trating as it is eloquent, of the existing party rdgimc, 
which fully exjmses its defects and abuses. According to 
Mr. Stickney’s plah the heads df the executive at different 
grades will also and in like manner be elected by the people, 
that is to say, by assemblies of delegates emanating from the 
small, local meetings of the citizens. The members of Congress 
and the President of the United States can he removed by Con- 
gaess. Popular electiod will take place only to fill up vacan¬ 
cies, and an end will be made of those “ {leriodical convulsions 
of the whole national existence which we call elections.” All 
holders of a public mandate will be protected from the tyranny 
of party and will serve t^e people only. Personal merit 
and character will become their sole qualifications. Individual 
resjionsibility for individual acts, the absence of which is the 
crying defect of the ftresent system, will be ensured. Mr. 
Moffett, while accepting nearly all of Mr* Stickney’s plan, 
reinforces it with the introduction of direct legislation by 
the people, of the referendum, and of projxirtional representa¬ 
tion. This scheme will bring about the fundamental reform 
demoded by American political life —the re-establishment of 
tRe close contact between the individual citizen and the agents 
whom he choos«-s*to manage \iis public affairs. The people in 
its primaries must be not only the original source, Imttbe per- 

■ In a pa|iar pmwnuid at ihn oompntltioa mantlaBad above, wUdi Ilia 
Cnb'O Vemfum flab of Pbiladclfibla bad propoaad oa Um probloei of tUi 
primariaa; tUa papar U pabltabnd )B tba enlloeUini quoiaA 

• A Tria Jtqputftc, New York. IS»; ■■ Tba POopla'a PnMaaa” 

MonM^, Vol. XXU, ISSI); UtmatnUit Omrnmmt, ISWi Tk0 PaUHml 
J'reblm, ISHI. ' SappeaHuna on UoosrAmaat, UM. * 
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manent depositary of power. It must control and direct the 
M!ts of its executive and legislative servants at every degree 
}f the ladder;*it must make known its opinion on measures 
IS well as on men. The right of appeal to the people from the* 
legislative assembly will diminish the intensity of party con- 
licts, will do away with the necessity of party discipline which 
IS practised at the cost of the independence and the honesty of 
;he membera, and will stop legislative corruption. The con- 
unuous resimnsibility of each member to his constituents, who 
^ always remove him, combined with the referenduift, will 
teep the representation at a high level. With the introduction 
}f direct legislation and the abolition of periodical elections, 
the parties will no longer be permanent or 1.nelastic. 

The plan of small electoral districts will bring the elections 
aearer to the people, and the party conventions will be 
bereft of their occupation. "But what is there to prevent the 
Caucus from creeping into the small local assemblies, from 
settling their proceedings beforehand, and from usurping 
power under the new system as it has done under the present 
me? To obviatesthis Mr. Ciiarles P. Clark hit upon a device 
which he thought would nullify all thb previous arrangement 
}f the Caucus clique and frauds in general; the electoral assem¬ 
blies should be formed by drawing lots, like juries. In every 
place with more than 2000 inhabitants the electors vfould be 
iivided, by drawing lots, into fivj, seven, or nine groups of 
360 persons at the most. Summoned secretly by personal 
aotices addressed to each member, each group would choose 
representative electors, who would ap|k>int ter local offices and 
would select reprtftentatives to the college of the county or city 
electors, and so on. In these colleges of electors the vote of 
3ach representative would count in proportion to the number 
af the citizens whom ho represents. Every representative, 
whether elector or office-holder, can bo summarily removed by 
bhe assembly which has chosen him. The system of draVmg 
lots, strange as it may appear, can nevertheless invoke “the 
wisdom of old Greece, whic^ employed it in the selection of 
juries (dikaaterot). Moreover, the lot is sanctioned in both of 
the Testaments.”* • 

* Tha OommonJtm l lA Jtemrutrutted, New York. 1878, p. 113; “ A Izigiesl 
SysIWD of Hnniaip^ BlsotWue " (Froceedinpi •/ (As Steond /National 

• ^ 
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Some of the reforms included in the general plans which I 
have just described have been put forward by several men 
in public life and writers as t/is reform which of itself 
would work a cure. Such were the proposals relating to the 
reduction of the number of elective ofiicesf to direct legislation, 
and to the referendum,’ and, especially, to the representation 
of minorities or proportional representation. It is the system 
of the majority vote which lias warped and degra<led represen¬ 
tative government and has enabled low politicians to monopo¬ 
lize iK The independent elector not being able to make 
himself heard in the councils of the nation, one of two things 
iuevitably happens: the elector whose vote is practically 
nullified loses heart, holds aloof; or’he accepts, in despair, the 
candidates of the caucus of his party solely in order not to 
separate from the nuijority and not to let the candidates of 
the opposite party get in. It is this state of things, brought 
about by the existing electoral system, which the Caucus 
exploits and on which it lives. Tlie majority has a monopoly 
of the representation, and the Caucus b:is a monopoly of the 
majority. Once adopt proportional representation, and the 
e^pctors will no longer be forced to choose between the two 
candidatures, both equally odious. Large bodies of electors will 
fall away from the two great organizations and will reduce 
them to'simple political groups within the nation. In a word, 
the Caucus, now the arch-iupnojmlist, would have to submit to 
tile law of competition.* The representation of minorities has 

6 IM 0 /or Good dtp^Gotnern^nt, Fhlladelphift, 1896, pp. lo tbU 

iMt paper will be foand an aeooont of Uie palnfal dxperieooeo of tbo MtlMr 
of tJwborhome, wbo had ■poeoode d Id fottlBic It aocopte^bp the dtp of Oowefo, 
where he redded, f«w the monteipel eleetkme. The Htate voted the 

required modifleation of the maolcipal charter of Oewe|p>, but (be State Oov* 
eroor vetoed the bill. Tbe liMteoant-Ooveraor. Preeldent of the Senate, 
a TaiDDMiay Hall mao, la aaid to have all^ped ae the reaeon for the of^oaitioo 
to the UU that Mr. Clark'e echeme would be the mla of the poUflohuds that 
if th^dtp of OeweRO were allowed to adopt it. tbe other dtiea would follow 
adR, amf then, added the repreecmtatlve of Tammaop, ** What would hoeoca* 
o€ Defellowaf** * 

1 Ci. d. W. BnlUvao, THroet UffistoiM, Hew York, im. 

* Simoo Bteroe, Cfn RepresmtaUm Qo^mmtnt and JPtr^otmt 
dea, PMIadelpbla, 1671; artkiee hp (be eatne author: **Bepi«aMtatleB** 
(taW'a CV d t y m di a c/ Rtditleai iVrkaef), The Admlnletratloa of .AmMtrmw 
CiUee ** (ImtenuUion^ l«77). M. N. Forney, PoUJ^lXe/orm bjf Ike 

■Ffpruagiifiidoa MiaoHiiOM, New Turk, Idpft. J^m EsTlnameaii Pr apo r 
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obtained a partial application in the States of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania,-though without ]>roducing perceptible changes 
in political life. The failure is attributed to the defective* 
character of the special form of minority representation 
adopted in those States, which is on the limited vote system. 

The indifference usually displayed by the “ good ” citizens 
towards the public interest has suggested the idea of the com¬ 
pulsory vote,' which I have already had occasion to mention, 
and even of the compulsory acceptance of .elective offices 

Some proposals, while abstaining from dealing with the 
whole electoral system, seek to change the modes of election to 
certain positions, to the Presidency of the Ifeited States and to 
federal senatorships by entrusting the election to the people. 
The election of the Senators by the State legislatures has given 
rich nonentities exceptional facilities for obtaining seats in the 
Senate, if not by direct corruption, at all events through the 
party organization, w;hich they get hold of by their liberal 
contributions to the party. The electors of a whole State 
cannot be bought,,of course; but if the Organization adopts 
these millionnaires as regular candidates for the popular elec¬ 
tion, will not the final result be the same? The direct electioti 
of the President by the people has been the object of proposals 
which date from a very long time back, from the Jacksonian 
era, and which were accompanied with the still older proposal 
tending to substitute the district system for the general ticket 
system. The Authors of auieiidments to the constitution 
repeatedly brought forward for this }Mrpose> during the last 
sixty or seventy years, by members of one or the other branch 
of Congress, from Benton, and afterwards Charles Sumner, 
down to t^teir successors of to-day — advocated the reform with 
the special object of getting rid of the intervention of the 
“ intermediate bodies ” iu the presidential election, of " doing 
away with the Caucus or the convention.” These proptaals 
in their turn raise the question,* what change will there be 
if the presidential candidates nominated by the national 
conventions are put straight on the ticket instead of the 
presidential electors who must vote for them? , Would it not 

' Sm F. W. Hotft, ecompnlaerj Voting " (FtiMtoaNou iV l*« Anwrioo* 
Aeodnnp nf PoHHeal ScHHct, No. Phllodolphln, ISKI), and A. B. Hart, 
Practical Kctafi on JLntorican ^vcmmoiu, Maw York, isse. 
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be simply dispensing witb the formality of the vote of the 
electoral college, apart from the different apj^rtionment of 
*the popular votes for the several candidates, if counted per 
ocgrita by districts instead of, as now, by States? — More 
radical is the plan which proposes to place the election of the 
President in Ibe hands of the National I^egislature.* 

Others bold that the evil is due, not so much to the electoral 
system as to the organization of the public powers, tQ the 
separation of the legislative and the executive. Under the 
present regime the first is without guidance and the second 
without force. The remedy lies in the establishment of closer 
relations between the two by tlie admission of the representa¬ 
tives of the executive into the assemblies, — as in the parlia¬ 
mentary regime, minus the responsibility of the Cabinet, — 
and by increasing tlie powers of the executive.* 

Lastly, in the opinion of certain publicists, all these reforms 
would be utterly ineffective and useless j it is trying to cleanse 
the stream without having purified the source. The source of 
the evil is the unlimited right of suffrage^ Without restric¬ 
tion of the rightof suffrage'nothing will ever be accomplished, 
dn the other hand, however, it is thought that if the working 
of American political life leaves so much to be desired, this is 
because the right of suffrage is mutilated, is restricted to one 
sex. Give women a vote, and the aspect of things will change, 
political life will be purifi^. 

Having set oyt in qpest of remedies for the abuses engen¬ 
dered or fostered by the Caucus, and having, as it were, gone 
over the whole field of American jiolitical life, the reformers 
appedr to have reached the end, if not the object! of their 
search. After accompanying them to this extreme point, we 
can at last pause in the already lengthy investigation of the 
system which we have patiently pursued throughout the 
past and the piraent careet of American democracy. A final 
survey will enable us to collect and fix in tlie mind the general 
impressions conveyed by the multiplicity and the varie^ of 
the phenomena tliat have come under our notice. , 

>Bm for a diaeiiMtoD of tbl* plan bf imvml writers aed nsa la pabBe ttit, 
the Jfortft Aawrfam MteUtu, Fsbrnarr. ISSiV. e 
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TENTH CHAPTER 

ST7MMART 

I 

Thk American system of party organization, whicli we have 
considered in its various aspects, was the outcome and the ex¬ 
pression of triumphant democracy. The eclipse of the old 
ruling class, which became^ definitive after the first quarter of 
the last century, appeared to leave the individual, now a mem¬ 
ber of the sovereign people, in possession of the field. To 
secure the full enjoyment of his rights over the common¬ 
wealth, and to facilitate the discharge of his political duties, 
which were growing more and^ore complicated through the 
extension of the democratic princi*ple to its furthest linyts, 
and more and more burdensome owing to the great economic 
outburst which absorbed every energy — the citizen accepted 
the services of the jiarty Organization formed on Ihe repre¬ 
sentative method. This extra-constitutional Organization 
assumed a twofold function in the economy of the new politi¬ 
cal system: that of upholding the paramount power of the 
citizen, and of ensuring the dail/ workihg of the govern¬ 
mental maohindry iu a democratic community whose volume 
was continually increasing with unprecedented rapidity, and 
whose composition was becoming more and more heteroge¬ 
neous. 

In the first of these two undertakings the Organization failed 
miserably, in the second it achieved a relative success.'^The 
government rested almost entirely on t3ie elective system, 
nearly all the ofBoe-holders were elected, and the shortness of 
their terms of office made it necessa^ to replace them very 
frequently. How could the citizen, if left Wo himself, have 
grappled with Ais onerous task, which consisted in filling up 
such a number of (flaoes, and which was continually remtrring? 

6 »> 
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The system of nominating conventions, established on the basis 
of parties, provided a way out of the difficulty. By preparing 
the election business beforehand, by putting it put and dried 
bbfore the elector, the party Organization enabled the citizens 
to discharge their duty in an automatic way, and thus keep 
the government machine constantly going. Far from being 
embarrassed by the growing number of the electors, the party 
Organization made room for them, installed them in the State. 
In the case of electors of foreign extraction it did more; it was 
the firsts assimilate the immigrants from the four quarters 
of the globe with the American population; by sweeping them, 
almost on their arrival, into its net, it forthwith made these 
aliens sharers in the struggles and the passions which were 
agitating the country in which they had just landed. It 
brought together and sorted all the elements of the political 
community, well or Ml, but in the* end everything found its 
place and settled down. And as in the im'proved machines 
of our day, which take in the raw material and turn it out 
transformed, these accumulated elements supplied the driving 
power of which the gorerumenkal machinery stood in need. 
The refuse even contributed fo this purpose; everything was 
tur&ed to account, the dregs of the population as well as the 
dlite. 

But this result, a highly important one, was obtained at the 
cost of the citizen’s power, of the freedom of his political 
conscience, and of his influence in the State. Instead of 
giving him a firmer grasp of the government, the Caucus 
system has seriously weakened his hold thereon, for it dimin* 
isbed the efficacy of the machinery of gaveniment,,provided 
by the constitution, as well as that of the living forces which 
are its real motor. 

The executive was the first to give way. Tlie convention 
movement claimed to infuse fresh vigour into it hy withdraw¬ 
ing^* Presidency from the intrigue* of aristocratic cliques, 
snch as the Congi^ional Caucus, and by making it emanate 
directly from the people. The electoral college, which was 
established by the framers of tl.e constitution, and which had 
already been ptfctically reduced to a cipher Iqr tiiat oaitcus, 
thenceforth took its orders from universal suffrage. But the 
latter has never been able to eaeicise ita power iteelf, tiie new 
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system has left it only a choice between two candidatures, 
which is often a choice of two evils, — the candidatures being 
settled beforehand by professional politicians under the influ-, 
ence of a host of calculations and considerations among which it 
is not always easy to^iscover a concern for the public interest. 
The representative character of the President could not there¬ 
fore be enhanced under the rdgime of the democratized Caucus; 
the President was not able to become, through its agency, the 
tribdne of the people, as he is sometimes representet^ since 
it is not to the people that he primarily owed his office, and 
it is therefore not to the people or to the people alone that he 
was responsible, but to the party Organiza^on. Having made 
itself tlie real bestower of the candidatures and sole contrac¬ 
tor for the presidential election, the Organization laid hold of 
the Presidency for the par^. The Pregident ceased to be 
head of the nation, and became head of a party. And, even 
then, he was head of the party only in name; he was not at 
liberty to assert his hiitiative, to give the party a jmlioy, to 
form comprehensive designs and far-reaching plans on its be¬ 
half, for all the fnterests of the. party were reduced to the 
immediate preoccupations of its Organization, to its appetites, 
which sought satisfaction in the patronage entrusted to the 
President by the constitution. The President was left with 
the rSle of grand cup-bearer of the party. Having been low¬ 
ered to this position, he lost the fall scope of his authority in 
the constitutional sphere. Chief of the executive responsible 
for the enforcement of the laws, he no longer had the choice 
of his agents. Associated with the legislative power, he could 
no longer treat on equal terms with tliat power, which was his 
co-ordinate under the constitution. He could obtain its co¬ 
operation only by currying favour with it, by sacrificing the 
independence and the dignity of his office. If he refused to 
make himself a tool of Congress, he doomed himself tt^ im¬ 
potence; in spite of his constitutional powers, however exten¬ 
sive these may appear to pertain people who are fond of 
magnifying them and comparing them to the powers of an 
gbsolttte monarch. In the case of political prerogatives, the 
possession of them does not imply the ability to hxercise them, 
for this ability^ a matter not so much of legal right as of 
moral authority. Tlfc rare attempts at resistamoe offered to 
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Congress by the Presidents, by Cleveland, for instance, perhaps 
enhanced the reputation of the men, but did not restore the 
prestige of the office. The apparently authoritative acts of 
other Presidents who of late years have involved the country 
in perilous adventures, far from proviitg the strength of the 
presidential office have only brought out its weakness more 
clearly: the office has not been able to supply the deficiency 
of character in its incumbents, and they proved themselves 
powerless to resist the clamour of the fanatics of Congress 
and of*"the press, in spite of the constitutional protection with 
which the separation of powers had eucomi>assed them. Thus 
the shrinkage undergone b 3 ’ the presidential office paralyzed 
the efforts of its strongest representatives and encouraged the 
weakness of the others. 

However Congress, which usurped the powers of the 
executive, which gained what the latter lost, has also 
lapsed from the high place assigned to it bj- the framers of 
the constitution. The Caucus was one of the principal, if not 
the principal agent of this fall. The Senate of the United 
States no longer has any resemblance to that august assembly 
which provoked the admiration of the Tocquevilles. It would 
be no use looking for the foremost men of the nation there; 
neither statesmen nor orators are to be found in it. In wis¬ 
dom, in*balance, in dignitj', the .States’ chamber is far inferior to 
the jiopular branch of Congsess. The Senate no longer acts as a 
conservative element, as a brake for checking popular impulses, 
for moderating heedless anlour; on the contrary, it is this as¬ 
sembly which oTten gives the signal for extravagant conduct 
either in financial matters or in the sphere t>f foreign politics. 
The Senate is, for the most jiart, filled with men of mediocre or 
no political intelligence, some of whom, extremely wealthy, 
multi-millionnaires, look on the senatorial dignity as a title for 
ennybling their well or ill gotten riches; others, crack 
#Ire-pullers, .State bosses, qr representative's of large private 
industrial or financial concerns, find the Senate a convenient 
base of operations for their intrigues and their designs on the 
public interest; others, again, without convictions or without 
definite or wdll-matured ideas but sensitive to every breath df 
public opinion and fond of vulgar pi>pularity,*aRt as the noisy 
mouthpieces of every movenient which flatters the SttSoepti- 
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bilities of the crowd. They represent everything save enlight¬ 
ened opinion, to which they do not pay the slightest heed, 

And it is (through the Caucus that these men, especially those 
of the first two categories, get into the Senate; the State Legis¬ 
latures, which elect the Senators of the United States, are 
composed of creatures of the Machine, and they bestow the sena¬ 
torial office on the favourites of the party Organization. In 
the States ruled by the bosses, the boss, if he wants to go into 
the Senate, has but to hokl up his hand, and the most^eminent 
competitor will be sacrificed to him without further ado, were 
he of the stamp of the Websters or the Clays. The rich men 
buy a seat in the Senate from the party (Organization for cash, 
with scarcely any di.sgui'se; if they do not “ make ” the Legis¬ 
lature with their own money, on the method of Jay Gould, 
they subscribe very lib«?raljy to the filing of the Organization; 
and the latter, to di.seharge its obligation to them, procures 
them the dignity of Senator — it orders its liegemen in the 
Legislature to vote tor them. 

AVhilst the Senate was being filled with men of an inferior 
type, it was assuming jrowers higher than those conferred 
on it by the constitution. It has not only encroached oiwthe 
province of the executive in the matter of appointments to 
offices and of negotiation of treaties, but even on t^at of the 
House of Representatives; it has nullified the initiative in 
regard to finance, reserved by the constitution for the popular 
branch of Congress. By its right of amendment, of which it 
made an imjiroper use, and by systematic ^obstruction, which 
consisted in ke(;ping the bills passed by the House hung up in 
committee, the Senate brought the House to do its will. This 
usurpation was carried out, once more, with the powerful help 
of the Caucus. Having established the focus of the party 
Organization in the Senate, the Caucus gave that assembly a 
position of vantage over the Representatives and thi^jxwu- 
tive, who are dependent on that very Organization; it placed 
the Senators in a sort ofaambush, from which they can hit 
everybody without being struck themselves. They can do this 
. with impunity because the Caucus has freed them from all 
responsibility; they owe nothing to public'opinion, as they 
are Indebterr fo» t jeir seats solely to their relations with the 
Pfurty Organi^tiou; and there is no fear of their being called 
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to account on behalf of the public interest by the Hachine, 
and still less by the State Legislature, which is supposed to 
have elected them and which will expire before them.* This 
irresponsibility, ensured on the other hapd by the absolute 
separation of powers which prevents the legislative and the 
executive from meeting in the light of day, has but stimulated 
the tendency to encroachment and to extravagant conduct 
which have marked the career of the Senate during the Ifist 
quarter jf a century. . 

The havoc wrought in the House of Representatives is less 
conspicuous, because the contrast between what it was and 
what it is, is not so fagrant, and the^House even conveys the 
impression of having gained in dignity. But 4n reality the 
standard of the Representatives and their political manners 
have undoubtedly deljpriorated. The men who find their way 
into the assembly are those who have succeeded in “ getting 
the delegates,” or in ingratiating themselves with the Machine 
or the boss. All their habits and all their political methods 
have, consequently, been formed by the practice of the petty 
expedients, of the paltry, combinations and compromises on 
individuals and interests, of the “deals,” which are the 
life-breath of the primaries and conventions. The custom 
which copfines the choice of candidates to local residents 
helps to narrow the political intelligence and to lower the 
morality of the people’s representatives. And these men 
enter Congress as slaves of the Machine and the boss, of 
sordid parochial considerations, or of powerful private inter¬ 
ests, industrial or financial, which are so oftep in league with 
the Machine. One or other of these servitudes of mind and 
conscience, or even all combined, is what they have to pay for 
their seat. The House therefore is simply a diet of repre¬ 
sentatives of private or local interests, and it has been aptly 
remarl^d that every interest is represented in it except the 
p\iSRc interest. The membens make common cause against 
the latter by lending each other their votes, on condition that 
the loan is returned, upon the log-rolling system, in order to 
obtain the special law or the money appropriation in which 

> The Senators being elected for six years never have t<^8eek re-eleotlon 
from the saitfe Leg^islature, because the terra of the State Leg^latures scarcely 
exceeds the period of two years. 
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they are each interested. The appropriations are their principal 
objective and, so to speak, their principal victim. Every year, 
on the occasion of the River and Harbour or Public Buildings 
Bill, they indulge in a regular “Beutezug (body-raid),” to use 
the term recently Mopted in Switzerland to describe a raid 
upon the federal chest for the benefit of the cantons and in the 
ratio of their respective population. Here, however, no one 
thinks of any proportions, everybody takes what he can grab for 
his'district or for the “ interest ” which he represents. The 
financial extravagances of the House being always‘sure of 
support in the Senate, or being exceeded even by that assem¬ 
bly, the federal budget has swollen to an inordinate extent.* 
Enormous sums are votdd almost without discussion.* 

These disorderly modes of financial legislation are, no doubt, 
largely due to the defective organization of the legislative 
business; the absolute separation of powers, which excludes 
the Ministers from the chambers, excludes the spokesmen 
of the general interest from them, leaves the assemblies with¬ 
out guidance, enables each member or group of members to 
pursue their own^nds; the concentration of the real legisla¬ 
tive work in the committees and sub-committees screens* it 
from the supervision of the public and consequently from 
responsibility. But it is primarily the character of the men 
whom the party Organization instals in Congress whicb divests 
them of their responsibility. Congress has ceased to be a de¬ 
liberative assembly, it no longer lives by discussion. Here, 
again, the current legislative methods have greatly contributed 
to this result. In the House of Representatives, in particular, 
discussion has Been rendered superfluous or impossible by 
the committee system and by the discretionary power of the 
Speaker, who appoints the members of the committees by his 
sole authority and curtails at his pleasure the debates in the 
House by refusing any member the floor. But if this ,diota- 

1 la the ten years extending from 188^ to 1898 the expenditure of theCn^n 
has risen from $299,288,978 to $449,868,582. 

* In 1899, on introducing the Rfver and Harbour Bill, which involved an 
expenditure of more than $30,000,000, the member in charge of it asked the 
House to limit the duration of the general debate to half an hour. There hap- 
* pened to be a representative who held that thirty minutes were not enough, 
and he asked for one hour; another, improving on him, asked for an hoar and 
a half. The House took a liberal view and granted ninety minutes for the 
debate. kp 
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torial organization has been thrust on the House, it is precisely 
because the latter is so recruited, owing to the Caucus, as to 
filled with men incapable of constituting a«. deliberative 
assembly worthy of the name, so much so that the cele¬ 
brated Speaker Mr. Beed “thanked QodF” tha^ the “House 
was not a deliberative body.” The Senate has no such 
stringent procedure, the Senators are given their heads, but 
real parliamentary discussion has fallen into discredit in that 
chamber as well. True, its members speechify a great deal, 
but the^ only demonstrate that a rdgime of talk is far from 
being a rdgime of discussion. The decline of Congress in this 
respect is evidenced and completed by its legislative sterility; 
it does not initiate great measures} it does not solve the 
problems, the solution of which is demanded by the life of the* 
nation; it acts only on impulses coming from outside, by regis¬ 
tering more or less faithfully the (lecisions which are dictated 
to it either on behalf of the party in power, or by experts who 
make up for its incompetence. Thus, the most important 
measure of late years, which at last settled the grave question 
of the currency, after a fasijion, was prepared by a private 
cosference of citizens of different States, meeting for this 
purpose at Indianapolis, and devoid of all official authority 
and without any formal mandate. Congress is deficient at 
every point; it fails to protect the public purse, to administer 
the finances, to safeguard the credit of the country, and to 
pass the necessary laws. Its power, whether legitimate, or 
usurped, as in the case of the Senate, is expended in demon¬ 
strations and manoeuvres which aim at the applause of 
unthinking mobs, and in the service of jfrivate interests. 
Under the rdgime of the separation of powers, a degenerate 
Congress might have been held in check by the executive; the 
latter might have afforded protection against the extravagances 
of the legislative; but the executive itself has been weakened 
by^e Caucus, being left witl^ no means of action but its con¬ 
stitutional right of veto, and o§ien not feeling sufficiently 
strong to make use of this weapon. Thus the Caucus, with¬ 
out preventing, as we have seen, the mischievous effects of the 
separation of powers, has nullified all its advantages. 
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II 

The State luegislatures exhibit in a still greater degree the- 
deeline, one would be almost entitled to say the collapse, of 
representative goverfiment. The function which the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Union has assigned them in the federal sphere, by 
entrusting them with the election of the Senators of the United 
States, is prostituted to the bosses and to millionnaires; at 
the best, the selections arp thrust on these assemblies from 
outside by the party managers, so that' in the upsh#t their 
oonstitutional prerogative is never exercised in an Independent 
manner. Nor do they represent the people better in the sphere 
of their immediate jurisdiction, in that of the local interests 
of the State. The finances are administered by the Legisla¬ 
tures without the faintest regard to economy; the waste of the 
public resources is an ever* present and* growing evil, even 
in “conservative’^ States, such as Massachusetts.* The laws 
are made with singulex incompetence and carelessness. Their 
number is excessive, running into volumes each session; but 
they are mostly laws of local or private interest. The motives 
which enter into the making of thfese laws are often of ^ 
obviously mercenary nature. In most of the Legislatures 
there is a. “lobby,” which buys legislation and wields such 
a powerful influence in them that it has earned tbe name 
of “third house.” In the States ruled by the Machine the 
majority of the members of the Legislature are simply tools of 
the boss. By means of the boss or the Machine the rich 
industrial or financial companies make* these biembers their do¬ 
cile instruments ‘and obtain all sorts of concessions, of “ fran¬ 
chises,” of fiscal privileges. Discussion in the Legislatures 
is too often a mere farce, the most important laws are “jammed 
through,” as is said in the State of New York; the legislators 
just wait for their cue—“what the old man (the boss)wants.” 
“Vote and don’t talk,” is the tule of procedure. The*IBB»al 
and intellectual standard of, the members of the Legislatures 
has fallen to the lowest level: side by side with respectable 
but narrow-minded and weak men there are many who do not 
scruple to make money out of their seat, acc^ting bribes or 
• 

r OaiinK the three yeem from 1896 to 1898 the puhlio debt of the State of 
Kaaiaotausette has gibs from $4,877,666 to 812,462,379. 
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blackmailing all those whose interests can be promoted or 
injured by legislation. They do not stick even at petty 
dishonesty, obtaining payment for carriage hire and other 
small expenses which they have never incurred, or getting 
stationery bought for themselves in enormous quantities and 
at exorbitant prices, or even ordering albums for their photo¬ 
graphs which they have had taken at the cost of the State. 
Each new Legislature makes people almost regret the old one.* 
The groove of the party Organization, vitiated withal by the 
custom which confines the choice of representatives to local 
residents, and by rotation in office, appears incapable of turning 
out men of a different stamp. 

The municipal assemblies are ofien no better off than the 
Legislatures: filled with “boodle aldermen,” they indulge in 
the same practices, g.nd with the same disastrous results for 
the public purse. What bribery leaves undone, is done by 
incompetence and wasteful habits. When the resources of the 
city are not plundered by a ring, and its'primordial interests 
are not neglected, the expenditure is too often out of all pro¬ 
portion to the return. In one way or another the administra¬ 
tion of the cities, which deals with the greater part of the 
American population, and which affects its most important 
economic, interests, exhibits the most complete failure of elec¬ 
tive government in the United States. The effect is propor¬ 
tional to the cause; it is in the municipal sphere, which is 
within its immediate reach, that the party Orgemization has 
established its first bas^ of operations, and it is there that 
living interests are most completely sulx^rdinated to the 
interests of the party, or even simply to its label, which 
covers the malpractices of the public plunderers, in the eyes 
of its adherents. 

The judicial power was more spared than the others: from 
a feeljpg of self-preservation the political society of America 
trn^to withdraw the law-courts from the rdgime of the Cau¬ 
cus; yet they did not entirely escape its dissolvent action. 

^ III Maosacbasetts, doring each suoceaBive smbIoii for years, I have heard 
on every band: ‘ This is the worst legislature we have ever had * ** (Moorfleld 
Storoy, Tht Ameriihn LegUlature. The Annual Addreae before tbe Amerloaii 
Bar AMociation, 1894). Or as has been said to me in seve^ States: ** thU 
Hrrie we have a vUlainoua legtslature/' ** thU tifne we have an exeepthnally 
bad legislature/’ 
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The functions of federal judges and law officers, to which the 
President appoints, and the State judicial offices, also filled 
in certain Stafes by the executive, without being distributed' 
on the spoils system rigour, were pretty often be¬ 

stowed as a reward on men who had earned the gratitude of 
the party Organization, or who were backed up by it. But it 
was chiefly the judiciary elected by the people that was hit by 
the Caucus. The appointment of judges by election is in itself 
only too apt to make vu]gar*wire-pullers of the men who^hould 
represent the majesty of the law, to rob them of their inde¬ 
pendence, and to hamper the impartial administration of justice. 
A distinguished American jurist and ex-judge says on this sub¬ 
ject (in a private letter): “War, famine, and an elective judi¬ 
ciary are calamities to any country, but the worst, in my 
opinion, is the latter.” Introduced into*the United States 
through democratic fanaticism, this system was developed 
under the impulse ^iven by the Caucus; and after having 
extended it, the Caucus emphasized some of its dangers and in¬ 
tensified some of ijs evils. The Caucus stimulated the appli¬ 
cation of the elective method in "theL appointment of judges, 
because its moral and material interests demanded that tlfe 
number of elective offices should be as large as possible. Being 
subject to election, the judges had to court the favour of politi¬ 
cal parties, to put themselves openly under the patronage of 
the Organizations; and to obtain if, to get “slated,” they were 
Obliged to ingratiate themselves with the political brokers, 
with the Machines and the bosses. The natural result was a 
lowering of the ujpral and intellectual standard of the bench, 
although the pressure of public opinion prevented it from 
being filled with notoriously undeserving men. If the integ¬ 
rity of the judges is, in the main, fairly satisfactory, their inde¬ 
pendence is not intact in oases where the interests of the party 
are involved. In the administration of criminal justice Tihrt 
independence scarcely exists at 9,11, particularly among the 
law officers whose influence can be most profitably exploited by 
the party Organization, such as the police magistrates in the 
Jlirge cities and, especially, the public proseoijtors; elected 
under the auspices of the Machine, they become its humble 
servants and arfcst the arm of the law in order to shield its 
prot^Os. 
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Thus, from one end of the scale to the other, the constituted 
authorities are unequal to their duty; they prove incapable of 
hnsuring the protection of the general interest, or even place 
the power which has been entrusted to them by the community 
at the disposal of private interests. The spring of govern¬ 
ment is weakened or warped everywhere. We have followed 
the manifold and varied and often desperate attempts at mak¬ 
ing up for the inadequacy or the irregularity of governmental 
action... We have seen the protection of the law and pro¬ 
tection against the law or justice bought from disreputable 
go-betweens: the citizens bought from the representatives 
of the Machine, with their voteSj immunity from admin¬ 
istrative persecution, as well as impunity for contraventions 
and offences; corporations bought, for cash, from the bosses 
protection against the blackmailers of the Legislatures who 
threatened them with oppressive laws, just as they bought 
laws which created privileges for themselves. Citizens’ 
conferences and leagues legislated in ‘ the room and stead 
of the highest legislative assembly of the Union. Private 
associations, law enforcement societies, law and order leagues, 
and others, were founded to bring the transgressors of the 
law to justice; they organized their police, their detectives, 
for the .purpose of exposing them. In the largest cities of 
the New World private initiative has had to step in to get 
the streets cleansed and to provide for other duties which 
devolve on the municipal administration in a well-ordered 
community. Even in the rural districts the village improve¬ 
ment societies often perform the same task^ To obtain more 
durable and more regular effects than could be achieved by 
these spasmodic efforts, attempts were made to straighten the 
relaxed governmental spring by main force: inadequacy of 
action being mistaken for inadequacy of powers, the latter 
concentrated in the hands of a few persons; dictators 
were created, from the Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives down to the mayors of cities; the attributions of the 
State were widened. Again, the failure of elective government 
having shown^ itself most conspicuously in the legislative as; 
semblies, the public turned wrathfully upon them. When 
modem society came into possession of liberty a century 
ago, it-had placed its fondest hopes in parliaments; it had 
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looked on them as the palladium of freedom, as the safest 
refuge for regenerated humanity against the “tyrants,” who 
haunted the vnagination even more than the intellect of th^ 
eighteenth century. Bitterly disappointed by experience, the 
political society of .dhnerica beat the idol and abruptly set up 
the executive power again, no longer seeing in it the oppressor, 
but hoping to find in it a tribune of the people: the President 
of the United States was expected to neutralize the mischiev¬ 
ous action of Congress; the Governor was given the right of 
veto over the Legislature in the few Statfes where (as Ih Dela¬ 
ware, for instance) the executive did not enjoy this preroga¬ 
tive ; the mayors were invested with extraordinary powers at 
the expense of the municipal assemblies. * At the same time, 
the State tried to strengthen the neglected public weal by a 
remarkable development of regulation, of the “ police power of 
government.” This movement, which atike met the new re¬ 
quirements of a more complex state of society and was a re¬ 
action against the general laisser-aller from which the public 
interest suffered, sometimes assumed such excessive forms that 
it recalled the days of Colbert, and encroached on the domain 
of individual rights in the narrowest sense of the word.* , 

On the other hand, despairing of its representatives, the 
people endeavoured to do without them on as many occasions 
as possible; not being able to trust any one, it took into its 
own hands duties which are tha object of a representative 
government: many subjects of ordinary legislation were with¬ 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the Legislatures and transferred 
to the category of constitutional laws* on which the people at 
large decide withbut appeal; in municipal administration the 
referendum is being applied more and more in the matter of 
regulation, and, above all, in the matter of expenditure; in the 
administration of justice there is a talk of abolishing the 
office of public prosecutors, which is prostituted to the poli¬ 
ticians, and of leaving criminal j)rosecutions to private ffltt*- 
tive, that is to say, of revertmg to the old iSnglish system and 

I Thos a recent law of the State of Maine provides that if a child’s eye or 
eyes become reddened or inflamed within four weeks after Its birth, the nurse 
* or person in charge of the infant mnst report the matter t% a physician under 
penalty of fine ot imprisonment which may extend to six months. (I take 
this fact from tlfb Fruidential Address of the American Bar Aaso^atioa 
meeting of 1891.) 
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giving up the institution which at one time appeared to consti¬ 
tute an advance on that rudimentary system by supplying the 
want of public action.* c 

While the spring of government in general was becoming 
relaxed, the same fate was overtaking tlfat of local self-gov¬ 
ernment, which in Anglo-Saxon communities had, from time 
immemorial so to speak, set in motion the whole political 
machinery. It is the Caucus, again, which is, to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, responsible for thjs result. It has subordi¬ 
nated all the elections, beginning with those of the township, 
to the presidential election; they all had to be decided by 
the same considerations; the local contests in the States 
and the cities were made to turn bn differences of opinion 
caused by the problems of policy of the Union, and not on 
those which related to local life^. By thus centralizing, in 
spite of their diversity, the aims and obje^cts pursued at the 
various points of the political circumference, tlie Caucus 
rdgime undermined State and local autonomy, established 
or guaranteed by the Constitution, and made the electors lose 
their interest in local publjc life. It is true that the con¬ 
stitution itself had impelled the elector in this direction, by 
investing the Legislatures with the choice of the Senators of 
the United States: in choosing their representative in the 
State Legislature, the electors, as citizens of the Union, had 
to make sure that that representative would vote for a Senator 
who would interpret in Congress their views on the question 
of slavery, or protection, or the currency. Again, the material 
conditions of Icmal public life prevented the citizen from 
taking an effective and lively interest in !t: that life had 
no fixed territorial limits owing to the frequent rearrange¬ 
ments of the electoral divisions, often undertaken with a party 
object; the increasing heterogeneity of the population, caused 
by it^ habits of migration, by the infusion of the foreign ele- 
rifSS and by socia}, and economic differentiation, deprived local 
public life of a fixed moral groovp; the extraordinary growth 
of the cities intensified these effects. In the face of these diffi¬ 
culties and these obstacles that bad arisen independently o£^ 

> See on tlrie eublect n very intereettna letter from Mr. Jqlm Brooks Leavitt 
In the Evening Poet of New York, September, 1900, and an editorial entitled: 

" The offiee of district attorney." 
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the Caucus, the latter started up to discourage aill attempts to 
overcome them; it called out to the electors, who were only too 
ready, in thAr perplexity, to adopt a rallying-sign visible ij) 
all from a distance, tj^at tSey had but one course to pursue, that 
is, to join the colours of one of the great national parties, to fol¬ 
low them at all times and in all places, on pain of jeopardizing 
the paramount interests of the nation. To neglect local interests 
thereupon appeared meritorious; the Caucus made remissness 
a virtue in the citizens. To the Caucus this was clear gain; 
the subordination of local elections to national issues yielded 
it the federal patronage, to which every party organization 
looks for the prestige ai^ the resources* necessary to secure 
the fidelity of its liegemen. This subordination became the 
foundation stone of the spoils system extended throughout the 
Union. • • 

It might doubtless be pointed out that by making all the 
electoral issues turn on national problems, the Caucus helped 
to bring about that redistribution of influence which has taken 
place, since the c^pse of the civil war, between the Union and 
the States, to the advantage of the former — a redistribution 
which proved beneficial from several points of view, as it ffas 
strengthened the moral cohesion of the members of the Union, 
has set before them more elevated and more comprehen¬ 
sive ideals, in the paths of peace and of liberty, and has 
enabled the government of the Union to grapple with the new 
problems of national life, the solution of which was beyond 
the strength of the particular States* Bub even if it were 
admitted that thc^Cauciis rdgime has contributed to this result, 
along with so many other factors, such as the outcome of the 
civil war, the economic revolution, the railroad and the tele¬ 
graph, which have lessened distances and blended the whole 
population in common interests and common passions — if it 
were thus admitted that the Caucus has contributed sl^^istlfr 
to a wholesome centralization, ilfwould non® the less remain 
a fact that the Caucus has, oft the other hand, brought about a 
harmful centralization, that which by stifling self-regulated 
•local life and by enfeebling men’s initiative and volition 
dries up the sap of a political community and preys upon 
the very roots of its existence. 
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If the heavy sacrifices made to mrty interest at every point 
of the constitutional sphere could to justified by the necessity 
of securing at all hazards the benefits of “party government,” 
supposed to be alone capable of supplying the framework for 
a government by public opinion, the sacrifices have been made 
almost in vain; far from securing these benefits the Caucus 
has nv^.lified them in the majority lof cases. Party organiza¬ 
tion has, according to some, made it possible to establish in 
the American government, based on the separation of powers, 
the necessary co-oedination between them, to bring the iso¬ 
lated organs of government, namely, the executive and the 
legislative, into a unity of views and of action. To judge 
how far party organization has really succeeded in bringing 
about this agreement between the two powers, and in provid¬ 
ing the connecting link supplied by the Cabinet in a govern¬ 
ment of the English type, it is enough to recall a simple fact; 
from the retirement of Jackson down to t^e advent to power 
of McKinley, apart from the period of the civil war and of 
tile Keoonstruction, when the South was not represented or not 
normally represented in Congress, there has not been a single 
instance of the President and the majority of the two Houses 
being of the same party throughout the presidential term. In 
one or the other House, if hot in both, the majority has be¬ 
longed to the party opposed to the President, at least during 
the second half .of each presidential administration, after the 
biennial renewal of the House of Represeqtatives, which has 
almost invariably broken up the majority of the President’s 
party. If the Caucus did contribute towards establishing 
humony between the President and Congress, it was only 
through the prostitution of the presidential patronage to the 
iUWfbers of Congress which it had brought about. 

The party Organization wSs all the less capable of ensuring 
the co-ordination of powers by legitimate and, so to speak, 
natural means, that it did not bring into Congress, except in 
times of cris^, compact majorities united by identical princ 
ciples and aspirations, in which the national conscience was 
reflected. Principles which might serve as a cement for the 
parties were a dissolvent for the party Orgaijization, bas^ on 
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ihe spoils system; the grouping of electors in accordance 
with their views on the great problems raised by the course 
}f political Jife was, for the Organization, a menace ty 
;he permanence of its f^rio, to the very foundation of its 
jxistenoe. To preserve the external unity of the party 
therefore, that iff to say, the name and style under which 
it conducted its operations, the Organization was always 
trying to make away with the gravest political problems, 
which had not yet been^ irrevocably solved, “to agree to 
disagree,” to juggle with principles add programme, down 
to assuming different attitudes on the same question in 
different parts of the country, according to local interests or 
prejudices; to taking up an its own accoifht, according to the 
pressure of the moment and the requirements of the game, 
causes which it had disregarded or was even opposing the day 
before. Under these ciroifmstanoes a pSrty, as a rule, repre¬ 
sented nothing but a sign which covered divergences of views, 
sometimes more profound, and struggles of factions, sometimes 
more bitter, than those which set it at variance with the oppo¬ 
site party. From the first disintegration of parties,, which 
followed the eclipse of the old ruling class and of the ^'a- 
ditional leadership, towards the close of the first quarter 
of the past century, and ever since the democratized Cau¬ 
cus has undertaken to focus public opinion by means of 
party conventions, the great parties, viewed as a whole, 
have been throughout their career nothing but agglomerates 
artificially brought together and kept together — except the 
original Republican party, the part/ of Linooln, called into 
existence by a single problem, which sharply divided the 
public mind. Separated by conventional lines of demarca¬ 
tion, they had no personality of their own, and each drew its 
self-consciousness from the existence of the other. From 
time to time the unreality of this situation, and the demorali¬ 
zation which it brought about,,evoked cries of revolt,'ftcwe- 
ments of protest in the form of “third parties.” Incoherent 
or inspired by good sense, these outbursts were more or 
less speedily drowned by the perennial coalition of sordid 
interests and the traditional prejudices of party orthodoxy, 
of “regulariiy.” 

But the effects of the iron discipline enforced by this ooali- 
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tion, which the party Organization promoted and directed, did 
not extend very far beyond the electoral sphere; they could 
^scarcely cross the threshold of Congress. Gjiaiming to re¬ 
duce the variety of opinions and interests to a single formula, 
the Organization of the party in reality ended by making 
up the House in such a way that, according to the remark 
quoted above, all interests were represented in it but the 
general interest. This result, an apparently unexpected one, 
was the necessary consequence of the mechanical fashion in 
which »ihe Organization linked the varied contingents of its 
electoral army, and of the spirit and purpose in which it pur¬ 
sued its undertaking. Always endeavouring to throw a veil 
over divergences oP views and to eliminate principles, it sub¬ 
stituted for the process of analysis and synthesis of opinions, 
which ought to take place in the electorate to create a legis¬ 
lative assembly aniihated by one ‘hiiud and one will, a purely 
artificial analysis and synthesis, obtained by the saving grace 
of the party label. As soon as the m^ifold interests jum¬ 
bled together under this label got admittance into the House, 
they naturally reverted to their own particular aspirations, 
li^e a bent spring which •recovers itself. The party Urganiza- 
tion no longer had to repress these centrifugal tendencies, 
for its object was already attained; its sole concern being 
to mans^e the elections and win the prize in the form of 
patronage and other advantjiges. The American party Or¬ 
ganization takes hardly any interest in the sayings and 
doings of its Representatives in the House, unlike the Eng¬ 
lish caucuses, which fdllow the conduct of their members, 
from one sitting to another, so to speak, whieh scrutinize their 
votes and put a certain pressure on them to keep them straight. 
The American Organization, absorbed in the election business, 
could hardly do likewise, for want of a general criterion to 
apply to the behaviour of the Representatives. This test 
CMM^ be a conformity with t^e principles, with the doctrines 
of the party, since* the Organization has none; it does not aim 
at the triumph of a political creed. It cannot even enforce 
on its representatives the external conformity which consists 
in falling in behind certain men, behind leaders; the parties* 
have no recognized leaders in Congress, there is no official 
head tjt the majority or of the opposition. An Organization 
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may, no doubt, be interested in a certain vote in the House 
which closely affects its powerful financial supporters, and, 
in consequence, put pressure on its representatives; but iv 
that case it does but act for or strengthen one of the numer¬ 
ous private interests into which the House is split up. The 
interest of the party, viewed from the standpoint of its name 
and style, also counts for something in the House, that is 
to say that in many cases the representatives have to con¬ 
sider how their vote will affect their party situation before 
the electors; but as these cases are very 'far from occAring at 
each vote, the interest of the party is not strong enough to 
override all the other interests. 

Thus, by a paradoxical «but perfectly natural contrast, party 
discipline, so strict in the electoral sphere, is slack in Congress, 
being constantly relaxed by the play of the unco-ordinated 
private interests which not unfrequentl^ makes the parties 
cross each other. * As there are no principles underlying this 
confused mass of varied interests, the latter agree only by 
“deals”; they deal among themselves (log-rolling); they deal 
with the executive; they deal, in their own mind, with what 
they imagine to be the popular will or whim, with the county 
of Buncombe. The system of numerous permanent small com¬ 
mittees in which the real work of legislation is done has de¬ 
veloped this regime of do vt des just as it has been developed 
thereby: the deals are made mor$ easily in the semi-obscurity 
of hole-and-corner meetings than in the full light of public 
discussion. The atmosphere of Congress is, as it were, satu¬ 
rated with opportunist habits of compfomise,*or with fatalistic 
resignation. Opposition, in the parliamentary sense of the 
word, systematic opposition does not exist in it; there is no 
scope for it there: a man will sacrifice himself for his creed, 
will go to battle for his ideas, will take his stand on a princi¬ 
ple; but where there are neither ideas nor principles at stake, 
differences can only end in ^compromises or surreftSeA. 
Interests always unite more than superfimal divergences of 
opinion separate. In fact, m the highest legislative assembly 
of the Union, in the Senate of the United States, Senators of 
either party may be seen combining against tin executive, or 
separating fr(^ the bulk of their party in this or that con¬ 
juncture, withwut the independence of the political oonsoience 
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being vindicated thereby. The office of dispensers of the 
federal patronage which the spoils system has cast on the 
•Senators has long since established among them a freemasonry, 
sanctioned by the famous rule of “senatorial courtesy,” which 
pays little regard to party, divisions. Tn proportion as the 
moral decomposition of the parties advanced in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, the tendency of their members 
towards cross-voting extended from the sphere of patronage 
to that of legislation. In the Stat^ Legislatures and a fortiori 
in the^'municipal assemblies, a powerful boss not only con¬ 
trols the members of his own party, but wields a palpable in¬ 
fluence over the members of the opposite party. At the 
elections themselves the Machines «f the rival parties, instead 
of fighting each other, come to terms, make “deals.” Lastly, 
even when the contest is an honest one, the opposition which 
the parties are supposed to indulge in is none the less fictitious 
in reality, for their aspirations and methods being identical, 
the displacement of one party by the other leaves things as 
they were, one Machine is installed in the place of another. 

In a word, given the n^inner in which the contingents 
of the parties sent into ‘Congress by the Caucus are formed, 
they could not constitute homogeneous, closely united wholes, 
guided by considerations of general interest, and obeying 
a single impulse proceeding from common principles and 
aspirations. The parties as such were, consequently, not 
capable of initiative or of responsibility; they could not put 
forward measures, display constructive statesmanship, nor, 
again, serve as i counterpoise one to the other; that is to say, 
they were unable to discharge the very duties which are the 
ratson d’itre and the justification of parties in a free govern¬ 
ment. Having reduced party divisions to a difference in titles, ■ 
the Caucus rdgime has arrested or perverted all along the 
line the see-saw by which the party system is supposed 
tb 'ffisure good government fir, at least, supply a temporary 
remedy for misgovernment. Tq obtain this remedy the citi¬ 
zens were obliged to make up for the irregularity of the see¬ 
saw by violent strokes, by lynch measures. We are familiar 
with the periodical, but spasmodic, revolts against the Machines,* 
in which it is sought “to punish some one,” te strike at ran¬ 
dom in the hope that the culprits will be among those hit. 
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Xhe abrupt overthrow of the majority in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in the middle of the presidential term, which has 
become the regular practice, has exactly the same significanccp, 
strange and inexpli(jfible as may often appear the behaviour of 
electors who change their opinions so soon and at such an ill- 
timed moment. The saying “madness and method too” is 
appropriate here. Congress engrossed in the rivalries of pri¬ 
vate interests breeds too many malcontents, and, as it has ceased 
to be a field for discussion and criticism, it does not even offer 
the dissatisfied the relief afforded by grievances and recrimina¬ 
tions put forward and ventilated in broad day. Exasperated, 
rightly or wrongly, the malcontents corjbine in a fortuitous 
way, sometimes under tht flag of one party, sometimes of the 
other, and fall upon the majority in power, submerge it under 
a “tidal wave,” or crush, it by a “l^dslide”—the terms 
used to denote the great revulsions of the electorate, now 
become periodical. This is the game to which the Caucus 
rdgime has reduced lihe play of the party system, so ingenious 
and BO efiicacious in the eyes of its theorists. 

There are, however, men of sound judgment who hold that 
the confusion of government, and, in particular, that of oon- 
gressional government, is due rather to the separation of powers 
which has not allowed the party system to be practised in Con¬ 
gress more fully under conditions such as obtain in the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament with Cabinet rule. But are not these critics 
of the present congressional rdgime, who have argued their 
point, some with ability and vigouj, others with more zeal 
than discretion^ too wedded to political forms as apart from 
forces? Is not the absence in Congress of rigid party organiza¬ 
tions holding as in a vice the contingents sent into the House; 
of a regular opposition, always in battle array, securing the 
advantages of publicity and criticism for the labours of Con¬ 
gress j and, lastly, of recognized party leaders directiq^ these 
labours and imparting to them»unity of views and consistency 
while relying on the compact and disciplined masses of their 
adherents — are not these deficiencies, which are ascribed to 
the regime of the separation of powers, rather the effect than 
the cause of the evil? In any event, do they not rather indi¬ 
cate that a ftame-work of party government is wanting, of the 
t^pe sanotioi^ English experience, a very useful frame- 
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work perhaps, but to which an inside is indispensable? Now, 
the inside here is inadequate, it would not have substance 
enough to fit into the frame-work, even if the latter were forth¬ 
coming ; the Caucus has impoverished and emasculated it. 

To sum up, in the predicament in wmch the Caucus has 
placed it, party is utterly incapable of serving as an instru¬ 
ment of government; it is reduced to the level of an electoral 
contrivance. 

I IV ■ 

This state of things will appear still more evident if we 
enquire more closely what has become of the element which, 
under representative government corfibined with the party sys¬ 
tem, constitutes the most visible tie between Parliament and 
the country, between, the ofilcial political sphere and outside 
public life — the political leadership. Keal,leadership can be 
obtained in a political community only on four essential con¬ 
ditions: the men capable of exercising the leadership must 
have easy access to public life; these men who are allowed 
political infiuence must assume the responsil^ility attaching to 
it;>for this responsibility to be a reality it must be enforced 
by proper control; to be efilcacious the action of the leaders 
must be sure of continuity. Now, under the Caucus rdgime, 
ideas, convictions, character, disqualify a man for public life; 
they make him, to use the regular expression, “unavailable,” 
whether it is a case of filling the Presidency of the Bepublic 
or the office of mayor of a city. The party Organization 
always gives the preference to colourless, wpak, easily man¬ 
aged men. In any event its assent, its visa, is required for 
entering public life; and to win its favour, the aspirant must 
lower himself to the persons who direct it and keep it going, 
that is, the acolytes of the Caucus. As men of eminence who 
resp^ themselves decline, or seldom consent, to do this, all 
tHBse who should occupy the foremost places in public life are, 
as a rale, ipso facto eliminated therefrom. And if they aspired 
to wield the authority of a leader outside the ranks of official¬ 
ism, they would again be stopped by the Caucus regime, unless ,, 
they are satisfic’d with acting through the press. In fact, 
should they wish to gain admittance into the cbnucils of the 
party, into its extra-legal organization, the p^fessional poli- 
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ticians are there before them. Should they seek to carry their 
fellow-citizens along by their personal intiuence, they cannot 
succeed under«a widely extended suffrage without the co-opera-* 
tion of many persons, without a crowd of go-betweens, how¬ 
ever great their abtlity and however high their personal 
position. That co-operation must be bought in the manner 
sanctioned by the spoils system: the Caucus has implanted this 
system too deeply in American public life for it to be possible to 
get “ workers ”'in any othei way, at least for a length oT time. 
If, in theory, the first duty of a leader consists in giving his 
adherents ideas, his first and only duty, in the United States, 
is to give them places. To be able to b^tow these he must 
have some sort of hold aver the party machinery, ©ne is 
therefore in a vicious circle whichever way one turns. 

The social conditions of American life^aggravate the situa¬ 
tion. The steady growth of the large cities and the social and 
economic differentiation at work in them prevent men capable 
of leading from making themselves known and from getting 
accepted over the heads of the politicians. The levelling 
spirit with which* the American .appears to be imbued does 
not, again, create an atmosphere very favourable to the de¬ 
velopment of leadership. It would, no doubt, be rash to 
maintain that natural superiority, that which springs from 
character and intelligence, is disregarded in the United 
States; it is just as much appreciated there as anywhere else. 
But the Americans are in no way a “ deferential people, politi¬ 
cally deferential,” after the heart o^ the Bagehots. Even 
deference in general — except to women — is much less devel¬ 
oped among them°than in the communities of the Old World, 
steeped in hierarchical traditions. They consequently do not 
feel the need of cultivating it in the political sphere in par¬ 
ticular, and, it must be added, they have hardly any opportu¬ 
nity of so doing. For the natural leaders, of whom Amqgcan 
society has a potential supply,* abstain from assuming tHS 
political leadership; they shirk the service of the common¬ 
wealth from selfish motives. 

Again, the men who have entered the ofiBoial sphere of pub¬ 
lic life shrink from asserting their political individuality there; 
they have not fee courage of their convictions, if they possess 
any; they avoid {a^iug up a decided line in the clash of opin- 
* you 11—So 
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ion; they are always “non-committal,” for fear of compromis¬ 
ing themselves and from a wish to be “ safe.” The unreasoning 
discipline which the Caucus enforces on behalf ^f the party, 
and the innumerable concessions and humiliations through 
which it drags every aspirant to a public Jiost, have enfeebled 
the will of men in politics, have destroyed their courage and 
independence of mind, and almost obliterated their dignity as 
human beings.* The sign of the party is their conscience, 
when there are no powerful private interests that have pre¬ 
cedence^, the waves of popular feeling are their compass. And 
one seems to be listening to the echo of a far-oS voice, that 
has long since died^ away, when one hears a political veteran 
like Senator Caffery of Louisiana prtclaim (in 1896): “I have 
my own conscience and judgment to answer to above all cen¬ 
sors. When my political action is called up before the bar of 
that conscience and judgment, I must, and do, present to it a 
record in entire accordance with their requirements. ... A 
Senator of the United States is n<?t a mere piece of political 
machinery to register the edicts of popular majorities, swayed 
and ruled by the superheated zeal of partisan politicians.” 
W<hen one hears a youn^ Representative, like Mr. Littlefield 
of Maine, in the course of the last session (1900), give his 
party a piece of his mind, tell it plainly, in open Congress, 
that it is trampling on law and justice, one turns round, one 
looks to see whence comes this voice, whose accents sound 
BO unfamiliar because they have not been heard for so long. 
From one end of the political scale the other there is 
only too great a tendency to evade responsibility. How¬ 
ever low the standard of the State Legislatures has fallen, 
however firmly corruption and waste of public money appear 
to have taken root in them, it is not so much dishonesty which 
is the principal failing of the great majority of the members 
as tl^ir timidity, their want of civic courage. Along the 
■^Riofe line, therefpre, public /aen evolve leaders who do not 
lead, who deliberately put in practice the well-known saying: 

i A story, probably invented bnt characteristic, is related of a Senator of 
the United States ii^ho was told by the leaders of the party organization of ^ 
bis State that It was time for him, now that he was a Senaton to do the correct 
thing as regards his family life and get married. The new Senator declared 
that if the members of the committee agreed upon a iady^be would marry her. 
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“I am their leader, I must follow them.” But as in political 
life, even more than in ordinary life, those who lose heart 
soon lose theii following, the authority of public men has sonlir 
to a low ebb. On tbe great national stage there is no longer 
any public man who’can address the whole country and obtain 
a hearing (except the President, whose utterances in stirring 
times, like that occasioned by the war with Spain, naturally 
attract general attention, whether they are the words of wis¬ 
dom' or not) i the nation no longer possesses public men who 
go before it to light it on the way, who lay down ttfe main 
lines of policy, who frame great measures. The fallen leader¬ 
ship is picked up in one place by the ^fess, in another by 
willing citizens, who meet in conferences, or form leagues 
to initiate measures imperiously demanded by the general 
interest; it is wielded by yen not in public life, and in an 
irregular and spasmodic way. In the lower sphere of the 
States and the cities the type of public man has become a still 
poorer one; with buff few exceptions, the best are those who 
have no history. 

The public man'loses heart and shirks responsibility all the 
more readily that there is hardly any one to keep him «p 
to the mark. Unlike the English M.P., who is supervised 
by the militant members of the caucus of his division, in the 
United States a Bepresentative who is unfaithful to his trust 
has nothing to fear from the party committees; no doubt they 
hold him in check, but by no means in order to keep him in 
the path of political righteousness; for, this last they care not a 
rap; they look to nothing but the interests ot the “organiza¬ 
tion ” and of its %nancial supporters, and it is in this connec¬ 
tion only that they put pressure on the Bepresentatives. 
In other respects, the Organization is rather inclined to shield 
them with the party aegis against the best-founded attacks and 
accusations; the party press does the same. And when t}je in¬ 
dependent press gives the alarm»against those who betra^ tl® 
general interest, the public 4pes not pay heed enough, because 
it is sick of newspaper invective, and, above all, because its 
^interest in the public weal is exhausted with the elections. 
As the Caucus has given- an extraordinary “importance to 
the election ISisiness, to the sayings and doings relating to 
the candidaturet,^ayd to the votes which it works up by making 
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a noise, the whole attention of the citizen has been diverted 
to this phase of public life; the expression “politics” has 
become a synonym for election affairs, for the (concoction of 
them, and has almost ceased to be associated with ideas of 
government and administration. Hence, the citizen who has 
been wrought into a paroxysm of excitement by the elec¬ 
tions sinks into apathy immediately afterwards, and takes no 
interest in the way in which his representatives discharge 
their trust. Again, the seats are held for a short time, two 
years or one. If the member has not justified the confidence 
of the electors, the remedy lies ready to hand: his term will 
come to an end very,shortly; is it worth while to arraign him 
and to''lose through him one’s peacU of mind and, above all, 
one’s time, of which one never has too much for one’s busi¬ 
ness? It follows tlvit the citizeq is not angry enough with 
the wrongdoers and does not sufficiently appreciate the well¬ 
doers. It follows again that if the former easily escape the 
deserved reprobation, the latter find it difficult to come out of 
the nick and to command acceptance as guides and leaders. 

In addition to this public men never remain long' in office, 
th« most eminent are subject to the general law which 
does not allow of continuity in the public service. Exceptions 
apart, prominent public men are sent back into private life 
when they are still in their prime and in full possession of 
their powers. A member of‘ Congress who has sat for eight 
years continuously is considered a veteran. The principle of 
rotation in office, ,the iiupossibility of entering or re-entering 
pu|>]ic life save by the narrow and single door o| the constituency 
of residence, the necessity and the difficulty of keeping in the 
good graces of the local organization of the party, and, also, 
the competition of more lucrative private callings, are all so 
many reasons which militate against a man holding a public 
^itjpn for long. With his official rank a man loses all 
political influence, he is invariably “side-tracked,” as the 
saying goes. Ko one pays any mare attention to him, even if 
he has filled a post as exalted as the Presidency of the Bepub- 
lic; as soon as his successor is “ inaugurated” he is forgotten; 
be “returns to 1:he practice of law,” according to tiie classic 
formula; he writes for magazines; sometimes ih presidential 
campaigns he takes the stump for the candid^ of his pa;^, 
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lost in the crowd of other speakers however j the newspaper 
interviewer pays him the polite attention of coming and ask¬ 
ing him his views on the great question of the day. He has* 
not to keep up the large correspondence of a Jefferson in re¬ 
tirement at Honticello, or even of a Jackson, who were applied 
to on all sides for political consultations or recommendations 
for ofiSce. The first Presidents, those of the epoch which 
preceded the establishment of the convention system, were 
superior men, and they had a force of attraction of the^r own, 
which naturally remained their own when they were out of 
office just as much as when they were in office. But as the 
convention system lets into the Presidency, except by acci¬ 
dent, only inferior men, without high intelligence and without 
force of character, its holders, once stripped of their official 
rank, are stripped ipao factp of all inflqpnce. In the great 
majority of cases .their political opinions would not carry 
much weight, and their personal recommendations still less; 
they could not get a t-illagevpostmaster appointed if they are 
not on good terms with the local Machine. This is at least 
as true of the me^ who have filled less important positions; 
their authority has been reduced by the Caucus regime in *8 
still more palpable way to the power of providing the loaves 
and fishes. Now, a political leader in partibua is of ^ill less 
account than a bishop in partibua. 

Thus, under the action of whieh the Caucus was the prin¬ 
cipal instrument, the race of leaders has decayed in the politi¬ 
cal society of America. There are none forthcoming even for 
Congress, for the reason which Mr. Woodrow Wilson has 
admirably stated with regard to the Senators of the United 
States: “There cannot be a separate breed of public men 
reared especially for the Senate.”* And it is not the intro¬ 
duction of Ministers into the House, desirable as it may be 
in many respects, that will of itself restore the leadershi^^ as 
some people too fondly imagine this change can ohly bring 
into notice and facilitate tbe.ri8e of supreme leaders, it can¬ 
not create them. They will reappear when there is room for 

e ' em, when the political market, so to speak, is thrown open 
them. In the meanwhile that market is, and remains, 
monopolized bjf worthless counterfeits of the leadership fntro- 
^ ^o»!/natioaal Oovemment, p. 1B5. 
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\liat of political life in g«menl ud the 4»gU$»mf of party 
in particular. The atateaman haa had to gi to to the 
political machinist, since polities baa Beei^lomrad to elec¬ 
tioneering considerations and the management of the electors 
has become the first political duty. Thia duty, oonseqnently, 
became the sole raison d'tire of the parties, and the leadersliip 
in them rightfullv dccolvcd not on experts in queetimia of 
gorenment, but oil exiierts in the art of organixation. 


V 

• 

Haring failed in its puriKMc of serving as an instrument of 
government and of ^irovidiiig tlie latter with its mainspring 
in the form of leadership, |K«.rt.v lias not arljieved more success 
in the fundamental duty which is assignetl to it, and which 
consists in organizing public opivion. io giving it expression. 
Instead of moulding ojnnioii, the Caucus maimed it by fortdng 
it into, and keeping it within, th<- groove bf the stereotyped 
puties. It crippled the' character and the intelligence of the 
citizen. Having monopolized the nomination to elective offices, 
it propagated, to get itself accepted, the convention of “regu¬ 
lar ” candidatures, introduced by the congressional caucus, and 
established it more ffrmly on that other convention of the will 
of the majority, which it claimed to represent by the mere char¬ 
acter of its constitution. Continually invoking this majority 
and paying it ritual homage by the routine of its proceedings, 
it made external conformity the sole criteridn which dispensed 
with private judgment and individual responsibility. Hence¬ 
forth even a “yellow dog” had to be voted for, once he was 
put on the party ticket. The ticket could not be meddled 
wit^ on pain of sacrilege, the party had become an object of 
fetish worship. , For the individual conscience, party piety 
substituted the discipline of the.party. To make that disci¬ 
pline binding, the Caucus created an ethics of its own; it 
created conventional virtues — “party loyalty,” “party 
regularity,” smd conventional vices — “bolting,” “scratch¬ 
ing”; the inan who severed his connection with the 
party was a “kicker,” a sort of public malefactor, whereas he 
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who followed the party with hia e^es shut was a " patriotio 
citizen.” Political formalism permeated the of the citi¬ 
zen, and wTooeht g^eial havoc therein. It discouraged inde-» 
pendence of uought, initiative, and self-confidence ^ it pat a 
premium on the selfithness of the citizen who wanted to shirk 
concern for the phblic welfare and devote aU his energira to 
money-making. Why, indeed, should he concern himself? 
Did not the party Machine provide the elector with his convic¬ 
tions, did it not prescribe^ to him his conduct, his political 
sympathies and antipathies, the choice of men — all%utand 
dried and ready for use? Being thus pressed and accustomed 
to fall into line, he soon became afraid of leaving the ranks; 
the fear of not being regul:^, of appearinglieterodox and-schis- 
matical, developed in him that deference to the world’s opin¬ 
ion which makes a man lose himself in the crowd in a humble 
and even cowardly^fashion; having grown*timid and timorous, 
he was perfectly content to creep behind the majority, and to 
drift along with the peoplg ” in its ways as unfathomable as 
those of Providence.* Moral and intellectual opportimism 
appeared as the severeign dictate, of wisdom as well as of the 
democratic creed. What Mr. Bryce Calls the “ fatalism of tjie 
multitude” — the tendency to acquiescence and submission 
and the sense of the insignificance of individual effort which 
would seem to be characteristic of democratic communities — 
received an almost dogmatic confirmation. 

Civic courage shrivelled up in this atmosphere like a body 
exposed to the cold. No one ventured to raise his voice and 
protest loud enough. The victims themselvds of the pirates 

1 Mr. Chapman, the author of the remarkable little volume already quoted, 
who fondly believes that ** misgovernment in the United States is an incident 
in the history of commerce,*’ says in reference to the timidity of the American 
citisen: **Tbe main point is that Americans have by business training been 
growing more*a]ike every day, and have seized upon any and every authority 
to aid them in disciplining a recusant. We have then a social life In^hich 
caution and formalism prevail. . . . The attention of very one in the Unit^ 
States is on some one else’s opinion, not on truth. . . . Each is a half-man, 
e^h is afraid of his fellows and fof the same reason. Each is commercial, 
keeps his place by conciliatory methods, and will be pnnished for contumacy 
by the loss of bis job. Neither of them has an Independent opinion on any 
^subject." The two points of view, that of Mr. ChapmaK and mine, might 
complete one ano^er. On the other hand, a vivid light is thrown on the 
phenotpnnon In qoistion in the chapter of Mr. Bryce’s book ( TTte American 
Commonwealtht n, 3|4 entitled ** The Fatalism of the Mnltitnde.’* 
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of the machine, gagged representatives of the people, com¬ 
panies blackmailed by the bosses, preferred to submit and 
Jiold their peace, rather than appeal to the pujjlio. The in¬ 
terest which they believed they had in holding aloof, their 
selfish cowardice, found an excuse in the‘exigencies of party. 
Bespect for the convention of party, for form, was too strong 
even for citizens of perfectly independent means and unim¬ 
peachable honesty; their party loyalty inspired them with in¬ 
finite indulgence for these pirates who chose to hoist the party 
flag, tk despicable 'boss who sows political demoralization 
broadcast from day to day for years together, who eats like a 
cancer into the heart of the Kepublic, is graciously introduced 
to the. public under the charming euphemism of “ the presiding 
genius of the party organization ”; chiefs of the State lawfully 
invested with power by the people fraternize with this public 
corrupter, they invite him to theif table, they affect to consult 
him as a Solon on affairs of state — all because this usurper 
has usurped the name of the pai^y and* because they want to 
aflSrm their orthodoxy, to proclaim it morning, noon, and 
night. All the more has tjie capacity for indignation and 
r^istance dwindled in the mind of the average citizen. Ac¬ 
quiescence in abuses, tolerance of political corruption, spread 
like a noxious vapour. 

Political formalism soon led from tolerance of the evil to 
connivance at it. “Begularily” being the first considera¬ 
tion, and the triumph of the ticket being the supreme object, 
the means necessary to compass that object were of no con¬ 
sequence, the ebd justified them; and electoral corruption 
took root and spread with the connivance ind the pecuniary 
assistance of citizens who in their private life were incapable 
of the slightest impropriety. Thus, after having stifled 
independence of thought, the “yellow dog” maxim per¬ 
vert^ the moral sense. Political formalism easily beguiled 
Che i!7tizen by making him dr^w a distinction between the rela¬ 
tions of ordinary fife and the conditions of public life; it gave 
a sanction to the convenient theory of the two moralities. By 
enfeebling the citizen’s initiative and his spontaneous solici¬ 
tude for the {fliblic welfare, it had helped to bring about the* 
separation between society and politics. It accentuated that 
separation by the divorce of politics from morality. 
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But this political formalism which curbed the individual, 
has it not, on the other hand, cemented the edifice of th% 
American Be^ublic, and has it not preserved that edifice from 
the storms and tempests which a democracy, essentially unsta¬ 
ble, is supposed to be so prone to let loose ? Has it not pre¬ 
vented the overflow of popular passion, caprice, and infatuation 
by conducting all the currents of political feeling into the 
bed of organized parties, and by keeping there, through the 
discipline which it maintained, the various elements borne ' 
along with them? When one thinks of this political com¬ 
munity of the United States, young, exuberant, composed of 
incongruous elements, alij^ost without a ^ast, with no .tradi¬ 
tions, with more will and ardour than ballast, a sociei^ repre¬ 
senting in truth a world in a state of ebullition, it is impossible 
to gainsay the regulating*function whtch party discipline 
must have discharged there and the services which it must 
have rendered. It is impossible not to admit that this disci¬ 
pline has been one of the factors of the moral force which 
brought and kept together the populations of the New World 
with a power even greater than that of the brute force whiph 
founded the empires of the Old World. 

Yet if party organization served in the American Bepublio 
as a brake, it proved also, and above all, a reactionary force. 
Having repressed the individual, too much, it shackled the 
public mind, and all the more effectively that its free play 
was already restricted by the mercantile spirit of the nation 
and by the written instrument of thd constitution. A com¬ 
mercial society is, by its nature, more prone to conservatism 
than is expedient for its proper development. It fosters 
the growth of that type of inveterate conservatives who, 
according to Paul Louis Courier’s sally, would, on the day 
of the creation, have besought the Creator to preserve 
chaos. The American constitu|ion, in its turn, put 
mium on immobility in the social and polit'cal spheres. Its 
framers, full of distrust of*the people and anxious to keep 
advanced democracy out of power, had, by the innumerable 
•precautions which they introduced, made alh constitutional 
change extrenjply difficult. The constitution of the United 
States was still comparatively very young (it was in 1819) 
when an Ameridhi^ statesman. Senator Dickerson, remarked. 
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in reference to the barriers with which it had been encom- 
,passed, “It interposes such obstacles to the spirit of innova¬ 
tion as not only eSectually to prevent all unnecessary alteration, 
but as, I fear, to prevent the most salAtary reform.”* The 
subsequent course of events has not belied this forecast. 
Political changes proposed for the remedy of crying evils, such 
as were disclosed, for instance, by the method in force for the 
election of the President, for the choice of the presidential 
electoro, have not been able to pass in spite of efforts repeatedly 
made throughout a whole century. The attempt to get the 
Ministers admitted to the sittings of Congress has been equally 
fruitless. It has been impossible ^even to carry the trifling 
amendment which altered the date of the opening of a new 
Congress from the 4th of March to the 30th of April, to pre¬ 
vent the preceding Congress from breaking up just after it had 
begun its last session, without having donb any useful work. 
The changes which have been effected, thanks to a liberal inter¬ 
pretation of the letter of the constitution, and which are 
regarded as a proof of its flexibility and itc capacity to adapt 
itself to new requirements, "have been almost all in one direc¬ 
tion: the powers of the Union have been extended at the 
expense of the States, and principally under the impulse given 
by the divil war and the commercial expansion of the country. 
The Supreme Court, the guardian of the funflamental pact, 
made these high-handed changes possible by giving them its 
sanction. But when it was sought to readjust the burden of 
taxation as between tKe poor and the rich by means of an 
income tax, the same Court quashed the reform by declaring 
it contrary to the letter of the Constitution. 

To immobility of ]Mlitical forms in the State the stereo¬ 
typed party organization tended to add immobility of mind 
in this political society, where growing wealth increased the 
«unffSer of persons who are satisfied with things as they are. 
To preserve its cadres, the Organization was always trying to 
make opinion crystallize within £hem, to prevent the new cur¬ 
rents of public feeling from gathering volume and flowing into 
fresh channels.*- It kept opinion a prisoner inside old formulas* 
which often were nothing but pure convention!!.. It veiled or 

• Atmalt ef the Corffreu of the United Statee, sitting of tbs Saasts of 
Janiniy isth, me. • • 
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conjured away divergences of views which were making prog¬ 
ress in the mind or in the conscience of the nation; and to stop 
their advance^ it did not stick even at fraud or corruption.* 
For more than twepty years before the civil war, it pre¬ 
vented the slavery question from being openly raised and 
honestly examined. After the war, it juggled with the 
financial question; it kept alive for years together, simply 
for the requirements of its business, the rancour of old ani¬ 
mosities, and the fear of past dangers; qr again, enforced the 
maintenance of an ultra-protectionism, in spite of thft secret 
convictions of many of its members, by means of party disci¬ 
pline and by the purchase of votes with t]ie “ fat ” provided by 
the manufacturers. Party formalism thus puts obstacles in 
the path of progress and creates dangers to the healthy devel¬ 
opment of political life, the gravity o^ which increases in 
proportion as the,nation grows older; it is paving the way 
for a reaction in an anti-conservative direction, of which the 
politico-social moveihents in recent years, such as Populism, 
“Bryanism,” are warnings resembling the mutterings of the 
coming storm. * • 

While keeping opinion, by main force so to speak, within 
the old grooves, the party Organization at other times drove it 
as violently into new courses, full of dangers, when it saw 
any profit therein for its firm. Thus, only a short time back, 
we have seen the Democratic Organization take up on its own 
account the cause of the Silverites and deliver the party to 
them bound hand and foot, and a nqmber of Democrats fall 
into line solely qjit of deference to “regularity.” The wild 
schemes of the champions of free coinage thus appeared to be 
more strongly supported by public opinion than they were in 
reality; the Organization gave them a factitious moral force. 
In this way there came to be established a difference between 
public opinion and the opinion of the parties, which ^ould 
be but the mirror of the former. The parties were only 
organize opinion; they did,“organize” it, by means of the 
Caucus, so thoroughly that opinion, the real, independent 
, kind, has had, from time to time, to organize itself against 
the “Organization,” to rise in revolt. Bill these revolts, 
being essentiiHly accidental, can only occur in an intermittent 
fashion; in the intervals the free course of opinion is confined 
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by the Organization like a river between banks of sand. To 
break through the embankments of the Organization the anger 
*of opinion must be lashed into a storm. Miad with rage, 
opinion steps in to wreak vengeance. Yjt the power it exerts 
on that occasion is a power of repression only. It exerts 
this indeed with unparalleled force, because nowhere else is 
it backed so widely by numbers. But it does not attain 
to the preventive power, which is the highest expression, 
the ideal, if the word is preferred^ of free communities, and 
with vAiich American institutions and habits appear however 
to have invested it. That power is debarred from asserting 
itself: the all-engrpssing desire to make money aiding and 
abettrng, political formalism lulls the ceaseless vigilance on 
which rests the preventive power of opinion. 

VI 

Thus the Caucus rdgime has not allowed party to discharge 
any of its legitimate functions, either in the constitutional or 
in the extra-constitutional sphere. EveryVhere it has made 
itiwork the wrong way, hy warping and slackening the springs 
which it should have regulated and accelerated. By reducing 
party to. an instrument of organization pure and simple, the 
Caucus left it no end to serve but itself. At the same time it 
gave it, under cover of the formalist principle of “regularity,” 
the electoral monopoly. That monopoly put the public inter¬ 
est at the mercy of party, or rather of the Organization which 
claimed to represent it. And the Organizi^ion, composed in 
great proportion of greedy mercenaries, systematically ex¬ 
ploited that interest. Administration and legislation were 
prostituted to the Machine. Pope’s famous definition,of 
party — “The madness of the many for the gain of the 
few ^— received a most humiliating application. To hnmili- 
Stion was added, ignominy,* when tiie party Organization 
brought in the moneyed men among those “ few.” It 8moothe4 
the path for what is called plutocracy. One might almost 
say that it was the Organization which gave a definite and, 
snbstantial meaning to this very vague expression of plutoo- 
raej, which, from the beginning of the oentufy’, formed one 
of the staple resources of the political rhe^rioians and the 
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demagogues, as well as, it may be added, of many true 
friends of the people. It was to the cry of “down with 
the money jwwer” that the Federalists were dislodged,* 
that Jackson was exalted, that all opposition to the autocracy 
of the old soldier w^ stifled. It is the same cry that 
resounds to-day, throughout the Union, repeated by millions 
of voices; but it is aimed especially at the economic mis¬ 
deeds of the money power: the citizens of the United States 
are represented as victims of a frightful economic oppres¬ 
sion, practised by the capitalists, by the trusts, and lb many 
other industrial and financial companies. It is beyond dis¬ 
pute that these capitalists enrich themsglves, and that they 
do so at the expense of tile people; yet it is not proved that 
they impoverish the people, that they rob them. The harm 
dune to the citizen as taxpjiyer and consumer is very slight: 
the gigantic concentration of industry enables a few men 
to grow rich by an infinitesimal illicit toll on each member of 
the community at large. U is quite possible that the future 
may bring about ^rave and disastrous changes in this respect. 
But up to the present the power-of plutocracy in the United 
States, a very tangible and pernicious one, has shown itself 
rather in the political sphere. 

The mere fact of the existence of large fortunes concentrated 
in a few hands is of itself a source of permanent demoralization 
in society: it belittles unassumihg and honest work; it gives 
the rein to desires and appetites; it makes the pursuit of 
wealth the highest aim, the ideal of life, an^ drives all other 
aspirations out qf the human mind. One knows how rapid 
and enormous has been the concentration of capital in the 
United States since the Civil War.* But the realization of 
these colossal fortunes and fabulous incomes was not, and could 
not be, due solely to the free play of natural forces. More often 
than not this free play has been perverted for the ben^t of 
the corporations by the compl^sance or by the connivance 
«f the public authorities. From the municipal franchises up to 
the national property and the ultra-protectionist customs tariff, 

, these ‘ authorities surrendered to a few what belonged to all. 
The stronghold of the general interest, the State, was invaded 

> Before the wir there were not more than three mtIUonnalres In the whole 
Unipn; at the pree^ cRqr there are nearl; four thoniaad. 
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on all sides by money. The corporations bought legislation, 
“protection,” and favours of every kind, wholesale and retail; 
Moh men bought seats in the highest legislative iissembly more 
or less disguisedly, obtained seats in fihe Cabinet, ambas¬ 
sadorships. It seemed as if nothing copld resist the well-filled 
purse, that money was king in the Bepublic to such an extent as 
to suggest the well-known saying recorded by Sallust about 
the urbs vencUis. Jugurtha’s remark, although based, on. 
experience, was nevertheless an exaggeration, as the Numidian 
eventually learnt to his cost. Members of a degenerate rul¬ 
ing class, high dignitaries of State, nay, even tribunes of the 
people might be Iwight; but how was it possible to buy the 
people itself, a whole sovereign peiple? Party Organization 
in the United States supplied the answer: all the corrupters 
who try to bend the, power of thp State to their own selfish 
ends have but to identify their interests with those of the 
party Organization which is conscience-keeper to the members 
of the sovereign demos; they have<only to become its financial 
supporters. It is in this way that the party Organization has 
served as a lever 'to all Jhe -great private interests in their 
designs on the public weal, which have assumed so many 
aspects in the last thirty years; without that intermediary the 
corporations and the other more or less fraudulent recipients 
of political favours could not have attained the object of their 
desires; they could not have got the better not only of the 
electoral body, the great majority of whom are certainly honest, 
but even of their ^representatives, who are very far from being 
all venal. The reader will remember the regiark of the New 
York legislator: “I want to be honest, and I am honest; but 
I am the slave of the Organization.” It is the party Organiza¬ 
tion which has made possible this vast political corruption, 
practised both on the well and on the evilly disposed by'the 
monejFed men, with safety not only from the vengeance 
of the law, but even from th&t of public opinion. It is the 
Organization which has, lastly, -enabled a group of manu¬ 
facturers to install their man in the White House, and to man¬ 
age him like a guppet, by dictating to him his foreign policy 
in accordance with their interests and by making him say that 
his “ plain duty ” was one thing one day and another the next. 

The people apprehended the problem of the money po^er 
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mainly in its economic aspect of accumulation of wealth, 
which strikes the imagination more easily. They did not suf¬ 
ficiently realfee the fact that the economic monopolists were 
supported and helfied up by the political monopolists, by 
the holders of the electoral monopoly which the people ‘them¬ 
selves had handed over to the party Organization. With child¬ 
like rage they fastened violently — as we have already seen 
them do on several occasions, in connection with municipal 
disorders and others — on’the external effect without scrutiniz¬ 
ing its cause, which is less obvious, or the particular condi¬ 
tions which develop and encourage it, apart from the purely 
economic conditions. In a number of Skates the people have 
got special laws passed against trusts, which have renfitined a 
dead letter, because they were not enforceable or because they 
were not enforced by the public authorities under the thumb 
of the plutocrats. Just now it is proposed to insert in the 
federal Constitutioi^an amendment directed against trusts, the 
sole purport of which is ill reality to hoodwink irritated and 
unreflecting opinion; for if this amendment were adopted 
and enforced, it would have the, effect of preventing the 
operation not only of trusts, but of the most harmless indus¬ 
trial associations. While thus provoking impotent, because 
ill-directed, wrath in some, the power of plutocracy in the 
State accentuated in others that civic depression which makes 
people look resignedly on all t"he abuses of public life. The 
money which wrought this havoc* in the State appeared as a 
mysterious and irresistible force of nature, ,l)efore which there 
was nothing left but to bow. A fatalistic belief grew up: 
“they must have their way,” what the “moneyed interest” 
wants “ is bound to pass.” Confidence in the integrity of the 
people’s representatives was thenceforth shaken; they were 
given even less credit for honesty than they deserved, there 
was too great a tendency to confound them all in t]|p same 
suspicion. People grew so accustomed to* this view of things 
that but little room was left for indignation; they inclined to 
a sort of philosophic serenity which often bordered on cyni¬ 
cism, and found food for amusement if not ^miration in the 
exploits of tjjie politicians. 

While plutocracy, fortified by the party Machine, was thus 
degrading the/oltimonwealth and lowering the citizen, itdevel- 
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opec^ in its turn, the power of the Machine. It supplied the 
Machine with most of its resources and enabled it to take a 
fresh flight. It gave a most powerful impulse to that oligarchic 
or autocratic government of the rings and the bosses which party 
allowed to grow up in its midst. It not only invested that 
government with a regular function, making it the chief agent 
of corruption in the State, the licensed broker between the low 
desires centring on the public interest and the weakness of .the 
latter’s defenders, but enabled it7 also, by ensuring it an 
independent position, to defy the forces of law and equity 
and to consolidate its illegal power over party and over the com¬ 
monwealth. In all the States where the industrial and finan¬ 
cial cbrporations are numerous, the !vlachine and the boss, fed 
with their money as with a sap, flourish like a luxuriant plant 
that overshadows the whole of public life. In these States, 
where the Machine is supreme, republican iMstitutions are in 
truth but an idle form, a plaything wjierewith to beguile 
children. It may be that the gdvernment of the bosses is 
not, administratively speaking, more ruinops for the people 
than plutocracy is oppressive for them from the economic 
st^dpoint. But both of them eat out the heart of the com¬ 
monwealth. It is no longer “ a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 

VII 

Step by step, proceeding from the more obvious to the less 
perceptible, we have followed the effects of tke Caucus rdgime 
in the constitutional order, then in the extra-constitutional 
political order, in the economic sphere, and into the very mind 
of the citizen. Viewed in the reverse way, these effects will 
appear exactly the same; they are like a chain whose links 
hold together, by whatever end you take it. The evolution 
of American democracy, as repifesented by this concatenation, 
ends in two facts of the utmost gmvity: popular government 
has slipped away from the people, and commercialism in its 
most sordid aspept has laid han^ on the government. 

How is it that the people have allowed theipselves to be 
despoiled in this fashion? How has it been possible to get 
the better of this American nation which has, presented the 
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admirable spectacle of a creative force, of an indomitable 
energy, of a tenacious will that has no parallel? The explana¬ 
tion is a simpl^e one: the people have expended all this moral* 
strength in the material building-up of the commonwealth. 
In that new world Which was a mine of untold riches for 
whoever cared to work it, material preoccupations have en¬ 
grossed the American’s whole being. They have thrust 
back all other considerations or have subordinated them to 
their objects. The desperate race for wealth has absorbed 
the citizen and has not left him time to'attend to th» public 
welfare; it even encouraged his want of public spirit, and con¬ 
verted it almost into a virtue. “ To make money ” appeared to 
the American as the destij^y of man on eSrth, and the raison 
d’etre of a well-ordered commonwealth was thenceforth, in his 
eyes, to promote the fulfilment of that destiny. The notion of 
the moral objects of the State grew diill in the public mind, 
the State was askdd only to ensure or assist the production of 
wealth. In prosperity, the people had no inkling that the 
government was slipping from them; on the contrary even, 
they fancied theyvhad but a firmer grasp of it: the economic 
policy pursued since the Civil War,»the system of ultra-pro¬ 
tectionism, gave a great part of the nation the illusion that ^e 
government was making wages rise, that it was augmenting ma¬ 
terial comfort, that it was really serving the people, tUht it was 
at their beck and call. A change jn the economic situation was 
required to open the eyes of the agricultural portion of the 
population, in the West, which did not benefit by the pro¬ 
tection of manufactures: when timel got bad, the farmer, 
involved in debt,* concluded that the government was not on 
his side, and he started up to lay hold of the government, as 
if it was a chattel, to insist upon its regulating all the eco¬ 
nomic functions of life down to procuring him “cheap money,” 
paper, which the government might, if it liked, issue in un¬ 
limited quantity, or specie, in t^e form of depreciated Ihetah 
It was these ideas, expressing the materialistic conception 
of the State with the ntrSost nalvetd, that took shape in 
Populism and the silver movement. Now, however, these 
' movements of revolt are abating and, it wouM appear, dying 
out, owing to^he extraordinary commercial prosperity which 
the country has a^njoved of late years, although the political 
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evils which were at the bottom of the revolt still subsist. 
In the last presidential campaign (of 1900) the rallying-cry on 
•the Bepublican side was “a full dinner pail,”,before which 
the problem of the future of democracy, raised by the new 
policy of territorial conquests, was to fetire into the back¬ 
ground. Citizens who were fairly enlightened and able to 
reason made no secret of the serious apprehensions which 
this policy, inaugurated by McKinley’s administration, caused 
them, and of the dangers with which it appeared to them to 
threaten the very heart of the Republic; but in the end they 
came to the conclusion that they must vote for the re-election 
of McKinley because “ if he was beaten stocks would go down 
fifty per cent ”; and a good mai^ of these conscientious 
citizens did not even possess any negotiable securities. Ma¬ 
terial prosperity being, under the sway of these preoccupa¬ 
tions, the sole object of the comifionwealtl^ just as under a 
“good tyrant,” there was but one criterion, in every-day life, 
of the goodness of the government — the cost of it; the harm 
which a bad government could do was brought down to a 
money value. The rdgime of the politiciaus was appraised 
by^the amount of the depredations which they committed. If 
the losses resulting therefrom to the citizen were not too 
serious, he was quite ready to bear them, were it only to save 
himself the worry and the trouble required to prevent them. 
The exceptional facility with which “money was made” in 
the New World developed a tendency to “live and let live,” 
and to apply freely the old formula, de minimis praetor non 
curat. The American, in fact, is a “big” man. He is free 
from the meanness which so often charactferizes the small 
bourgeois in Europe. But the exaggerated generosity of the 
American is more dangerous to the commonwealth than the 
exaggerated economy of the bourgeois of Europe: it puts a 
premium on public plundering and blunts civic sensibility; it 
incline the American to paraphrase in regard to political cor¬ 
ruption the well-known saying: “ La France est atsez riche pour . 
payer sa gloire”; the reader will* remember the dicta: “We 
can stand it,” “You cannot ruin this country!” 

But, even if Kiey adopt the narrow standpoint of material 
prosperity, ought not the Americans to foresee that this pros- 
perify mnrt in the long run be affected by the political die- 
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orders, that sooner or later the penalty will be paid for them, 
even in a purely material form? Of all races in an advanced 
stage of civilization, the American is the least accessible tQ 
long views. *rhe New World in which he lives and acts has 
freed him from two* great servitudes which lie heavy on the 
denizen of the Old World, — space and time. He is not con¬ 
fined within a narrow and hereditary horizon, he is not tied 
to a locality, he has no deep root anywhere. The theatre of 
his activity is an immense continent over which he ranges 
with the facility and, it may be added, 'with the satigfaction, 
of a nomad; there are plenty of people who would be quite 
content to spend their lives in the Pullman cars. The sphere, 
too easily shifted, of his activity, which dteprives the American 
of local feeling, is not alSne in preventing him from viewing 
things in their durable aspect. His modes of action also 
tend to make him utterly careless of the morrow. The 
boundless horizoh of the continent and the resources of its 
virgin territory enable the American to turn the latter to 
Etccount in a manner reseu!l)ling that of the nomad, who moves 
with his flocks aad herds from one place to another when all 
the pasture has been eaten; the* richness of the soil inclines 
the American to a cultivation which is extensive rather tRan 
intensive, not to say to a predatory type of exploitation. The 
eminently speculative mind of the American, due perhaps to 
the facility afforded by the Ngw World of getting a quick 
return from everything, impels him into the same path which 
leads to large immediate results. Always and everywhere in 
a hurry to get rich, he does not give a thought to remote 
consequences; be sees only present advantages. He is pre¬ 
eminently the man of short views, views which are often 
“big” in point of conception or of greed, but necessarily 
short. Acting on these views, the politicians eagerly make 
the most of their ephemeral chance, and the “ good ” citizens 
meet them with a serene indifference in order not to l«t thejr 
own chance go by. * 

This epicureanism sui ghieris of the American, which bids 
him enjoy the present without troubling about the future, is 
naturally completed by a robust optimism which looks on all 
difficulties a;jd all evils as transitory. The economic conditions 
which irave risatto this feelinsr have, in the course of American 
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history, afforded ample justification for it and made a truth 
of the favourite remark which I have already quoted: “ It will 
Ught itself.” In fact, the Americans have passed through 
more than one serious crisis, often caused by their want of 
forethought and the extravagance of tlieit financial adminis¬ 
tration, but they have always come out of them unharmed, 
thanks to the abundant resources of their country and to the 
extraordinary luck which they met with at the most trying 
moments. The most ingenious writer of melodrama coUld 
not hit upon better “ situations ” when the hero in extremi¬ 
ties is saved as if by a miracle. Thus, for instance, in 
1879 a frightful commercial and industrial crisis, aggravated 
by dangerous financfal measures, breaks out in the United 
States. A catastrophe appears to be imminent, but at this 
point an unprecedented harvest turns up, while Europe is at 
the same moment threatened with A famine. In England, in 
particular, exceptional cold followed by incessant rain affects 
the crops; the situation becomes so ^erious^hat the Archbishop 
of Canterbury deems fit to intervene and order the use of the 
prayer for fine weather. But all is in vain, tlfe harvest proves 
a failure. America forthwith becomes the Egypt of Joseph 
for Europe, and her commerce, her industry, and her finances 
go up at a bound. Thus brilliantly justified by events, opti¬ 
mism is flot only a general tendency, but almost a national 
religion. Next to the “unpractical man,” there is no one held 
in such contempt as a “pessimist.” He is almost a public 
malefactor, he defiles the spring at which the community 
imbibes strength for fresh efforts in the daily battle of life. 
The objector, the censor of abuses, is thereforfe always in bad 
odour, he is pre-eminently a pessimist. “ A man with a griev¬ 
ance” is odious; like the whining youth who complains of his 
schoolfellows, he only shows his weakness of character; is 
there not room for every one in this favoured land of America? 
why d<#8 he button-hole busy ppople and seek to interrupt the 
march of time? what is the good of his recriminations about 
the past? yesterday has gone by, it‘is already fur off. Wedded 
to the present, the American possesses a singular power of 
forgetfulness, the* events of the day before are to him ancient 
history. Confident in the future, he exhibits ai remarkable 
endurance of present evils, a submissive patience which is 
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ready to forego not only the rights of the citizen, but some¬ 
times the rights of man. He does not remember, he does not 
feel, he lives a materialist dream. < 

’ vm 

It by no means follows, however, that higher aspirations are 
wanting to the American. It would be a gross mistake to set 
down Americans as incapable of idealism ^ they have an ample 
store of it in their composition, — engrossed as they apf>ear in 
the pursuit of the dollar, — but up to the present they have 
made only a special use of it in their public life. A brilliant 
writer has remarked that the Jews have pAt all their idealism 
into religion.* Whether this view is quite correct or not, it 
might be said, with at least as much truth, that the Americans 
have put all their idealism into the Amerfcau nationality, into 
the common country. That country did not represent, as with 
the nations of the Old Wprfa, a community of sentiments that 
have accumulated for centuries and forming a fund peculiar 
to itself which reflects the whole character of the people. 
The “people of the United States,”* created by the federal 
Constitution, had no language of its own, nor religion of its 
own, nor past of its own, nor even political ideas of its own. 
The Republic was created out of several pieces with’infinite 
pains, it was wrested “ by grinding necessities from a reluctant 
people,” and for a long time afterwards each section pulled in 
a different direction. The national sentiment which had not 
the opportunity to develop in time deifelopeA in space; there 
the new nation uiffolded its genius: it has, as it were, brought 
a whole continent out of nothingness; and each strip of ground 
“ reclaimed from the wilderness ” demonstrated its vitality, 
made it conscious of its strength. The integrity of the terri¬ 
tory became the essential mark of the moral unity of the 
nation, the proof of its life. Aiperican patriots felt thaV this* 
life depended on the material ties which Suit together the 
pieces and the bits out of 'which the federation had been 
made. The Americans, therefore, have put their whole soul 
•into the Union. The remark of one of the greatest of them, 
of one who emj^ied the genius of the nation most forcibly 
> Anat^le A«roy-B«auUea, Itrael cAer tes natioru. 
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and vividly, Henry Clay, — “ If any one desires to know the 
leading and paramount object of my public life, the preserva- 
•tion of this Union will furnish him the key”,— this remark 
is applicable to the whole nation in its past and in its present. 
Its greatness and its shortcomings would be unintelligible 
otherwise. The idea of the Union burned within the breast 
of its'best sons like a sacred fire; it purified the less pure 
heart of the others. It lifted them all, in one and the same 
movement, above the accidental toward the eternal and the 
infinite. It was the sacred legacy which the mighty dead 
had bequeathed to the survivors. In the American Walhalla 
the departed heroes do not appear to be engaged, as in the 
paradise of Odin, in perpetual com|)at; having laid aside with 
their mortal vesture their rivalries and their enmities, all of 
them hand in hand, Jackson and Clay, Lincoln and Douglas, 
Grant and Greeley,'join in a ferVent cry,_which descends to 
earth like a message from above: “The Union! It must be 
preserved! ” * ^ ’ 

But while throwing a spell over the mind, the idea of the 
Union, owing to its very prigin, assumed a material form 
therein; the political conscience of the nation took up a posi¬ 
tion, so to speak, inside the territorial notion of the father- 
land and, entrenched behind it, defied the challenges addressed 
to itself at other points. When President Buchanan publicly 
declared, in his speech of the 9th of July, 1860, that property 
in a man was just as sacred as property in coal or iron, the 
majority of the nation did not budge. But when nine months 
later the Southern Confederates attacked Fort Sumter, when 
they fired on the flag of the Union, that majority flew to arms 
and astonished the world by the extent of its sacrifices and 
its self-surrender. Putting his civic conscience, as it were, 
behind that of the American, the citizen felt the stronger 
for the United States, which made his heart beat quicker and 
4iis l^lood run faster; and he fostered and developed that 
feeling by altruism as well as b;y feelings of a contrary des¬ 
cription. Thus the dislike of the English, which is so 
common in the United States, and which offends good sense^ 
and shocks thd sentiment of justice, cannot assuredly be at¬ 
tributed to a deficiency of good sense or to wairt of justice in 
> Jackaon'* celebrated toast. 
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the Americans. There is no keener intelligence than theirs, 
and their heart responds to every appeal of justice from what-, 
ever quarter it comes. Separating himself from the English¬ 
man in his heart of Isearts, the American means to assert his 
individuality as an American, as if he were afraid that the 
tie which bound him to the English people, of the same stock 
as himself, speaking the same language as himself, was still 
uns^vered. 

The patriotic sensibility whicli thus darrows the pplitical 
conscience of the American absorbs even the feelings awakened 
in his breast by the natural features of the continent which is 
coterminous with the Union, and by the a^ect which the crea¬ 
tive energy of man lends t% it. The citizen of the New World 
* revels in the perpetual battle which he has to fight to gain pos¬ 
session of this world, to sqbdue the forces of nature to his 
will; he exults in* this activity, he swells with enthusiasm, 
which is not all hope of Material results; his imagination 
contributes a great deal thereto, through the contemplation of 
the greatness of tlpe effort; but it refers this greatness to the 
American even more than to tlie ihai^ it merges the latter in 
the former. So with the natural beauties and resources of tfie 
continent. The great lakes, the immense rivers, the vast 
forests, the boundless prairies, the fertile soil, the invigorat¬ 
ing climate, have been allotted bj a just and far-seeing Provi¬ 
dence to the Americans, like Canaan to the chosen people; 
the majesty of this nature does but express in a material form 
the majesty of the American people; thfe Falls^of Niagara were 
created^ by the Eternal to testify to the American genius in 
ages to come. “America is written all over the Falls,” 
writes a celebrated journalist, on a visit to Niagara. “Its 
roar is that of the nation. Its majestic sweep typifies 
the grand progress of America. The maddening, dashing, 
seething, buffing, pitching, uneasy flood typifies the intdhsity* 
of the American mind and the‘vitality of American action. 
Here is the fountain of Itrne, young America; here the 
breast which gives it milk; here the nurture which gives it 
.vitality.”* • 

Next to the^ territory, and to man who had improved it, 

* Quoted from so written in 18S6, by Samuel Bowlea (Q. Merriam, 

The and Tinut */ 6'a»tue, Uoietet, 1,102). 
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there was a third element w ith wh ich contemporary America had 
been created — liberty. It is from liberty that man has drawn 
the strength with which he has conquered mattter; it is she 
who has removed the obstacles in his pqth; it is she who has 
opened to all, down to the humblest members of the com¬ 
munity, the same prospects in the “ pursuit of happiness ”; it 
is liberty which has welded the component parts of the 
Union; for the first time in the history of the world an 
amalgam of peoples, of races, of religions, of tongues, had been 
made otherwise tlian by the force of arms, and that motley 
assemblage, rivalling the confusion of the Tower of Babel, has 
formed a body withia soul, under the life-giving breath of the 
principles of the Declaration of Imlependence. In an indict¬ 
ment which an illustrious historian has recently brought against 
American democracy'* he quotes, with certain reservations 
however, the following passage from Ernest Renan: “If it 
were necessary that Italy, with he)- pa8t,^or America, with her 
future, should be blotted out of existence, which would leave 
the greater void in the breast of humanity? What has all 
America produced that can compare with a ray of that infinite 
glory that adorns an Itafian town of the second or third order, 
Florence, Pisa, Siena, Perugia? ” “ This view, though inspired 
by idealism,' is due to a narrow conception of the ideal, and 
Irears the stamp of the epicurean and aristocratic intelligence 
of the admirable writer andt of the materialized spiritualism 
of the former fervent Catholic who entered into communion 
with the unseen.by means of painted Madonnas and sculptured 
saints. The Most High dwelleth not only io,6othic cathedrals. 
America has not lieen able to serve the ideal by “le grand 
art,” with which Itenan consoles himself even for the deg¬ 
radation of a society in which it can be enjoyed, but she 
has served it in another way. The Declaration of American 
^Inde^ndence, like the Declaration of the Rights of Man, has 
not lifted fewer souls heavenVard than all the monuments of 
Pisa and Siena. Like the French Revolution, America, by 
bringing the good tidings to the world, has solaced humanity 

* W. H. Itftcky. ^mnt'racy and Liberty, Vol. I. 

3 Btudes d*Hi9toire. Keltgieuse, p. 904. 

* Renan hati exp1alne<l in the preface, written Httbieci neatly* that his Tlews 

OB Aiaerica bad been to him by a oonoem ^ the hl^MT culture 

imperUled by democratic.materialism iibid.» IV* V). « • 
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for a spEUJe and has filled it with immense hopes, however great 
the disappointments and disillusions which the future had in 
store. Besidq^, the moral springs which both have set flow-' 
ing are still there, and it is enough to be willing and able to 
drink at them. 

It is all very well to say, with every appearance of reason, 
that the United States have been not so much a democracy as 
a great company for the exploration and exploitation of a vast 
territory, offering liberty and a share in .political sovereignty 
as a sort of bounty to the workmen of whom the uncultivated 
New World stood in need.* What difference in the value of 
the effects produced is made by the hidden motives of the acts 
which stir the human heaig;, which thrill it? Even in a theatre 
where everybody is aware of stage convention, does the spec¬ 
tator before shedding tears over the corpse of Cordelia carried 
by King Lear ask ^himself ilhat were the*intentions of Shake¬ 
speare or those of the theatrical manager who has produced 
the play ? From the Pilg^m Fathers, who crossed the ocean 
amid storm and tempest within the frail timbers of the May¬ 
flower, down to the poor wretcljes two centuries and a half 
later, penned up like cattle in the ^‘emigrant steamers,” ^11 
journeyed in quest of liberty, without always understanding 
it as we understand it, often without being able to bring a 
clear definition of it out of their heavy-laden hearts; they 
went in search of it as towards an “unknown God,” and they 
found that God. It is in vain that good observers, but 
who dwell too much on the surface^ of things, like Michel 
Chevalier, have declared that “American "liberty is not a 
mystic, undefine<f liberty; it is a special liberty corresponding 
to the special genius of the people and their special mission; 
it is a liberty of work and locomotion of which the American 
takes advantage to spread over the vast territory . . . and 
turn it to profitable account.’” It was a mystic, it was an 
undefined liberty. This, too, is “ written,over the Ffils of 
Niagara”: “And then the rainbows hovering over and about 
the scene, do they not signify the promise which America 

* Cf. the obeervAtions made on this subject by E. Boutftiy, in his Etvdea de 
Droit CoTutitutimnel pp. 200-210, with the acuteness and penetration that 
charaoteriae this writer. 

s Lettroa aur VAn^rifae du Nord, Paris, 1838, Vol. 11, p. 203. 

• • 
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gives to mankind, the hope which it implants in weary-laden 
hearts, the home which it furnishes to the outcast and 
< wanderer from governmental oppression and ^social villany 
elsewhere? ” Abraham Lincoln, who embodied the best of the 
American character, did not view the •'stream of American 
destiny otherwise than as flowing in this channel of universal 
human liberty, dug by the authors of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence: such was “their majestic interpretation of the 
economy of the universe. ... In their enlightened belief 
nothing stamped with the divine image and likeness was sent 
into the world to be trodden on and degraded and imbruted by 
its fellows. They grasped not only the whole race of men 
then living, but they reached foryrard and seized upon the 
farthest posterity. They erected a beacon to guide their chil¬ 
dren, and their children’s children, and the countless myriads 
who should inhabit 'the earth in Other ages.” How is it that 
the work of the “ Fathers ” has lasted? “ I Have often inquired 
of myself,” said Lincoln, “what gfeat principle or idea it was 
that kept this confederacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of the separatio,n of the colonies from the mother- 
l^d, but that sentiment* of the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty, not alone to the people of this country, 
but, I hope, to the world for all future time.” 

But, bn the other hand, while granting that liberty — I 
repeat, a mystic and undefined liberty — is entitled to figure 
in the American escutcheon, one must admit that it has be¬ 
come materialized by use. Having served not to beautify an 
old home, but ’to build up a new one, as it were with 
bricks and mortar, it has almost lost its s})iritual nature in 
this rough handiwork. That nature was not utterly destroyed, 
but it was etherealized, it was consigned to the sphere of a 
national cult rising above the cares of daily life and open¬ 
ing to men’s minds, like a temple to the faithful, only at the 
4)our prayer. Jdeal liberty thus contracted and set within 
the halo with which the intoxication of material sucoesses 
had surrounded the image of tlie Union, did but sanctify 
the national pride that was inspired by these successes; 
it did but devdiop that patriotic sensibility which absorbed * 
the political conscience. The inflated national sentiment grew 
more and more like tlie nationalist enthusiasm of which, 
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under diflferent circumstances, many a country of the Old 
World had furnished, or still furnishes, an example, and 
which makes ^the worship of country a pagan cult from* 
which the living God is absent. In the United States that 
cult found its dogmatic formula in the cry: “Our country, 
right or wrong! ” 

The American citizen, attracted by the material side of 
things, could thenceforth give himself up to it with all the 
less*Boniple that he had discharged his debt to the ideal by 
the patriotic sentiment which he carried in his breast. Yet 
the daily course of public life demanded more than this 
general tribute, it claimed the performance of regular moral 
duties towards the commonwealth. The busy citizen theaeupon 
. found new resources, by providing himself with a patriotism 
of the second degree, that of party. He j>ut into it the same 
fetishism which satisfied his idealist requirements at small 
expense, and he gave to it &e same dogmatic expression as to 
his worship of country wi^ a slight variation: “My party, 
right or wrong! ” Invested with a more ritual character, the 
cult of party enabled the citizen tp pay off his every-day civic 
obligations more easily with the outward observances of 
devotion. 

IX 

This coarse formalism was not only a more or less unconscious 
or more or less hypocritical bargain that the citizen made with 
his conscience, to which he had not tl^e time to pay its due. 
It also forced itself on him through certain special tendencies 
of the‘American ‘character, developed by religious tradition 
and by the moral position of the individual in society. The 
spirit of party, like that of fetishistic patriotism, is made up 
of contempt and dislike for tliose who are on the other side of 
the frontier line, and of mechanical attachment to those who 
are on this side of it. The first sentiment came in a direcIT 
line from the Puritan mind,which had helped to mould the 
character of Now England. The notions of orthodoxy and of 
heterodoxy, which made people look with holy horror on all 
‘those who were outside the pale of the ChuAh, of the sect, 
passed straight into the life of the political parties as soon as 
the latter were rowned. They set their mpk on the contests 
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of the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists, and even on their 
innermost feelings in the face of death itself; Ebenezer Web- 
'ster, the father of Daniel Webster, the illustripus statesman, 
on his death-bed begged not to be left to die in a non-Federal- 
ist city. The reciprocal sentiments of the adherents and the 
opponents of Jackson and Clay, of the Republicans and the 
Democrats, not only during the Civil War, but long afterwards, 
bore the same stamp. 

The second factor to which I have alluded, and whioli im¬ 
pelled the American to herd with his fellows in the party fold, 
is one of the primordial facts of American social existence — 
the isolation of the.individual. True, nowhere is man more 
unfettered in his movements, nc^vhere can the individual 
launch forth more freely, nowhere are political and, to all 
appearances, social {larriers brought so low as in the United 
States, and yet nowhere else is man reduped to that atomic 
condition, so to speak, in which hb finds himself on the other 
side of the Atlantic. His deliverance fibm the bonds of space 
and time, which has had the effect of narrowing the mind of the 
American, of making him a man of short viSws, recoils on him 
once more and makes hiih pay a fresh penalty for his liberty. 
For the yoke of locality and heredity, heavily as it weighs on 
the denizen of the Old World, offers him at the same time a 
moral support. The American lives morally in the vagueness 
of space; he is, as it were, siApended in the air, he has no fixed 
groove. The levelled society, without traditions, without a 
past, in which he lives, does not provide him with one. The 
only traditional social groove which did exist, and which was 
supplied by the chiirches, has been almost worn down' by the 
incessant action of material civilization and the advance of 
knowledge. To construct, or wait for the construction of new, 
permanent grooves, the American has neither the time nor the 
inclination. Obeying the national genius he creates mechanical 
*ones, in the form of associations, as numerous and varied as 
they are superficial, but all revealing the uneasiness of the 
American mind assailed by a sort of fear of solitude and, 
again, by the desire felt by the individual to give himself 
a special status in the ihidst of the community at large.* 
Such are the “ patriotic” societies of Colonial Diftnes, Daughters 
of the Revolution, Sons of the American ^volution, Order 
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of the Old Guard, Sons of Veterans, etc., which seek to 
bring together men or women who have no tie between them 
but the fact of descending from ancestors closely or remotely* 
connected with historical events. The same spirit that enters 
into the formation of these societies, which are becoming more 
and more numerous, has produced what some persons call, in 
America, the genealogical craze. It is an endemic craze, 
harmless enough, which for some years past has raged among 
adults of both sexes possessing a certain amount of culture, 
and which consists in looking for their ancestors, in trying to 
discover them among men as celebrated or as distinguished 
as possible, with the aid of professional genealogists, that is 
to say charlatans, or by^ ransacking lit)raries and a,ychives 
themselves. 

The great mass of citizens of lower birth who cannot connect 
themselves by naqie with their ascendanfs create a small world 
for themselves in the so-called secret or fraternal societies. 
These organization^, whi^ are generally reserved for the 
humbler classes, often discharge the function of mutual benefit 
societies. But they are not less appreciated for the senti¬ 
mental gratifications which the members derive from tljpir 
“lodges,” “tents,” “commanderies,” “chapters,” “temples,” 
“conclaves.” A workman who belongs to the “Ancient and 
Illustrious Order of the Knights of Malta ” spends half his 
weekly wages in buying a knight’s sword, which will give him 
the illusion of being really a member of a noble brotherhood 
whose name goes back so far into ,the ages. The epithet 
“ancient” and the historical or mythical a'^pellations which 
they &dopt for tlieir societies * enable them to affirm, in imagi¬ 
nation, their collective existence even in the remotest past. 
There is no profession whose members do not assemble in meet¬ 
ing, as much to discuss questions of common interest, if there are 
any, as with the object of meeting, of being together for^ time. 
The mere fact of having a trad^or an occupj^tion or even an ea- 
ternal peculiarity in commqn is taken as a pretext for pleasure 
parties; such are the barbers’ picnics, the tailors’ excursions, the 
dinners of men weighing more than fourteen stone, and other , 

» Anclant Oqlar United Workmen, Ancient Order oJ HIbernlane of 
America, Improve* Order of Reil Men, Knights of Pythias, Ancient Arabic 
OMer of the Nohiee of the Mystic Shrine. 
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gatherings of the same kind, which are readily put down to 
“American eccentricity,” but which in the morbid need of 
friendly contact that they reveal have rather something pathetic 
about them. In America everything is done in a crowd, by 
troops. Even in secluded haunts, which ibvite the soul to com¬ 
mune with nature, the Americans are uncomfortable alone; there, 
too, they must have company. In a mountain resort, packed by 
hundreds in the immense hotels, they hardly leave one another 
for a moment, remaining the whole ^day in the brilliant shite 
of apartments, or on the piazzas, seated in rocking-chairs, or 
hanging about outside in the immediate vicinity. The mania 
for being introduced to all comers without the introduction 
leading even to a conversation, the apparent friendliness with 
which every one is received, the facility with which people 
who hardly know each otlter exchange letters of introduction 
which do not bind the addressees •to anything — are so many 
more manifestations of the need which is felt of procuring at 
least the illusion of more or less fajreaclHng mor^ ties. 

The moral blank created by the absence or the indefiniteness 
of social grooves is further widened, and the oecessity of filling 
it i^ further accentuated bi' the fact that all the moral energies 
of the American are brought to bear on the outside world in 
order to conquer it, to get an ever larger share of it. The 
more a mUn launches out abroad, the more does he suffer from 
solitude, the more is he forced to fly from himself, being unable 
to make his mind his kingdom. The incessant activity of the 
Americans, who go on working even after they have amassed 
a fortune, and at an advanced age, down to the last gasp, is not, 
or is not solely, the effect of an insatiable craVing for riches; 
it is also a means of escaping from the moral void produced by 
the constant and exclusive contemplation of material things; 
it is, to some extent, a need, that has become chronic, of 
diverting the mind. The instability of the material existence 
itself 6f the American, who, ,in the ceaseless endeavour to 
improve his lot, lives perpetually in the provisional, changing 
his position, his residence, going up and down in the social 
^ scale with kaleidoscopic rapidity,—this instability which 
* makes the formation of natural social grooves more diflScuIt 
renders the absence or the inadequacy of them still more 
painful. 
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In this state of things stereotyped party filled a portion of 
the moral void; it met an emotional need, it offered a groove 
exclusive enough to permit of the growth of genuine or con* 
ventional fee^ngs of hatred and devotion, and comprehensive 
enough to unite in •these feelings men with no other bond 
between them, and even dispersed in space. Like the ancient 
Greek who found in the most distant colonies his national 
deities and the fire from the sacred hearth of his potia, the 
American finds in his nomadic existence everywhere, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Maine to Florida, a Pepublican 
organization or a Democratic organization, which recalls him 
to himself, gives him a countenance, and makes him repeat 
with pride the cry of the New York politician: “f am a 
Democrat,” or “I am a R'^publican.” 

Thus idealism itself, in its degenerate aspects of patriotic, 
political, religious, and sosial furmalisifl, has combined with 
the materialistic * spirit t« deaden the civic conscience and 
let in the enemies of the Mblic weal. 

X 

• _ 

Yet the havoc wrought by the invaders being as extensive 
and profound as we have seen it to be, how is it that the com¬ 
monwealth continues to prosper in spite of this, and* that the 
Republic subsists, at least witU no apparent diminution of 
strength? The havoc is no doubt very considerable, but up to 
the present it has had only a relative significance, thanks to 
the exceptional position enjoyed by the United States. The 
fact Te have awertained, that the government has slipped 
from the people, loses not a little of its import when one 
bears in mind how small is tlie place which government 
occupies in the existence of the New World, how limited are 
its powers and, consequently, its means of abusing them. 
The inhabitants of the American Republic are hardlj^** gow 
emed”; a citizen may spend fiis whole life without coming 
in contact with representatives of the government, unless 
he breaks the laws, and even if he does break them.* The 
functions of government are not numerousi nor very com- 

^ A member dl Jpon^reae told me that on one ocoaelon, being sheriff in lUe 
<H:mnty, he had to get a rather serious criminal case. The accused, was 
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plicated. Hence, the barbarous method of recruiting the 
public service, established by the spoils system, has not done 
all the harm which it would have done in a country of the Old 
World. The extreme simplicity of government in America 
justifies, to a certain extent, the belief which is common 
among the Americans, and which makes them think they can 
dispense with a more rational system, namely, that every Amer¬ 
ican is fit for any office.’ Besides, the abuses of the spoils 
system — as is generally the case with human things, good or 
bad — w-ere never pushed to their furthest limits. A certain 
nufnber of experienced officials were retained to keep the 
administrative machinery going. A good many members 
of Congress used thhir usurped power to appoint competent 
persons. The deterioration of the* public services was thus 
toned down. The waste and plunder of public property in 
which the representatives of the ^ople indulged were miti¬ 
gated by the unbounded resourcesuf a virgin country and by 
its growing wealth. J < 

Lastly, even the usurpation or power by the bosses, the 
rings, and the machines, substantial as it «vas, did not and 
copld not entail the political consequences which the illegal 
seizure of power produces in the countries of the Old World, 
or even in Latin America; it has not touched, or has scarcely 
touched liberty. In the United States the latter has never been 
the objective of the usurpera; besides, it had been made safe 
from their possible designs on it. The first fact is due pri¬ 
marily to the CArdinal phenomenon to which Tocqueville has 
already called attention, namely, that the passions of the 
American people are not of a political, butVif a commercial, 
nature. In that world, awaiting cultivation, the love of power 
aims less at men than at things. The Ccesar called for by 
the abdication of American society, engrossed in the pursuit 
of wealth, made his appearance animated with the same in- 
stinctf and the same greed o| gain. To satisfy them, even 

proviMoikftlly left »t liberty, wim miteh anlieyed becauee be wee properly 
wfttehed mnd becoiuie euiBcieot attention waa not paid bim. 

< 'fhe AcNrretai7 of Btate of one of the lar^eet Rt«tee of the Union ei^ to ma 
on tbie aubject: ** When we ftbat la to eay the whole itUff, cbaoKod In eoneO' * 
qaeiice of the change of tlie party in power) entered on mr dutt««« three- 
foarthe of mi did not know the A B C of what we bad to dft, bttt In a week's 
Urns we were eqn^ to the eitaatkm.** 
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when there was grafted on them the desire to sway men’s wills, 
it was enough to exploit the forms of liberty without meddling 
with its essence, to exploit the electoral rdgime. This was 
both safer and more |tdvautageous. The reality of liberty was 
for the American the first condition of success in life, be had 
to remain undisputed master of his person, of his comings 
and goings, and of his property, to obtain the greatest pos¬ 
sible return for his efforts. He would, therefore, not from 
puSlic-spirited but from selfish motives, never have allowed 
himself to be deprived of the kernel of liberty. On the oUier 
hand, he was indifferent to the outer forms of it, forgetting 
that the forms are tlie bulwark of the sijbstance. Thereupon 
the usurpers who exploit^ the public interest fastened on the 
forms, and made a speciality of them with eagerness, to ob¬ 
tain, in their turn, tlie maximum of profit. 

Protected in thjs way by* tlie mercantile instincts and ideals 
of the nation, personal l^erty was not less shielded from 
possible encroaidimefits by^he barriers erected by the constitu¬ 
tion. The rights of the individual, essential to his free moral 
and material development, had. been formed into a sacred 
deposit, the custody of which was hitrusted to the sovereign 
authority of the courts placed for this purpose above all the 
other public powers: no {lolice, no minister, no parliament can 
touch them. The strongest and cleverest usurper is equally 
powerless to overthrow these b&rriers; all he can attempt is 
to get round them. Hence, wo have seen that the political auto¬ 
crat developed by the party rdgime, th^ boss, has not succeeded 
in attaining the jiosition of the tyrant of the’Greek cities or of 
the ICaliau republics; he is an autocrat whose power is wielded 
in a somewhat limited sphere of public life. All the more 
has this autocracy been unable to increase to the point of taking 
the lead of the nation. After the Civil War, when corruption 
invaded the Republic and government was relaxed, anxious 
minds looked forward with apprehension tqthe appearance <Jf 
the “ man on horseback.” fje has not appeared, nor has the oli¬ 
garchy of the bosses either, which people were afraid of seeing 
installed at Washington. The centralizing tendencies developed , 
through the war, as well as by the Caucus r^^me, even seemed 
to pave the w1iy4or them; but they met with an insurmountable 
obstacle, also set u^) by the constitution — the federative organi- 

voi_ II — 2 a 
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zation of the Republic. A Caesar or a Xapoleon, who “ bestrides 
a world like a Colossus,” and sways an empire from a capital, 
can only rise and flourish on a levelled political soil which pre¬ 
sents a flat and smooth surface; now th|a American soil was 
broken up by a number of political units which, in spite of all 
vicissitudes, had preserved their individuality. There has 
been a rougli outline of a national boss, but the influence of 
the personages who more or less realized this type was redi^ced 
mainly to the rOle of-a grand wire-iiuller. Such was, for in¬ 
stance, tn the early days of the convention system, the position 
of Thurlow Weed, who is known to the reader. Quite recently, 
in 1896, a national boss made his appearance in one of the two 
great parties, but he hardly attained a higher rank than that 
of a presidential contractor, of a great electoral speculator. 
The double organization, federal and local, of the public 
powers and of the governmental attributions^ left as little room 
in the Union for a mayor of the nvlace as for an oligarchy. 
The sphere of political influence wa wanting to them, unless 
it was a question of promoting commerei^ interests. The 
Union has no foreign or home “policy,” in the European sense 
of'the word, at least it Had none until Imperialism recently 
unsettled the destinies of the American Republic; reduced to 
administration, the role of government even in this field was 
as much restricted by the rights reserved to the individual 
as by the limitation of the powers “delegated ” to the Union. 
However favoured they may have been by the centralizing 
movement developed after the war, the leaders of the Caucus 
were not able to turn their influence to aecoipit in the sphere 
of the Union otherwise tlian by traflicking in (latronage'or by 
prostituting that influence to private commercial interests. 
The great crisis of “ Reconstruction ” was necessary to 
enable the party Organization to wield its power in a genu¬ 
ine p<|litical sense. Moreover, the very creation of a per¬ 
manent oligarchical centre wak not easy in a country cut up 
into a number of quasi-autonomous parts and no longer 
possessing a ruling class. The “senatorial group,” which 
was formed und^r Grant, was only an accident, favoured by 
the same crisis of “Reconstruction,” which had practically 
suspended federal autonomy. The failure of the*movement in 
favour of the election of Grant for a third team, started a 
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few bosses who belonged to that group, proved, atuong other 
things, how little opening there was in the Union for perma¬ 
nent political, syndicates of that kind. In this respect the 
American constitution issued triumphant from the ordeal to 
which the Caucus regime had subjected it. The part of the 
constitutional apparatus which contained the elective system 
yielded to the pressure of that regime, and the shock broke 
down the two big wheels of the machine. —the executive and 
the legislative. Hut the reserved riglitsof the individual, the 
federative organization, and the courts of law as {tolitical 
arbiters between the individual and the .State and between the 
States and the Ij nion, that is to say thosg parts of the consti¬ 
tution which all vindica^d personal liberty under various 
aspects, withstood the shock, and, presenting the most re¬ 
markable example of the success of a, political machinery 
created by a written instrutfieiit, have given a subject of satis¬ 
faction and pride to the Ae^ricans, and a lesson to the world. 

The value of these gua^utees which the constitution had 
provided for liberty is in no way imisiired by the fact that the 
latter found natuAl guarantees besides in the material con¬ 
ditions of the Xew World, which ^vfts vast and thinly popu¬ 
lated: the relative isolation in which its inhabitants lived 
necessarily diminished the dangers which could threaten their 
liberty, while the boundless territory, open to all comers and 
possessing endless resources, enabled them to snap their Ungers 
at everything they found oppressive or irksome. Here man 
was master of the soil, unlike Europe, where the soil was 
master of man, and had even reduced him, in the old days, to 
a condition of serAlom. 

Thanks to this combination of circumstances, the American 
citizen has not felt too seriously the consequences of the fact 
that the government has slipiied from the people. It was 
the same with the second grave result brought about Ijy the 
Caucus rdgime, the subjection ofc the State ta private oommer-* 
cial intei'ests. With them privilege really did invade the 
State, but it did not pursue political ends. The plutocrats 
^red even less than the bosses about confiscating the liber¬ 
ties of the people; they thought of one thing*only, morning, 
noon, and nigh^r-to enrich themselves as much as possible, 
^ow, as long a| It was a question of making money, the 
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American was afraid of nobody, all he asked for, up to quite 
recently, was, “ Give me elbow-room, and I will take care of 
the rest”; and in point of fact he got what he wanted. The 
change in the conditions of this free race, which is being 
brought about, under our eyes, by the inevitable exhaustion of 
natural resources and the formidable concentration of capital 
threatening to restrict freedom of production, was necessary to 
make individual interests begin to take the alarm. 

Of course the moral harm done,by the Caucus rdgime and 
the dangers to which it exposes the future of the Republic 
could not be mitigated by constitutional guarautees, nor by 
the abundant resources of the oxiuntry, nor by the special nature 
of the ^ims of the bosses and the plutocrats. This harm found 
a partial corrective in the mind of* the citizen, who believes 
that he is still king in the State, and that he can put things to 
rights there when he'chooscs. The words of the stump orator, 

“ When the American people wiK rise in* their might and 
majesty,” are by no means a mer^ forurula to his audience. 
Each one of them believes in this mysterious force which is 
called “the American peopli?,” and which hotliiug can with- 
s^iUd; he has a mystic faith in the power of opinion, he speaks 
of it with a sort of religious ecstasy. This faith in opinion 
makes iro for the inadequate strength put forth by it. The 
citizen does not lift a huger to combat abuses, but his convio* 
tion that his mere volition is*sufficient to put an end to them 
keeps up the love of right and the hatred of wrong within 
him, like a fire whiidi ^rely emits a spark, but which is not 
extinguished and may at any moment burst into a generous 
flame, giving light and warmth. * 

XI 

Yet the degree in which the dissolvent action of the Cau- 
<iUB rigime could.be neutralized is in danger of considerable 
diminution, because the United^ States are more and more 
losing the benefit of those exce^ional conditions which we 
have seen check the mischief. Their vast natural resonroes 
are beginning to be exhausted, especially the free lands. * 
Of the national lands which were sold at a nominal price, 
next to none or but few remain. Even in jthe West fertile 
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laud at a moderate price has not been available for the last 
twenty years or so. Thus, the great safety-valve provided by 
the abundance of land is being closed. Again, in proportion 
as the continent is <^leared, is covered with large cities con¬ 
taining a dense population, and as industrial civilization 
advances, social existence assumes a complexity which is no 
longer compatible with the primitive simplicity of govern¬ 
ment. The functions of the latter become more numerous, 
mofe complicated, and more delicate. The question by whom 
and under what conditions they are to be exercised assumes 
a gravity which it did not hitherto present outside agglomera¬ 
tions as important, for instance, as Nqjv York or Chicago, 
where the Caucus regime h^ appeared in all its repulsiveness, 

• owing precisely to the greater complexity of their social exist¬ 
ence. Individual liberty will not be ab]|e to serve as an anti¬ 
dote to the same ejitent as formerly, for the amount of. liberty 
available will natunilly grqjw less. The more complex civiliza¬ 
tion becomes, the gre'ater becomes the necessity for regulation. 
The rapid development of the “police power of government,” 
which we are witifessing in the United States, is the outward 
sign of this need. Naturally encrbachiug and incapable*of 
precise definition,* the exercise of this power will inevitably 
contract the circle of individual rights, and it may even supply 
fresh weapons to the Caucus. The example of New York, 
where the social conditions had" necessitated more extensive 
regulation than in other places, and where the Machines of the 
city and of the State exploit it with ajcoolness of which fresh 
proof is daily forthcoming, is of evil omen in this respect. In 
any eVtent, it may be said that the vis medieatrix of liberty 
being destined to decrease, society will bear with less fortitude 
the evils for which it was the remedy. 

External liberty is not alone in process of diminution. 
The moral autonomy of the individual, the consciousnessjvhich 
he had of his liberty, and which, to a certain extent repaired, 

* “ The power U indeftoite In extent and incapable of definition, thonah a 
deflnitlon baa often been attempted,” M.re F. Stimson in his excellent Band- 
, book to tht l^hor Law in Ike United States, p. 22. A^pther Jarist, of the 
hipbeat eminence, expresses himself on the same subject (in a private letter) 
in the followlnp serins: ” Tlie trouble with the Pnlloe Power is that nobody 
can deltne it. and peo^e are afraid to attempt a deBnition last It ehoald 
beeome a Umltatload’ 
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as it were in a worn-out frame, the strength wasted through the 
fault of the Caucus, is also on the decline. This conscious¬ 
ness of his liberty was imparted to the indiri^jual mainly by 
his economic independence. Now, the latter is giving way 
under the action of the new factors. 6n one side a formi¬ 
dable industrial concentration is leaving less and less opening 
for individual enterprise and tending to transform the small 
producers and traders into wage-receivers. In the country 
districts the scarcity of land and the competition, daily gfow- 
ing mol'e formidable, of foreign corn, which is contending with 
the home product for the markets of the world, have in their 
turn helped to chipige the conditions of existence to the 
detriment of individual indejiendei^e; the small trades which 
used to make an easy living, are languishing; in the agricul¬ 
tural sphere the smajl landowner, who is still very numerous, 
is beginning to give way to the tenLnt; the number of holdings 
taken on lease is increasing in the SSast as well as in the central 
West; in certain parts of the country, 'for instance in New 
England, farmers cannot be found for the farms. This agri¬ 
cultural depression is a motive or a pretext*for the emigration 
torthe cities, which is ste^ily going on. Finding themselves 
in a pecuniary position that is less advantageous or below 
what they consider their due, those even who up till lately 
were in the front rank of the rural population are giving way 
to a certain moral depression; pinched in their expenditure, 
they are coiling up, their social spirit is evaporating, as well 
as their assurance and their confidence in themselves. They 
are beginning to'turn their eyes towards the State and to look 
for its helping hand. The example of the ultra protection 
granted to manufactures is contagious, and it certainly does 
not encourage, either in those who benefit by it or in others, 
the spirit of independence and of personal initiative. 

Th^ decline of religious feeling, which is incontestable 
tn the country districts as v»ell as in the cities, in spite of 
the comforting statistics compile^ by the representatives of the 
churches, is tending likewise towards the shrinkage of the 
individual: apart from the moral infiuence which religion is 
held to ezercisd^ and which I have not to inquire into here, * 
there are signs that the growing religious sceptibism is sever¬ 
ing the ties which the Church formed among jts memben^ and 
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destroying the sphere of common interest and co-operation 
which it established for them and in which the individual felt 
he had his beiag. Until this gap is filled— if it can be filled 
— the equilibrium oS the individual character remains dis¬ 
turbed at yet another point. 

Lastly, the same effect is being produced by the political 
scepticism which the corruption of the Caucus rdgime does 
not fail to develop; confidence in the representatives of the 
people is diminishing, theif integrity is t^ readily suspected, 
the view is gaining ground that it is all much of a muchness, 
and there is even creeping in a doubt as to the efficacy of 
republican institutions. The serene conffilence of the citizen 
in his power is no longer intact. 

* The material as well as the moral reserve represented by 
the territory^ by the indivi<Jual, and by the economy of the 
constitution being* thus diminished, the passive resistance 
offered by these latent forces to the destructive action of the 
Caucus rdgime will be less efiective than of yore. The favourite 
saying of the Americans, “It will right itself,” is becoming 
every day more untnie. Only an hctive resistance, a vigorous 
offensive will be able to check the mischief, and maybe even 
eradicate it. 


XII. 

The task is a gigantic one; thecitizen must be re-invested with 
his power over the commonwealth, aAd the. commonwealth 
must revert to its proper objects; the separation between 
society and politics must be put an end to, and the divorce 
between politics and morality annulled; civic indifference 
must give place to an alert and vigilant public spirit; the 
conscience of the citizen must be set free from the formalism 
which has enslaved it; electors and supreme depositaries of • 
power must be guided in their poTitical conduit by the reason 
inherent in things, and not* by the conventional meaning 
attached to words; sujieriority of character and of intelli¬ 
gence, that is to say the real leadership, dethroned by politi¬ 
cal maohinism, must be reinstated in its right to direct the 
government of fii#lV‘pnblic; authoriiy as well as liberty, now 
usurped by the qpen who traffic in the public weal under the 
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party flag and in the name of democracy, must be rehabilitated 
in the body i>olitio. 

The immensity of the void to be filled and the obvious diffi¬ 
culty of the undertaking, the oompleta realization of which 
seems t<5 partake almost of a Utopia, would appear to carry 
inevitable failure with them, and to proclaim the condemna¬ 
tion of American democracy in its present and in its future. 
The passing of this sentence of condemnation, which ^ould 
fill soipe with sadness and others with joy, is, however, deferred 
by the undeniable fact that a beginning has’ been made in the 
performance of the task, that a portion of what has to be done, 
small as it is, is ak-eady accomplished. The last few years, 
as we' have seen, have been marked by an awakening of the 
civic conscience. The business community displays a much' 
keener interest in •local public ^affairs than formerly. The 
cultivated set and, in particular, the riseng generation, de¬ 
scend into the political arena Vith ^n ardour which was 
unknown a quarter of a oentur^ ago. Public morality has 
advanced: its behests are at least acknowledged, if not obeyed; 
the homage of platonic^.re{(liect at any rate is paid to them; 
i&ciety has become more alive to right and wrong. Public 
opinion is beginning to extricate itself from the narrow and 
deadly*groove of parties. The fetish-like cult of party has 
fewer fervent worshippers. ^ Party ties are .being relaxed in 
all the organizations, owing to the progress of enlightenment as 
well as to the feeling of uneasiness which has been working 
for some time past in ‘American society, of social discontent, 
whether justified or not, which makes people turn over like 
sick persons from one side to the other. In the “ 8oli<l South ” 
itself economic changes are tending to unsettle parties. 
Habits of independence, if not freedom of mind, are certainly 
gainers thereby. Intellectual progress however is inoontes- 
, table throughout the community, and people unquestionably 
vote with more discrimination. The personal qualities of the 
candidate, his moral worth, are kecoming more and more appre¬ 
ciated. The expert is gaining ground in public estimation; 
slowly and laboriously he is undermining the prejudioe wbiob 
is so widely entertained that the public interest be 
intrusted to the first comer, to '* a plain man like all the rest 
of ns." 
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These results are not to be despised, but, in truth, they con¬ 
stitute only a small instalment of the whole debt. The fiuthex 
raising of the standard of American political society, the 
development of the tendencies toward amelioration, which we 
have just noted, will'evidently depend upon the action of the 
two factors which determine the existence of every political 
community, that is to say, its culture, both intellectual and 
moral, and its political methods. The future of American 
denfbcracy lies in the improvement of its general culture and 
of its political methods. These two factors, as I have already 
indicated, have not been foreign to the progress already made, 
during the last twenty or five-and-twenty years. Education, 
lavishly provided in the American Repuluic, 1 mean p{imary 
education, has no doubt ]%>werfully contributed to raise the 
intellectual standard, although, as 1 have also pointed out, 
the mechanical character o& the methods*of instruction is not 
calculated to develop the juogment of the future citizens and 
hardly admits of the cultivtjtion of moral emotions. The Uni¬ 
versities, which have made a great start of late, have had a most 
happy effect on tSe formation o^ the public mind, and their 
beneficent activity will not fail to incliease in this respect whgn 
it is clearly understood that the higher culture is not obtained by 
an excessive specialization of studies, recalling the remark of 
Mephistopheles in Faust, Oann hat er die Theile fn seiner 
Hand, fehlt, leider! nur das geistige Band; ” nor by the cultiva¬ 
tion of a vain scholastic erudition; nor even by the transplant¬ 
ing of German University seminaries.^ The influence of the 
Universities on the body politic will extend in proportion as 
the conviction tak'es shape that in a democracy more than any¬ 
where else the first duty of Universities is not so much to 
reproduce their own species, as to make men and citizens. 
The new tendencies which are coming to the front in the moat 
important American Universities warrant great hopes in this 
connection.' The pulpit has perhaps contributed also ^ th» 
reform of the public mind, but in any event its politico-social 
rale was slight. That of letters and art and of “society ” was 
ftU. Ear more important was the part taken in the liberal 
• • 

> Of. in this order of Idee* the etetemente of the new President of the Unl- 
vendty of Yele, ». A. judley. In Ma Innnsnrel eddre** end in hie leotnre on 
“ Univetsitjr Ueale,” dfavered at New York, in Febmery, 1900. 
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education of the public mind by Mugwumpism, by the politi¬ 
cal action of the Independents, which they brought to bear 
from 1871 onward, in a whole series of contests, either in the 
field of the Union, or in that of the States and the cities. It 
was a highly practical lesson which bofe fruit, although the 
majority forgot what it had learned very quickly, and the work 
had to be done over again each time. Mugwumpism, repre¬ 
sented by the independent press and the combatants in the 
arena, battered down political foripalism, party “regularity,” 
and inclined people to judge men and things apart from all 
conventions. 

The attempts at reform in political methods, while contrib¬ 
uting to the awakening of public opinion by the agitation and 
propaganda which they set on foot, were too often character- » 
ized by an inadequate appreciation of the moral motive power 
which is the first condition of the fproper wqrking -of all politi¬ 
cal systems. They fastened most%’ not so much on the causes 
as on the apparent effects, and es^iibiteS a constant tendency 
to resort to external remedies and mechanical expedients. 
The naive belief in the efficacy of machinery and of the hall- 
nvirk of the State paralyzed in the citizen the volition and 
initiative which so imperiously needed to be stimulated. The 
success of the various experiments in reform, which took shape 
either in militant action or in legislative measures, was in the 
direct ratio of the broadmindedness which the reformers 
showed with regard to party. Some adopted as basis and 
instrument the old groove of stereotyped party, and they 
failed in their ifndertaking; others placed themselves outside 
party, and they achieved a success that was more or less dur¬ 
able and more or less promising for the future. “Reform 
within party,” which sought to purify party by persuasion, 
proved a fiasco; the measures which tended to regenerate it 
by force borrowed from the State fared no better; the placing 
•of party under thf supervision of the public authorities or even 
its transformation into a wheel o| the State machinery, by the 
legal recognition of parties, by the institution of official nomi¬ 
nations of candidates, and by the legalization of the pri¬ 
maries, ended ih discomfiture. Being unattended by a clear 
perception of the nature of the evil which they sought to 
remedy, of the political formalism and maclpnism which had 



caught the American community in their toils, these attempts 
only made it sink deeper into them. They tended to consoli¬ 
date the monopoly of the party flag, increased the supply of 
political machinery, and only succeeded in giving the “ good ” 
citizens a fresh preteit for dispensing with personal efforts on 
behalf of the public weal, while enabling them to display a 
hypocritical public spirit. 

On the other hand, “ civil service reform,’^ which put parties 
entirely on one side and trjed to rid the public service of them, 
was attended with some measure of success. The ideagues 
which set up free and independent associations, irrespective 
of all party convention and sectarian creed, and for the pro¬ 
motion of a special cause, which appe^ed to all co-opera¬ 
tion and all honest convictions from whatever quarter they 
came, and united them in an alliance for the service of that 
cause only these leaguest succeeded many and many a time 
in saving the Union fron* humiliations or grave mistakes, 
in expelling the public mr^efactors, or at least in blockading 
them by continually narrowing their field of action, and in 
purifying the poKtical atmosphere, if only for a moment. 
Free nominations of candidates, ottside parties, were ajso 
tried with encouraging results. Do these movements really 
point out the path in which the improvement of methods 
demanded by the political life of the United States must be 
sought? Or does our enquiry suggest other methods again 
for the best attainment of the ends of democratic government? 
Ought the new methods of political action to be completed by 
changes in the legal organization to produce their full effect? 

These question^, brought before us by the political evolution 
of America, which has just been reviewed, lead us back to the 
conclusions furnished by our study of England. The essence 
of the problem awaiting solution turns out to be exactly the 
same. The study of America has but enabled us to see a little 
more clearly and a little farthei^ In fact, (he longer ^xperi* 
ence of American democracy has only given extraordin^ 
distinctness to the political phenomena and tendencies which 
we have seen looming in the young democracy of England. 

’ What appeared to us in England as a germ,'blossoms in the 
United States^ thanks to conditions which are unfortunately 
too favourable, into a luxuriant plant. The present intensity 
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of the mischief differs in the two countries, it may be said, 
almost as day differs from night. But the source and the 
nature of the evil are the same, and its dangers as well, in 
the one still somewhat remote, in the <^her coming to close 
quarters with deadly effect. They are political formalism 
and machinism. Will it be possible to escape from this evil? 
If not, how will it affect the future of democracy? 






CONCLUSION 


I 

When we take a comprehensive glance at the phenomena 
which have been successively brought under our notice 
and try to find our bearings among them, nothing is vis¬ 
ible, at first, but confusion. Going Back to the starting 
pointy we see the State iif the hands of a class, and society, 
embodied in that ruling class, dominating the individual 
'and overwhelmin|[ him w^h the whole* weight of social, re¬ 
ligious, and political conv^tion. But this threefold tyranny 
gives way and collapses under the pressure of manifold 
forces of a moral and material kind. The enthusiasm of self- 
revealed religion* faith, the criticism of reason triumphantly 
asserting itself, the new appliance^ of industry, all comt(fne 
to free the individual from his bonds. In vain do dethroned 
authority and relaxed social discipline call to their aid the 
religious tradition, social tradition, the emotions of tihe heart, 
the distress inspired by the futuse, in order to stop the progress 
of the individual. Everything conspires in his favour, obstacles 
vanish before him. The autonomous individual is finally pro¬ 
claimed sovereign in the State. Left* to himself in the politi¬ 
cal sphere by thS emancipating process of individualism, and 
powerless in his atomistic isolation, he fastens on the old party 
groove and makes it his base of operations. Jealous of his 
new power, he is not content with being invested with it; to 
prevent a fresh attack from the old infiuences, which appear 
to him more odious tlian even the individual, weary*of the 
moral action of man on his fellow-men, wliich has kept him 
for centuries in a state of de^ndence and submission, strives to 
regulate even this action, to make its effect subject to formal con- , 
‘ ditions. ■ He tries to refer directly to himself, as to their souroe, 
all the relations in public life, withii^ and without the legal 
sphere. On the other side of the Atlantic, where he became 
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his own master sooner, he presses forward in this direction 
with exceptional energy. 

But—strange phenomenon—the more he advances the nearer 
he appears to draw to the starting-point. In ^act, after he 
has gone on for a time it is seen that %he rdle of the indi¬ 
vidual in the State dwindles to a small aSair ; he wields 
only a shadow of the sovereignty which is laid at his feet as 
pompously as it is hypocritically; he has, in reality, no power 
over the choice of the men who govern in his name and- by 
his authority; the nation and its rulers are separated; 
government is a monopoly ; it is in the hands of a class 
which, without forming a caste, constitutes a distinct group 
in society; it is even bften wielded by a single man, who relies 
on that cl^s and enjoys the power# of an autocrat in spite of 
the republican forms of the State; the bulk of the community 
endure this yoke, with indifference or passivity, ^ in the old 
times when concern for the public welfare whs forbidden them 
on pain of being treated as rebels; goveniment is at the beck 
and call of private interests in thbir designs on the general 
interest; legislation and administration are>bought and sold; 
poj}lic office itself is virti)hlly put up to auction. 

It would, in truth, be difficult to find in the history of human 
societies a more pathetic drama than this ruin of so many gen¬ 
erous asj>irations, of so many noble efforts, of such high prom¬ 
ise and expectations. But the tragic gravity of this spectacle, 
extorting cries of distress or of joy at the failure of democracy, 
cannot detain the scientific observer. What he has just seen 
simply suggests to him 'the very elementary reflection that, if 
society, which set forth to realize a new'ideal, finds itself 
after a time near its starting-point, it has evidently moved in 
a circle or entered on a side-path which has brought it straight 
back to the starting-point. The inference, then, is that the 
paths which have been taken to reach the goal were not the 
wight &nes. As for the goal itself, it is neither condemned nor 
justified by experience: the seekers turned their backs on it. 
Consequently, to arrive at a pradcical solution, the all-impor¬ 
tant point is to single out the paths which have misled society 
in its pursuit of the new ideal, and then to note those which 
appear more certain to, lead to the goal. Our Iqugthy investi¬ 
gation has but accumulated the data which will enable us to 
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distinguish, as from a vantage-ground, the one set from the 
other. 

Society entered on its new existence under the auspices of 
the idea which prfj^ided over its birth, which viewed the 
object of democracy — the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — in a narrowly individualist way, by placing it 
wholly in the abstract and self-sufficing individual. This 
incomplete and, consequently, erroneous conception, without 
doing irreparable injury to the intrinsic efficacy of democracy " 
and its final success, was anything but calculated to ptovide it 
with a clue for guidance through the difficulties which awaited 
it. Wedded to this idea, society is seen^t first to enter on the 
path of the elective r^gin^e into which the old tradition of the 
struggles against absolute power impelled it. Representative 
institutions were, for the subjects, the ipeans of ensuring the 
security of their ^lersons ^d property; and each step forward 
in this direction marked a new conquest in the domain of x>opu- 
lar liberties, until, established for good and all, an elective 
regime became a synonym for that of liberty. Under cover 
of this political evolution, a prejudice grew up which attrib¬ 
uted a sort of mystic virtue to the elective principle in itself, 
and made it an axiom that the more widely the elective method 
is applied in public organization, the more liberty there is. 
When, to accomplish liberty, society started in pursuit of 
equality, it sought to realize it*by the same means: by giving 
fresh developments to the elective principle. It subjected to 
universal suffrage the greatest possible number of public func¬ 
tions, and even tjhe extra-legal relations of ^litical influence, 
in order to assert emphatically the power of the autonomous 
individual, who was the embodiment of the State. But, there¬ 
upon, the electoral business proved so complicated that political 
society was almost entirely taken up with it. The democracy 
appeared to live only for electioneering; the task of ^vern- 
ment was identified with electoral operations; and from % 
means election became an qpd. The hypertrophy of the elec¬ 
toral system—which made a Chicago elector, for instance, 
vote, as at the elections of 1896, a ticket of 370 candidates—. . 
necessarily had the effect that society could not properly dis¬ 
charge the fluty with which it was overwhelmed; it could 
neither make ifa-cffioice with adequate knowledge nor supervise 
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its representatives; its authorii^ over them became purely 
nominal. To get out of the difficulty, society demanded or 
accepted the services of election agencies, of olectoral con¬ 
tractors, and, to make sure of their tn^tworthiness, it sub¬ 
jected them, in tlieir turn, to election. The gravity of the 
situation, far from being attenuated, only became more obvi¬ 
ous. The interposition of third persons between the people 
and its numerous representatives, the selection of whom it did 
but ratify, reduced to a minimum ‘the responsibility of the 
latter to'their pretended constituents, and placed the real power 
in the hands of the election agencies and their managers, who, 
on pretence of helping bewildered public opinion, thus became 
its masters. , 

It follows therefore that, contrary to the current prejudice, 
the elective principle, in government is a spring of limited 
power; that once the limit is ex(eeded it, becomes, like a 
strained mechanical spring, incapable of supplying the required 
impulse, and throws the movement put of order. It follows, 
again, that the political omnipotence of t^e people by no 
means consists in the po'^er‘ of giving an impulse to all the 
orgons of government dirdotly with its own hands, since “ its 
own hands ” are set in motion in these cases only from outside, 
like thosq of a puppet. A highly developed electoral system 
is therefore only a purely formal homage to democracy, and 
produces, in reality, a diminution of its strength. By parcel¬ 
ling out, so to speak, public functions of every kind on the 
elective method, the people fritter away their authority instead 
of increasing it; tfie direct responsibility to themselves, which 
they try to establish all along the line, is scattered,' and, 
while supposed to be everywhere, is really nowhere. To make 
it a reality, it is therefore necessary that direct responsibility 
to the people should be concentrated; that it should apply only 
to certi^n well-defined attributions of the public authority, to 
those which, by th«ir nature, dominate all the others, that is 
to say, in the modem State, in the first instance, to the legisla¬ 
tive functions, and, in the second degree, to those of local self- 
government. Every extension of the elective rdgime beyond 
these limits, to administrative posts and to judicial office, can 
be admitted only as the lesser of two evils, to wit,'in countries 
which are still at a lower or intermediate sta^ of politic^ 
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progress, sucli as Russia, for instance, or even Germany. 
There an elective administration and judiciary oan give pub¬ 
lic opinion an opportunity of making itself heard; can enable 
it to exercise a moiycum of control over public affairs, of 
which it is deprived by the political organization; can serve it 
as.a means of civic education; can awaken and stimulate its 
interest in the public weal, which is still feebly developed; 
or, again, hold in check a corrupt bureaucracy or withstand 
a bureaucracy which is honest and capable, but arrogant and 
dictatorial, and whose representatives fondly imagine that 
they are made of a different clay from other people. That 
is to say that the progress of a political community is appraised 
not by the extension of the elective method in its organiza¬ 
tion, but by. the degree in which it can venture to restrict it 
and to entrust fearlessly its administration and its courts of 
law to permanent .officials. | When a political community has 
reached true liberty, when public opinion, become supreme, 
has in hand the legislative fiower, — the source of all powers, 

— and commands liberty of the press, of association, and of 
meeting, the elective method applied to administration ceases to 
render it the services which it may have rendered to it during its 
years of growth and struggle, and, serving no useful purpose, 
recoils even against the political community: it makes the 
latter exhaust itself in electoral efforts, which are henceforth 
superfluous and which simply dfvide and weary its attention, 
blunt its moral energy, and, in the long run, withdraw public 
opinion from its real duty, which is that of supervising and 
controlling the organs of government. * 

To niake the performance of this duty easy for public opinion, 
and to prevent the elective principle from exceeding the limit 
of its efficaciousness in the very sphere where its application is 
justified, in legislation and local self-government, it is material 
to redlice the employment of the electoral method in that sphere 
to a minimum. The proposals lor abolishing periodical elec-» 
tions, and for allowing the ejected to retain their places quoad 
bene ee geaaerint, offer a solution which is obviously too radi¬ 
cal : the periodicity oflelections is one of the means which are • 
as indispensable for developing civic educatiSn and fostering 
public spirit as for keeping the representatives in touch with 
the views and ai^irations of their constituents, not to mention 
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the sanotion with which periodical elections invest the respon¬ 
sibility of tha mandate-holders. But it may be well to inquire 
if there is not an intermediate solution which v^rould make the 
sterile agitation of the elections less frequent, while fulfill¬ 
ing the objects of representative government. I shall have 
an opportunity of reverting to this problem. 

II 

The prejudice which attributed an intrinsic efficacy to the 
elective system was complicated by another mistake, which it 
perhaps brought in i{8 train — the no less grave mist^e of sup- 
posittg..that the application of this system could be left to itself. 
This view came direct from the eighteenth century, which had 
a fond belief in the, sp tp speak, automatic and universal action 
of moral ideas, and did not allow fcp; free wil,! and for the weak¬ 
nesses and resistance of individual volition. It was proclaimed 
as axioms that mankind had been ynhapfty because they were 
ignorant of their rights; that, to be free, it was enough to know 
and to love liberty, etc. By.enacting the efijctive system, had 
not enough been done to>realize liberty? There seemed to be 
no inkling that a popular election demands the agreement of a 
conside^ble number of persons, an agreement of minds and 
wills which needs to be established beforehand. Besides, the 
conception of the abstract individual, which the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century had made the foundation of political 
life, encouraged this attitude and justified it. Political society 
was considered as composed of autonomoup individuals who 
were of equal value; the sum total of their minds ex^reesed 
the general will; to ascertain this, all that had to be done was 
to add up the figures — it was useless to analyze them. Uni¬ 
versal suffrage, therefore, found its way into democratic com- 
munitjies with the character which still subsists and Vhioh 
'constitutes one of its greatest, if not its greatest failing, — 
that of a synthesis without a prejrions analysis. The mistake 
was all the less noticed that representative democracy sras 
an entirely new^ phenomenon, experienOe of which had yet to 
be gamed. The republics of antiquity, which hannt^ the 
minds of thinkers as well as of statesmen, thr6w no light on 
this subject. The founders of the Amerioaq Bepublio them* 
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selves, who examined the dangers and the difficulties of 
democratic government so closely, had not, it would appear, 
bestowed a moment’s thought on the question as to how the 
electors should* be set in motion and made of one mind, in 
order to produce the final act investing the elected persons 
with their mandate. It is probable that the limited horizon 
of 'the small republics, with an insignificant population, in 
which tlie framers of the American Constitution lived, as well 
as the social hierarchy whiq^ was still supreme in public life, 
hid this problem from their eyes. There was no thought 
even of deciding how qualified and unqualified persons should 
be distinguished at the elections; there w^ no attempt, in the 
United States as well as in England in the old days, to estab- 
.lish any system of electoral Msts. The reader will remember 
how in England, the State having omitted, even after the 
Beform Bill,, to take in hand electoral registration, private 
persons stepped into its shoes and exploited this public 
function in their ovnf interest, to the detriment of the true 
expression of the popular suffrage. 

In the same way jhi vate organizations laid hand, in the United 
States and, later, in England, on thA whole procedure which 
prepares and determines the elections. To control the action 
of the citizens during this preliminary electoral phase, ^a very 
complicated machinery was created, which formed a pendant 
to the constitutional mechanism. "It was accepted all the more 
readily that it met a real public want. But the more fully it 
appeared to satisfy that want, the more^ts action extended in 
public life, and the more it degraded it. It \fras like a para¬ 
site, which feeds on the vital parts of the body and weakens 
all its members. In vain did the State, alarmed in the long 
run, endeavour to protect the general interest, to regulate 
the play of the extra-legal apparatus introduced into the politi¬ 
cal organization. It “ legalized ” the primaries and the Mrty 
conventions by associating the public authority with them 
as manager or superintendent. But the evil was by no means 
averted: as the State omitted fo eliminate the representatives 
of the parties and accepted their organization as a basis for ite 
Sction, they remained masters of the situation. * There was, in 
truth, no need of this demonstration to prove that it is as idle 
as it is absurd to^ entrust, even in part, the custody of the 
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general interest to private interests. If it is necessary to take 
preservative measures for safeguarding the general interest, it 
is for the State, its sole representative, to take them and to 
apply them in all the plenitude of its one tind indivisible 
power. There is no possible condominiiAn in the public sphere. 
When, as we have seen, experience revealed the absence 
in the political machinery of an apparatus corresponding to 
the preliminary phase of the electoral operations, it was the 
duty of the State to. create that supplementary apparatus and 
not allpw private initiative to undertake it with a selfish object. 
The nature of the electoral franchise which is involved in the 
case, far from being opposed to such an intervention of the 
State^ fully justifiel it. No doubt the citizen is free to use 
his electoral right as he pleases f but to enable him to exer-, 
cise this liberty it should, like all liberties, be guaranteed by 
the State, and, if n'eed be, orgai^jzed by it. Now, the act of 
voting being complicated, in practice, by a series of prelimi¬ 
nary acts, the genuineness of which is of* no less moment to the 
efficacy of representative govern&rent than that of the final 
vote, is it not in the generaj interest that ihe guarantees and 
t^e legal organization ^tablished for this last act should be 
extended to those which precede and pave the way for it; that 
is to say, that the State should itself organize, irrespective of 
politicdl opinions, the preliminary proceedings in which the 
electors express their views on the candidates to be brought 
forward at the definitive election ? 

Yet, however great may be the value of these proceedings, 
which the Statu can ^d ought to takd under its safeguard, 
they are still far from constituting the ahalysis that should' 
precede the synthesis which is the final act of the election. 
The registration of candidatures and the previous vote-takings 
are only an external and purely formal analysis, so to speak. 
There still remains a deeper and more inward analysis; the 
stod^ of the elecjcrs’ opinions on the problems of the day and 
on the men capable of ensuring the solution of them, and, in 
general, of representing their fellow-citizens, in the councils 
of the nation. As regards this last analysis, the State can do 
nothing, it resito entirely with the conscience of the electors.* 
Now their conscience is not completely free utider the present 
rdgime in spite of the democratic form which it assiunes. Yet 
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if the State cannot prevent this state of things, it is partly re¬ 
sponsible for it. As it neglected to provide for the preliminary 
election procedure which constitutes the external analysis, and 
allowed private organizations to undertake it, the latter availed 
themselves of this to get in as through a gap, and took posses¬ 
sion of the inner analysis on behalf of the electors. The con¬ 
ceptions which these organizations obeyed, and the methods 
which they employed to discharge the task they assumed, 
weife in direct opposition d;o freedom of* tlie civic conscience, 
and they ended in making the elective regime and reptesenta- 
tive government miscarry. • 


. Ill 

The extra-legal organizations which ^regularly undertook 
to ensure the co-prdinatiof of the opinions of the citizens, 
with a view to the legal manifestation of the general will, 
adopted a frame work'of political action created before the ad¬ 
vent of democracy — “ party,” which arranged opinions in fixed 
and rigid grooves? This old method thrust on a new society 
was contrary alike to the logic offsets and of reason, sit 
was founded on theological and ecclesiastical conceptions; the 
grouping of the members of a party exactly resembled that 
of the adherents of a Church; the principles or the programme 
of the party constituted a creed* invested, like the creed of a 
Church, with the sanction of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The 
adhesion had to be undivided, one could not differ from the 
party on any article of its faith any more than one can choose 
betweem the dogmas of a religion. Like the Church, which 
takes charge of all the spiritual needs of man, party demanded 
the whole citizen. Conformity with the party creed was the 
sole rule of political conduct; it conferred, like religious faith, 
justifying grace on all the members, present and to com^, who 
enjoyed it without further efforbon their past. No act of the* 
party, no wrong committed \ff it, could destroy or impair its 
efficacy or communicate it to the heterodox party: they were 
^ governed by the theological principle of hereditary merit and 
demerit. Two organizations, the two earliest*in point of date, 
did just recogeize each other’s right to existence, but subject 
to the duty of ev^iy citizen to profess the creed of the one or 
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the other, according to his origin, just as under the regime 
established by the Agreement of Augsburg, which, after 
sanguinary struggles, recognized the reformed confession side 
by side with the Catholic religion, by classifying all the sub¬ 
jects on the principle ciytui regio ejus religio. A place was 
vouchsafed to “His Majesty’s Opposition”; but all other 
opposition was “ illegitimate.” * Those who were outside the 
recognized parties were looked on with the hatred and dis¬ 
gust which the churches, making common cause for once m a 
way, refeerve for those who are outside the recognized cults. 
The “free-thinkf!rs,” the political “infidels,” were proclaimed 
“ hastes humani generjs, who are entitled to no favour or mercy 
from any honest man,” “a pestiferous and demoralizing 
brood.”» ' 

The party system lyhich rested on these conceptions, so con¬ 
trary to the modern spirit, had npt, since .the advent of de¬ 
mocracy, a more rational justification in the facts. Its historic 
foundation had collapsed. The ol^divergences, which divided 
society into two hostile camps, had fallen into the background 
after ^e definitive conquest ef the fundamental liberties which 
placed everybody on an equal footing in the State, and ensured 
to each man the untrammelled development of his moral and 
materia] personality. The new problems were no longer of a 
nature to divide men’s minds for generations, and could no 
longer give rise on each side to ties as lasting as the old ones. 
At the same time the problems became infinitely more numer¬ 
ous and varied; the emancipation of thp individual and the 
growing diversify of the social conditions of a more complex 
civilization had substituted everywhere, — in men’s* ideas, 
interests, aspirations, — variety for unity and a sort of perpet¬ 
ual flux for the comparative stagnation of the old days. The 
more numerous problems naturally produced more numerous 
divisions, which could not be marshalled into two opposing 

‘ t r 

^ Qo tb« approach of a Kooeral election in England, 1 atked a diatingnlsbed 
mem^r of the majority of the Hoiue of C/ommone whether he would have to 
for hit teat. He replied that that depended cm whether be would have 
to deal wHh the loffitimau opposition only or melt two opponents at the same 
time. That, the oiAididate who, belonging neltbor to tlm Tory nor to tbs 
Libeial party, would have stood for Parliaaieat, would h|ve intarveBed hi 
an ** lllegitlii^te ** manner. 

» 8ae above, Vol. U, p. 03. 
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lines as formerly, but which mingled and crossed each other 
in men’s minds, and all the more easily that the ties formed 
by the old conjbinations were relaxed. 

This contradiction,could not be solved by the theory of 
the natural dualism of the human mind which the champions 
of. the system were fond of advancing — a theory according to 
which the human race is divided into those who wish to keep 
things as they are and those who desire to change them, from 
which it would follow that*there must, and always will be, two 
permanent parties. No doubt each problem may be*viewed 
under two diflferent aspects, some upholding the pro and others 
the con. But is it natural that the jame persons should 
always, in all things, take, the one set the negative, the 
other the affirmative side? Is it reasonable to admit that 
a man who desires to preserve the Established Church should 
necessarily tvish tp keep tke dirt in the streets and public 
thoroughfares, as Kr. Chamberlain asserted in the days when 
he belonged to the Radical ^larty?* It is in theology, again, 
that one would have to look for the justification of this theory, 
which is put forward as a datum* of jiolitical anthropology or 
psychology. The proof of this pretended fact can only 6oe 
found in the Calvinist dogma of predestination, according to 
which the Creator took care to divide mankind beforehand into 
the elect and the damned — unless one prefers the more pro¬ 
fane explanation of the dramatic author, who supposes that, 
by an operation of nature, all human beings come into the world 
Liberals or Conservatives.’ In any event, were the division 
, between conservatives and progressives really ever so hard and 
fast, 'tlfls immobility can only be that of the spirit which each 
side represents, and not that of the means by which they try to 
make it predominant in public life, since means must always 
adapt themselves to varying circumstances. In practice, 
therefore, this supposed foreordained division is but sii idle 
form or even an illusion, as ^e have so Often seen in the 

^ See above, Vol. I, p. 485. * 

• " I olten tbigk It’s comical. 

How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
Scat’s born into the world alive, 
b either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative.” — W. S. GmBXax. 
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course of our enquiry. We have found that “conservatism” 
itself cannot rest on negation pure and simple, and cannot, in 
consequence, be crystallized for all time in a rigid organiza¬ 
tion. It is all very well for it to adopl^ or at least proclaim 
as its duty, the “ maintenance of institutions,” it cannot always 
sit with its hands folded. In fact, “How are institutions 
maintained,” we have been led to ask, “By never laying hand 
on them? But in that case is there not a great risk of their 
being allowed to fall into ruin under the ravages of time?' If, 
on the bther hand, in order to preserve the edifice the injured 
or decaying parts must be renewed and constantly changed, it 
is only in particular (}ases that the question can be put, whether 
the change proposed is oonservatjve or destructive; and it 
would be impossible before the cases giving rise to these ques¬ 
tions had occurred tq give an anticipatory and general answer 
to them and adopt it as an unvarying rule of condhct.” * 

Thus the system of stereotyped parties, on which it was 
sought to found democratic govempient, was, in its principle, 
as artificial as irrational and out of date. The methods by 
which it was carried ou^ ceuld not help being of the same 
nature. The problems preoccupying public opinion being- 
numerous and varied, it was necessary, instead of grouping 
the meq in accordance with the issues, to adapt the issues 
to fixed groups of men. With this object confusion of the 
questions of the day was er^ted into a system; they were 
huddled together into “omnibus” programmes; they were put 
one on the top of another; they were shuffled like a pack of 
cards, some being played at one time and some at another; at a 
pinch those which caused irreconcilable divergencies were made 
away with. That is to say, that to obtain the analysis of the 
opinions of the electors, — the task which the Organization of 
the parties undertook to facilitate and which was its principal 
raisonrd’Hre, — nothing better was hit upon than to mix up 
Systematically thd opinions tHat had to be analyzed. Conse¬ 
quently, what was pompously called the national verdict 
was, as a rule, tainted with ambiguitr^ and uncertainty; a 
* group of elector; gave or refused its approval to the party or 
to its champions in consideration of this or that point of the 
composite programme which they put forward, Another group 
• SeasboTS, Vol. n,p.SS7. 
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did the same on the ground of some other point. And after 
•‘the voice of the country had spoken,” people did not know 
exactly what y; had said, and very often were entitled to 
wrangle over the meanjngof the vote; for, however paramount 
a particular question may have been in the public mind, con¬ 
siderations foreign to it constantly entered into the “ popular 
verdict.” As it was difficult to establish unanimity on the 
basis of the various problems which the party took up, 
the electors were made to rally round the firm of the party, 
round its sign and its ancient renown. To gain their adhesion 
more easily, an appeal was addressed rather to their feelings, 
not to say to their senses. The maxim of ^e Primrose League 
— “ Do not argue, but take t^em in socially ” — became the rule 
in a somewhat more comprehensive form, — “ Do not argue, 
but take them in sentimentally.” Thus,^o ensure the work¬ 
ing of a r^gitne supposed to.be that of reason, the minimum 
of action was brought to bear on the intelligence. More or 
less consciously, but systeuiatically, the parties discarded the 
analysis of the ge^ral will, on which the new regime rested, 
and tried to obtain the political syq|thesis through tradition 
and feelings, just as under the rdginie which democracy hald 
replaced, but with this difference, that the synthesis of the 
old political society acted spontaneously. By reviving this 
method deliberately after the fall of the old regime, the sys¬ 
tem of stereotyped parties simply carried on the work of the 
counter-revolution, which, in the form of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment, of the Young England Movement, etc., tried to stem 
.the current which emancipated the individual. The champions 
of the counter-revolution preached return to tradition, to dis¬ 
cipline, appealed to the imagination, to popular emotion, and 
not to the reason of man. The party system put these pre¬ 
cepts in practice and, unwittingly, undertook as it were to 
carry out the designs of the sworn enemies of demogratic 
government, that government \thich it was its mission to ' 
perpetuate. , 

While applying the old method to democratic government, 
Jdie party system introduced into it two modgrn practices — 
popular election and free association. But the employment 
of these practfces, far from mitigating the defects of the 
method, only aggUkvated them. In the first place, it disguised 
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its reactionary tendencies from the very persons who carried 
out the method. The champions of the counter-revolution,*whc 
inveighed against “the reason of man,” fought without a mask; 
and they had only to enter the lists for peopfe to know what 
to make of them, whereas the party* system, clothed with 
the forms of popular election and association, appeared ii 
all the glamour of democratic principles. In the second 
place, the extension of the election and association basis tc 
extra-legal political‘relations imposed fresh* efforts on thd citi¬ 
zens, which did but increase the very difSculties which party 
organization was to obviate. Over and above the numerous 
elections prescribed by the law, which were quite enough tc 
bewilder the citizen, there were elections for choosing the 
representatives of the party. Bei^des the acts of the constitu¬ 
tional representatives of the people, the electors had also tc 
follow and weigh those of the se^^eral series of representatives 
of the parties. The citizens were not equal to this task, and 
the over-strained spring of elective government became further 
relaxed, proving once more, and sfill more decisively, that the 
efficacy of the elective principle is limited* 

• The practice of free Association has in no way been able to 
remedy this defect, because the association principle also has 
its limits, which cannot be exceeded with impunity. The asso¬ 
ciation’which was made the basis of the party system had no 
fixed limits; it represented U sort of integral association, like 
that by means of which certain social reformers have endeav¬ 
oured, and still endeqvour, to organize economic life, with a 
view to abolishing pauperism. Whether the universal asso¬ 
ciation which the individual enters with £is whole economic 
personality, to attain all the objects of his material existence, 
is possible or not — I have not to discuss the point here; but in 
political life, founded on liberty, an analogous association, 
into which the citizen brings his whole political personality, 
* to achieve his aims in the State, can never ensure its members 
this result. An association for political action, which is a 
combination of efforts aiming at a moral object, always im¬ 
plies the voluntary and conscious oo-operation of its members. 
By joining the ‘association they subordinate their freedom of 
initiative to the unity of management which teonstitutes the 
strength of the union, but they cannot pa:^ with the spon- 
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taneity of their action, and of their energy, which alone 
makes the effort fruitful and gives the result obtained its 
value, if not^ts efficacy. However insignificant may be the 
personal share of a,member in the work of the association, 
however nearly it approaches to a simple adhesion, this ad¬ 
hesion must be a continuous adhesion, which is unceasingly 
renewed in his mind, which is always present to it like the 
faith of the believer, and not a capital sunk in the association. 
It *i8 therefore tiecessary. that, while accepting the direction 
imparted to the whole, the member of the associatio* should 
always be in a position to keep its object in view, and to dis¬ 
cern the limits of the obligations whyh it lays upon him. 
Now, the intellectual vision and the power of attention of the 
average man are very linuted, it is hardly possible for him to 
apply them to a large area or to a high^ diversified prospect; 
he can only follow action .confined to a restricted sphere, like 
that of the parish, or extending beyond it, but with a single 
object clearly visible to all^and entailing only a temporary duty. 
Once these limits are exceeded, his sight becomes dazed, his 
attention is divided and wearied, and if he continues to follow 
the course prescribed, he does it ^ a passive manner. *Che 
members of a political association pursuing a variety of objects 
are, therefore, units simply placed side by side; and this form 
of association leads back to that social atomism for which 
the association principle was tb be the grand remedy. Their 
spontaneous energy and their individual impulse being, as it 
were, smothered under the multiplicity of the aims proposed, 
they are obliged to trust to a few persons, fb the first comers 
who take them in tow, that is to say, to submit to a moral 
monopoly which it was the very object of free co-operation to 
abolish. Reduced to a passive co-operation, they derive their 
trength not from the spirit of association, which elevates 
len’s minds by making them one, but from esprit de corps, 
bat base form of fellowship which unites by excluding, whow 
inding force is not so much mutual affection as contempt for, 
nd hatred of, outsiders, or at least the pharisaic satisfaction 
f not resembling them, which develops not so much a oollbc^ 
ive conscience as a collective pride or self-Ibve, acting as sole 
nspirer of eenduot, and taking precedence of all other eon- 

ideratinne. inrfudinffeventhoseof truth and justice. Through- 
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out the whole of our enquiry the party system has but supplied 
us, in a concrete form, with a continuous demonstration of all 
these effects of universal association applied to pc^itical action. 

f 

IV 

The democratization of the party system was thus nothing 
but a change of form and could not cure the original defect, 
either of its principle, -or of the methods by which it was car¬ 
ried outt. Thenceforth the system could only produce effects 
which were the negation of democracy. Incapable of realizing 
its essence, the systeni reduced political relations to an external 
conformity, which warped their moral spring and ended by 
enslaving the mind of the citizens afid opening the door to cor¬ 
ruption. In calling each individual to the dignity of citizen, 
democracy had laid upon him the duty, if h.e wished to enjoy 
his rights, of exercising his judgment and keeping his con¬ 
science on the alert. The system of stereot;^ped parties diverted 
him from the fulfilment of this duty. It offered him a crite¬ 
rion of political good and evij, the purely formal character of 
which made its application automatic and dispensed with the 
necessity of personal effort. The indolence natural to man, 
indolence of mind and indolence of conscience, makes him only 
too ready'to abstain from displaying personal energy, whenever 
he finds plausible pretexts f<$r so doing. In proportion as 
these pretexts are taken from him, or, on the contrary, are 
liberally supplied to hup, by education, by the habits of his 
particular envirohment, or by special circumstances, the con¬ 
duct of man, whether in private or in public life, will incline 
towards the independence or towards the subjection of his 
personality, will be guided by or screened from individual 
responsibility; in a word, will enhance human dignity or 
obscure it. The convention of party, embodied in stereotyped 
•rganizations, put Iiefore the uitizen not only pretexts, ^t a 
sort of categorical imperative; “regularity” made personal 
remissness a virtue, and adhesion to the party a fetish-like 
worship, which reduced the duties of •the citizen to ritual 
performances. * 

Stricken by political formalism in the independence of their 
thought, in the energy of their will, and in the autonomy of the 
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individual conscience, the citizens, too weak to counteract the 
failings inherent in democratic government and to bring out 
its innate strength, allowed the former to increase and the 
latter to diminish. , 

The first postulate of democratic government is the active 
participation of the great mass of the citizens. Now this great 
mass is naturally passive. The maxim of Montesquieu, who 
attributed virtue to democracy as a “principle” or a “spring,” 
has'no foundation in reality. In all democracies, small or 
great, virtue is only an ideal, the notion of which is more or 
less distinctly kept in view but which does not predominate 
anywhere in practice; and there is little sign that its reign is 
near at hand or even probable. Established, apparently, on a 
mechanical association of‘ideas,—republic, antiquity, Plu¬ 
tarch, virtue,* — Montesquieu’s maxim is not more true in the 
corrected definitioq which he gave of it wneu bringing it down 
from the heights of “ moral virtue and Christian virtue ” to 
“ political virtue, ” or,‘as we should say in the language of to-day, 
public spirit. “ Political virtue ” is supposed to consist, accord¬ 
ing to Montesquidd’s revised definition, in the “ love of coun¬ 
try, that is to say, the love of equal&y.” Even if it attain* a 
high degree of intensity, “ love of country ” cannot of itself 
“set going republican government.” The vilest citizen can 
indulge in the luxury of professing love of country. l5r. John¬ 
son had no need to live as late aS the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when “patriotism” had become, according 
to Herr Nordau’s expression, one of the “ conventional lies of 
civilization,” to define it as “the last refuge'of a scoundrel.” 

“ The love of equality ” is not sufficient either to furnish a 
substance to public spirit on which a democracy can live. A 
democracy cannot be saved, as in certain religions, by faith 
alone; works are what is all essential to it. Public spirit 
ought to bo strenuous, nay, even militant; the citizer^ ought 
to be ever in the breach, his gaze fixed on the public weal,* 
and ready to give it, with disinterestedness, his time and his 
energies. Now this public spirit is wanting to all the de- 

* Mottteeqolaa almost admits this when he Indirectly^eflnee virtue: “ The " 
love of ooantry, the desire for true glory, selt-renanciatlon, the sacrifloo of 
one's dearest lalereste, and all those heroic virtues which we find in the 
ancients and of wbitih we have only heard by report.” {Eiprit dee LoU, 
Part, ra, chap. V.)^. 
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mocracies with which we are acquainted, and it would appear 
even that they are radically incapable of displaying it con¬ 
tinuously, whether they are democratic communities of Anglo- 
Saxon or of Latin race. Their public s]^irit is exhibited only 
in an intermittent and spasmodic way; it consists of outbreaks 
of civic virtue, sudden, and often violent, like volcanic erup¬ 
tions, which at one moment are all fife and flame, but which 
leave behind them nothing but lava, but mud that has cooled 
down. • . • 

It may even be said that of all nou-despotic regimes that of 
democracy is the least capable of public spirit, in the conditions 
of modern civilization. The advent of democracy coincided 
with, and, to some extent, was caused by, a social evolution, 
which has made life more and more complex, has multiplied 
and intensified private interests — cares as well as pleasures 
— both of a moral and of a material kind. Xkus i(f came about 
that, from the time the public weal has demanded the greatest 
attention from each citizen, the great majority have found 
themselves less than ever in a position to respond to this 
appeal; the citizen, who is human, is naturally inclined by a 
selfish instinct to place concern for his livelihood, and the other 
personal preoccupations which absorb him, before the interests 
of the cpmmonwealth, which appear to him more remote and 
less urgent, if they do not leave him completely indifferent. 
The greater the number, in modem society, of persons admitted 
to citizenship, the less the interest taken in the public welfare is 
sustained; platonjc interest alone becomes more widely spread. 
The citizen is barely able, or willing, to give the public weal 
his odd moments. On the other hand, a regime of enlightened 
despotism, supported by a trained and honest bureaucracy, or 
a parliamentary aristocracy like that which ruled England for 
so long, is far more favourably situated for displaying public 
spirit.. The law of division of labour, which turns against 
public spirit in democracies, benefits it under non-democratic 
regimes. It enables those who wield power in them, by 
various titles, to devote themselves freely to the public wel- 
* fare and to identify their interests, their ambitions, and their 
moral aspirations with the best fulfilment of their public task. 
They need not even be inspired by pure duty; Vhether they 
take to public affairs, believing in the missiep of an up^r 
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class, as a point oi honour, or out of dilettantism, or from a 
disinterested love of sporting excitement, the public interest, 
more or less broadly understood, will dot be neglected. 

To the econcAnic and social conditions which divert the atten¬ 
tion of the citizen from public affairs and lull his vigilance, 
is also added, in democratic communities, the extreme confi¬ 
dence inspired by the possessiou of unlimited power. Mem¬ 
ber of the sovereign demos, each citizen refers to himself, 
consciously or unconsciously, the irresistible strength of the 
people, which relieves him from all uneasiness on the score of 
the public interest. He readily fancies that he will always be 
able to intervene soon enough to set things to rights, if need 
be. Like the Komau imperator, he tlii^s that he has.but to 
, stamp on the ground and ’legions will start from it, or he 
repeats the more modern phrase of the stump orator with 
which we are already acquainted: “ When the American people 
will rise in their might and majesty.” In the case of a sov¬ 
ereign or of a ruling Class, whether reasonable or timorous, the 
infatuation inspired by power may be moderated by the fear 
that some day or ^ther the people, injured in its interests or 
its rights, will kick against the priftks. But in a democratic 
State master and people are one and the same. 

However distressing may be the refiections suggested by 
this want of active public spirit in democracies, the f&ct must 
be frankly admitted, and allowance must be made for it in 
political organization, in order to make good the deficiency as 
far as possible, by encouraging everything that favours the 
laborious growth of public spirit and by avoiding everything 
' that checks it. fhe first problem, therefore, which arises in 
democratic practice is the following: how to so organize politi¬ 
cal action as to develop spontaneous and regular impulse, to 
stimulate individual energies and not let them fall asleep. The 
party system offered its solution: Let the citizens choose a 
party, let them enlist in it for^good and all, let them%ive it-- 
full powers, and it will undertake to supply the required impe¬ 
tus. Put forward with every semblance of political piety, this 
solution found favour with the citizens, and enabled ttem , 
‘ to sink, with an untroubled conscience, intb their habitual 
apathy. Their selfishness, which the industrial civilization 
of our day fostqrs only-too much, was, so to speak, rehabili- 

’ VOL. II— 2 8 
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tated in their own eyes; it was able to wear the cloak of the 
general interest. Giving way, more or less consciously, to 
this feeling, the citizens spread around them an atmosphere 
of political cant, in which genuine devotion *to the public 
welfare withers and wastes away. Ttis was the case es¬ 
pecially with that class of society which is the hotbed of all 
forms of cant, the bourgeoisie, or the “better element,” as it 
is called in the United States. They raised political indif- 
ferentism to the level of a virtue, %nd this aloofness has dom- 
bined vjith the ignorance of the masses to repress public spirit. 
But the moral torpor brought on by party convention did not 
fail to paralyze the parties themselves. Obliged by the repre¬ 
sentative system to Abtain a periodical renewal of their man¬ 
date, the parties themselves enooiAtered the passivity of the 
electors, and were forced on each occasion to exert extraordi¬ 
nary efforts to overcdme it for a moment. They kad recourse 
to heroic means, and, acting mostly on the emotions, threw 
the electors into a state of paroxysm, "which, by a natural 
reaction, was invariably followed Ijy complete prostration. 

V 

While it lulled to sleep the public spirit which ought to 
watch o^'er the commonwealth, party convention fastened on 
the power of social intimidation with which democracy, by 
reason of its institutions, is armed in a high degree. This 
power, which consists in keeping everybody in the path of duty, 
by the operation of the laws as well as by that of public opinion, 
is the regulating force of all government, to exercise'power 
is simply to intimidate, to exert a moral constraint in order to 
obtain obedience, to compel men’s wills by the idea of the 
consequences which disobedience will entail. A despot caimot, 
any more than a republican minister, make a material and full 
^se of Ihe power v^hich is supposed to reside in him; it would 
not go beyond his muscular stren^h. The power to intimidate 
which governs political society is complete when it reaches 
. aK the members, rulers as well as rule^ It acts through the 
very idea of the'force which it possesses, material or moral 
force, without any need, however, for a reaj display; in the 
great majority of cases it is enough that the ^dea of the force 
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available should be present in men’s minds, for their wills to 
be impelled in the direction whither the force exerted in a 
tangible form would drive them. The effectiveness with 
which the poorer of intimidation acts depends, consequently, 
in the first place, oif the amount of the force which it com¬ 
mands or which it represents. But this amount cannot be 
jurely material, even when it is a question of brute force. 
The number of anus relied on is an essential element of it, 
jutby no means, the only one, for these .arms themselves obey 
sonsciences and minds, and the consciences and mii^s must 
jo-operate in the work of intimidation. Of all regimes 
lemocratic government best combines tfiese conditions, so 
far at least as political forms are conceAied. As all the citi¬ 
zens are allowed a share in the government of the common¬ 
wealth, and as power emanates directly from the whole nation, 
the democr9.tic regime has on its side tile maximum of brute 
force and of moril force. Every law is supposed to be made 
with the assent of tbe humblest of the citizens, and the citizen 
who obeys the laws and thb custodians of them appears to obey 
only himself. Ifehe wished to swerve from the path of duty, 
the citizen, either as ruler or rufed,» would come into collisjon 
with the whole united power of numbers armed with the 
weapons which he himself will have helped to forge. The 
fiction of spontaneous assent is tlms added to the Reality of 
the most formidable external constraint which can be exerted, 
constituting, in society, a power of intimidation from which 
no one escapes, and to which every one can fly for refuge. 

Now, this power which ensures democratic government an 
incontestable superiority over other regimes, the political 
formalism introduced by the party system has undermined at 
various points, and has prevented from asserting itself in all 
its fulness. In a general way it may be said that party con¬ 
vention has wrested from the citizens thq weapon of moral 
constraint, and has turned it against them. , It is all vdlby weB, 
for the members of the sovereign people to have numbers and 
right on their side, they are reduced to impotence, their minds 
and their consciences ^capitulate to what is put before theima , 
the interest of the party. Those who claim to represent it 
have but to djmgle before them the exigencies of the party to 
gain possession of their wills, as by a mesmeric pass. The 
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people give their adhesion, as soon as the party is in question, 
to acts which they would otherwise have condemned. They 
vote meekly for a “yellow dog,” because it wears the collar 
of the party. They witness the disorders of pliblic life un¬ 
moved, because these disorders are covered by the flag of their 
party. The pirates who bring them about and profit thereby 
are bold, because they know that the votaries of the p^ty, 
constrained by the principle of regularity, “will wheel into 
line.” Instead of being intimidatei4, it is they who intimi¬ 
date, by^holding up the bugbear of political heterodoxy. A 
handful of bandits, or to put it at the best, of vulgar self- 
seekers, thus keep in check a whole people armed from head 
to foot.^ No doubt thil people may, at any moment, wake from 
their hypnotic slumber, and reeovA'ing, by the mere play of 
democratic institutions, their power of intimidation, may make 
it felt in an irresistible way. But is not continuity the first 
condition of the exercise of power? If the*power is asserted 
at intervals only, it evidently loses a great deal. The char¬ 
acter even of its action undergoes a profound change; it takes 
effect only when the mischief is done, that to say, that the 
poyer represses more than,'it intimidates. We have been able 
to verify this, in the United States in particular, when exam¬ 
ining the conditions in which public opinion acts there. I have 
therefore‘been led to draw a distinction between the repressive 
and the preventive power of opinion, and to point out how the 
latter, which alone realizes the ideal of democracy — while 
realizing in the highest degree the power of social intimida¬ 
tion — is too often debarred from asserting itself. 

But it is not .only a quantitative diminution that.parly 
convention has inflicted on the power of social intimidation. 
It has also lowered it in quality, by profoundly affecting the 
nature of the fear which it inspires. It is this nature which 
distinguishes the various political regimes from one another. 
£ontrafy to the (jheory of Mpntesquieu, who reserves fear 
as a “ spring ” or “ principle ” for despotic government, it is 
really the regulating principle* of all government, since 
.every government is founded on constraint. Under a des¬ 
potic government swayed by caprice, the fear inspired by 
power is necessarily the coarse fear of material pains and pri¬ 
vations; whereas in governments controlled the law it is 
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capable of becoming gradually ennobled to the point of being 
transformed, in the best iype of citizens, into the fear of 
forfeiting one’% moral dignity in case of neglect of the public 
interest. The evolutien in this direction of the feeling of fear 
in the relations of rulers and ruled stamps and sums up the 
progress of political society and of civilization in general. 
The structure of democratic government presents the most 
favourable conditions for this evolution: in non-popular regimes 
where there always remaifls a ruling class or individual be¬ 
yond the reach of the power of social intimidation, w^io can 
do much, and against whom little can be flone, the citizens 
stand in fear of irreparable acts of highhandedness on their 
part; whereas, under a popular government, where ifo one 
•escapes the power of intimidation wielded by the whole com¬ 
munity, it is no longer men, but equal laws for all, that inspire 
apprehension* fear, loses, so to speak, its material nature and 
assumes a moral aspeqt. Yet the democratic form of the gov¬ 
ernment can impart a moral character to the external constraint 
only, to that of t^ authorities and of the laws. But man 
is also subjected, in the social sfiat^, to another constraint, 
that of public opinion, which eludes* the best organized gof- 
emment. This inward constraint can be ennobled only by the 
raising of the intellectual standard of the community^ it can 
be improved only by the development of the moral autonomy 
of its members. If these influences are wanting,, or are pre¬ 
vented from making themselves felt, may not the fear of pub¬ 
lic opinion become all the more oppressive that the democratic 
/dgime concedes tcs opinions a power in the State, that is to 
say, that it increases their capacity of intimidation without 
being able to assign limits- to it? In that case, is not each 
individual, in a democratic community, in danger of living in 
fear of everybody? While enjoying, owing to the universality 
of the power of intimidation, the maximum of materiai lib¬ 
erty, is not the citizen menaced ih his moral liberty? And as 
external constraint in the State rests, after all, on public 
opinion, is not the material liberty of the citizen itself indis, 
jrectly menaced? Here* we have the latent -sgeakness in the 
power of social intimidation, which democratic government 
brings out with*th» same intensity as it brings out its strength. 

The democratittcommunities most advanced in point of cul- 
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ture are still very far from having reached a moral and intel¬ 
lectual standard high enough to overcome this weakness. 
Consequently, we see the brute pressure of opinion display 
itself without disguise in them, and weigh heavily on every 
one. A man who has the courage of his opinions is very rare 
under a democratic regime, he must be almost a hero to face 
the multitude: it is so numerous, so all-pervading; where is 
he to take refuge? from whom is he to seek aid and protection 
against it, since eacH individual is'an item 6f it? So long as 
it was a question of external eonstraint, which threatened the 
citizen in his person and property, every one was on his side, 
drawn towards him by the obvious identity of their interests. 
But as soon as the constraint of opinion comes into play, this 
identity disappears in the eyes of the great majority, and the 
individual has to confront them alone. Consequently, no one 
walks with head erect in piihlic life, everybody Skulks along. 
There is no one in a democratic State who can address the 
sovereign people in the language of the Cortes of Aragon, 
which saluted each new king with these words: “ We who are 
as good as you ...” pvery man vies witli his neighbour in 
professing himself the humble, the most humble, servant of 
the multitude. In truth, the moral oppression of numbers has 
been exercised at all times and in all places since men have 
lived in the social state. Outside the constituted authorities 
was set up ^e authority of opinion, with powers as unlimited 
as they were intangible, and extending its jurisdiction not only 
over the acts, ljut even over the manifestations of the thought 
of the individual. The brute force of numbers which it repre¬ 
sented was formidable enough to procure for it alikrf submis¬ 
sion and general respect. People were not content with bowing 
before its power; they admired its virtues, they invested it 
with a moral and intellectual superiority, they credited it not 
only, with the robust qualities of the mind, such as good sense, 
“ le grot bon sens,” but even with the delicate qualities, such as 
“ etprit ” ; the age which most valued “ esprit ” did not hesitate 
_Ao admit that Monsieur Everybody had more of it than Mon¬ 
sieur de Voltaije. This was democracy by way of anticipation, 
brute democracy, the “ theory of equality applied to minds,” 
according to an expression of Tocqueville; When democracy 
was installed in the State, the practical supremacy which Mr. 
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Everybody enjoyed obtained a legal confirmation, and asserted 
itself in public Itfe with all the greater force that it became 
weak in social life, where the breaking up of the old ties had 
abated the tyranny qf the environment. Each environment 
and each order of social, economic, and religious relations 
represented so many strongholds garrisoned by opinion. When 
the progress of private liberty forced it to evacuate these 
fortresses, wholly or in part, and to make them over to the juris¬ 
diction of the individual oonscieuce, opinion moved with the 
main body of its army into the more circumscribed field Ut public 
life. Being thus led to concentrate itself, it appeared all the 
more formidable in that particular field Jhat it could enforce 
its will not only by moral coercion, but also by the power of 

* legal coercion, with whicA the democratic regime had just 

invested it. Thus, for instance, while religious worship, for¬ 
merly the basis apjl tlie bond of union of the commonwealth, 
was more and more left to personal preferences, the worship 
of country, and all Ihe ftjplings and doings connected with 
it, found themselves placed under the jealous and implacable 
sway of opinion, f^ich inspires a fear as indefinite as are the 
numbers and the political power of t'lie multitude. • 

Again, with opinion, becoming more intimidating, the indi¬ 
vidual found himself weakened, impoverished. He Jiad now 
to face, not a special environment, but the whole body of 
opinion, with ever-receding linlits, which were beyond the 
grasp of his imagination itself. Besides, in the days when he 
lived under the pressure of the circumscribed environment he 
took shelter behind it, as behind a fortress, against all press- 

* ure from outside; when these forts were dismantled he had 
to meet opinion in public life alone and in the open field. The 
natural tendency, therefore, of the individual to retire before 
the majority was accentuated. Whether this tendency assume 
the fatalistic aspect of a blind submission to an irre^tibl 
force, of which Mr. Bryce has given such an admirable analysi 
in his chapter already quote^, “ The Fatalism of the Multi 
tude,” or whether it takes other forms, such as the sim]jl 
fear of appearing peculiar, of being alone in one’s opinion 

* of incurring disapproval, or even the wisfi to fawn upoi 
power, in the^pshot the citizen under a democratic regime 
however entemrisine and bold he mav be in nrivate life, is, in 
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public life, without initiative, timorous, and, to be plain-spoken, 
cowardly. Cowardice coexists perfectly ,well in his breast 
with the civic infatuation which we have observed in him. 
This double current of feeling correspqpds to the distinction 
which Bousseau drew when he said that the members of the 
body politic are alike “citizena, as sharers in sovereign power, 
and sulyecta, as amenable to the laws of the State.” The subject 
is timorous, the citizen is infatuated and presumptuous; the 
cowardice of the one'hides behind the infatuation of the other, 
and these two feelings combine to keep individual will passive 
and inert and to discourage personal effort. 

Of all the citizeq^ in a democratic State, those who hold 
office are the most timorous: they are dependent on the first 
comer; the Man in the Street has their fate in his hands; in 
every passer-by they; see a master whose favour must be con¬ 
ciliated. They try to please him by lowering themselves to 
him; but as ^ey have little knowledge of his views, they 
appraise them, for fear of miscalqulatio'n, as low as possible, 
and adjust themselves thereto. Every one invested, or seeking 
to be invested, with a portien of public au'tnority is ipao facto 
shorn of his dignity as a man. Human dignity is conceived 
only as a homage to be laid at the feet of the sovereign mul¬ 
titude., “These are my convictions,” concluded a stump 
orator in the United States emphatically, “and if you do 
not like them ... I will change them.” To the low types 
which the human race has produced, from Cain down to 
Tartuffe, the age of democracy has added a new one — the 
politician. And it is not the least despicable. There is a 
sombre grandeur in the crime of Cain and its expiation; this 
is not entirely wanting even in Harpagon, chained body and 
mind to one all-absorbing passion, like Prometheus to his rock. 
Kothing of the kind is to be found in the motley soul of the 
politipian; it is made up of innumerable pettinesses, with but 
one trait to give -them unity — cowardice. 

The timorous attitude of the governed does not spring exactly 
from the same motives as that of the representatives of public 
authority, it is not guided by the coarse personal interest 
which inspires £he latter, and does not present the same odious'' 
aspect; but both are of the same nature, !x>th meet in their 
effects and combine to form a sort of blind cirgle in which demo- 
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cratio government revolves; the cowardice of the ruled encour¬ 
ages the rulers, an;^ the cowardice of the latter demoralizes the 
former. The very character of its generality tempers, it is 
true the effeot^of the cowardice on government; as nobody has 
enough pluck, little ^uck is exhibited either for good or for 
ill. We have seen how, in the United States, the most cor¬ 
rupt politicians are kept within certain limits by fear of the 
elector; they are too pusillanimous to proceed to extremities. 
The* electors, knowing that after all the politicians will not 
do a great deal of harm, quietly allow them to go a go»d part 
of the way; they are too faint-hearted to,stop them at the 
start. It is a sort of mutual insurance through cowardice that 
governs the relations between the rulers and the ruled. „ 

* Herein lies one of the greatest defects of democratic govern¬ 
ment, to which the so numerous critics of democracy have 
hitherto hardly paid attention. They have fastened rather on 
its apparent failings, they have considered mostly its external 
working, they have vied with one another in pointing out the 
want of stability of the democratic regime or its fragility, as 
Sir H. Sumner Mtfine says, its incapacity for the conduct of 
affairs, its weakness in action, the general mediocrity of ^ts 
leaders, the influence jrhich demagogues easily gain over it, 
the oppression of minorities by majorities, the extravagance 
and corruption in the disposal of public money. Those even 
among the critics of democracy who have probed its sores 
more deeply, who have closely investigated the way in which 
democratic government affects the human mind and the mo¬ 
tives of the individual’s conduct in society, *have hardly got 

* beyond the motives which spring, so to speak, from the very 
definition of democracy, from its equalizing nature, which 
arouses the passions of jealousy and envy, which tends to the 
levelling of men and things, which seeks to degrade superiority 
of mind and character, and to establish an equality in the 
distribution of wealth. It is tBie that Tocqneville, in dwell¬ 
ing with much vigour on the dangers with which the omnipo¬ 
tence of the majority threa^ns democracy, has brought out 
the moral oppression wielded by numbers; he has desoribed*!^' 

* in passages that can never be forgotten; but he has not dis¬ 
tinguished it rieajly enough from the legal coercion which the 
majority wields ^d which it is capable of abusing, nor has he 
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deduced the consequences which it may entail for the working 
of the political order. Almost every time that he seems on the 
point of grappling with the subject, he diverges from it to return 
to the problem of the legal omnipotence^ of the''majority, and 
finally to point out the necessity of averting the danger by an 
improved organization of the public powers. The problem is in 
no way a legislative one; the best organization of the public 
powers in a democratic government cannot affect the moral 
sway of numbers and' its action on the rulevs and the ruled. 
Tocquerille insists, and with more emphasis than was re¬ 
quired, on the tyrannical power wielded by the majority in 
America over thought in general; he denounces more correctly 
the “ cqurtier-like spirit ” in the United States, but comes to the 
conclusion that these “effects of the tyranny of the majority 
have hitherto exercised more influence on the manners than on 
the conduct of society.”* Whatever may have been the case 
in Tocqueville’s time, at the present day the dissolvent action 
of the mural pressure of the multitude presents more gravity 
from the political than from the social point of view. The 
atmosphere of general cowardice which sufi-ounds democratic 
government is pre-emineSitly a political problem. To it may 
be applied what Tocqueville says, with less reason, of the 
omnipotence of the majority: “I have spoken before of the 
defects which are natural to government by democracy; there 
is not one of them which does not increase along with the 
power of the majority.’” 

The chief of these defects, such as the general mediocrity, 
the influence of" demagogues, the want of public spirit, the 
weakening of the action of the laws, either arise frsm the 
fundamental cowardice of the rulers and the ruled, or are but 
aspects of it. This cowardice relegates to the second or third 
rank most of the other indictments, more or less justified, 
and often even little justified, which are brought against 
•democracy. For„instance, the classic charge of democratic 
inconstancy, which recalls the argument of variations with 
which Bossuet combats the Reformation: if the reformers are 
-^^oliged to reform themselves every day, so that they cannot 
say when the indovations will come to an end, and can never 

^ De la d€mocaratie en Amiriquot 13th ed., In two.volUines, X, 310. 

« im., 300. 
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please theinselves, it is evident that they are not in possession 
of the truth. The agitations incident to democratic govern¬ 
ment are often only surface agitations, which do not affect the 
real life of thesiountry. In so far as they are substantial and 
pregnant with conseq\»noes, they are the inevitable and often 
beneficent effect of the growing complexity of social relations 
which is at work in all modern societies and which tends to 
bring about an ever greater amount of justice in those relations, 

“ so that one cannpt say when the innovations will come to an 
end.” The monarchical and auti-democratic form of certain 
empires in northern and central Europe, for instance, does 
not appear in the least to guarantee thenf from abrupt and 
constant changes of their whole policy, f»om variations in the 
“Kurs,” etc. Democratic government is not, after all, less 
stable than other forms of government, only it slowly, but 
steadily, undermines the moral basis of the commonwealth. It 
is all very well for it to enhance the dignity of the humble 
citizen by bestowing political equality on him; the feeling of 
general dependence which it diffuses demoralizes every public 
man, produces, ingtfie long run, a moral decline, and tends to 
make cowardice a principle of goiferament. How is this ten¬ 
dency to be checked? That is one of*the cardinal problems ftf 
democracy. • 

Party convention does but foster and develop the tendency. 
The ritual cult with which it surrounds the “majority,” the 
“ party, ” gives a quasi-concrete form to the undefined authority 
of numbers which strikes the imagination of the individual 
and casts a spell over his will; it makes thi« authority still 
more urgent, moreurresistible. Party “ regularity ” sets up an 
external standard for political conduct, which thrusts back 
the unseen guide, conscience, which puts a sort of barrier be¬ 
tween it and the citizen; he cannot cross this barrier with¬ 
out the risk of being caught in the very act of “ irregularity ” 
by the first passer-by; all eyes are upon him to see if he fellows 
the route indicated by the visitJle sign; hoi^ can he help fall¬ 
ing into line? The life of the party is, consequently, only 
one long school of servile submission. All the lessons th^ 
citizen receives in it are lessons in cowardice; the first of 
them, which teaches that there is no salvation for a citizen 
outside a permanent patty, prepares him for every kind of 
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surrender and withdrawal. Those who have no political aims 
follow these lessons and assimilate them passively, while those 
who want public office study them as a science or as an art; 
and at the end of their apprenticeship their mind is schooled, 
like the body of an acrobat, to every solt of contortion. 

The power of intimidation, therefore, wielded over them by 
numbers, arouses in them only a vulgar fear, which is devoid of 
all concern for what the individual owes to himself and which 
looks only to the external consequences of conduct. Now, in 
all relations involving dependence those wfio are a prey to a 
vulgar' fear always try to circumvent those who inspire it: 
servility invariably has deceit for its corollary. We have seen 
how, in the United States, the politicians dupe the “ people ” 
while'quailing before them. To /.he conditions which ensure 
the maximum of efficiency of the power of social intimidation, 
must therefore be added yet another; the character of the in¬ 
centives at its disposal; it will become more real In proportion 
as the nature of the fear, or, to use the more legal or more 
metaphysical term given to it, of< the responsibility which it 
inspires, becomes loftier. Party conventi^p tends systemati¬ 
cally to lower this, by ke^ifig it at the level of an unreasoning 
ednformism resting on the general inertness which that con¬ 
vention itself develops. The responsibility which governs the 
relations of the rulers and the ruled is already deficient in 
elevation, owing to the stat? of the popular mind and con¬ 
science, still somewhat unenlightened. Party convention 
prevents it from gaining elevation. It keeps the force of 
public opinion .in the condition of brute force. 

r 

VI 

No doubt there is a counterpoise to this force in opinion itself; 
“ opinion ” is not an entity, it is made up of manifold and divers 
opinions which can hold one another in check and evolve a moral 
' force capable of'quelling or'intimidating brute force. One 
man’s opinion backed by reason end justice can impress many, 
tbs force of numbers will bow before it. But for this result to 
"06 achieved, it i.s necessary that all opinions should be free to 
assert themselves, and not only for counting heads, but for 
action. If opinions are merely allowed to mu^r in order to 
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bestow a legal or other authority on the majority, there is only 
a change in the form of the exercise of power; the arbitrari¬ 
ness of force is no more excluded from it than before. This 
arbitrariness aan be tempered, if not curbed, only by the free 
play of opinion allowing individual opinions to influence one 
another, to counterbalance one another by fighting in open com¬ 
bat and with equal weapons. That is the cardinal political 
function of opinion which brings out in a new aspect the power 
of social intimidation protecting every.member of the com¬ 
munity from the abuses of force, whatever shape they ^ay as¬ 
sume. This function of opinion thus gives democracy its special 
character and distinguishes it from other rSgimes. The mere 
power of opinion is not a sufficient criterfon, for every govern¬ 
ment rests, after all, on puleJio opinion; a government ptire and 
simple of opinion is only a despotism pure and simple. The dif¬ 
ference between a government that goes the name of free and 
those which*are not so is that of the motive power of opinion; 
in the latter kind, opinion is determined mainly by prejudice 
and sentiment, orystallizedan tradition, whereas, under a demo¬ 
cratic regime,— ii^t is a genuine one,— it is determined mainly 
by reason asserting itself in discussion. But here the conven¬ 
tion of party intervenes again; it doesVot allow discussion, iffot 
that it stifles the mateftal liberty of discussion, but it affects it 
injuriously by attacking moral liberty. It is all ver^well for 
a citizen to possess the right fit speaking and writing, his 
mouth is stopped by the argument that his opinion is an insult 
to the honour of the party, to its glorious flag, an affront to 
“regularity.” Minorities are deprivbd of the only weapon 
with which they “can overawe majorities, intimidate tliem. 
They are disabled. If there is a fight, it is never fair and 
above-board; the majority is always screened by convention, 
which prevents the loyal grapple of opinions. And it is not 
even always on the real majority that party convention thus 
bestows the monopoly. By putting obstacles in the way of the ^ 
free assertion of individual o^nions, it do’es not allow them 
to be honestly counted, so that it is difficult to know on which 
side the majority really is. It thus lets a minority easily usai^ 
, the title of a majority. True, the majority, genuine or spuri¬ 
ous, can be shifted. But party convention impedes the forma¬ 
tion of new political associations by crystallizing opinion. It 
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is a peimanent obstacle to the evolution of new ideas and to 
the fulfilment of that evolution’s twofold mission, which is to 
prepare a better future and to mitigate the abuses of the pres¬ 
ent. Unfettered, the evolution of ideas is a sort of memento 
mori addressed to the great ones of t&e hour, individuals, 
constituted majorities, ideas, prejudices, and saying to them; 
“ You are but the present, the future belongs to the future 1 ” 
Thus, by hampering or warping the free play of opinion, 
political formalism not only undermines the ];^gime of discus¬ 
sion whjoh tempers the despotism of government by opinion, 
not only lends a sanction to the absolutism of majorities, but 
ends by affecting the ideal itself. This source, from which 
every free community'derives its vital strength, is, so to speak, 
the special and natural property pf democracy: democratic 
government springs therefrom, it holds its title-deeds from the 
ideal, and can only justify the enjoyment of them by always 
going back to it. Thus the ideal is, in a Way, officially the 
patron saint of the commonwealth under- democracy. Every 
one invokes it, everybody pays it homage, at least with the 
lips, it has its place of honour in all the solemn manifestations 
of public life; whereas, u^er non-popular regimes, its seat is 
empty, and the rulers too often see only the ghost of Banquo 
there. Not that before democracy the Ideal was unknown in 
the life of communities, and that it has not shaped their desti¬ 
nies. It was born almost with man. But from its birth it 
was lost in the heavenliness of religion and turned towards a 
supra-terrestrial world. The democratic movement secularized 
the ideal, and humanized it by establishing the seat of it in 
what used to be called the vale of tears, to illumine and cheer 
the life of the terrestrial city, and to elevate the lot of its 
humblest members, all bidden to enjoy the rights of human 
dignity in the State and in society. The human ideal, repressed 
before the advent of democracy, succeeded by its own strength 
,in opetfing itself a path and in asserting itself triumphantly 
under various forms, whether tAe Kenaissance, or the Beforma- 
tion, or the French Revolution. But these were nearly always 
jl^lent explosions, the flame of which mpre than once died out 
and was rekindled only by dint of great efforts and hard 
struggles, often stained by bloodshed. Democrjicy gave the 
ideal a permanent home. More than that, it dhabled this home 
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to be established in broad daylight. True, the ideal lived 
in the catacombs, but it could only prepare men for mar¬ 
tyrdom there. To generate life, it must have the light and 
the warmth of day. Democracy ensured it them. This excep¬ 
tional faculty of fosll^ring and developing the ideal, which is 
inherent in democracy, constitutes its great force along with 
its power of social intimidation. It completes the influence 
of that power; it may even be described as the highest and 
noblest manifestation in .which the action of social intimi¬ 
dation culminates, like a heavenly body at its zenith — 
that action which, step by step, by elevating and ennobling 
itself, develops the primordial principles of life in political 
society, and realizes the latter’s mateftal as well as moral 
objects in an indissoluble association.* Material liberty, 
security against arbitrariness, which the fear of equal laws 
for all ensufes to every citizen, finds its^upreme guarantee in 
absolute liberty of opinion, in its moral liberty, which is never 
genuine if it cannot put the ideal between it and the jailers of 
the mind behind whom stJhd the jailers of the body. 

But, on the other hand, the very fact that in democracy the 
seat of the ideal is established in the market-place and is the 
object of a regular cult, exposes it to the danger of this cult 
degenerating into a purely ritual one, from which belief has 
departed. The sacramental formulas may be in every mouth, 
they may be engraved on the walls of every public edifice, but 
they will be as empty as a dried-up river whose bed is all sand 
and pebbles. To prevent the ideal running dry in this way, 
it must be fed continually from those invisible sources in which 
it rises-—the individual conscience and mind. External con¬ 
formism • tends to choke those sources in politics as well as 
elsewhere, by preventing them from flowing freely. It is all 
very well for it to propose an ideal itself or to thrust itself 
on the community in the name of the ideal, it can only put 
forward a counterfeit of the ijjleal, because, it asaigns*a limi^ 
to the aspirations of reason and of individual conscience; 
» 

I In a few pages In a separate place (Appendix I) the considerations dtvsls 
oped above, relating to the power of social intimidation as a principle of 
political life, will be defined In regard to some important pointe which conld 
not bo dealt wlA in the body of the book without interrupting the continuity 
of the argnment. . 
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owing to that very fact, this ideal ends by being destructive 
of its own objects. The eclipse of the ideal, therefore, is not 
brought about solely by materialism pure and simple, but also 
by giving currency to a conventional ideal, juSfc as religious 
faith does not decay solely because people believe no longer in 
God, but also, and mainly, because they have ceased to feel the , 
living God within them. In both cases worship is reduced 
sooner or later to those cults in regard to which one wonders 
how the ministers themselves can Iqpk at one another withbut 
laughing. Hence the profound and universal significance of 
the commandment^ “Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above.’’ In democraSy, party convention is, along with spu¬ 
rious patriotism, the most apt to ccmstitute an idol for the use 
of the community, because it appeals to the people at large 
and unites them in th'fe same fetishism, that is to say, it is the 
most apt to lower the ideal of the whole community. 


'J'he citizens, thus mor^dly disarmed by political formalism, 
cannot expect any effectual help outside^themselves; they will 
search in vain elsewhere for guides and advisers, whom they 
need mofe than ever in the impotence and isolation to which 
they are reduced; this formalism has destroyed also the moral 
ascendency of man over man, the ascendency which man exer¬ 
cises over his fellows through his superiority. The individuals 
capable of exerting this influence constitute an element indis¬ 
pensable to good government in any community, but they 
are even more necessary to democracy than to other -regimes. 
Equality of rights cannot make up for the natural inequality 
of brains and character. Again, the authority of leaders 
cannot be wielded unconditionally over men called to politi- 
,cal equUlity. To keep in the right path a democracy then 
has need of guides; but they can only compel adhesion and 
discharge their function if they dbnstitute a natural ^lite in 
the'levelled ranks of society. How to encourage the rise of 
this dlite in public life is one of the fundamental problems 
of democracy. Almost from the advent of demrcraoy a few 
great minds, bent on the renewal of society, caught sight 
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oi the pioblem. Thus, St. Simon and the St. Simonians 
saw that the French Kevolution had dissolved the old spiritual 
power; that in the society sprung from the Bevolution the 
government of the mind had been left vacant; and that the 
spiritual power must be reconstituted on new foundations. 
They realized that the new spiritual power must have its 
source in the perfectly voluntary adhesion of the governed, 
and that it must be based on merit; that the ablest was the 
mad to wield it. <Developing the doctrine of tne master, the St. 
Simonians assigned to the spiritual power not only a place of 
honour in the government of society, but conceded it even the 
4 exclusive right of exercising this government in the temporal, 
as well as in the spiritual sphere, with *an absolute authority 
which was equivalent to tlAt claimed by the Catholic Church, 
and which, in truth, was only a transposition of it. Mixed up 
with the temporal j)Ower, the spiritual power lost its character, 
and this confusion nullified the whole movement of the eman¬ 
cipation of the individual and the citizen. Auguste Comte, 
who was also preoccupied with the organization of the spirit¬ 
ual power, uulik%*the St. Simonians, maintained the separa¬ 
tion between the two powers, — th? purely moral power %nd 
the purely political ppwer. But the founder of Positivism, 
in his turn, managed to organize the spiritual power on the 
same basis as tlie Eoman Church, the authority of which was 
not even absolute enough in hiS eyes. Social renovators, the 
St. Simonians and Auguste Comte sought inspiration in the 
past; they tried to organize by means of authority a world 
called to liberty; the select few, the “ intellSctual superiors,” 
as Comte called them, entrusted with the direction of men’s 
minds, were to form only a hierarchy of despots. 

Democratic practice, founded on the convention of parties, 
offered no better solution of fhe problem. Out of hatred of 
the aristocratic leadership, or considered by it as such, which 
it found in possession, it endeavoured to .regulate even the- 
exercise of influence in political society, and succeeded only 
in driving personal ascendency out of public life, that is to 
say, solved the problem the wrong way. The formalism iiftrcv. 
duoed by it subordinated the exercise of fhe action of man 
on man to eNterpal criteria, which disqualifled character and 
knowledge. Se^ponded by democratic prejudice, which requires 

* VOL.lt —2t 
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as rulers “plain men like all the‘rest of us,” it put forward 
mediocrity and incapacity, when it did not enforce the rule of 
notorious robbers, for the simple reason that they represented 
the “ party,” and that the “cause ” was j)aramdant. Thus re¬ 
pressed, the natural demand for leaders of men asserted itself 
notwithstanding, and sought satisfaction by indirect channels. 
Under the auspices of democratic formalism itself, the repre¬ 
sentative party organization which it built up gave birth to an 
illegitimate personal government—jthe bosses. Their leader¬ 
ship, uptrammelled by mere forms, but also by moral respon¬ 
sibility, proves a mischievous one, and “mugwumps,” without 
a mandate, rise against them. “ Self-appointed committees ” 
are formed, civic leagues are organized. Once more it is a 
personal power, the negation of democratic formalism, that 
these volunteers bring forward against the public malefactors 
sheltered behind pafcy convention. And the people, who at 
first accepted the bosses, follow the mugwumps in momenta 
of distress. It is the old cry, as Carlyle says: “ Guide me, 
govern me; I am mad and miserable, I cannot guide myself I ” 
But it is not despots, after the heart of the Carlyles and the 
Auguste Comtes, that the'ipeople want; it is not for this that 
they overthrew the old regime; they want men. 

Now, men cannot be found, or cannot be found in sufBcient 
numbers; where the feeling of personal responsibility is weak¬ 
ened, where individual will and initiative are enfeebled, where 
the moral liberty of opinion is impaired, where the ideal is 
only a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. The spring 
of human personality once relaxed, it can be replaced only 
by a mechanical motor; and people try to make up fa" moral 
effort by machinery. Centralization, however harmful to local 
autonomy, is thereupon welcomed; the State is relied oh, its 
regulation is accepted or applied for; new laws are constantly 
demanded because, in order to comply with the old ones, a 
moral flffort would be required, whereas to obtain new laws it 
is enough to turn the handle of the legislative machine. A 
fetichistio property is fondly attributed to it; the State has 
hut" to lay its hands on this or that sore of the body politic, 
and it will heal of itself. “ Legalize ” — that is the panacea 
which for some time past has been cried up, ip and out of 
season, in the greatest democracy of the world, liegalize the 
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voting-paper, and corruption will disappear, and the political 
pirates will hide their heads; legalize the primaries, and civic 
indifference will give place to public spirit. The confusion 
produced,in Aen’s nynds by this faith in legal machinery has 
even just reached the point of demanding quite seriously that 
the State should take in the political parties in order to render 
them harmless, that it' should make them component parts of 
its own mechanism. "Where the sphere of the machinery of 
thi State comesf to an end, it is madd up for by extra-legal 
automatism, established by convention: a blind obedience is 
yielded to conventions which are taken ^r realities; duty is 
held to lie in external conformism; cer^in men are followed, 
not in consequence of their intrinsic worth, moral and intel¬ 
lectual, but because they Sre the embodiment of conventional 
conformity. Government thus tends ^to become mechanical 
instead of ^rsongl. 

It is into one or the other of these two categories, in fact, 
that all political systems are resolvable. The classic division 
of forms of government, which has been in vogue since Aris¬ 
totle’s day, with* more or less important variations, has had 
its scholastic, and even its politidhl utility, but it no logger 
corresponds, if it hgs ever corresponded, to the reality of 
things. This or that monarchical government is in no way 
distinguishable from a republican government, save as regards 
the title and the mode of ap{Iointment of the nominal head 
of the State. Again, a government that goes by the name of 
democratic may walk in the paths of .an absolute government. 
The forms of governments do not betoken tHeir special nature 
any more than costume indicates the rank of those that wear 
it, as it did in the old days when the dress distinguished the 
nobleman from the commoner, the bourgeois from the peasant. 
The safae progress of brummdgem civilization which has lev¬ 
elled costume has popularized the apparently most advanced 
forms of government, while naaking them often an infposture. 
The traditional classifications are, in reality, all based on 
external signs, especially on the distribution of the sover¬ 
eignty or on that of the powers. No doubt, Kant contributed 
a very important correction by establishiifg a difference be¬ 
tween the ‘fcfoijn of the sovereignty” and the “form of the 
government,” ^ie Form der Beherrschung (forma imperii) and 
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die Begierungsart (forma regiminis). The first classifies gor- 
ernments according to the number of the persons who hold the 
sovereignty (autocracy, aristocracy, and democracy), while the 
second classifies them by the manner in 'v^ich th^ State makes 
use of its power: they are republican or despotic according as 
the executive power is separated from the legislative or mixed 
up with it. This distinction, a more profound one, which was 
drawn by the author of Zum ewigen Frieden, and which aims 
at the mode in which "power is exercised, dotes not, however, 
go beyond the organization of government; it reaches the 
latter’s internal str^^cture, but it is still forms of government 
that are in question, and not its essence, however close may 
be the correlation between them. What really distinguishes 
the different regimes is the way in -Which they work; and this 
depends not only on the governmental machinery, but also, 
and above all, on the motive power and the ^manner in which 
it is applied. This motive power, represented by the indi¬ 
vidual, manifests itself in two aspects, according as human 
personality is conscious of itself, of its rights, and of its 
duties, or according as the. human being‘'fs reduced to a 
chattel, to an instrument? In the first case government is 
personal and responsible; in the second- it is mechanical and 
devoid of responsibility. 

These are the two extreme types between which the govern¬ 
ment of human societies oscillktes, approximating now to the 
one, now to the other, according as the one or the other is the 
predominant trait of its necessarily composite character. For 
the so-called simple forms of government, as ppposed to mixed 
governments, is yet another of those scholastic conceptions 
which constitute almost the whole stock-in-trade of the tra¬ 
ditional political philosophy. It does not correspond to the 
reality of things, even from the standpoint of the archit’eotonio 
classification of governments according to the organization 
of the ^preme power, as has been already remarked in the 
eighteenth century, by Eousseau * and by Paley.* The char¬ 
acter of governments is composite’, because that of the indi- 
■vaduals who conduct them, and of the communities in which 

r 

i<* Properly speakinK there is do such thing as a simply goTemment'* 
{Contrat Social, Book III, ch. 7). ‘ 

• Mordt and Political Philosophy, Part VI, ch. 6. 
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they are carried on, is composite. All possess a personal 
element and a mechanical element, and they are distinguish¬ 
able only by the distribution of these elements. The more 
individuality iS developed and asserts itself in a political 
community, ftnd the greater the number of those in whom it 
is capable of asserting itself, the nearer does this community 
approximate to the first type of government, because the mem¬ 
bers of it, and in particular tlie rulers, are in that ease more 
inclined to respeck the rights and the wamts of their fellow- 
citizens, in other words, are more effectively held to ijpspon- 
sibility. On the other hand, wherever the great mass of 
citizens are unable to assert their personality, the rulers 
manage them as they please, like puppefe, or consider them 
•as an instrument for tlieir own use; while in their own case 
responsibility disappears, or dwindles, and their personal¬ 
ity, morally aieteriorated, is reduced to'its elementary, its 
crude nature. Their relations with tlie ruled, incapable of 
being determined by the action of man on man, of mind on 
mind, are determined onl^ by mechanical impulses. The 
power wielded by* them, therefor<j, in these conditions, is a 
gross personal power, of the kind ^hat every-day langua|p 
describes by the simple words “personal power,” which have, 
consequently, received an invidious accejrtation as being 
synonymous with absolutism. To remedy the evils 6 f irre¬ 
sponsible, or insufficiently responsible personal power, the 
representative regime was introduced or extended, not because 
it possessed an intrinsic efficacy, —it has none, —but because 
it enabled the citizens to take cognizance of* themselves, to 
'assert th«ir individuality, and, in consequence, to establish or 
strengthen the responsibility of the rulers. Now, it is these 
results that party convention attacks, and mechanical govern¬ 
ment driven out at one door, "to make way for responsible 
government, is re-entering by another. 

With it are necessarily retuijiing the 0I4 abuses a^well, 
in somewhat new forms, more in keeping with contemporary 
civilization. They consist mJt so much in direct attacks on 
the person and property, as in indirect exploitation of tlhe 
•public weal for the benefit of selfish passions and private 
interests. Tl*By easily get a footing because, just as in 
the old days, th^ attention of the citizens, reduced to inert 
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instruments, is lulled to rest. They creep in unobserved 
all the more readily that they are screened by the political 
parties whose flag corers them and conceals them from the 
bulk of the adherents of the party. The protectionist greed 
of the manufacturers, who try to mulct the consimer through¬ 
out the country for their own gain, shelters itself behind 
the party as quietly and as successfully as the appetites 
of a King in a municipality. At the same time that it 
protects their schemes, party conformism ,,ensures them the 
co-operation or the connivance of the depositaries of public 
authority. Character and personal merit generally having 
been disqualified hy the application of the external criterion 
of conformity to the' selection of men, the public service lies 
open to persons who are readji— some through weakness, ^ 
others from interest — to betray the public weal, and even to 
make themselves the agents or the prime movers of the most 
shameless corruption, of the kind described by a New York 
paper in the terms already quoted above: “ The government 
of the city, in fact, became a hu^e market; the officers might 
as well have sat at little tables and sold the-ir wares openly.” * 

VIII 

In helping to instal or reinstal corruption in public life, 
party formalism has reached the extreme limits of its action, 
which has been one long degradation of democratic government. 

It has added to all the difficulties of that rdgime; it has aggra¬ 
vated them, as -it were, deliberately. It found itself face to 
face with a series of problems which cortfronted d^imooratic- 
government; how to counteract the want of public spirit pecul¬ 
iar to democracies; how to check the general cowardice which 
characterizes them; how to transform fear into a sense of the 
moral responsibility which would bring the power of social 
intimidation to ite maximum of elevation and, consequently, 
of efficiency; how to temper the despotism of public opinion, 
to protect minorities against Majorities, and, in general, to 
strengthen the individual as against tj^e sovereign multitude; 
how to promote the rise in democracy of an flite to guide it;. 
how to prevent the ideal, which is its life-bloo;!, from wasting 

1 See above, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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away; how, in a word, to maintain and develop its living 
forces and not to allow the democratic regime to sink into an 
automatic contrivance without a soul and without a conscience, 
which would orily fall ijn easier prey to selfish appetites and 
ambitions. A.11 these problems pai-ty formalism has solved 
the. wrong way, or it has increased the gradient of the incline 
down which these difliculties were pushing democracy. It has 
repressed the individual and lowered the standard of political 
society; it has deadened individual responsibility, put a pre¬ 
mium on cowardice in public life, obstructed the free aourse 
of opinion, while leaving the individual defenceless against it, 
debased the ideal, degraded public moral^, and reduced the 
citizen to a helpless instrument, which all those who exploit 
4 ibe public interest may manipulate as they please. 

No doubt these results, which are the culminating point of 
the formalism instituted by party convention and kept up by , 
a permanent organization, have not all manifested themselves 
in their complete logichl fulness. Even in America the havoc 
wrought by the Caucus regime has not reached its furthest 
limits. If TammsBtiy Hall is in tlje United States, it is not 
the United States. Besides, the .American Republic ha^ 
found itself placed in exceptional conditions, which absorbed 
the moral energy of the nation and made it acquiesce blindly 
in political formalism and endure all its consequences, includ¬ 
ing even political corruption, without murmuring. But these, 
so to speak, unique conditions have but encouraged the evil, 
which would have arisen without them, ^nd which was due to 
more general and less fortuitous causes. Party fegularity, sys- 
4»maticaliy injected* into a democratic society with an instru¬ 
ment as highly perfected and of such approved democratic make 
as the 'Caucus, constitutes of itself a virus strong enough to 
poison the blood of a comraunify; the rapidity and intensity 
alone with which its effects will be manifested may vary accord¬ 
ing to the special environment and the more ot lees propitious 
conjunctures. The experience furnished by England, however 
short and however different in kind, confirms more than it 
contradicts this conclusion: when one returns to it after the 
Study of America, one recognizes in the fornf of symptoms, 
of more or les» remote, but still distinct indications, a num¬ 
ber of pathological phenomena of the American practice, un- 
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folding themselves with a lemarkable logical sequence. This 
result was foreseen to a certain extent, although the cause was 
perhaps not very clearly realized. When the Caucus took up 
its abode in England, an American, on a visit<4o that country, 
said: “You are afraid of the cattle plague coming among you ” 
(it was in 1878 when the rinderpest was threatening the coun¬ 
try). “That is nothing. But if you find any one importing 
into England the organization of the ‘caucus,’ slaughter him 
at the very first outport. Bury him deep In quicklime in the 
biggest pit you can dig; for if the disease he brings once gets 
a foothold in your political life, it will make it rotten through 
and through, until it becomes an abomination unto all men.” 
Commenting on theke remarks, the Times recognized the justice 
of them, and added: “ There is nc magic in the English nature 
to keep us free from the evils to which politics in the United 
States has succumbed.” ‘ The sponsors of the English Caucus, 
with Mr. Chamberlain at their head, thought they had suc¬ 
cessfully met these apprehensions when they pointed out that 
the class of professional politicikns did not exist in England, 
and that the change of ofdpe-holders folldM ing on the change 
pf the party in power wfiS not the custom there as in America. 
They appear to have had no inkling that these phenomena of 
American public life were not so much the cause of the evil, as 
its efflots or its contributories; that political corruption does not 
consist solely of material corruption; that one can pervert the 
mind of a nation and lead it to degradation without making 
money thereby. It is not even necessary to be a self-seeker 
and a busy-body, to achieve this; one may even be animated 
with the purest intentions. In this connlction it ia enough tt 
recall the episode, related in its proper place, of the struggle 
between the Liberal Association of Hewcastle-on-Tyne and 
Joseph Cowen. It furnished a singularly eloquent demon¬ 
stration of the way in which party conformism acts on men’s 
minds, eloquent not only from Coweu’s personality, but still 
more from that of his opponents, who were led by an excel¬ 
lent citizen, whose ardour wad equalled only by his disinter¬ 
estedness. That, however, did not prevent this excellent 
citizen and hik lieutenants from helping, in spite of then>- 
selves, but to the best of their ability, to ^ush the young 
> nme$ of 3Ut July. 1870.’^ 
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democracy of England down the incline which leads to the 
surrender of the conscience and the mind of the citizen; for, 
once more, “there is no magic in the English nature,” no more 
than in any othSr. , 

It is the general characteristic of conformism to lead to 
the enslavement of the mind, and political formalism has not 
been alone in producing' this result. Social convention and 
religious convention have also always tended in this direction, 
and, In degrees wMch diffes according to'the special environ¬ 
ments, are still influencing societies. But it is political for¬ 
malism that is the protagonist in public life e^i): the present day. 
The democratic movement has, in a way, Jeft it in possession 
of the field, by driving social and religious conformisq from 
•public life into the seclusion*of private life; and it has rejuve¬ 
nated, or modernized political formalism, ^y providing it with 
a new stock "of conventions, in the front rank of which is 
party convention. Installed in the very heart of the demo¬ 
cratic system, formalism by^its action completely justifies the 
saying that there is nothing new under the sun. It is the 
never-ending war *on the liberty of the human mind and on 
the dignity of the human being that it wages. It is only^ 
new aspect which it prusents of the old tyranny that fastens 
on humanity and that does but vary its forms, but reappear 
in different shapes, — tyranny of priests, tyranny of rulers, 
tyranny of nobles, tyranny of caste, of nationality, of race, 
etc. In vain is it supposed at certain moments to have 
been overthrown, the heads of the hydra are ever ready to 
spring up again, ^nd there is no possibility, it would ap¬ 
pear, of cutting off all of them at once; the general idea of 
liberty has infinite difficulty in gaining acceptance; it is of 
no ava'il to bring home to the universal conscience that there 
is but one justice, one equity,* one humanity; as soon as a 
new application of the principle presents itself, the lesson is 
forgotten, and the demonstratioik has to be begun over again. 
It may be that this will be so for all time, and that, on pain 
of moral suicide, the time-honoured struggle for the defenpe 
of the liberty of the nrind and the dignity of man will have 
to be unceasingly renewed. * 

This struggle, srhich is becoming more easy, from a certain 
point of view,* eying to the spread of enlightenment, is, on 
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the other hand, more difficult to cany on tbaa fomerly; the 
enemy of liberty has donned its armour, and its champions 
often find it hard to recognise him and to recognize one another 
whereas in the old days, when he proclaimed Is his sole motto 
credo quia absurdum, no confusion was possible,* and all those 
who took their stand on reason and liberty ranged themselves 
against him to a man. Besides, the economy of the forces of 
the combatants has changed, as in real war, sine.e the iptroduc- 
tion of large masses of men on, the battlefield. Fonberly, 
whezvthe public mind was embodied in a caste or a priTilege<l 
class, one could set up against its corruption the virgin social 
strata, which constituted an untilled moral soil capable of 
yielding a more generous crop. The “people,” denied access 
to social and political influence,'were, to some extent, looked 
on as the Germans of Tacitus, rude, but full of native vigour, 
in contrast to the refined and effeminate Romans^. This popu¬ 
lar reserve is no longer intact; it is contaminated as well, 
owing to the democratic rdgime, which has taken it into the 
political machinery, and to the progress of that surface civil* 
ization which gives a wide currency to dll conventions, from 
fhose of the toilette dortu to those of the moral sphere. True, 
the masses are not less accessible to rpason than the so-called 
upper classes; but, pending their submission to it, they 
increase the active force of ignorance and of prejudice which 
liberty has to combat, and provide those who control that force 
with positions of all the greater strength that the popular 
adhesion appears to be conscious and almost deliberate. 

Political formalism, which relies more than any other, 
in the modern State, on liberty and on the power of the'' 
masses, is, consequently, the most difficult to combat, and 
the most pregnant with dangers for democracy. Party formal¬ 
ism brings these difficulties abd these dangers to their highest 
pitch because to the moral constraint wielded by party conven¬ 
tion,‘under the mask of libei^y, it adds the strength of organ-, 
ization. Organization gives substiince to convention, brings 
out its latent power, intensiflek it, and makes it produce the 
maximum of its effect. It introduces discipline, which thrusts 
back consciench and private judgment, stifles the spirit of 
criticism, independence of thought, and the*oitizen’s spon¬ 
taneity of action. Its fixed cadre- confine opinion as within 
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a prison. The play of its machinery, which is necessarily . 
uniform and rigid, reduces opinion to a dead level. It starts 
opinion in a factitious way, and perverts its movements or, 
what comes the s^e thing, represents them in a false 
light. Sledded with the party, the permanent organization 
from a means becomes an end. The integrity of its cadres, 
the apparent unity of the party, becomes the supreme pre¬ 
occupation to which everything is, in the long run, subordi¬ 
nated, — principles, persQpal convictions, dictates of public 
morality, and even those of private morality. The pp-keep 
of the complicated machinery of the organization, which 
demands daily care, compels the acceptance of the more or 
less interested services of the professiofials; and as the suc¬ 
cess of the party dependsaon their “work,” they acquire an 
important or even predominant position in it, which, sooner 
or later, delivers the party into their hdhds and enables them 
to exploit it in one way or another, and, under cover of it, to 
lay hand even on thfe public interest. The more perfect the 
organization at the dispos&l of party convention is, the better 
it accomplishes Hhese results, ^hat is to say, the more it 
demoralizes the party and lowers public life. But, on |he 
other hand, to maintain themselves, the parties have more 
and more need of a strong organization, which alone can make 
up for the nullity of the convention on which they reSt. The 
upshot, then, is a vicious circh^. What is the issue from it? 
Is nothing left, then, but to give up forming parties? By no 
means. 

. IX 

• 

The growing complexity of social life has rendered more 
necessary than ever the union of individual efforts. The 
development of political life,* by calling on every citizen to 
share in the government, obliges him to conje to an understand¬ 
ing with his fellow-citizens jn order to (discharge Ms civic 
duty. In a word, the realization by each man of his objects in 
society and in the State infplies co-operation, and this is not 
possible without organization. But because organization ia 
necessary to attain an object by means of common efforts, 
it does not follow that it justifies the moral servitude of man 
and the degradation of public life. Der Oott der Eisen wactisen 
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liesa der woUte keine Kneokte.^ Organization must serve, not to 
lower the individual, but to enhance his strength, not to absorb 
his personality, but to enable him to assert himself more 
effectively. The combinations of citizens for a political end, 
which are called “parties,” are indis^nsable T#herever,the 
citizen has the right and the duty to speak his mind and to 
act; but party must cease to be an instrument of tyranny and 
corruption, and must be restored to its proper function. * 

According to Burke’s well-knoufn formula, a party is “a 
body of men united for promoting, by their joint endeavours, 
the national interest upon some particular principle in which 
they are all agreed.” However elastic may be this definition 
given by the great champion of the party system, it assigns to 
party very precise limits: party is a special combination, its 
basis is agreement on a particular principle, and its end is the 
realization of an object or objects of public interest. These 
limits have been exceeded in practice. The struggles which 
had to be carried on in Bngland for liberty before representa¬ 
tive government became a realityj as well as the rivalries of 
the great families, gave rise, to the formatfcu of parties, and 
led them to make the possession of power their objective. 
The exercise of power by the victorious ,party was not intended 
only to gratify ambition and greed, but was necessary as the 
sole meUns of ensuring the triumph in practical life of the 
conception of public policy represented by that party. The 
antagonism which existed between the conceptions embodied 
by the parties affected the very foundations of political 
society, it was so profound, and the passions of the parties 
were, consequently, so violent and so irreconcilable, that even 
after the victory, in time of peace so to speak, the conquest 
had to be defended as in time of war; one or other of the two 
parties had to hold the citadel of the State in order to overawe 
the opponent and secure the untrammelled application of the 
fnudanlental principles of the public policy which it supported. 
But soon these principles were recognized by every one; they 
BO longer were in danger from a!ay party, for they had sunk 
.intd the national conscience and were, protected by a new power 
which had arisen <n the meantime and which all parties thence¬ 
forth humbly invoked — the power of opinion. While guaran- 

> The God who oreated Iron dU oot mean men to be tlavee. — Abxdt. 
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teeing to every citizen the enjoyment of liberty, the new con¬ 
stitutional order placed at his disposal the means of pursuing 
political aims and of attaining them without having to seize 
on power for ^his pujpose: it was enough to appeal to public 
opinion anJ to win it over to his cause. 

.However, the parties which had tasted power had little notion 
of giving it up, and by a tacit agreement they wielded it alter- 
nTitely, according to the changing fortunes of their contests. 
Thrf confusion, at first unavoidable, between party conceived 
as a combination of free citizens pursuing a politicals object, 
and party as a troop storming the heights of power in order to 
divide the spoils, was perpetuated. “Arty government” 
became a regular institution. Its legitimacy and its necessity 
were accepted as a political dogma owing to the very human 
tendency to cloak selfish aspirations under considerations of 
the general* interest, and to that common philosophy which 
always professed, even before Hegel, that everything which is 
real is rational. On the Continent, where English institutions 
and the real springs of tfie regime of liberty enjoyed by the 
English have ne^^ been clearly understood, people hastened, 
on the introduction of the representative system, to borijjw 
from England the moujd in which an accident had cast liberty, 
and it was adopted as the very essence of free institutions. 
The mistake was all the more natural that in almost every con¬ 
tinental country the struggles f6r liberty were far from being 
at an end, and that things were still in that transitional phase 
when the old regime had fallen without the new one having 
taken firm root, apd when a fresh attack frotn the conquered 
reactionary forces was still to be apprehended. But in 
countries such as England or the United States, where the 
democratic regime is established beyond dispute, and liberty 
occupies an unassailable position, the tenure of power by a 
party which entrenches itself in it as in a fortress has become 
an anachronism, and the pretended necessity of this Aimina- 
tion of the party, in order to make the political principles of 
the majority prevail in the ^vernment, is no longer aught but 
a pure convention, no* to say an imposition. That there are. 
still countries in which democratic institutidbs are as yet im¬ 
perfectly consolidated, are even only a make-believe, and 
whene, consequently, the seizure of power is the condition of 
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liberty, is uadeniable. But it is not on these countries, which 
have still to serve their apprenticeship in democracy, that the 
methods of democratic government should be modelled; the 
transitional must not be taken as a pattern for Ifoe definitive. 
In a country which has already achieved liberty the formula 
attributed to Gambetta, “ One can only govern with one’s own 
party,” is as meaningless as would be the formula, “One can 
only go to law before one’s own judges.” Moreover, did not 
Gambetta himself, after the definitive trium|di of the Kepub- 
lic, an4 once he had come into power, think it right and 
expedient to depart from this rule and to bestow the most 
important posts in the foreign office and war office on 
political opponents ? '■ His party, bred in the narrow school 
of the formula, could not forgiveihim the broadmindedness 
with which he tried to emancipate himself therefrom; they 
punished him for it bjf driving him from power. . 

How, in fact, will it be possible heneefo'rth to justify the 
maxim which lays down that “ one can only govern with one’s 
party?” The task of government? comprises two functions 
— to make laws and to exeeufje them. The dDforcement of the 
laws lies, by its very natuye, outside all divergence of politi¬ 
cal principles; there cannot be several conceptions or several 
ways of executing the laws under a rdgime which is not one 
of mere Arbitrariness. Wherever liberty reigns, the advent of 
a party to power, whatever it* may be, cannot add to or sub¬ 
tract from the liberties of the citizens or the security of their 
persons and their property. In Kngland, for instance, when 
the Tories are at* the helm, are liberty of the press, freedom 
of conscience, the right of meeting and of asBociation,.in any 
degree less than under a Liberal Ministry? Hoes the Habeas 
Corpus Act cease to be respected? A Liberal government 
which takes the place of a Tory government has neither 
chains to break nor bonds to loose. In the United States, a 
citizen ts as much Jhis own masf;er under a Bepublican as under 
a Democratic administration. Even in the only province where 
the executive is at liberty to impaM a special direction to its 
activity, in that of foreign policy, governments, to whatever 
party they belong, find themselves obliged, by the force of 
things, to follow the same line of conduct. Thus, in England, 
Tory and Liberal Ministries scarcely differ'in their toxfiiga 
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policy. Even in France, under the third Bepublic, in which 
Ministries succeed each other with kaleidoscopic rapidity, 
foreign policy does not vary. There does not appear, there¬ 
fore, to be ahy rea8<^ why the exercise of the executive power 
should belong to one party more than to another. It demands 
.only honest and capable ^ministrators. To keep them in the 
path of duty there is henceforth an authority far more power- 
' ful than that of a dominant party — opinion, armed with the 
irresistible weapon of publicity, in the' press, on the platform, * 
in parliament. And if there is at the present day^anything 
which screens the representatives of the executive from the 
responsibility to which the fierce light of publicity exposes 
them, it is too often the dominant party, of which these repre¬ 
sentatives are, under the Existing system, the liegemen rather 
than servants of the whole nation. 

If, however, ^he executive function of government cannot 
be a source of dissension to the citizens, it is not so with the 
discharge of its legislative function. The divergences which 
tend to split the community into different camps are natural, 
necessary, and^i^neficial here. .The more the rdgime of liberty 
is firmly established in a countrjt, the more do these ^ver- 
gences arise spontai^eously, and the more it is necessary, in 
order to give them a solution, that the citizens should form 
combinations and groups, and do battle with all tl'e weapons 
which liberty places at their' disposal. But why should the 
stake of these contests be power? Power can only be obtained 
by getting a majority; but if one has the majority on one’s 
side, it is suffic^nt to carry the desired reform or to prevent 
that which is dreaded. Thanks to the regime of popular 
sovereignty, it is easy to bring about the most sweeping 
changes in the legal sphere without any need for anxiety 
about the attitude of the exfioutive power: whether it will or 
no, it is bound to submit; whereas in non-popular regimes 
one must step over the bodieskof the holders of power*and take 
their place in order to obtain a change in the established order. 
If, for instance, in a country which lives under the economic 
regime of free trade; the protectionists wish to put an end to 
it, they have but to start an active propa^nda in the country 
for the formation of a protectionist party, and as soon as they 
have obtainec^ a majority in tue parliament, the latter will 
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pass as high a customs tariff as it likes. The representatives 
of the executive, even if they are all free-traders to a man, 
will evidently not refuse to order the collection of or to collect 
the new customs duties. And if the prol^ectionidt j^arty was 
bent, nevertheless, on seizing power, this would evidently be 
for an object other than the triumph of protectionist ideas, 
that triumph being already assured. It would be seeking 
power for the sake of power itself only. Once in possession of 
it, its main preoccupatibn would be to keep itself there; anti 
it could sv'oceed in this only by bringing in its train all the 
evils engendered, as we have seen, by the present party system. 

That these evils necessarily spring from the exercise of power 
proposed ^ the end amf aim of party, is capable of mathemat¬ 
ical proof, so to speak. To win or hold power, the party is 
obliged to provide itself with a permanent organization. This 
cannot be formed and kept up without the help of professionals. 
As the latter liave to be rewarded in some mode or other, the 
party is induced to lay hand for this purpose on public offices, 
of which it makes an electoral coin, and to traffic in the 
influence procured by power iu yet other wayS, from the ap¬ 
parently harmless beBtowal.*of honorary titles down to the 
concession of public works, of contracts, of “ franchises ”; and 
extending even to the stay of criminal proceedings, to the 
remission of fines and penalties, to the passing of laws for 
the benefit of private interests.' To prevent the great mass 
of adherents on whom rests the power of the party from 
escaping it, their minds and their wills must be inveigled by 
every kind of device. As the parties are no Ipnger cemented 
by principles and ideas, once the question or questions ^hich 
had divided them are settled, they have recourse to mechanical 
cohesion: they unite their contiiments in a superstitious re¬ 
spect for pure forms, in a fetish-like worship of the “party,” 
inculcate ^ loyalty to its name and style, and thus establish a 
moral mortmain over men’s mkids. The right of private 
judgment and the independence of^the conscience are a per¬ 
petual menace to their ascendency, just as under the rdgime 
of" a despot, and the parties try to stifle them as a despot would 
— they only adopt other means. They stereotype opinion in 
creeds which enforce on it a rigid discipline, tl^ey Conceal the 
divergences of views that arise by composite programmes-in 
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which the most varied problems are jumbled together, which 
promise everything to everybody, which reconcile contradic¬ 
tion by rhetorical artihces, masterpieces of shuffling and hum¬ 
bug. Thos« electors who are in agreement with the party on 
a single point of ife programme only are obliged, in order to 
get that point carried, to vote for all the rest, in spite of 
their convictions. The national verdict is perverted, the 
aim of representative government is missed; but the party 
cannot capture, its positions or keep them otherwise. To the • 
moral tyranny of political prejudice, to subterfuge, to de¬ 
ception, it is also obliged too often, not to say always, to 
add the weapon of corruption. Succeed is obtainable on no 
other terms. And as it is the supremfi end, it justifies every¬ 
thing, even in the eyes »of honest people. In order not to 
jeopardize the party, they consent to throw over received 
morality, .^gree to all kinds of disorecfltable transactions, and 
accept co-operatdrs and associates of every description. Under 
the pressure of the*pretended interests of the party, the maxim 
omnia aervUiter pro domUlatione obtains an application and an 
extension whiels would have .disconcerted Tacitus himself. 
The moral and material corruption which the party leaves 
behind it in its pursuit of power penetrates into the furthest 
recesses of public li&: as the domination of the party is never 
complete so long as it does not occupy all the strongbblds of the 
electoral sphere, it introduces politics everywhere with the 
latter’s criterion of “ regularity ” that takes precedence of all 
other qualifications, moral and intellectual; it invades local 
public life, strips it of its character, infeets it with its own 
evil ways. Even the solution of the vital problems of the 
nation is subordinated by tbe parties to the possession of 
power; they play heads and tails with these problems, they 
put forward some and thrust back others according as they 
seem likely to conciliate or estrange the majority of the day. 
While assuming various forps and aspects aocordifig to the 
different environments ^nd conjunctures, this demoralizing 
action is the inevitable pAialty for the exercise of power by 
a party and for the permanent existence of the party— these 
two concomitant and almost convertible causes. As soon as a 
party, wer%it created for the noblest object, perpetuates itself, 
it tends inevitably towards power, and as soon as it makes that 
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its end, its master passion is to maintain itself against all 
opposition, with no scruple as to the means. It is enough to 
recall the career of the Bepublican party which was founded by 
the Lincolns to combat slaveholding, and which, tfrom having 
perpetuated itself after it had solved the problem of slavery, 
became a hotbed of corruption. The demoralizing action of a 
permanent party is spread and accentuated in proportion as 
it becomes destitute of principles, and as the line of demarca¬ 
tion which separates it from the rival parties*, grows fainter. 
And the l^igher the penalty that has to be paid, the more useless 
does it become if we admit, as I have Just shown, that party 
government is not, or is no longer, necessary to realize the 
objects of a free governbaent. 


X 

This being so, is not the solution demanded by the problem 
of parties an obvious one? Does it not odnsist in discarding 
the use of permanent parties with power as their end, and in 
restoring and reserving to party, its essential cBah'acterof a com- 
bina^on of citizens formed jtpecially for a particular political 
issue? This solution would strip party,of its object, which 
had only a temporary and accidental political value, and 
would reirtstate it in the function which is its perpetual raiaoti 
d’etre. Party as a general contractor for the numerous and 
varied problems present and to come, awaiting solution, would 
give place to special organizations, limited to particular 
objects. It would'cease to be a medley of g^ups and indi¬ 
viduals united by a fictitious agreement, and would constitute 
an association, the homogeneity of which would be ensured by 
its single aim. Party holding its members, once they have 
joined it, in a vice-like grasp wouM give place to combinations 
forming and re-forming spontaneously, according to the chang¬ 
ing probfems of life und the play of opinion brought about 
thereby. Citizens who part company on one question would 
join forces on another. * 

The' change in methods of political' action which would be 
effected on this baiis would entirely remodel the working of 
democratic government. It would more or less (profoundly 
affect the solution of most of tfie problems 'which we have 
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rience that has been gained of democracy, and it would open 
new horizons to political speculation itself. 

The new mathod will begin by striking at the first conditions 
of the oorJMption an!l the tyranny engendered by the present 
party regime. It will inevitably shake their material founda¬ 
tion, which is the permanence of organization, and their 
moral foundation, which is the conformism of the adherents. 
The temporai'y a^id speciaj cliaracter of -the parties created on 
the new method will not permit of the enrolment an^ main¬ 
tenance of those standing armies with whose help power was 
won and exploited. On the other hand,'*as the new parties 
will be only organizations limited to a Articular issue and to 
the period of time necessary to settle it, party “ re^arity ” 
will no longer have an object: a permanent homage cannot be 
paid to whsi.t is transitory. Organized* ad hoc, party will no 
longer be able to* produce by way of title a sort of apostolic 
successipn or to hang out an old sign which has the power of 
attracting customers.' Ko*longer able to rely on a sentimental 
devotion to its name and style, it will have, in spite of itself, 
so to speak, to rest on the adhesiom of minds and consciences 
to something well defined, to a clearly specified cause, \he 
triumph of which is sought in political life and of which it 
will constitute itself the champion. Thus enlisted itr the ex¬ 
clusive service of that cause, porty organization will revert to 
its function of means and will cease to be an end; formerly 
a tyrannical master, it will have to become a docile servant. 

lly giving the citizen this new basis of» action, the new 
method will allo^, and will even compel him to take a less 
passive part in the government, to discharge his civic duties 
in a'more conscious way. Instead of giving a wholesale and 
anticipatory adhesion to a single organization and to the direc¬ 
tion which it will impart to all the political problems that may 
arise, the citizen will be enabjed and obliged to make up his 
mind on each of the great questions that will divide public 
opinion. By joining one of the parties which will be formed 
on this occasion, he vsill know exactly what he wants, wSat is 
the issue, to what he gives his adhesion, where he is going, 
and how farjhe will go. The aim of the association being oir- 
cun^cribed, he 'frill be able to follow the efforts made to r^ize 
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it; his attention, no longer distracted by the multiplicity of 
objects with which a party burdens itself under the present 
system, will be concentrated, and will not weary so quickly. 
Again, the limited task of this association willnot allow the 
citizen to go to sleep, so to speak, on the adhesion which he has 
given it. New problems will appeal to him, new parties will 
be formed to solve them, and he will have to decide what atti¬ 
tude he should take up with regard to them. He will be forced 
to examine his conscience oftener than he does now. He has 
associatfid himself, for instance, with a party which aims at 
the separation of Church and State; but thereupon a new 
problem rises on thS political horizon, the protection by cus¬ 
toms duties of agriculture or of the national industries, or, 
again, the reg^ulation of labour, in the form of the “eight 
hours’ question ” or in some other shape. The elector will no 
longer be able, in this'new conjuncture, to “follow.his party” 
automatically; the party formed for the sep'aration of Church 
and State, even if it is not yet dissolved, "would be unable to 
give him a lead, for its members, uAited on the question of a 
State Church, hold opposite vjiews on the “ tight hours’ ques- 
tioq.” The elector will t^^refore be obliged to form an opin¬ 
ion, or a tentative opinion, in order to, know what par^ he 
shall join this time, that which is opposed to all regulation of 
labour oi'that which supports it. The appeal addressed to the 
elector by the respective organizations on behalf of the cause 
which they represent will be heard far more effectively than, 
under the present r^ime: confronted with a single well-defined 
question, the elector will be able to understand what is said 
to him, whereas now he is not. Those who have conducted 
election campaigns among the masses are unanimous on this 
point, they all agree that it is impossible to make the elec¬ 
tors understand more than one^question at a time, but that, 
on the other hand, if one deals with a single problem and 
takes titrable—on* must take a^eat deal — to explain it well, 
one can drive it into the popular mind; the slums of New 
York and of Chicago themselves likve furnished decisive expe- 
rien^ in this respect. Thus the citizen who nowadays is 
encouraged, and often even compelled, to surrender his judg¬ 
ment, will, on the contrary, be stimulated to exsrcise it; the 
energy of his will and the activity of hie ihind, instea4 of 
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being lulled to rest, will be kept awake. Indolence of mind 
being shaken oft, that of conscience will be so too, for the 
one is connected with the other; the man who seldom exerts 
his mind loses^he habjt of consulting his conscience. A more 
alert intelligence and conscience will yield a stronger sense 
ot individual responsibility. 

This sense will be all the more stimulated that the new 
method will enhance the moral liberty of the citizen to sm 
unrfvalled extent; while strengthening the discipline without 
which no common action demanding the co-operation* of the 
many is possible. The adhesion of the citizen to a single 
issue organization will naturally be undipded and unreserved; 
limited to a particular cause, it will be more intense; bis gaze 
fixed on the one object in tiew, the adherent will follow the 
leader without looking to the right or to^he left. The subor¬ 
dination of ttie egio„which is the end of discipline and the basis 
of all association, will be fully exhibited here, and yet it will be 
for the citizen a sacrifice aj easy as it will be little degrading. 
The absolute subordination of the ego is attainable only by an 
angel or an animal, to borrow the celebrated antithesis of 
Pascal. The new political methodV’ill enable the citizenato 
subordinate his ego as a man. It will never insist on the total 
deposit of his personality in the common stock, ,it will 
require of him partial contributions only, sometimes on one 
occasion, sometimes on another, leaving him always his own 
master for all that does not concern the conjuncture in question. 
Saerifiee demanded by small instalments, so to speak, will 
appear trifling to,the citizen, and he will submit to it with 
devotion as well as discernment. Disoiplihe will be as 
little irksome as degrading to him; strictly limited in its appli¬ 
cation to a particular occasion, it will no longer be able to 
enslave the individual conscience and judgment. 

On the contrary, the limited nature of the pledges g^en by 
the citizen will keep alive his iadependence ef mind like a fire 
which it will not let die out.^ With whatever combination he 
connects himself, he will always be able to differ from^his 
associates on all points other than those which have brought 
' them together. However extensive the common ground on 
which they hitve Jaken their stand, there will remain for ewh 
wiHti n still vastjp area over which his mind can range with 
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all the more freedom that this area will never have fixed limits. 
The limits will recede continually in proportion as the prob¬ 
lems and the persons change; connected in regard to one 
problem with- certain persons, the citizen wilUshake off this 
connection as soon as another problem is involved; and this 
other problem will give him fresh associates, who, in their 
turn, will lose all hold over him as soon as they have another 
object in view, and so on ad infinitum. In this way there 
will be provided for the liberty of the individual mind in- 
numerrble outlets, which will afford it inviolable refuges 
where it may refljct, may regain possession of itself, before 
choosing the route which it will t^e. In a word, as he will 
never wholly surrender himself, the citizen in devoting himself 
will always feel his own master,‘>and will always be able to , 
realize his liberty as a free man. Under the system of per¬ 
manent parties he can do so only as a rebellious slave, and even 
then he recovers his liberty just for a moment; if he shakes off 
the servitude of one party, it is to accept the yoke of another, 
for in the latter as well as in the former he falls immediately, 
as soon as he enters it, into the bondage of^'l’egularity.” The 
new method puts an end,*to this state of moral mortmain, it 
liberates the mind and the conscience. , 

Protected from the moral constraint wielded over him by 
the tradition of “party,” freed from the nightmare of “regu¬ 
larity ” which oppressed his' imagination, the citizen whom 
we have seen cringing to numbers, timorous and cowardly, will 
be able to hold up his head and regain confidence in himself. 
He will not ceaSe to fear the multitude; a_ sociable being, he 
wUl be always haunted by this fear, but the multitude will 
appear less terrifying to him when its forces, instead of being 
concentrated in the universal and perpetual groove of perma¬ 
nent party, will be divided ambng several special and tempo¬ 
rary organizations. The definite nature of these will be 
self-evident to the citizen, and he will find in this demonstra¬ 
tion continually presented to his mind a protection against bis 
owp weakness of character. Respect for the world’s opinion 
will have less hold over him, when ho'knows that he will not 
always have to co-operate with the same persons, that in a new * 
conjuncture he may very well be out of sight andsreaoh of many 
of them. The “majority” will no longer umpire him with a 
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mystic fear when, ceasing to be embodied in a permanent 
organization and to represent the abiding force of unlimited 
numbers, it will appear in its adventitious character, when it 
will be seen to change with the problems, when elements 
which cons^tute the nucleus of the majority in one case will 
be seen to be in a minority in another. In short, the indi¬ 
vidual will be less inclined to bow before the multitude with 
a fatalistic resignation, to surrender his will and his dignity, 
and*will be more stimulated to take cognizance of himself and 
to walk in public life with a firmer step. 

XI 

. The intimidatory power of opinion which democracy has let 
loose will thus find limits marked out for it by the new method 
of political action which the principle of democracy could not 
assign to it. This method will ensure the citizen a greater 
moral autonomy, and by that means will contribute to the 
solution of one of the fundamental problems of democratic 
government — th6 Tlecentralizatiou of the power of opinion. 
The problem of decentralization ha^Jiitherto been considewd 
only in relation to the ^tate, from the standpoint of the legal 
power. A favourite theme of political discussion, brought 
into vogue by the Liberal school, decentralization has*become 
in the long run a subject for academical disquisitions. While 
lances were being broken in its honour, the legal power was 
enveloped,' as it were, by a new power, that of opinion, and 
the exercise of tlje former was subordinated to the latter. 
Henceforth it was the power of opinion which imparted the 
direction, which gave the legal forms their substance, and, 
consequently, its structure was of no less moment than the 
organization of the constituted powers. Now, the power of 
opinion on making its appearance provided itself with ^ighly 
centralized organs — the press* and the permanent parties. 
The dangers which were observed in the centralization of the 
State reappeared in another form, in oases even where they 
were supposed to have*beeu averted by the establishment of 

* a local self-government or of a federative organization into the 
bargain. Th» development of the provincial press was a great 
step towards lib|pration from the tyranny wielded from the 
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centre; but it could only effect decentralization to a slight 
extent, because the permanent parties continued to exist and 
to give the cue to the provincial press as well as to that of the 
capital. In the United States even, where thir clearing of a 
vast continent has brought about, witn the aid'of the tele¬ 
graph, the creation of a powerful local press unparalleled in 
the world, the decentralization of the press is purely nominal, 
so far as the political tendency is concerned. The great 
majority of the newspapers, from Maine to Florida, fronr the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, are under the sway of one or other of 
the two great i)ermanent parties, whose word of command is 
transmitted all along the line. The reader will remember how 
the head-quarters of the American parties manage, by means 
of the patent inside ” practice, to secure the publication of 
the articles they want, even in the prints of the most out-of- 
the-way spots. The' new method of political action which I 
advocate will realize the desired decentralization. It will 
break up the centralizing mould of organized opinion, and will 
ensure the latter, in the form of single issue associations, 
manifold centres from whicli opinion wilKbe projected in its 
various aspects. And iff doing this, it will not only have 
struck at the centralizing forms, bu^ it will have brought 
decentralization even into the political preoccupations tliat 
fill the'life of a community by giving each its autonomy and 
letting it pursue its ends with its own means. While it will 
prevent the congestion of opinion, the new method will allow 
it to reap the full bepefit of the useful side of centralized 
action, namely, 'the unity of control which makes the efforts 
converge towards the common object. • 

The new method, by establishing the principle of autonomy 
in the government of opinion, will not only have the effect of 
tempering the despotism of opinion, of decentralizing its power, 
but it will also enable opinions to come forward with more 
freedcftn and to assert themselves with more sincerity. Instead 
of being jumbled together in an ill-assorted compound and kept 
mechanically in the fixed groovdii of permanent parties, they 
wiA be able to combine and recombiae at will, according to 
their natural affinities, in homogeneous categories. A free* 
trader opposed to the unlimited coinage of silveawill no longer 
be forced to join the protectionist party becd^ the latter faaa 
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thought fit to declare against free coinage. An adherent of 
local veto for the drink traffic will no longer find himself 
obliged to vote for Irish Home Rule, because the parl^ which 
supports Horn* Rule has agreed to take up local veto as well. 
The questidhs on whicJh the electors will have to express their 
opinion being no longer mixed up, everybody will be able to 
express his opinion frankly and unambiguously. Adherents 
and opponents of the specified causes on which the electoral 
battles will be fought wil^J be able to muster separately and 
without confusion; the taking of the popular vote will no longer 
be a conjuring trick; the will of the majority will be elicited 
in a clear and unmistakable manner; it*will no longer be 
necessary to decipher the electoral vAdict as if it were a 
charade or a riddle, its purport will be exactly kndwn. It 
will no longer be possible, after having raised a McKinley to 
the presidency in order to stop the Silv^rites, to take advan¬ 
tage of bis championship of protectionism to assert that the 
country lias given a fresh sanction to this policy by recording 
its votes for this personagS, and to enact a still more prohibi¬ 
tive tariff, a Dingtey tariff. The result of the national delib¬ 
erations will be all the more sincera that the questions at issue 
will not only be raised in a distinct manner, but may al wayS be 
examined for their own sake and not from the standpoint of 
the interests of the “party,” of the consequences that this or 
that solution may have for its welfare, for the prestige of its 
firm, for its future, and I know not what besides. 

Stripped of extraneous considerations and restored to their 
intrinsic importance, political problems will be submitted to 
and developed before public opinion in a more natural, more 
spontaneous way, so to speak, than under the present rdgime, 
in which they are taken up or dropped by a party according as 
they can help or impede it inats race for power. Henceforth 
they will engross opinion to the extent that men’s minds, 
well or ill informed, will be engrossed by ^hem, neitlmr more 
nor less. It will no longer be possible to hustle public opinion 
as under the system of jiertnanent parties, where we see the 
party organizers mo4ify their policy as the manager \)f a 
theatre changes his playbill, introduce at « moment’s notice 
new items igto their programmes, and thrust them on their 
followers by th6 force of party discipline, without giving them 
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time to grasp the first elements of the problem thus suddenly 
raised. Deprived of the factitious support of the title of a 
permanent party, and coming before public opinion in its own 
name, every problem will necessarily have to appeal to it, to 
canvass it at Inore or less length, and tflerefore M advantage, 
whether the solution be a positive or a negative one. This 
means that the methods of political propaganda will change. 
There will be less inducement to resort to those sensational 
practices which aim at the emotioqs and thp senses, because 
they will be of less use. Confronted by a particular question, 
which has to be explained to the multitude, and which in no 
way involves the fhte of a party, politicians will have more 
need to convert men’s‘minds than to take them by storm in the 
hurly-bfirly of the “Chinese business,” which “is styled in 
polite language political education,” to use the expression of 
a dignitary of the American Caucus.* The politiqtl education 
of the masses in the true sense of the word ‘will become possi¬ 
ble. At present it is a<inaterial impossibility, both, in point 
of time and of space. When, frcftn considerations of party 
tactics, a question is sprung ui>on the ]>ublic in view of the 
next election, there is no«time left to convince the electors, 
evin if one wished to do so; all that can be done is to act on 
their imagination, to impress it by noisy proceedings, in order 
to carry* votes.* When the question does not arise unex¬ 
pectedly, when it is not the want of time that is prohibitive, 
then the crowded state of the composite programme of which 
it forms part is an obstacle. A permanent party which has 
set up as general-contractor for the political problems awaiting 
solution is always obliged to deal with sev^al of them at the 
same time. Xow, as John Bright said in a phrase that has 
passed intoaproverb, “You cannot get twenty wagons at'once 
through Temple Bar.” We have seen the very par^ which 
professes, and with sincerity, the greatest zeal for political 

I See AwTe, Vol. II,ji. .T66. , 

* This U wbet wu exld to me in to nutny wards, at the befioiilng at the 
praetdeatial eampsigo nf ISW in the I'gited States, by s member at the 
N'stiunal Bepablican Cummittoe, who wss direrting the contest in one of 
the largest States ot the I.^nion, c la ss ed among tAe **daabtfii] ** ones: **TIie 
stiver question will he put on a sentimental basis; the malnlensnne ot the 
gold standard will be a-ivixmtod in the name ot the national bononr; an app^ 
will be made to popnlar feeling; there is no timo to oondnef an educational 
c a m pai g n to peranade people ibat free coinage ia a tallac)r.'* , 
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education, the English Liberal party, grappling with this diffi¬ 
culty. We hare seen that it is as impossible for it to enlighten 
the masses on all questions at once as to select one of them 
for this purpo^ and sacrifice all the rest to it. Being unable 
to make a Serious im{)resBion on the minds of those whom it 
wishes to carry along with it, the Liberal Organization is 
reduced to the resouroe-of “raising enthusiasm.” 

With the system of temporary single issue organizations all 
these difficulties disappear. A party will be able, and bound, 
to devote itself wholly to making converts to the cause which 
it is promoting; there will be nothing left for it but to turn 
propagandist; every inch of ground won hy it will be so only 
through the efforts made to win men’stminds. If there are 
, several causes contending for the favour of public aopinion, 
the political education will be carried on with all the more 
fulness and.euergy; each of the rival organizations which will 
represent the various causes will be obliged to make a direct 
appeal tp every intelligence. Politi^l society will be trans¬ 
formed into a vast school, and democratic government will 
become really a^vernment of discussion. This teaching and 
this discussion, however numerous jhe rival organizations con¬ 
ducting them may be, will be free ftoin all confusion; foi»no 
organization will evef teach more than one thing at a time, 
and the subjects taught will be quite optional, once tbe organ¬ 
ization of parties is freed from that method of “cramming” 
which characterizes the organization of studies in so many 
educational systems. Apiiealed to by various causes, the elector 
will bestow his attention on that which appears to him, rightly 
or wrongly, as th# most im[x>rtant or the most urgent, and will 
give his vote to the standard-bearer of that cause. The cause 
which musters the most combatants for and against it, will 
naturally be first in the eleqj^oral steeple-chase. The move¬ 
ments which obtain but few adherents will be last, with liberty 
to start afresh at the next race in greater strength, if tfiey suc¬ 
ceed in making converts, "ifo opinion will be able to thrust 
itself on the community if it has not conquered the majority of 
the electorate; but ijp opinion, no movement, will findutself 
excluded at the outset, as in the present djl.y, because it doeb 
not fit in vyth the views or the calculations of the existing 
paT|ics, or because it appears to be premature. Every political 
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movement, left free, by the new method, to expand like a plant 
in the aun, will be able to ripen if it has vital force. On the 
other hand, if it does not arrive at maturity, it will have far 
more difficulty in asserting itself under the new^ethod, which 
subjects all opinions to a natural probation unknown to the 
present system. 

The restitution of their autonomy to political problems, 
while thus contributing to liberate opinion, will not fail to 
improve those who ate supposed to represent it in the State, 
the politicians, and to bring about generally a marked change 
in the relations of the electors with their representatives, of 
the rulers and thetTuled. Under the present system of per¬ 
manent parties burdened with omnibus programmes, a can¬ 
didate or a member is, in the very great majority of cases, 
necessarily a humbug. It is to him that John Bright’s sally 
in the debate on the “minorities clause” applies, he it is 
“who produces like a conjurer port, champagne, milk, and 
water out of the same bptjle. * Not only has he to be, in politi¬ 
cal matters, a sort of doctor de onni re tcibili el quibuedam 
aliit, to possess a ready-made solution for«aU jiossible prob¬ 
lems, but he has to pledge himself to solve these problems, 
however varied and numerous they may be, at the earliest 
date. He has to make promises right* and left, and as it is 
impossible for him to keep them, he becomes a professional 
liar, although at bottom he is ]>f rhaps nut more dishonest than 
other men. “Necessity which has no law” impels him, in 
spite of himself, to disregard truth, sincerity, uprightness. 
This will be alwi^s the case as long as the object is to muster 
under a common standard and for all time the^ greatest possible 
number of electors, without taking into consideration their 
divergences on many questions; under this system the candi¬ 
date will always be obliged to hq^lge continually, to discourage 
nobody, and to carry on a regular flirtation with every one, 
with wl^ver is likely to join the “ party.” But once the new 
method will have iiftroduc^ the )p-ouping of the electors accord¬ 
ing to the problems of the day, tlv: candidate or the member, 
instead of playing the part of Moliltre’s Don Juan, will be able 
and obliged to cboqse and honourably espouse the cause which 
he feels capable of defending. He will, of cour^, be able to 

> 8m above, Vul. 1, p. UL 
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give his adhesion to more than one political movement, to offer 
himself as champion to several organizations, and to ask for 
the votes of their adherents. But he will have an obvious in¬ 
terest in not overloading himself with causes to defend, for the 
more he taHes a special line, the more marked will be the con- 
^dence with which he will inspire the electors concerned and 
the greater will be theiV readiness to vote for him. As a rule, 
he will be likely to lose more votes than he will gain by divid- 
ing*himself amowg several causes, if they are not more or less 
akin. He will do better to make his choice. If he » a man 
of convictions, he will hoist the standard of the cause which 
he has most at heart; if he aims only at success, he will have 
to exert his powers of perception, to discern the winning cause, 
and plump for it. Thus ke will be always led to take up a 
distinct and straightforward attitude, even if he is actuated by 
interested motives. * 

Blected as champion of a cause or of certain specified causes, 
the member will find himself in closer "relations with his con¬ 
stituents and under a far more effective responsibility toward 
them. The elecftots, who, thanks to the new method, will be 
able to assert their individuality b^ter and will be less easily 
duped, will inspire the^politicians with a more wholesome fear. 
As the mandate will be more limited than at present, it will 
be easier for the electors to watch the way in which \t is dis¬ 
charged. The member will no' longer be able to hide behind 
the name and style of the party; when he is called to account, 
he will no longer be able to invite his fellow-citizens to ascend 
the Capitol in order to render thanks to the gods for victories 
fonnerljr won by the party. It is by his own merits and 
shortcomings alone that he will bo judged. 

When the criterion of personal merit will thus have been 
restored to the front rank in plhce of the conventional criterion 
of party, men of sterling worth will have a better chance of 
success; they will no longer b^necessarily ousted by t^e poli¬ 
ticians who apiieal to party orthodoxy. Besides, the multi¬ 
plicity of the |)olitical organisations and their special character 
will favour tlie rise of this dlite. The more the sphere of* 
action is restricted or the end in view circnm%cribed, the closer 
becomes the aontact of the men who are co-operating for it and 
the aiuiev is it ftr them to know and appreciate one another; 
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superior men thus come to the front and command a following 
with more facility. This facility will increase with the number 
of the special parties, which will be so many centres where the 
leaders will be formed and whence they will shed their influ¬ 
ence over the community. The variety of these ot^anizations 
will bring about in the general body of leaders produced by 
them a variety of temperaments and a freedom of mind far 
greater than can be turned out by the single mould of per¬ 
manent i»rty. In short, a great step will be Mhen toward«the 
solution, of that grave problem of the leadership which arises 
in democracy. 

This does not m^an that the professional politician will be 
eliminated and that flie occupation of the wirejmller will be 
gone, but they will never i)lay in«the temporary parties the 
same r61e that they j»lay in the permanent parties. Every 
organization stands in need of a msichiuery, and consequently 
of machinists; this applies esiiecially to orgdnizatiohs used for 
setting in motion large masses of men, *as is the cqse under 
democratic government. It will nbt be possible then to dis¬ 
pense with the services of “organizers” rff»variou8 degrees. 
Bqt these auxiliaries will ^aever be able to l)econie the masters, 
for they will no longer be the depositaries of the creed of the 
party, the high priests of its cult: no more fetish-worship, no 
more priests. Will the single issue ]>arties be composed exclu¬ 
sively of convinced ailherents; bent solely on the triumph of 
the cause? Certainly not; there is no public combination with¬ 
out its parasites. Theye will therefore be plenty of people 
who will make the parties a simple stepping-stone for their 
political career, or who will exploit them in another 'fay, but 
their manoeuvres will be much less dangerous, because they 
will be unable to wear the cloak of party piety, and will no 
longer have that convenient base of operations at present 
afforded by the permanent groove of party. They will always 
have td contend atith the state,of affairs created by the solu¬ 
tion of continuity of the single issue ]iarties. The great private 
intqyests, the mercantile interest^, may also be able to exploit 
a special party, they will even be in a position to facilitate the 
organization of titem on the method of Jay Gould, who “ made ” 
legislatures with his own money; but success wijll be far less 
certain,, and for the same reason: they will hot be able {o use 
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the title of a permanent party as a mark. Manufacturers 
may found a protectionist party, but they will no longer 
be able to invoke the manes of Abraliam Lincoln and the glory 
of the Bepubkcan party to get a prohibitive tariff passed for 
themselves* they will have to fight under their own colours. 

. The new method will thus let in more light everywhere and 
will enforce more straightforwardness, more sincerity; it will 
deprive some of the pretext for disregarding these quali¬ 
ties; from other* it will raise the mask which conceals their 
passions or their greed, whether it be the mask of, liberty 
worn by th?moral coercion of “ regularity,” the mask of right 
with which party tyranny disguises itself,*or the mask of the 
general interest used by the mercenariel and the exploiters of 
the name and style of parties. Honest citizens will no longer 
have to play into the hands of these men out of political 
piety; anxiety aliout the maintenance of the party once elimi¬ 
nated, one will no longer have to make the sacrifices which 
were made for it and to consent to acts'which would be looked 
on as reprehensible in private life. The conventional morality 
of politics will It>:fe one of its e;ssential aliments. In short, 
the new method will help to raise ^he moral standard of the 
electors as well as of ^le jieople’s representatives, of the ruled 
as well as of the rulers, by removing from each the opportunity 
for temptation; while, on the other hand, it will c&ntribute 
to this result by stimulating *their sense of responsibility; 
that is to say, it will apjily the two best means that exist for 
the improvement of m.ankind. 

XII 

The method of temporary parties for a single issue thus 
offers a beginning of a soluticsi, or one of the means for the 
solution, of moat of the political problems which we have seen 
arise in democracy. This virtue of the n^w methodT lies in 
a simple but great fact: the method is founded on the vital 
principle of the order of things sprung from the democratic 
revolution, on the principle of union instead of unity. The 
old order one and indivisible has passed aw^ with the society 
which servediit as a basis. A.nd it is as impossible to re-es- 
tablUh the fornjhr as to revive the latter. We have witnessed, 
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especially in England, the failure of all the attempts made to 
reconstitute the unity of society: they were pursuing a chi¬ 
mera. Neither in the religious sphere, nor in social relations, 
nor in the State, is unity any longer possible si^e the advent 
of the era of liberty, in which ideas and interests lire bent on 
asserting themselves in all their variety. The problem raised 
by the democratic counter-revolution —“ How are the elements 
of the nation to be again blended together ” • — is meaningless, 
for it is only homogeneous bodies thp.t can be ])lended together. 
Divergent social elements can be kept in unity by tyranny 
only, whether it be the tyranny armed with the 8,tord, or the 
moral tyranny whidh began with theocracy and has continued 
in the form of social*conventions. As soon as the absolute 
authority of the sword or of tradition declines, the harmony 
of the elements which constitute society can be restored only 
by the agreement of d ills — by union. But as in emancipated 
society the conflicting aspirations and intertists are of an infi¬ 
nite complexity and multiplicity, this liarmony cannot be a 
sort of universal and pre-existing harmony founded on an 
immutable basis. If even such a harmonym’ere possible, how 
eopid the wills assent to«it without destroying themselves; 
how can self-conscious wills at a given moment determine 
to forego volition? An agreement of wills, therefore, cannot 
be effected once for all and about everything, but it must 
be continually differentiated and renewed according to the 
changing relations of facts and ideas. Just as the organic 
world is kept in equilibrium and constantly renewed by the 
ceaseless transrarutation of matter, so the harmony of the ele¬ 
ments and the forces of wliich society is cortiposed is ^ be en¬ 
sured by the union of wills displaying itself in varied and 
successive combinations. 

The new social synthesis required by emancipated society 
lies there, in this free union of wills. If it has not been 
found,*the reason,is that its seekers looked towards the past, 
haunt^ by the idea of unity conceived in a fashion that 
rec.^U8 Caligula. And, after al^ the dream of the imperial 
' madman was a less extravagant one: }ie wanted humanity to 
have a single head in order to make it die more easily; whereas 
the modem advocates of unity feel the same wifh in order to 
> See abOT«, Vol. I, p. 63. 
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make it live more easily. The unity which it is sought to 
reconstruct will never be aught but a mechanical one; vital 
cohesion will always be wanting to it. That cohesion cannot 
be supplied by sentiment nor replaced by organization. There 
is henceforth no possibility of a “political creed” which “can 
be a permanent source of inspiration,” * whether it be stamped 
with the hall-mark of reactionary tradition or proceed from a 
revolutionary mysticism. The most highly centralized organ¬ 
ization, whether* it be cast in the Cajsafean or in the Jacobin 
mould, will furnish but a vain shadow of unity. In,the new 
society, wlJTch is no longer cemented by sentiment and habit, 
social cohesion, to be effective, must spring mainly from a con¬ 
sciousness of the common interests thsft are evolved from the 
variety of social aspirations, and from a consciousness of the 
rights and of the duties towards the commonwealth accruing 
therefrom to each of its members. This twofold consciousness 
produces the union of wills and develops it, and thus provides 
the newsocial synthesis with its motor. * The conditions favour¬ 
able to its working are ensured it by that very democratic rdgime 
which had creafbd the want of » new synthesis. For demo¬ 
cracy has come into this world bojli to destroy and to ft^fil. 
In breaking up tlie obJ structure, it jmlled down the barriers 
which divided the citizens into classes and closed groups; it 
demolished the strongholds from which a ruling class lorded 
it over the common herd that grovelled below; the henceforth 
levelled ground was ipso facto to become ground on which the 
members of the community could meet and draw near one 
another. As th^’ all found themselves pldced on a footing 
of equality there, they were able — which was impossible for 
them before — to get into touch, to learn to know one another, 
and'to come to an understanding on what united them in the 
midst of what separated thJhi. Thus democracy, far from 
reducing society to atoms, from “setting class against class,”, 
as the champions of the countes-revolution raaintained,^nolined 
divergent social interests to come to an understanding, and 
at the same time jminted oift to them, in a way, the mo^t ap¬ 
propriate mode of action for this purjiose: by doing away with 
the fixed limits of classes, by razing the Cafiitol as well as the 
Aventine, ihmode those struggles obsolete which, like civil 

« 1 S«e above, Vol. I, p. 63. 
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wars, divided society into two camps; it invited antago¬ 
nists, instead of clinging to the inflexibility of a complete 
political or social system, to lessen the divergences, by split¬ 
ting them up, so to speak, and adjusting them t» the practical 
needs and possibilities of the moment. Recourie to brute 
force being once eliminated, this was the only feasible plan 
for the solution of the problems of society, and especially of 
those which present the gravest and most complex aspect, for 
it is as impossible for a social order to be preserved witbiout 
change /is to be radically transformed at a single stroke; the 
life of societies is nothing but a series of partial ancTprovisional 
compromises. * 

The theoretical principles of modern government have pre¬ 
cisely tlie same basis. The doctwnes of the sovereignty of 
the people, of the social contract, of the general will, these much 
criticised and decried* theories supply the modem. State with 
an impregnable foundation if it is cemented by the principle 
of union substituted f6r unity. Once divine righ^ once the 
right of an individual or of a class to exercise sovereign power, 
is no longer admitted, that power cannot reAdb elsewhere than 
in the nation at large, and /^nnot be wielded by any will other 
than the general will. The assent of thf citizens being conse¬ 
quently necessary to give the laws their force, the relations 
of the ^tate with the citizens, and of the members of the 
State among one another, are found to rest on a basis identical 
with that which in law goes by the name of contract. Has 
not one of the severest critics of democracy. Sir Henry Sig¬ 
ner Maine, himself admitted that contract ^ the culmination 
of modern civilization in social relations? The meir of the 
eighteenth century were therefore perfectly justified in pro¬ 
claiming their principles, they only made the mistake of con¬ 
ceiving the realization of thefli in political life under the 
metaphysical form of unity; they had conceived the indi¬ 
vidual in his alistract isolation (as I have shown in the first 
chapters of this book), and they viewed society in the same 
way. This mistake was their undoing: it vitiated all the 
conclusions which they drew from thein principles. 

Rousseau’s “general will,” in which resides the sovereignty 
of the people, is the constant will of a “ moralrliemg,” witii 
an existence of its own outside and above the particular wills. 
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and invested with an absolute power, one and indivisible. 
Now, how can it be constant, single, always identical with 
itself, when it is — as Kousseau himself points out rather 
clumsily, in* confused mathematical phraseology * — but a 
resultant <ff the parAcular wills, wills essentially liable to 
vary? One thing or the other: either it is not a resultant of 
these wills, or it is not necessarily identical with itself; but 
in either case it ceases to be “general,” and then the sover¬ 
eignty of the people is left in the air! That is to say, that 
the unity of the “ general will ” comes to nothing even in pure 
logic. In “firactice, the result is just the same. For the 
“ general will ” to be able to constitute Itself, for it to live, 
the particular wills must be immolated \o it; since if a single 
one of them subsists, and asserts itself for a single ‘moment, 
tlie general will is no longer intact, that is to say, it is non¬ 
existent. In the association formed untler the social conti-act, 
therefore, each member is obliged, by the very fact of the 
constitution of the hssociation, to make a total surrender to 
the community of all h‘s rights, so that the association 
obtains an unliiTiited jmwer over, him, —the State is absolute 
master of'all the property of its members, of their opini^s, 
and of their lives evej. 

Whether it be owing to the influence of the political ideas 
of antiquity which Kousseau had come under, or whether it 
proceed from another source, the mistake in reasoning which 
led him to this -monstrous result arises solely from the fact 
that he viewed the general will as an entity, whereas in reality 
it is not, as thg philosopliers would say,* a being, but a 
phenomenon; it is the expression of relations between beings, 
the manifestation of particular wills tending to a common aim, 
or, £o revert to the terms already employed, tlie resultaat of 
the particular wills which are*manifested on an object of com¬ 
mon interest.* That is to say, that far from being personified 
in a logical phantom and lieing crystallized, there for 3,11 time, 
the general will assumes, in a living society, expressions as 

• " Bnbtraot from the particular wills the pluses and the minuses whlshaot- 
oel one another; the total ftunaliiluR from tlie differenws Is the general will 
IContrat Social, Part II. Chap. V). * 

SRoosasau hlmaelf says: “The aoverelRU acts bylaws. . . . What u a 
law? It Is a publli^anil solemn declaration of the general will on an object 
of coauBOB Intereab" (.Ultra Cerita de la monlagm. Letter VI, Part I). 
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manifold and diverse as are the movements of the particular 
wills brought about by the objects of common interest. This 
amended notion of the general will once substituted for that 
which served as a starting-point for Bousseaujs arguments, 
everything in the doctrines of the sovereignty of the people, 
of the general will, and of the social contract, holds toge^er 
with a logic as rigorous as Bousseau’s logic appears to be. 
The inconsistencies which he piled up disappear, and the 
criticism of these docttines falls to tiie ground. ' 

The general will, as I have just defined it, no longer wields 
an absolute power, which crushes the “ subjects it carries 
its limitation M'ithlh itself, since it is nothing but a mani¬ 
festation of wills aimilig at particular objects and exhausting 
itself wil:h those objects, and since this effect can even be 
annulled by a fresh combination of particular wills, like a 
judgment of a lower b^ a higher court. “ The total surrender 
of each member, with all his rights,” is henceforth objectless. 
The apparently more restricted surrender of rights to which 
Kousseau consents, and which is r^uced to the “ {nut whose 
use is of importance to the community,” th#sbverei^, by the 
way, being the sole “ judg^f this importance,” has no ntison 
d’Hre either: there is nothing to be “jpdged” and nobody to 
"act as judge”; the office of that mystic personage who is 
referred‘to under the title of "sovereign,” and who is to 
deal at his discretion with the' rights of the citizens, is done 
away with. In the State there is nothing but citizens, who 
always remain erect and. retain the custody of all their rights, 
which are only limited, whenever the common interest ap¬ 
pears to enjoin new obligations, by a new roanifratation of 
the general will, by a new understsmding among the citizens, 
concluded either 1^ themselves or by their representatives in 
their room and stead. * 

Bepresentation, which Bousseau has shown to be incom¬ 
patible Vith the sovereignty o( the people, ceases to be so or 
to appear so directly the general will is no longer considered 
as a^ absolute entity. "Soverei^ty consists essentially in 
the general will, and will cannot be represented,” says Bous- 
seau; “it is the feme or it is different; there is no middle 
form.”* Consequently, the general will represented is no 
> Omtraf SotM, Fsrt III. Ctaae. ZV. , 
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longer general, it is destroyed; and wherever the people are 
too numerous to act in person, they cannot exercise their 
sovereign rights, in other words, cannot be free “ if the folia 
is not very sm^l.” AIJ this dialectical fabric collapses under 
the simple remark that the general will is not the constant 
will of a “moral being,” but simply expresses the attitude of 
the particular wills which meet on an object of common 
interest. The representatives, then, do_ but represent this 
attitude, and in bo way the wills themselves, which remain 
exactly wliat they were before: free to manifest themselves 
in new common modes, timt is to say, to manifest the 
general will in new conjunctures, indefinitely. If the agree¬ 
ment between the general will and its representatives pnplied 
• a perpetual agreement, one would be justified in remarking 
with Kousseau that “the sovereign ca^ of course say, at 
presept 1 want whaj so-and-so wants, or at least what he says 
he wants; but he cannot say, what this man will want to¬ 
morrow I«shall still want, ^ince it is alTsurd that the general 
will should fetter itself for the future.”* The characteristic 
of the general wiTl,*according to its amended notion, consists 
precisely in that it will never be abll^to say, “ What this mast 
will want to-morrow shall still want,” since “to-morrow” 
presupposes a new agreement of wills. It is therefore ijpt true 
that “ will fetters itself for t'le future ” by giving itself repre¬ 
sentatives. No doubt the representatives may exceed the 
limits within which they should keep, but that is a simple 
question of precautions to be taken, which concerns the politi¬ 
cal art, and which ^n no way affects the actual principle of 
representation. 

The doctrinaire opponents of democracy, like Guizot, — who 
in reality have themselves only plagiarized Rousseau, by sub¬ 
stituting for the sovereignty of the “general will” that of 
“reason,” placed outside individuals, promoted, in its^tum, 
into an entity formed by the saate process of logical abstrac¬ 
tion, and likewise invested with omnipotence,—have drawn 
from Rousseau’s argument on tfie incompatibility of representa¬ 
tion with the'general will the conclusion that^tbe sovereignty 
*of the people is an absurdity.* But once it is established that 

• Oratrot BociJ, Part 11, Chap. I. 

*Or. SiHoin dot miglHM du gouveriitmetit nprdtentatif en Eunpt, by 

oeubt, L ee-116; iL*i 3 e-u) 3 . 
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this incompatibility is ims^inary, it is their conclusion that 
turns out absurd. The corrected notion of the general will 
also disposes of the other objections which these critics made 
to the sovereignty of the people and whicls they thought 
irrefutable. Unless the right is conceded to the minority 
“not to obey what may have been decided against its opinion,” 
that is to say, “unless society is kept in a permanent state 
of dissolution,” the sovereignty of the people, according to 
Guizot, “dwindles into the sovareignty t»f the majority.” 
This Argument is radically unsound, because there is no 
majority and minority, but majorities and mindl'ittes, and as 
everybody helps af one moment or another to form the majori¬ 
ties, the sovereignty^ really resides in the nation at large, and 
not in a part of it. A majority,rCOnsidered in itself, has no. 
absolute right, nor even existence of its own; it manifests 
only the power of the general body, the power of the people, 
founded on right; it marks the passing of that power into 
action. Whenever it is set in motioti, the aggregate of 
forces which make uj) the people'can evidently move only in 
the direction of the m.ajority; but tlie direction of a movement 
is not the movement itseX nor the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces which conijxise it. As for the jninority, tliat is to say, 
the elements of the people whose tendency did not prevail in 
the general movement, it cannot be said tliat that movement 
was accomplished against tlieir will, since they took jiart in 
it; tlie result only disappoinUid them, but in no way did vio¬ 
lence to their will. In the same way is refuted the objection 
of those critick who, thinking that they^ have demonstrated 
that “ on the principle of the sovereignty of the -pei^Ie abso¬ 
lute right resides in the majority,” extract from it the con¬ 
clusion that “from this flows, almost necessarily, the Oppres¬ 
sion of the minority.” It dots indeiHl “flow” from it, if the 
majority and the minority are conceived as entities. But if 
we actmit that tiie expressioia of the general will, viewed in 
accordance with the real state of things, presuppmes majorities 
and minorities, whose constitueilt elements change continually 
with circumstances, wliat liecomes of Uie source Of this alleged 
necessary opprdksion? Would not the {xnaibility for tbei 
“oppressors” of to-day to find themselves among the “op¬ 
pressed ” of to-morrow act as a curb on the tyrannical propen- 
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sities of the majority — which are not deniable — if majority 
and minority were not crystallized in a permanent form? 

The principle of union substituted for unity thus nullifies 
the absurd and disastijpus consequences to which the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of tlie people leads in Bousseau, as well 
as the absurd consequences which its opponents have sought to 
impute to this doctrinei At the same time, it enables us to 
obtain from it the desirable results which Rousseau vainly 
endeavoured to establish.* His principal task was to “ find a 
form of association which would defend and protect the person 
and the projierty of each member with the whole strength of 
the community, and by which each combining with all would 
nevertheless obey himself only, and remain as free as^before.” 
The ControU Social, whatever its author may say, has not 
“given the solution of this fundamental problem,” since, when 
all ^ said and donp, the member obeys a will which is outside 
him, a being superior to him, which is all-powerful over him. 
On the other hand,*the principle whfch I uphold brings us 
nearer to the solution sought for. Rousseau’s assertion that 
the citizeij obejTs liimself only in obeying the general will 
ceases to be the obvious so]>Iiism tlfk.t it is iu his argument if 
the general will is un<U“rstood in the sense which I give it; for 
in that case the general will is no longer outside the member, 
and the latter really helps to influence its decision on each 
occasion; at all events, he sketches out the main lines which 
his spokesmen and his representatives define and develop. 
Even when it is the opinion cxintrary to his own that prevails, 
his will is simply.held in alieyauce on that particular point, 
and there is nothing to prevent it asserting itself in other 
directions with perfect freedom. He is therefore far more 
likely to “ remain sis free as before ” than the member accord¬ 
ing to Rousseau, who pledges himself once for all to obey the 
“general will,” without even knowing or being able to^foresee 
what the tenor of its decisioBs will be. As he recovers in 
each new conjuncture his capacity of free contracting party, 
and cft.n thus always feel “his own master,” it is he, and not 
the member*according "to Rousseau, who obtains that “ moral' 
liberty ” (Part I, Chap. VIll) which the social contract is to 
ensure. It i#in regard to him, then, that the “ moral equality ” 
estabtished bv tfie fundamental pact becomes a reality, and it 
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is of his fellows that one may say that “ men who can be un¬ 
equal in point of strength and genius all become equal by 
agreement and by right” (Part 1, Chap. IX); whereas the 
members according to Rousseau “ becope by agreement all 
equal ” in bondage to the “general will.” Rousseau’s dictum 
therefore — “it is if you like an aggregation, but not an 
association ” (Part I, Chap. V) — may be turned against him. 
There can be no question of association for a collective body 
in which the adhesion of the parts is not, or is no longer, 
spontaiiAous; their free union continually renewable can alone 
make it a veritable association. 

Without tliis conSition, the contract itself is only a fiction, 
and the contractual cliaracter of the association is exhausted 
in the act which constitutes it. it'hus in Rousseau, this md 
once iierformed, there are no longer contracting parties, but 
only a “sovereignand “subjects." If, on the centrary, the 
association is founded on my principle, ^{ousseau’s wliole 
fabric rises anew; the 6ontractual character of the association 
is no longer an illusion; it is, so to speak, its living and im¬ 
mortal soul, for the jwn'injitory reason that this jiriuciple — to 
express the whole in a sibglc sentence, which sums up the 
foregoing — implies not a social contract, but social contracts, 
which follow each other in an indefinite succession. And if 
we “ must always go back to a first convention,” it may be said 
that this convention, this original social contract, consists of 
a single clause, providing that there shall beeocial oontracte. 
That is to say, it stipulates that the members of society, all 
equal in point of right, shall not use force p their relations, 
but that they shall negotiate an understanding whenever social 
life has raised a problem of common interest; and that the 
understanding thus concluded shall be law. Tltis is the 
“single clause” to which the “Tundamental i>act” of modem 
society is reduced, instead of the “single clause” of Rous¬ 
seau’s contract, nasnely, “ the total surrender of each member 
with all his rights.” According to this pact, it is liberty, it 
is tlm autonomy of the individual, that is the rule; and it is 
only through ulterior agreements on the part of those con¬ 
cerned that it can *be dei>arted from. And to make the founda¬ 
tions of this liberty safe from the caprices of fntnse majorities, 
the hypodiesis of ^e contract, developed stiU'fuither, enables 
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the contracting parties to reserve, by an addition to the social 
pact, the primordial liberties of the citizen, on which society 
will be set as upon a rock amidst the fluctuations of life that 
will continually necessitate new agreements. Thus the fun¬ 
damental pact, with ttie clause of social contracts, far from 
fettering the contracting parties or keeping society in a per¬ 
manent state of dissolution, will give a double guarantee to 
liberty, and will ensure stability as well as unbounded pro¬ 
gress; under its safeguard tlie citizens will not cease for a single 
instant to be free, while being subject to the rule whigh they 
have adopted themselves ; and society, founded on this impreg¬ 
nable basis of individual liberties, will bS all the better able 
to renew its life continually and to work*out a destiny growing 
daily more worthy of inankijid. * 

XIII 

The now method of political action thbs appears to be recom¬ 
mended by the data of exj)erience, as well as by the reasoning 
of sjieculative tihotight. Hy a coincidence that is somewhat 
rare in practice, experience and reason combine to give a ^rt 
of warranty that this paethod is capable of solving the great 
problem of i>olitical society, which is to ensure the co-opera¬ 
tion necessary to accomjdish its objects, while safeguarding 
individual lilierty. It apj>ears* alike better suited to the con- 
dftions of a complex society with a multiplicity of interests; 
more supple, more ela.sti<‘ in its application to the new social 
relations; more iy keeping with the temperament of modern 
democracies, which are refractory to sustained political action 
and weak in public spirit; able to meet these deficiencies, to 
holp’in awakening public, spirit, in re-establishing individual 
responsibility, and in raising jifiblic morality, by the mere play 
of the forces which it sets in motion. To the extent that the 
present sysb'm of stereotyped 4 >arties has appeared to^s arti¬ 
ficial, irrational, obsolete, and disaptminting in its results, the 
new method presents itself .*18 in harmony with the natuye of 
things, with reason, with the modern spirit, and with the- 
object which it has to realize. • 

There will* of course, be no lack of objections; but they 
can hardly be of a decisive nature. For the most p%rt, they 
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have been anticipated in the foregoing pages. Already, at 
the solemn inauguration of the English Cauius, in 1877, its 
promoters exclaimed, in order to prove the superiority of this 
institution: “ But if a special agitation were sgt on foot for 
each political question, what an enormous waste‘of energy, 
of time, and abilities would be entailed. Instead of having 
an Educational League to promote national education, a 
Reform Union to secure parliamentary reform, a Liberation 
Society to obtain religious equality, instqa^ of all these 
organizations, would it not be better to form once and for all 
a federation which, by focussing the opinion of Che majority 
of the population id great centres of (lolitical activity, would 
be able to speak ou anV question that might arise, with all the 
authority of the voice of the natiqn?”' These observations, 
made at Birmingham, are inspired by conceptions suited to 
industrial life, in whiih goods are turned out mors cheaply by 
the saving of labour effected in their raandfacture, thanSs to 
the use of machinery* and to the curtailment of .working 
expenses rendered i>os8ible by the chncentration of production. 
But the individuals who compose a free society are not ma¬ 
chines, and political activity has nothing in conSmon with 
industrial output; its strength is derived from individual 
consciences, and its productivity increases in the ratio, not of 
the energy economized, but of the energy expended. The 
more opportunities are multijilied for the citizen to display 
initiative and volition, the more will politioal life be intense 
and fruitful. The curtailment of “working expenses” in 
political action is simply a curtailment of the citizen’s expen¬ 
diture of thought; it is realized in the higlieet degree under 
absolute regimes, where a single individual thinks, or is sup¬ 
posed to think, for everybody; there, indeed, we find no 
“waste of energy, of time, of abilities.” 

But will nut the existence of several organizations for dif¬ 
ferent tibjeets tie a source of (profusion of every kind? Will 
not these organizations cross and clash with one another in 
contending for adherents, and sfill not the latter be led to 
■fight in one organization those who are their ds8(xnates in 
another? Such rdmplications are quite imaginary; they could 
occur only if the various organizations were lowded on a 
■ Sm sbon, Vol. I, p. 175. 
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creed or formed otherwise than by tlie conscious union of 
wills. The liberty which will be the basis of these organiza¬ 
tions carries with it the principle that brings order out of 
confusion, by ^fferentiating interests and ideas, and separat¬ 
ing them frflm the personality of those who represent them. 
In communities where individual liberty is not yet achieved, 
interests and ideas are not sufficiently differentiated, and men 
feel the need of sharing pains and pleasures, aversions and 
attaohments, of nqt parting,from one another for fear of losing 
their way in life. Wherever liberty has not yet become an 
institution, people find it difficult to separate the mafi from 
his ideas, or to make a distinction between them; the opposi¬ 
tion shown to any one’s opinions is considered as an insult or 
, a personal attack, and the ^reement arrived at with'him on 
certain points does not admit of divergencies on others. But 
in societies vn an ailvanced stage of civilization, where clan¬ 
nish “habits and e^clesiastical notions of a universal creed 
have beei} shaken off,'inen easily conceiwe of one another under 
various asjiects and in changing combinations, without any 
unsettlement of tii<*r jiersonal relations. One constantly sees 
nowadays Jiersons who belong to vval religious sects make 
common cause outside the Churches; jieople agree in politfcs 
and differ in scientific* literary, or other controversies; they 
op[iose one antdher in a profession, at the Ixir, on the stock 
exchange, or elsewhere, and resnme amicable relations as soon 
as’they have quitted the particular field of contention. These 
comings and goings in different directions denote an order 
all the more perfect that they assert the moral liberty of 
human personality. Why should the same attitude, applied 
in a methodical manner to jiolitical problems, which have in 
their'tum been differentiated, lie proiluctive of confusion? 

But will not the confusion occur in spite of this, and to a 
greater degree, in the consideration bf political questions by 
public opinion? Who is to settle the order in whirfi they 
will be submitted to the national deliberations? How will 
the electors, tossed from one special organization to another, 
lie able, in electing thf ir member, to give distinct replies to 
the questions raised, if there are several of ihem? How will 
it be known o» what question the electoral verdict turns, unless 
plebipoitary pollings are frankly taken on the problems of the 
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day iadex>eiidently of the elections of the representatives; and 
in this latter case, on what basis will tliese elections be held? 
I have already replied in anticipation to these objections by 
pointing out that the candidates wlio are the s^ndard-bearers 
of the most important or the most urgent causes,* in the eyes 
of the electors, will come in first in the electoral steeple¬ 
chase; the classification of the questions will, therefore, in a 
way, take place automatically, and the electors will be able to 
express their views -unmistakably, on thei^ when choosing 
their representatives, without there being any need to submit 
them ine by one to a particular vote. The opinion of the 
electors, on tlie things as well as on the men, will only be more 
clearly elicited. • 

On the hypothesis that the distribution of the political prob¬ 
lems among several sjiecial parses can be effected without 
confusion, will not fee national thought and will undergo a 
sort of frittering away, destructive of those general 4iew8 
which secure consistancy in purjmse and order in, political 
action, which assign to each problem its time and place, accord¬ 
ing to the predominant needs and aspirations of the nation? 
This frittering process wjll “be purely apparent, both in com- 
pifi-ison with the present kystem and as regards the new one. 
Under the former, the questions which ire brought togetlier in 
the programme of a party form an amalgam and not a body; 
they are joined and disjoined according to opportunist calcula¬ 
tions and preoccupations. Far from aggrav^ing this state*of 
things, — which would not be very easy, — the new method will 
rather favour the raain'currents of political thought and .will 
check the unimportant ones. Now that the two partieg operate 
like two rival syndicates, by picking up votes from every 
quarter, each vote counts, thanks to the accession of strength 
which it may.bring to either syiulicute; its value is reckoned, 
not by what it is, but by what it adds. The jmrties therefore 
are often obliged to conciliate even the representatives of the 
fanciful movemenVs, of the faifs and the crotchets. But when 
the causes now brought together under a common flag will be 
. sepdrated, and left to their own resourjes, — becasise alliauoes 
between different and more or less ephemeral organixritois 
will be neither easy nor useful, —there will tajip place l^rt 
of readjustment in the value of the eleetorak votes; tbe^vwes 
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of the adherents of the secondary causes, being no longer so 
readily available as reinforcements, will be depreciated in the 
electoral market. As a rule, they will be dispersed in the 
great mass oLuniversal suffrage and will neutralize one another, 
leaving tHe Held optlli to the adherents and the opponents of 
the more important causes, that is to say, of those which will 
have already won over-motable sections of opinion. 

If the breaking-up of the problems entailed by the new 
method present^ no drawbacks whatever for the working of 
political life, will this hold good for the elector? Instead of 
sifting tho'problems one by one, will he not prefer to accept 
in a lump the omnibus programmes guaranteed by the old 
iirand of the parties? This is quite poesible. But what does 
it mean, except that tlie elector does not want liberty, and 
would rather remain a slave? True, we cannot apply to him 
the Mosaic law, wliich enjoined that % slave who preferred 
slatery to freedom should have liis ear bored through; but we 
have another duty towards him: we must strike off his fetters 
and throw open the doom of his dungeon. He must be en¬ 
abled to beconte iree, and once in possession of liberty, he 
will learir to be a man. ' . 

But, will it really be a mattef for congratulation if*the 
elector prefers spontHneously to embrace a single cause rather 
than enlist in a party with a general programme? •Shall we 
not have to fear him as one fears the classic homo uniua libri, 
to dread his exclusive devotion to a single cause, his fanati¬ 
cism and his intolerance, which may hinder the compromises 
oi^which politics and communities five? By no means; the 
new n^ethod obviates this danger, which, moreover, is far 
greater for the permanent parties, whose divergences are as 
irreconcilable as those of the Churches, because they are organ¬ 
ized on the same basis. These divergences set at variance 
two creeds, two traditions, two firms, two collective amoura- 
proprea, parted as by a gulf. Under the new system, the 
member of a special jiarty wifi find on his side opponents of 
yesterday, and on the other side allies of yesterday, and he 
will be natarally led to distinguish the men from the molnent- 
ary divergences that sejiarate them, and to make allowance 
for ideas and feelings that differ from his own. The tempo¬ 
rary single issue parties will thus supply, by the very force 
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of their constitution and their object, a sort of inoculation 
against party rabies and sectarian fanaticism; they will become 
spools of tolerance and broad-mindedness. 

But, as against this, will not the relations of the electors 
with their representatives become mote rigid? * Once the 
member is no longer elected beca'ise his political feelings 
correspond with those of his constitueots, but on account of 
the sfarict agreement of their views on a specified question, 
will not the representative become a mere delegate, and 
the elections simple 'plebiscites? In reality the bases of 
representative government will not be chang^. •^lie repre¬ 
sentative will not die chosen solely to interpret the will 
of his electors on this or that problem, but also to watch 
the government. As the performance of this last duty does 
not admit of an imperative mandate, the member will be 
chosen for his knowledge and his character, and not only for 
the concordance of his views with those of his constituents on 
the problem of the day.. The elections wiU have only so much 
of the plebiscite as may be useful for ensuring more straight¬ 
forwardness in the national verdict,—whiclwalready, under 
the present system, is ofteiv transformed into a plebiscite, but 
in fin underhand and piitloading manner,—and will have 
nothing of it which may affect the nadire of representative 
government. 

All this being admitted, does there not remain, it will be 
said, one insurmountable objection: bow wiU it be possible 
to recruit political parties, and-to train men to lead them, 
without the allurement of power? Human nature being wlpit 
it is, are not “ the spoils ” in one form or another the incentive 
from which there is no escape, and which it is better to regu¬ 
late than to ignore or struggle against? In the eighteenth 
century there were eminent thinkers who held that corruption, 
then practised by the Crewn, was essential to the perfection 
of the British parliamentary rdgime. Hume said so; Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton repeated his v^ords before the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. To-day, after the lapse of more than a 
qentiAy, every schoolboy knows that if the old English pnr- 
liamentiiiy rdgimen liv^ on oorruption, it also died of it. 
Must a similar experience be recommended, in theJCaoe of tiiis, 
to democracy? liefore assenting to such a propositum, it is 
• • • 
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perhaps permissible to propose another method, without being 
taxed as a visionary. 

But why spend time in foreseeing the objeetions which may 
be urged agai^t the new method of political action? To all 
these objections there ts a reply of a very summary kind, and 
of an irresistible eloquence, which is supplied by the facts: 
the existing system is cdllapsing, and from the ruin and dis¬ 
order accumulated by it the new method is already emerging, 
as a human beipg comes ^nto the world amid the throes of 
childbirth. The old parties are breaking up with d^ly in¬ 
creasing rapidity, they can no longer contain the incongruous 
elements brought together under the connnon flag; it is all 
very well for them to go on bearing tHe old names, to wrap 
themselves in the ancient traditions; these names abd these 
traditions do not succeed even in disguising the absence of 
common idqps and aspirations, which iS too obvious to admit 
of <i5ncealment. 'Compact and stable majorities are only a 
historic^ reminiscence. The crumbling of parties is the 
rule; intestine strife, s(fliisms, artifices, and manoeuvres 
intended to conceal them are the very essence of their ex¬ 
istence. Borne, like the parties that go by the name of Lib¬ 
eral, live, not to say vegetate, on the credit of their pist, 
which is becoming visibly exhausted; others carry on their 
business by appealing to tiie vulgar instincts of the multitude, 
by exploiting their ignorance abd their credulity, by flattering 
tlfeir passions apd theif prejudices; otliers, again, live from 
hand to mouth by means of expedients, of hagglings, of un¬ 
principled coalitions which are formed for sharing power, as 
rogues igambine to*commit a robbery. The gravity of this state 
of affairs varies in different countries with the political man¬ 
ners* and the more or less deep roots of the parties; but no 
country is free from the ewl; England itself is already 
attacked. Everywhere, although inMifferent degrees, parties 
formed on the traditional basis^have lost thejmwer of discharg¬ 
ing the double function which was the object of their existence: 
to unify the various shades of opinion, to make them .a body 
witha 80 ul,«and by cmpiterbalanoing one another to ensure th« 
regular play of the iiolitical forces. Insteadof achieving these 
results, the qystera produces only disorder and paralysis of the 
poli^cal forces,, when it U not corruption pure and^ simple. 
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The politicians and the defenders of things as they are none 
the less continue to justify the maintenance of this system by 
the necessity of “ party government ” in a representative 
rdgime, reasoning like Ugolino, who devoured )}is children to 
preserve them a father. But with man;^ less ingenious people, 
the unreality and the corruption of the parties provoke disgust, 
and they would be only too glad to find a substitute for this 
system. They welcome the idea of a “national party,’’•which 
they imagine to be essentially pure and hoivest;' simple €olk 
allow themselves to be taken in tow by political sharpers who 
choose to exploit the title of “national party,’’ as%s been seen 
in the Boulangist adventure in France. The same disgust in¬ 
spired by the old paifies has of late years helped' the forma¬ 
tion, in ’different countries, of Sqpialist, Populist, and other 
parties, as the reader will reex>lleGt. And what is not less 
significant, is that anlbng those who apply the present system 
themselves, belief in it is no longer intact. *Some, who relnain 
indifferent to the moral havoc wrought by the system, but who 
feel its practical difficulties, woulS like to restrict the action 
of the parties, in a manner, jt is true, whieh'would in reality 
end in their complete destruction.' Others view this eventu¬ 
ally without any displea-sure, and naively dream of substitut¬ 
ing for the present parties parties of “ right ’’ against psirties 

of “wrdng,”' being evidently unaware that every one can 

« 

1 «< ^ 4 BJittotiml piuty * hsA bMo fb tb« lUr^for muay ymn, £k1 

we baTe kckmI reason to Utink that tbe idea baa atreaily taken root in mauj 
minda throutcbout tbe ooniitry. The experiencee of the last fire yearn have 
iuteliigent Engiiabnien wltb ttM» system of IP^veroiiifint ** 

(BiMse Affairs; '* A Naliona) Party,” Fortniahtly Vol. X|«U, IIMT); 

cf. in the same roinme K. B. Haldane, ” Is a Maiioiial Party possible ?'*;** Tto 
Nation^ Party” (yinetemth C>$ttury, Nov. IKtti). 

* During tbe fight In tbe United Btates. In IfiBff. with tbe Bllverltee, wlM bad 

been taken in by tbe DemoctaUc party^ member of tbe Kepttbileaa satioiia] 
oommittee ocmflded to me bis t^inlon that several questhms ooi^t to be 
entirely withdrawn frun party politics —tbe cnstiJins tariff, tbe enireney. 
and tbe V^blic senrioa—and be dealti wlUi on their own mertte. Bat onoe 
withdraw tbeee qnentloiii from tbe Amerleaa parties, and what pobtiliwa woold 
be left to them ? , 

* le aa iaterview wfaiob 1 bad with tfie cbaimuui of a liberal AaMMdatItm 
4 b tbe east of Engtaod. the conversation fell oe tbe crambflog of parties. 
** 1,” be remarked, ** tabs a hopeful Hew of It,** — ** Yet yon aad yonr Aaeo> 
dation do all yon caa to chock this movement aad to maintain party oDlty.*' 
— ** Y«e, bat that Is to ensure ataIrfUty of gorerament.*'—^* Yet you thlab 
that tbe pfeaeot parties are doomed ? ** — ** Uadoobtedly/*— ** What wilt tbm 
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adopt the label of “national party,” or “party of justice and 
uprightness ”and that if these parties are to have, like those 
of the present day, the exercise of power for their aim and 
end, that is t« say, are to be organized on the same basis as 
these, they may be ex^oited in the same way by selfish inter- 
es.ts and passions. Amid the confusion of their thought, 
darkened by traditional'^forins, they are groping about for a 
more genuine and more “moral” basis of political action 
thaifthe conventional groove of the existing parties. 

This biisis we have seen laid in the struggles for em^cipa- 
tion throughout the United States, in the form of “committees 
of seventy” or of “one hundred,” of thb “citizens’ move¬ 
ments,” of tlie “mugwumps,” of the •‘leagues,” or “civic 
federations,” all of which^xepresented free associations of 
men brought togetlier for a particular cause, and completely 
setting aside, for the nonce, their views on other political 
questions. In the*se movements the new method received its 
baptism of fire and showed what it couM do. By its means it 
has been ])ossible to combiiSe all the living forces of American 
society for the ttAiggle against,political corruption, and to 
win victories which enable us nc* to despair of Ameri(^n 
democracy and of the government o^ the people by the people. 
In the sphere of the great national questions, as well as in 
municipal life, everywhere the “ leagues ” have been the insti¬ 
gators of the civic awakening* all the great reforms which 
h^e been passeikto purify political life, beginning with that 
of the civil service, are due" to theic initiative or to their 
efforts; they have broken the prescription set up in favour of 
party tjtranny ani corruption, by opjKjsing to the traditional 
conventions and the rigid forms that congeal and stifle every¬ 
thing that falls into their grasp, liberty of movement for the 
citizen in public life and the fhll light of free consideration. 

The same method, inspired by tlJe same leading ideas, is 
passing more and more into.th% legal forms ef political^ction: 
the growing restriction of the powers of the State legislatures, 
legislation by means of constitutional amendments, submjtted 
on each oeoalion to popular ratification, or by frequent revisions' 
of the oonititation, effected by constituent assemblies elected 

be to take tbelr*bl«»T" —" Henceforth there will ho only two portlea, the 
nnrty of right and t{^ iwrty of wrong.” 
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ad hoc, the development of the referendum in matters of current 
legislation, are so many devices aimed at the arbitrariness and 
the corruption of the parties, which are entrenched behind the 
legislatures, so many measures for holding in aheck the per¬ 
manent and crystallized forces, in which selfish designs of 
every kind so easily take refuge. These designs are combated 
by temporary combinations, wliich interpret more faithfully 
the aspirations of current opinion, the real and not the facti¬ 
tious opinion, and prevent the fosmal andfthe conventional 
from taking root in public life. 

If this method is coming into more and more regular 
use in the United States, it is not unknown in England 
either. The three ^reat reforms which renewed England 
during the second quarter of th^ nineteenth century, which 
have given religious freedom, parliamentary reform, and 
economic liberty, to Vhat are they due but to the eSorte of 
the special organizations which acted outside the permanent 
parties or even against them, — the Catholic AMOciation, 
the Political Unions, and the league of leagues, the Anti- 
Corn-Law League? Do they, not corresi>orfll With the concep¬ 
tion of the old Liberalism und of the old English IWiicalism, 
popular organizations of tliis kind furmpd for the realization of 
a precise and well-defined objert rallying the combatants round 
an idea Which apiieals to the imlividual mind and conscience? 
Again, the first extra-cuustitiitional organizations which the 
second half of the eighteenth century witnecsed in England, 
were they not also formed on the same basis of free associa¬ 
tions of a temporary nature, and nut working for the parties, 
but aimed at the coteries which had inono{)olized Parliament; 
and did not the parliamentary ]>arties subsequently seize 
on tlie wea{)on of extra-constitutional organization in order 
to get control of the electorate?' The remark of Madame 
de Stael may be refieat^ in this connection: “It is liberty 
that is Ancient and despotism tjiat is modern.”' 

Tliis, in fact, is the antithesis which sums up the opposition 
of the two modes of [xilitical actifin, one of which is embodied 
in “ party,” and the other in “ league." ,“ Down with ‘party,’ ” 
and “ Up with ‘league,’ ” that is the cry of the political evo- 

I Cl. sters, V<6.1. pp. l.SS-I.IS, 2IS-221. * 

* VatuilUrationt *ur ta M^eolutUm/Uim;aUe’,JCbMp, IL 
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lution which is beginning to take shape. The struggle between 
these two political methods has begun; the first is continually 
retreating, the second is advancing in spite of obstacles, 
because it is Jfhe logic of things, the mirror of life, the earnest 
of the futdre. And ft is not, it i.s no longer, an idle dream, a 
mystic longing, to apply to this impending change the words 
of the poet:— ■* 

* King out a slowly dying cause, 

• And ansient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nitbler modes of life. 

With sweeter niamiecs, purer laws.” 


XIV 

The advantages of the new method of political action once 
secured, the great electoral problem stdted above,* the problem 
of the organization of universal suffrage in the preliminary 
electoral phase, is snore than half salved. The working of 
democracy, based on the electoral system, has revealed a grave 
difficulty: howsthss system is to be put in practice, how to 
bbtain in*a vast elector,ate that gfevious agreement of wills 
and intellects without which the ’election is but a gamS of 
chance or a series of confused and disorderly proceedings. The 
principle of the elective system is inadequate to solve^he prob¬ 
lem; it is powerless to fill the^pip by itself. As the State had 
i^ored the matj^r, private organizations thrust their services 
as election contractors on the community; but the price which 
thgy charged for them turned out ruinous for democracy. 
In order that tlieir interested services may be dispensed 
with, tije State, 1 have said, must take the place of these 
extra-legal organizations in such of their operations as concern 
the general interest. In establishing the necessity and the 
legitimacy of this liberating intdtvention of the State, I 
have, however, pointed out how inadeqjtate it w*uld be; 
for even if the State undertook to introduce the candidates to 
the electors and sujwrintended the preliminary pollings for 
selecting them, the choice, tlie cla.ssification of the candidates 
according to their opinions and their meriU. would have to be 
made by thft electors themselves, in their minds and in their 
> 8*e above, Vol. II. pp. Sll, <512. 
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conscienoes. Now, the extra-legal organizations have suc¬ 
ceeded in monopolizing and in exploiting electoral action, not 
solely owing to the carelessness of the State, which neglected 
to take the necessary measures, but also owiqg to certain 
habits of mind which they have develo\>ed in the citizens, to 
modes of action which they forced on the latter, and which 
have enabled them to obtain a sort of fien over the intellects 
and the consciences of the electors. As long as no means have 
been discovered of removing this moral lien, t'he intervention 
of the Sjate in the preliminary electoral oj^ierations, however 
bene&cial it unquestionably may be, will not be enough to 
destroy the monopoly of party, so disastrous for democracy. 

The means of removing this lien has been found. It is the 
new methbd of jioliticiil a(;tiuu that provides it, by sul^tituting 
for stereotyjted parties temporary organizations u'ith limited 
objects. It is this inAhod which, by the moral liberty it en¬ 
sures, will give their full value and their full force to the ;fre- 
liminary official ]>olls, intended to supply the instrument of 
analysis and synthesis of electoral oilinion which is wanting at 
present to universal suffrage. .The economy df the combination, 
that is to say, of the legal regulation of candidatures with the 
new method of extra-legal public action, i^ as simple as it is far- 
reaching and fruitful in its consequences. The electors will 
all be incited, without distinction of party, to express their 
opinion, in an official poll, on fhe candidatures ]>ut forwariL 
to pick and choose between them. Tliose which liave polled 
the largest number of votes will l)e submitted to the definitive 
vote of the same electon;, after a due interval of time for tiie 
discussion of the claims of the selected candidates. >To be 
entered on the preliminary list of candidates, drawn up by the 
public authority, the aspirants to a seat should be put before 
that authority by a more or If^ crkisiderable number of electors, 
as is required by the " Australian system ” in the United States 
for the Independent candidaturps which do not emanate from 
organized paries. But here the law will completely ignore 
party ^distinctions and will put allHhe candidates lOn a footing 
of equality, providing that each shall be intrdduced a 
group of electors. *Thts will serve alike to preclude the exag¬ 
gerated multiplicity of candidatures and to elicit a first deli^ 
erate maqifestation of the political viesrs of the different grpup* 
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of electors. For this last purpose the number of the signatures 
required in support of the declarations of candidatures will 
hare to be high enough to prevent the recommendation of the 
wire-pullers alone from being sufficient, and not so high as to 
complicate *4116 prooedare of the introduction of candidates. 
The public authority, in its turn, will introduce all the candi¬ 
dates, without any distinctive mark, to the general body of the 
electqjp summoned to the preliminary poll. This poll will 
yiel^ a complete census of all the shades of electoral opinion; 
they will be reviewed like troops before the battle; it will be 
possible to reeonnoitre tlie electoral ground, which, uiffier the 
existing system, is more often than not hidden from the view 
of the electors. At present they wander about on it as in a 
fog, and are obliged, in order not to lose their way, to accept 
the password of a party, toSollow the flag. Henceforth they 
will be able to find their bearings befone taking the decisive 
stepy fully enlightened by the result of the preliminary poll, 
they will be able, at the definitive vpte, to make up their 
minds wfthout constraint and with ample knowledge of what 
they are about. cTliey will bo able to rid themselves of the 
importunities of the mercenary ^\^es and of the necessity of 
accepting their offers of help. The traffic in political lal^ls 
and the monopoly of tlie candidatures, enjoyed by committees 
and caucuses, will be done away with. Under the* present 
system, in which the respective strength of the various politi¬ 
cal opinions often remains a puzzle even after the election, 
and by which the act of the election is performed in a single 
stag;e, without any possibility of rcconsideriqg it,* the tyran¬ 
nical authority of* the wire-pullers and the blind discipline of 
the electors are a necessity: ns the candidate who polls the 
most, votes at the first ballot, which is .also the last, will be 
returned, care must be t<iken pot to scatter one’s votes; they 
must all be given to the only candidate, whether he is a good 
selection or not. ' Even tliotightful and independent*ninded 
electors are obliged to submit fb this, for fear of bringing in a 
candidate who is still less qpngenial to them; they choose, if 
it can be oayed a choice, the lesser of two evils; they vol* not 
so nittoh for their caitdidute as against thp rival candidate. 

* In BB|fltsli.^enklnK coontrtM there is, with but very few exceptions, no 
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The plan of preliminaiy poUa 'will pat an end to thia state of 
things: it will no longer be possible to intimidate the eleotozs 
by the risk of letting the rival candidate get in at the ontset; 
passive discipline will henceforth be objectless. 

Yet the beneficial results which tho prelimifiaiy polls will 
not fail to produce would be difficult of realization if the 
change were confined to this legal refprm: the electors would 
no doubt have secured the possibility of getting rid of tbf inter¬ 
ested go-betweens and of making a free and deliberate choice; 
but they would not yet have the power of'doing so, for the 
very silnple reason that a previous agreementw3n their part 
would be almost as jiecessary for the preliminary poll as it is 
at present for the tingle election. The introductions of 
candidates made by groups of electors will give the electorate 
at large a few hints, but very im^ferfect ones. That being so, 
will not the present party system regain a very considerable 
portion of the ground which it had lostS It il more «than 
probable that the elec^r in his bewilderment will let himself 
once more be taken in tow by the parties, who will obligingly 
tell him for whom to vote at the preliminary poll. Ko doubt, 
tiie &ct that this poll w^l'not be definitive and that the 
elAetor will have the option of changing his vote at the final 
election will greatly curtail the tyrannidal power of the parties 
and th» machines. But if one is obliged, as is probable, to 
accept the guidance of the parties in the preliminary poll, they 
will inevitably predetermine the result of the definitive elec- 
tion; the electors will be able to choose only between the 
candidates introduced by the parties at the poll; that is to^y, 
th^ will have, as in the present day, a ^oioe between two 
evils only. These difficulties will be completely met by the 
system of “ leagues ”: the previous agreement of the electors in 
view of the poll will be effect^ by the leagues; each league 
will come forward with* its electoral contingents arrayed in 
/»mpa«t masses and united heart and sonl by the particular 
political object wl^ioh has giv4n rise to its formation; it arill 
arrive at the general rendez-vous of the poll with oolours flying, 
prodlwming far and wide the name of its cause, at well os tiw 
names of its champions whom it wishes to see returned to Far* 
liament. The poll vrill be only a numerical abstract of the 
foroea reprea«aW fay the ideas opinions uduon an oontend* 

t “ 
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ing fpT political supremacy; the purely external analysis — to 
use the terms'which 1 have already employed—which it will 
have produced, and which I have shown to be inadequate in 
itself, will, bat expresg the inward analysis that has already 
tidcen place in the minds of the members of the different 
leagues. _ In short, thai^ks to the leagues, thet previous agree¬ 
ment between the members of the different groups of electors 
and tBe record of this agreement, which.are the raison d’etre of 
the*preliminary poll, will be something real and genuine. It is 
the method of leagues that will give life to the systen»of pre¬ 
liminary polls, which otherwise would b§ likely to remain a 
dead letter. And, on the other hand, i1^ is the legal organiza¬ 
tion of these polls that will furnish a substance and ap expres¬ 
sion to this method of analysis and classification of electoral 
opinion, and each provision of the la>«, framed on the plan 
whiq^ 1 hate sketiphed out,* will help to realize it the better 
in political life. T^ie [ireliminary poll, followed by the dis¬ 
cussion of the claims of t^ie candidates who are at the head 
of it, will lead to the final election as to a synthesis, —a 
synthesis yrorthy of the name,.'for it will have been really 
founded on an analysis. Carrie(faout on these bases, the 
preliminary electoral organization solves, from a certain point 
of view, the whole problem of the organization of imiversal 
suffrage, the greatest present weakness of which consists, as 
wqhave seen, in the fact that its working resembles a synthesis 
without a previofls analysis. 


XV 

Other solutions of the electoral problem have, it is true, 
been-proposed in the course of the last few decades. They 
consisted in reforms of the system of representation. Two 
plans have especially occupied public? opinion. One of them, 
by a singular association of id^s, not to say of words* linked 
reform of the organization of universal suffrage with the organic 
eonception of the State and Society, with that theory whioli,set8 
up a complete paralleliiyu between the life of a community and 

l giUililmiifinlai j details will bs found In Appondix II, whan I bavs 
entmd Is a piwiml summary th« ctaanzes to b* introduced in tbe organiia- 
tioa ct tbn pablte powers **•!> regard to all the points which I am oonsidarlng 
la tUt^QpBolwiloii* • 

m • • 
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ttot of a human being. This paralWi^ whiah ia r^^,l to 
iTmany a political writer or orator by of nftnpbor or 
ILK frZ antiquity downwards, waa developed and 
tf^e level of a system in the course of the ninetipnth e^^ry. 
After haring been barely outlined in the sjieculations of Fichte 
and Sclielling, the organic theory of the State blc»med in Oer- 
manylikea luxuriant plant.’ The creator of sociology, Auguste 
Comte, gave a limited but conspicuous place in his theories to 
the organic conception of society. • In England Mr. Heriiert 
Spencer, in his turn, extended to it his powerful patronage. 
But in proportion as it spread, this idea shared*the fate that 
sometimes befalls Conceptions of the intellect, which, in one 
aspect or another, border on the tangible reality, and which, 
in consequence, are apt to striUp every imagination — they , 
become turbid, like Jorrents which, starting from mountain 
heights, flow over vast plains and lose theinselvc^in the mud. 
The analogy between society and the human body was pffshed 
to the point of discovering in the struefure and in the work¬ 
ing of society molecules, cells, tissues, organs, apparatus of 
organs, etc. Its exponents ended by traiishitftig social science 
into natural science, as poetry is set to music, and, taking 
anatomical and physiologiisil terms for ^lolitical realities, drew 
oonclusions from them for the organisation of society. I ersons 
of very different mental bremlth and culture, while often dis¬ 
avowing the profession of the organic theory in all its ri^ur, 
ooncurrtMi in the idea that the disease of existing politfbal 
society is dne to the fact that it does not rest on an “organic" 
basis; dispersed like atoms, the. sovial cleiiieiits need anV‘or¬ 
ganic grouping”; universal suffrage works in a deplorable 
manner because it is “inorganic," etc. And yet “society liM 
an organic frame"; it is “divided into collective organisms. 
These “organisms” supply th® jiolitical order with a ready¬ 
made structure. What are they? They are the “collectivities 
'of intSests,” thw“social interests.” Eepresentative govern¬ 
ment, therefore, to become a reality and a source of life, to 
substitute order for anarchy, sliAild be founded on tbe“repr^ 

sentation of social interests,”* each group of inteiwta or each 

0 
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profeBsional category forming an electoral college, which would 
send representatives to Parliament. That is the mode of group¬ 
ing of the electors which is required; that is the “organic 
gronpii<g”,bs«!ause it^rrespouds to the living reality. On 
these “ organic ” notions is grafted in some persons a certain 
medieeval romanticism, wliich looks back, with a pleasing emo¬ 
tion, to tke corporate life in the “ free ” communes of the olden 
time;*in others a vague socialistic feeding; in others, again, 
irr^oncilable op|K>nents of the order of things sprung from the 
Kevolution, qr soured reactionaries, are added the wishcand the 
hope to stem the current of the Kevolution by means of a sort 
of “ corporate representation, ” to curb th^brute force of num¬ 
bers; in a word, to muzzle the “ many-headed beast. ” Thanks 
to these various sentiment^ resting on the organic theory of 
society, the “ representation of interest^ ” has been proposed 
as tj|e grand electoral remedy, and brought into the forefront 
of political discussion. 

I, foi> my part, hold ^that this diode of representation 
would be as mischievous in its consequences as it is er- 
«>neou8 iq its coifception. It is absolutely false that there 
is any analogy Iwtween sotdal ^lienomena, in which tree 
will plays such an • im|>ortant part, and biological phe¬ 
nomena. The relationship l)etween social studies, or, to use 
the fashionable word, “sociology.” and biology is imt^in- 
apr. The terms “organic," “inorganic,” “organism” are 
meaningless wlien applied to the regulation of political 
relations. They may be employed ia every-day language to 
express an idea ^iiore easily,—and I liavd perliaps myself 
happened to use them in this way, —but it is inadmissible to 
erect a political edifice on metaphors, at the risk of building 
it in the air. The “social organisms,” the “collective organ¬ 
isms,” which are offered as a i^liticaj framework, are in reality 
nothing but a pur# abetraotiou in existing society: let^a single 
group of apcial interests be pointed out to us which resembles 
an organism, that is to say, an organized body with a separate 
life, a gron^ which serves fts members as a complete sphere 
• 

1^00 of ** yp rMcatotloii of interwto.” M. Ad. Priff* d<mocra*i« «# to 
r4gimM Bros. 1«M, rOrffanisation df. la HberU to devoir 

ooeialf Bros. Iwo), win*? of whoM idem I do not share, but the loftineaa of 
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of existence. A combination of individuals, either economic 
or professional, or pursuing a moral aim, represents only cer¬ 
tain interests of these individuals; it represents the latter 
united under a certain aspect, and it is enougl^^ view them 
under another aspect for the combination to disap^ar. It is 
an illusion to believe, in present conditions, that by substitut¬ 
ing the group for the individual as if basis of political life, 
we “cease to consider society in its metaphysical luiityi” and 
“take as a pivot realities, that is to .say, collectivities sprung, 
so to spf^ak, spontaneously from the very heart of a country.” * 
An abstract entity can be made out of. a group as well as out 
of an individual: the concrete origin of the subject of the 
abstraction makes nJ difference; an individual springs just 
as well flom the very heart of the^ nation. If the individual 
has become a logical phantom in the French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century, and, as I have poiut^ out, even in 
Bentham, this is because they viewed the relative in 'him 
under the aspect of the absolute, and transformed him into a 
being complete in himself. Now tfie champions of the repre¬ 
sentation of “collective organisms” procefed'in precisely tl\o 
saipe way with the economic or professional oate^ries, each 
of which they transform into a {lermaneqt and complete sphere 
of political life in all its manifestations. It is therefore 
through 'the same prism of “ metaphysical unity ” that they 
view the groupings of “social interests.” To clothe them 
with a substantial form they are obliged ta reduce them \o 
groupings of interests, in the narrow, utilitarian sense of 
the word. • ^ • 

But if political representation is organizM on the Jbasis of 
these groupings, it will be merely organizing the selfish 
intetests in the State; if this mode of classification is adopted 
for universal suffrage, it will be simply increasing confusion 
and aggravating the evil of the existing representative 
rdgime.' “ Interests ” are alre^y only too much ^presented 
in political assemblies. The reader will remember the re- 
marl^ applied to the American Hdhse of Representatives, that 
every interest is represented in it exqept the gdhetal inter¬ 
est. Everywhere‘people are only too much guided by preoo* 
enpations of groups, of trade-unions, of lomlitiaa, even when 
> IMiit, Li^iUtmoeratiet 196. 
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it is not avowed with the candour of the representative 
of an Alpine donstituency in Switzerland who voted against 
the phylloxera law because there w^re no vines in his canton.* 
There oanngt Ik too ma^y efforts made to induce the electors, 
and consequently their representatives, to step out of the nar- 
ro-w groove of the particular and to take thejr stand on the 
general, on the national. It would be a grievous mistake and a 
sad misfortune if, after centuries of struggle for emancipation, 
the sThtogonisms oi interests and the selfisliness of classes were 
invested with^a legal form conferring on them politVcal in¬ 
dividuality. No doubt, a community lives on interests, as man 
lives on bread, but in a society whose life IS not a mere greedy 
scramble, interests ought to l)e made dependent on ideas^ which, 
divested of the.}>ersunal, that*is to say, of the narrow and paltry 
element, are alone able to establish tli^ harmony of justice 
amoiu the divergipg tendencies. Far from facilitating the 
manif^tation and the classification of political opinions, the 
separate groups of interests^would hamper them systematically, 
placed as they always will lx-, by the law itself, in the contracted 
sphere of tlyeir siieclhl preoccupations. Every political problem 
unconnectetl with these preoccupatiOps will throw the members 
of the “ social combination ” into confusion. The question will 
be put to the citizens, but the electors will always have to 
reply, whatever the subject ma^ be, as traders, as agricultural- 
istg, ‘or as manufacturers, etc. The group may be as “ organic ” 
as yon please, its (nerabers will be like “ dispersed atoms ” when 
confronted with all the variety of national questions; they will 
oftA exhibit moritdivergence and more incoherence in their 
opinions* than many a citizen belonging to different groups 
of interests. Even supiiosing that profe.ssional freemasonry 
produces a community of views strong enough idem sentire de 
rejnMica, this community of vi^ws wiy still have to be brought 
out at the elections? How will this be done, esjiecially ii^a large 
combination numbering thousaisds of members? The problem 
of establishing a previous agreement of the electors remains 
therefore untouched, and the* system of “organic representa¬ 
tion,” of “representation of interests,” leaves everything as it 
was! If there is piiything worth noticing* in the ideas on 

‘ Qiuitsd by Nums I>ro« (ex-PwwWent of the Bwles Confederation), Atvdn 
etportmtM polUlgu^, IStlS. p. il5. * 
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which it is founded, it is that the only oombination which can 
supply a sphere for electoral action is the “ grouping of similar 
interests ”; but as this similitude can only assert itself really 
within the limits of a particular problem, “ the«njy combina¬ 
tion which is truly organic (I, who am ignorant of biology, 
will substitute .for the word ‘organic’ the word ‘rational.’) 
and truly free,” is a combination according to the problems. 
In other words, the system of representation of the iifterests 
identified with social groups condemns itself in a way,*and 
brings cus back to the method which I advoca^, as the only 
one that can solve the great electoral problem. 

On the other hand,^ if there is any ground for the complaint 
that the, authorized representatives of the “ interests ” find it 
difficult to get into the legislatures, which are monopolized by 
lawyers and unqualified politicians, this evil might be reme¬ 
died without abandoning the whole nationsJ representation to 
the “interests.” The authentic representatives of economic 
and other interests might be provid^ with a [larticular means 
of entering the chambers and giving the latter ilie benefit of 
their special knowledge. A-plaoe might Ife found,for them jn 
the upper house, in the ,dhnate, by bestowing a proportion of 
the seats on the great social organizatiens and the constituted 
bodies — chambers of comineroe, agricultural societies, trades’ 
unions and masters’ associatipns, learned societies, universi¬ 
ties, churches, great public bodies (fuch as, in France, the 
Cow de Cattation, the Conteil d’EtaU and the Cow dst 
CompUt). Their sole -mission being, from their s|iecial com¬ 
petence, to advise the representatives, djrect and indirect, 
of universal suffrage, these spokesmen of the “isiterests” 
wojild play the part of experts, of technieal assessors, in 
the assemblies. To prevent them losing this ohaiwter, 
and to preclude the citation* of a new category of politi¬ 
cians, ^r, at all events, of a class of political mandarins, it 
would be well to limit the>doration of their mandate to 
the discussion of a single budget. This measure will be- 
aidas facilitate the rotation wliich it would be necessary to 
establish between the different Be<;tioiis of the odiintry, which 
would appoint special representatives turns, as the num¬ 
ber of seats that might be reserved for tbenwin the senate 
would*not allow, for instance, trades-nnibiis of svsiy in- 
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dastry and of every district to be all represented at the 
same time. 

XVI 

A second method of classifying the opinions of the electors 
which has been proposed of late years, and which has attracted 
far more attention tUhn the representatioif of interests, is 
that f)f proportional representation, which would admit into 
national assemblies not only tlie predominant opinions, but all < 
opinions in the exact ratio of their numerical strength^ In the 
earlier part of this book we have witnessed the introduction 
of this problem into politics by T. Hare and J. S. Mill.* The 
reader will remember the exceptional* importance which the 
illustrious p]>ilosopher atti^hed to the idea of “ perscftial repre¬ 
sentation ” for the future of democracj^ and the qualifications 
which I hava been led to make on tins subject, while recog¬ 
nizing the grandeur of Hare’s conception and the clear-sighted¬ 
ness with which he* had discerned the new conditions in which 
political society had to i?ork. Since the days of Hare and 
S. Mill, tlfe Mea has madq considerable progress in the 
world, it has found ardent champions in all latitudes, and it 
is proposed as the gi^at, the best means of organizing univer¬ 
sal suffrage and regenerating jtolitical life at the same time. 
The opimsition which the idea encountered from waiters and 
legislative assemblies has nob been less determined, although 
it was not inspired by Ihe generous feelings that animated its 
champions who engaged in d crusiide.agaiiist the majority sys- 
Mm, that iniqui^us and brutal system which confers all power 
on tdie>half plus one of the persons voting, crushes minorities 
by reducing them to a sort of {lolitical slavery, warps the 
foundations of representative government, and inevitably 
spreads demoralization and corruption in public life. Various 
forms of projwitional representatftm were contrived, which 
were to ensure a more and more oorreot reprodllction of 
all opinions. The objections which were made, and which 
are still being made, to these schemes are by no me^s all 
OonclusiT^. Some, jvhich condemn proiiortional representa¬ 
tion, because it would lead to a orumbling*away of parties and 
the ‘^irgamc ” spirit of the nation, to use a term with 
* > 8 m abtire, Vol. I» WP. 
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which we are already acquainted, or because the electoral pro¬ 
cedure entailed by it would be extremely complicated, are 
unwarranted or exaggerated. Other objections do not deserve 
discussion; they only prove the tenacity of the pqejvidioes and 
the inveterate habits which are blindly opposed to all innova¬ 
tion. But it is also unquestionable that proportionalism would 
be attended with* serious drawbacks. ‘And it would be sur¬ 
prising if this were otherwise. The material of a political 
r^imeis limited like tiiatof a single igarmenten which repiArs 
can be ipade only with pieces cut out of the fabric itself. 
Every political reform intended to fill a gap in the rdgime 
makes a hole in it at some other place, which can be per¬ 
ceived at once, or will dnly be revealed later on by experience. 
The practical proposals which I h%ve just made, myself, and 
which I am about to siyrplement in the following p^es, will 
probably not escape this fate either. The sole point is to 
make a correct estimate of what will be gained and what lost 
by the cliange. That is*the whole secret oTf the political art. 
Elqually free from the religious enthusiasm which animates 
the champions of pro[)ortional representation^^ from the lofty, 
disdain professed for it by its op|>onents, I, for my part, hold 
that, all things considered, this reform ponld show a Iralance 
of advantages for representative government, because it is able 
to en8ure*a more equitable distribution of |>olitical influence 
and, at any rate, to convey the ‘idea of it to the electors, tp 
give minorities a standing, to increase, in certain respects, the 
independence of tlie elector, and to make the monopoly of the 
dominant parties less exclusive. ^ • 

But while admitting that these imjxirtant results may be 
obtained, I cannot help seeing that this reform of representa¬ 
tion Urould nut of itself solve the problem of the organiza¬ 
tion of universal suffrage. It deals with one part of this 
problem only, with that wSich constitutes the last act of the 
electoral ^rama; o& the precedipg mtts the plans of propor¬ 
tional representation take no account, as if they were aooom- 
pltshe^ automatically, as if they ifere something that goes of 
itself. The system proposed the eminent initiator of the 
reform, Thomas Hate, is the first to revcutl this omission, and 
in the most flagrant manner. I will recall the naain lines of 
fhis system here: each elector has but one v<*te, ean return 
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but one member, whatever the number of the seats to be filled 
up; but he is-free to put down on his voting-paper the names 
of several candidates in the order of his preferences, firstly 
the one who^ he wishes as his first choice, and then the one 
whom he wants next, 2nd so on. When the votes are counted, 
the first step is to divide the total number of the voting-papers 
by that 6f the seats to'be filled up; the quotient determines 
the nftmber of suffrages necessary for a candidate to be elected. 
Th6 electoral quotient onae fixed, tlie votes of the candidates < 
who Ifead the lists are first counted. As soon as a cwdidate 
has reached £lie figure of the electoral quotient, he is declared 
to be elected, and tlie voting-papers which contained his name 
are eliminated. If his name is still fdhnd on the remaining 
voting-papery it is disregajded, and its place is taken by the 
candidate who comes second on the voting-paper and who now 
moves up, for. the counting of the vofts, into the first line, 
being followed by the candidates mentioned after him on the 
voting-papers, who thus all go up one dine. The counting of 
the votes is continued on* the same plan until the number of 
^ats to be filletl u^) is exhaustei\. When instead of a surplus 
of votes tlie candidates of the first clioice have a deficit, ^his 
e.an be made up, in a.similar way, liy the subsidiary votes, of 
the second or third line, bestowed by other electors, on con¬ 
dition that their vote is no longer of use to their firA or their 
second choice. The candidates of the first choice who cannot 
obtain the electoral qiuitient arc eliminated, and their votes 
are transferred, on the alxive'plan, to the candidates who come 
after them on the voting-paper. Whenever, in spite of the 
trausfess effecteu, there still remain seats for which no one 
has obtained the quotient, the one who gets nearest to it is 
declared elected. Thanks to this plan, which demands*from 
the elector no effort but thirt of writing on the voting-paper 
his favourite candidates in the ordeT of his preferences, each 
group of electors whose nupilM*r is equal to the*quotient 
is sure to obtain one representative, and not more than one. 
Xo vote or suffrage of eventual preference, given to f can¬ 
didate abl# to attain,the quotient, will be lost; that is to 
say, that each elector will have his repretentative, his mem¬ 
ber, expressly chosen by him, and the memliers will be the 
really free and deliberate choice of the electors,and the 
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genuine representatives of public opinion in all its varied 
shades. 

Yet a closer scrutiny of this plan shows that the admirable 
results which it holds out can be obtained only^i^ condition 
of a previous agreement as to the names of the candidates to 
be put down, or even as to their number, and as to the order 
in which the preierences will be given* in view of the'transfer 
of votes. If an understanding is not arrived at beforehand on 
each of these points, the votes may easily b^scattered and be 
distribu^d in a way that does not correspond to the effective 
strength of the different opinions (for instance, the adherents 
of an opinion who Organized themselves thoroughly will get 
the better of the representatives of another opinion who are 
twice as‘numerous, but not orggnized); or, !\gain, it will 
happen that no candidate reaches the quotient, or that the 
latter may be assigned^ by means of the transfer of suffra^s, 
to candidates who are the last choices at the* expense of tnose 
who have been put in the first line (but fn too great numbers 
to obtain the electoral quotient).* I'd obviate these untoward 
results, nothing short of a very elaborate Srg&nization would 
be ^quired. The grouping implied by Hare’s plan may be 
one of absolute liberty and remarkabV) elasticity; it must, 
however, be made. On what basis and in what way will it be 
made? To tliis there is no repl^ in Hare. He sees only two 
personages on the electoral stage, the candidate and the eleob^, 
and appears to be unaware of tlie ]ire8enoe of third persons, 
the fellow-citizens of this elector, without whom the latter is 
powerless. He elaims for his system the t^le of “systenfof 
individual independence,”' but is it not the independence of 
a man who is suspended in the air? 

THis uncertainty as to the way in which the electors would 
combine to ensure the quotient a candidate of their prefer¬ 
ence, and the risk of scattering the electorsii votes to no pur¬ 
pose, haS had something to d« with the favour which eras 
shown to another system of proportional representation, de- 
scribqd briefly by the name of “extern of lists.” The funda¬ 
mental principle of this system, soinwhat varidll forms of 

& It te pA««fbl« tliftt the of probabllHfM m\g$it omiayiinibljr vmIcmi 

tlM fc«)oe of tl»«M objec'ikmft. bat non* Um» Unw jwbitet. 
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which have been devised and which has been adopted in Switz¬ 
erland and, quite recently, in Belgium, is that the electors 
vote for candidates classitied by parties, each party having its 
list. When the votes are counted, the seats are distributed 
among the* pfrties in proportion to the votes obtained by the 
respective lists; and once this distribution is made, the seats 
falling to each party aw assigned to the candidates on its list 
who have received the most support. The number of lists not 
beiag limited, every combination of electors may bring forward ^ 
its ovm concurrently with the existing parties, and if it reaches 
the party quotient, it will have its share of parliafbentary 
representation. This system, which is iqpant to ensure to all 
opinions a place corresponding to their numerical strength, 
and in a safer and easier way than Hare’s plan, in reality does 
not ensure anything moreTihan the correct representation of 
parties. the distributive justice to be realized in repre- 

senfhtion is due first and foremost to the electors and not to 
the parities, which are too often artificial and conventional 
entities, and are the firs* to pervert the representation, by 
forcing the hand *f the electors through the moral coercion 
which thej- wield over them; the tyranny of the majority plan 
is but a complement of the tymnny of the parties ever 
their members. ill that oppression be put an end to by the 
system of lists? This seems to be doubtful. The success of 
the list being set up by the liftv itself as the supreme object, 
Ifttle heed will lie paid*to the individuality of the candidates, 
the label will be voted for mere than ever, the notion of “ regn- 
lasity” will survive, and with it the organization of ste^ 
typed ijermanent^parties. The free competition of the parties, 
secured by the system of oom|)etition of the lists, will 
curtail the power of the regular parties; it will make a lireach 
in their ramimrt, but will net demolish it, for it is not the 
dualism of parties only that is the source of their elector^ 
monopoly and their opjwessive jmwer, but still n»pre their 
permanent character, whieh tonfers on them, to repeat an ct- 
pression alremly employed# a sort of moral mortmain over the 
electors. eAnd the permanent parties will retain their privi¬ 
leged position so long as the electors, fcr want of another 
method of glpoti^al combination, ore obliged to a^ept their 
promptings, ia order not to scatter and squander tlmir votes, 
voi. »f —2 Z 
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The free competition of lists will provide an outlet for inde¬ 
pendent minds, for an dlite. But the citizens at large would 
not be able to benefit by this liberating enactment unless it has 
a basis of electoral combination indeiiendent of the regular par¬ 
ties. Proportionalism does not Bupply<tliis, it d^i^ not fill the 
gap; the justice which it offers remains in the air; it is the 
apex of an edifies which has neither walls nor foundation. 

These walls and this foundation are provided by the method 
which I advocate. Su|>eradded to,this method, proi>orti*nal 
representation is a happy completion of it; it bestows a legal 
sanctioA on the practical autonomy ensured by my method 
to the various opiiyons, it instals those opinions in the ]) 0 - 
litical assemblies, it marks the place there which belongs to 
them. Brought together, by the oiieration of this method, 
on the basis of particular probleftis, classified and combined 
according to their rataonal afiinities, opinions^/irgportionah'ze 
themselves by the natural play of things, witliout any niltthe- 
matical or other contrivance; at the preliminary j^oll each 
opinion, embodied in a league, wiK give fortli all its votes, 
and nothing but its votes. If a pro|iorl^ouh.list system is 
added thereto in the conning of tlie votes at the* definitive 
eleation, the equitable distribution of votes effectinl by the 
preliminary [Kill will be able to pass, so to sjieak, straight into 
the precincts of Parliament, or, to use another metaphor, these 
votes will be coined into |iarliaitieiitary mandates representing 
their exact value. That is the service whi^h legal projxft" 
tionalism will render, and it can never do more; it cannot 
create the value, the precious metal must be brought to it after 
having been laboriously extracted from the pftlitical soil. Tlie 
method which 1 recommend will offer the means of extracting 
the (petal and will enable it to be supplied pro|ierly cut 'and 
of exact weight, all ready fur the hall-mark. The difficulties 
and drau'backs which appeared to attend t^ie application of 
the pro|itrtional system vanish, once it is combined with this 
method. The “system of list^*' will no longi’r threaten to 
realize a spurious justice, a purely^ritlimetiisal justice, in rep- 
resenCation, because the parties will no longer be aitificial and 
conventional entities, but conscious unions of wills, brought 
about by a particular problem; the notioit’ of, ‘^regulari^ " 
being eliminated, none of the “oompetiug lists V will be a yiere 
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label or a sign; the respective strength of the various parties 
being known beforehand, thanks to the preliminary poll, there 
will be less temptation to vote blindly for the names put on 
the list in order to make its success more certain. 

Hare’s syftem, theoretically more perfect, will be still better 
rehabilitated: it left unsolved the question how the electors, able 
to procure for a candidqfe the electoral quotient by their united 
vote^ are to bring about this union; the system of leagues and 
of ,the preliminary poll will do it. The scattering of votes, 
which seemed likely to rob the system of its advantages, is ob¬ 
viated by tluhdouble concentration effected through th« leagues 
and the preliminary polls. Tlie uncertainty as to the strength 
of the various opinions and the popularity of different candi¬ 
dates, which would have led to haphazard decisions ii\ regard to 
the number of candidates tto be brought forward and the order 
of preference to be given them, is disjjilled by the results of 
the«prelimfnafy ptdl and replaced by exact calculations. The 
complication in the counting of the votfs, due to the transfer of 
preferedtial suffrage.s, wiU be greatly reduced, thanks to the 
diminution of tjie nunditw of the candidates, some of whom will 
be eliminated by tlie preliminary j)oll, and to the greater con¬ 
centration of the votes on the names of those who have obtabied 
most support in th.atf poll. Thus, by leaning on the method 
which I recommend, Hare’s system * recovers its stability, can 
be easily and usefully applied and the theoretical superiority 
lahich it jKisses-ses over the other systems of proportional 
representation •— in securing the electors a more equitable 
distribution of the seats with the greatest amount of individual 
• 

* 1 meftn, of conne, not the orljrfnal plan, — expounded by Mill, which sop- 
poiad that the whole country would form a fiiugle electoral college and that 
isolated electors belonging even to different districts could combine to pfocure 
the quotient for a candidate of their choice, and form ideal conetltuencies, — 
but Hare’fl •ysleiu applied t« «*onstitu^ncies with geographical boundaries and 
a lUnltod number of scats, as it is workwi in f)enmark {on the plan <»f Andrae, 
Hare's emulaior). and as It has just lK‘en iutrt»dueed in the col«iy of T^sr- 
manta, where it yleldN, It would apiwar. good results. 

»I allude especially to the different vnrietlos of the system of lists and a 
/brtiori to the lw«» otlier types of*representatlon of minorities — the Jiinited 
vote and the fumulatixe vote, with which the reader is acquainted (see Vol. I, 
pp. 111. Ifl3, ll»), and the Hiadequacy of which is admitte.1. ^der^ll 

remember fhat It was the svstem of the limiteil vote, imn»duced by the Knglisn 
Reform Rill or^Htff. llAi gave rise to the formattou of the Birmingham Caucus 
and auMorabed to lea efforts. 

• • * 
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independence in the choice of the candidates — b^mes by 
this method a living reality. 

If even the proportionalist principle were rejected—which 
would be a pity — Hare’s plan might still be of use; it con¬ 
tains an idea independent of the proportional ^yctem, but 
almost as fruitful as tliat of personal representation — the 
preferential vote< Being adaptable at ^nce to all the electoral 
modes in force, — general ticket, district system, ilirect .elec¬ 
tions, elections by two- stages, — it would supply a valuable 
instrument for the classification of opinions^ and would idso 
serve a9 a lever for elevating political maunerc. It would 
lead even the most party-ridden elector to compare, to judge, 
to marshal the various^ha<ies of opinion and the merits of the 
men. tlie second or the third clioices of the elector, to be 
effective, will have to fall on candidates of more or less differ¬ 
ent complexion to liis own, tlie system of preferences will widen 
his horizon and will counteract blind sectarian ifitoferance rfuid 
narrow cliquish exclusiveness. The candidates, in their turn, 
having to conciliate the electors o£ the adjoining shades of 
opinion in order to get their subsidiary yjftef, will conduct 
their cam|Ktigns with more m<Aleration and decency > they wilt 
hav« more to lose than gain by those rancorous attacks and 
slandering matches indulged in by catididiites of different 
fractions.of the party and their friends who have fallen 
out even more tlian by candidates of diametrically opposite 
opinions, and which are a disgrace t(x representative govern¬ 
ment and a source of profound demoralization* to the masses. 
The moderation whicli they will have to display will h^ve 
nothing in common with the op{x>rtunism> and the fence- 
riding practised nowadays by so many candidates tfho try 
to p]^aM everybody: to succeed, a candidate will always 
have to be put in the first Hne by a considerable num¬ 
ber of electors; and he esnnot Trecome their choice unless he 
inspires ^cm with implicit confidence, wliich be will be 
unable to win by el]Uivocal declarations and ambiguous atti¬ 
tude. The votes in the top line jrill come first of all from 
the mtlitant members of tUe party, who will^have t^ be spoken 
to plainly; on the c^ber band, to obtain Che subsidiary vertes of 
other groups of electors, the candidate will be equally obliged 
to state frankly how far the agreement between hfm and thra 
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extends, and his greatest skill will consist in honesty to every¬ 
body. Combined with the method of leagues and of prelimi¬ 
nary pollings, the preferential vote will enhance their power 
of true classification and effective combination of opinions, 
and, oonsel^ufiitly, th» genuineness of representation, even 
independently of the application of the proportional system. 
The preferential vote might be applied at the preliminary poll, 
minusathe operation of the transfer of votes, however, which 
will^ot be needed in this piectoral phase, since it is not yet a 
questini of the definitive election. The preferential vote at 
the prelimina;^ poll will be confined to a simple indication of 
preferences on the voting-papers, which, however, will be of 
great assistance as a guide to the electors for the definitive 
election and will facilitate their final understanding; twhile at 
the definitive'election the firefereutial vote, followed by the 
transfer of votes, will help to bring aboiA the concentration of 
the swtes, al\ tfie elements of which will have been already 
prepared in a manner as rational as it is effective. 

1 will not dwell upon tlie mode of election by two stages, 
which certain poli^cians and writers consider a very suitable 
nfhans for ^he organization of tiiyversal suffrage. All that 
there is to be said on the value of this mode has been said%y 
J. S. Mill; • his verdidt cannot be reversed. I will only point 
out that the method advocated by me possesses all tho advan¬ 
tages attributed to election by two stages, and is free from 
it^ undeniable defects. *The office of filter of public opinion, 
wrongly assignetf to it, is discharged by my method with a 
fulqpss and a genuineness to which ho other can lay claim. 
It is this metho»l fthich brings “the light in the election and 
the honesty in the law” that Taine expects from the two 
stages system.! It comes to the rescue of universal suffrage, 
inadequately informed alnnit nien and questions, to enlighten 
the eonsqienoe an^ the inUdlect of the electors on both, ^d 
not to ask them to abdicate in favour of some intemnediate 
power and pay no heed to th# sequel which is beyond their 
influence. On the contrary.,it keeps the elector’s mind con¬ 
stantly on the alert,, from the moment of the inception of the 


* Oon*U»raUaHt m Xtpmeniotirtr O'ovrrument.Chap. IX,' 

two stasM of sleetlsn ? 

• Dy wniverwf «l *I« to monierr tic roter , 1S73. i». -H- 


Sboald there be 
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candidatures, and even before it, down to the time of the final 
vote; it works for his political education; it rouses and stimu¬ 
lates his civic energy; it does not allow him to shift his 
responsibility to other shoulders, it develops it in him as well 
as in those who solicit his vote. Univeieal suffrage Is not shorn 
of its i>ower nor maimed in its influence by a more or less 
surreptitious device; it remains the jmut et origo- of every 
l>oliticaI act througliout all the ]>lia8es of electoral life. , 

The preliminary |>oiliiigs will even impose additional dyties 
and efforts on the citizen.s, which, from a certain point of 
view, appears to involve a grave drawbaxh; a (V)uble election 
campaign will not /ail to heighten the elei-toral fever and to 
rouse men’s passions*more. In a general way, it may he said 
on this point that political agiCition, even of the most intense 
kind, is not necessarily an evil; if is nnwholesohie when it is 
artificial, when it turiss on a subject of juire convention, when 
it beats the air; but it is not sterile when «t is eiilisted isi the 
service of a genuine (^luse, when it awabcms the conscience of 
the citizen, and intensifies the seiM.e of his rights aiid of his 
duties to the public weal. To make suiy of obtaining the 
results of W'hole.some agitatjofi, it is no doubt iiujiortant toavcdd 
eldbtoral mnnemige. Itiit this consists nut so much in the mul¬ 
tiplicity of the electoral o]K>rati(ms as iif the frec|ueucy of elec¬ 
tions. It would therefore Ite desirable, in adapting the rule non 
tnuUa serf miilhim to the oceasimi, to intensify tlip action of the 
ele»’tor8, to demand from them the inawlmum of their efforts a£ a 
given moment, but also to make the iuD-rval between the mani¬ 
festations of thif action' jis long as |>ossible. The preliiniyary 
pullings, ajiplierl to general elections held At longer intervals, 
would but enhaiuK* the value of the national verdi(*t, which 
would be given with more refl«-ction and with a sense of respon¬ 
sibility increased in pru|Sirtiuy to the greater duration of the 
mandate. To keep the nation and its repre^ntatives in touch 
with otm another, in spite of the longer intervals between the 
elections, it will ije enough to Adopt the system of renewal of 
assemblies by instalments, which,will enable the new aspira- 
tiontf of public opinion to |M>netrate regularly inty the House 
with the minitnuu) of disturbance forWie isountry. I would 
accept for assemblies eh<»Heii by universal euffraip, if not the 
l>eriodicity of elections establisbrxl, for instancwt the French 
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Senate, a third of which is renewed every three years, at any 
rate that which is fixed for tlie American Senate, which is 
renewed to the extent of one-third every two years. 

But would not the long duration of the parliamentary man¬ 
date, extending to six ydhrs and more, make the mandate-holder 
too independent towards his constituents? would it not weaken 
his sense*of resiionsibiKty? Tiie latter is hot unimpaired 
even in the present day, under tlie regime of more frequent 
elections. It does happeq tiiat in important conjunctures a 
member behaves in a way wliich a great number of his con¬ 
stituents, perliups the majority of them, entirely disapprove. 
But when he seeks re-election, the political situation has radi¬ 
cally changed, the grievances of the pas* are thrust into the 
background by the preoccupations of the present, and, under 
cover of these* the member®gets off scot-free and can begin 
his old gain^ o^r again. In any event? the punishment does 
not Mlow the offenre; justice in electoral matters walks with 
a halting,step, a.s it-dws elsewhere. What would happen if 
the term of the mandate were jirolonged ? The reader will 
remember that anioi^ the various cures for the jmlitical disease 
pd>|>osed in*the United .‘States, therg was one for ensur.ng the 
continuous responsibility of the reifiesentative by giving Bis 
constituents the right *uf unseating him at any moment, as 
Bentbam had already suggested. Heroic as this remedy, 
which clashes with our luibits! may appear, I hold that it 
deserves serious jjonsideftitiun.' To keej> the representative 
up to the mark, and get the eh'cturs to have an eye always on 
him, is not a result to be despised if it can 1 h* obtained by this 
plan. It would b«f a lietter means of keejung the member in 
the right ]>ath than the im)M>rative mamlate, for this makes 
the mandate-holder a maeliine and destroys real responsibility, 
whereas dismissal coming after.the event would leave him his 
liberty, tltgt is his yes]Kmsibility, but^'ould render it genuine, 
would give it a sanction by making removal follow oi9misbe¬ 
haviour. No doubt if the principle of dismissal were adopted, 
its application would have .to lie subjeeted to precautions 
against tlie ijnpro)ies use that might be made of it: thus dis¬ 
missal would have to lip pnmouneed by a number of electors 

> Ct. im Utl* psiut HMiry Skigwh'k, Tfie Elmiruf a/ PolUict, Loud. 18S7. 
p. SSSelan). 
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equal to not less than half of the voters at the last election; 
if the member no longer possesses the confidence of half the 
electors of his constituency, it is only right that he should 
lose his seat. This system, of course, could not be applied to 
proportional representation, under whidh the particdlar electors 
of each member cannot be distinguished. On this point Mr. 
MoSet, the AmGrican publicist already quoted, devoted as he 
is to proportionalism, abandons it in favour of the dismissal of 
representatives, because he considers that^ their continNous 
responsibility is of more importance for the proi>er working of 
representative government.* — I have shown tlBit the elective 
method of appointment to ])ublio office ought to be limited to 
legislatures and to assemblies of local self-government. The 
judges in particular ought not to be subject to popular election; 
but to prevent them from shirking their responsibility to the 
people and hiding bdbind an inadequate hie^trqjiical super¬ 
vision, or even behind the esprit de corps ‘of an irremc^able 
judiciary, the citizens enight be given th^ right, not pf remov¬ 
ing the judges, but of impeaching them in the supreme court, 
which would decide the case after a puWic*trial. The law 
will fix the number of electors wliose interventidta would ho 
necessary for the impeachment of the offending judge; there 
will be no need to m^e it as high sa that dor the dismissal of 
a member of Parliament; but it will have to be substantial 
enough to prevent such a gravd controversy being raised with¬ 
out sufficient foundation. 


XVII 

On the hypothesis that the method which I advocate, com¬ 
pleted by the changes pro|H>st‘d in the electoral system, yields 
all the desired results in the cbrntoral phase of politimd life, 
how will the next phase adapted to it„tliat which begins 
with tbe entrancq of the elected representatives into the pre¬ 
cincts of the legislative assembly? If there are no longer 
permanent parties in the countsy, there will no longer be a 
permanent majority in the chamber; and .then asises the old 
question of the Duke of Wellington, frightened by the prospect 
of the alxilitiun of the rotten boroughs: “ Ifow^v^l the King’s 
> SuyytsUonM on OovsmmsiU, p. ITS. 
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government be carried on? ” — how will parliamentary govern¬ 
ment work? In reality, the catastrophe would not be more 
terrible than that which so alarmed the hero of Waterloo; 
now as then, at would ]je nothing more than the destruction 
of something rotten. The orthodox doctrine of parliamentary 
governmejit, which presupposes “two great parties” in the 
chamber, and, under the English system, a ministry natu¬ 
rally iTomogeneous and united and jointly responsible to the 
chamb^, has had its day. The “two great parties” have 
ceased to exi%t; in almost all parliamentary countr^s the 
assembly is now composed of more or less numerous shift¬ 
ing groups, which do not admit of any permanent classification. 
In consequence the majority, at least the constant majority, is 
a fiction, the iioinogcneity «f ministries a farce, their soli¬ 
darity a blind, anil their resjionsibility a jjelusion. Warped in 
its foundatiftnsf thf regime inevitably prixluces all those evils 
which have become tlie very essence! of parliamentary life: the 
chamber <)eing divided, ityan only givb birth to a weak gov¬ 
ernment, which,is continually fighting for its life; to keep 
im power, tjie miniltry is obliged to make concessions right 
and left, to mameuvre and to abandon all idea of a firm gjid 
consistent policy; neading the votes of the members, it is 
forced to obtain them by endless civilities, which enable the 
■representatives to reward the d^’votion of their electors; the 
in^rference of member^ and favouritism become the rule in 
administration; *he power of the ministers, which is coined 
so extensively into electoral favours,* excites jealousies and 
amBitions, and thair prt*carious position, which makes them an 
easy prey, enoouKiges the intrigues and the coalitions directed 
agaiqBt them; the overthrow or the maintenance of the minis¬ 
try being the real objective of parliamentary debate, quesfions 
ate not considered for their owm sa^e, but are gambled with 
according to the heeils of the moment; the same practices 
being available to all alike, coalitions are*broken almost as 
soon ns formed and leatl to ministerial crises at frequent inter¬ 
vals; the ministries, being tlve outcome of coalitions, aresjom- 
binations hetero^neous elements just placed side by side, 
of oonflieting interests and aspirations whicB ipso/ac<o neutral¬ 
ise one anotHhf; the solidarity of the ministers is reduced to a 
desire to remaj^ together in power as long as possible. And 
• • • 
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no change seems to be of any avail; with no way out of it, 
apparently, this state of affairs ends only in discrediting par¬ 
liamentary government and in keeping the country in a state 
of constant uneasiness. ^ , 

The perfect logic with which the critics of parliamentary 
ways establish this rigorous connection of cause and effect 
leads most of them to the following conclusion: a mnuine 
majority must be constituted! we must revert to the'reality 
of parliamentary government! And they«do not notice the 
conclusion which stares them in the face, so speak, to wit, 
that if parliamentary majorities are constantly breaking up, 
the reason is that these majorities are artificial; that if they 
are artificial, the reason is that there are no mure natural ones, 
that they cannot be obtaineil anydoiiger, and tlvAt new fouuda- \ 
tions must be sought for the tottering edifice in the place of 
those which have collapsed. The inexorable'renlities ^ life 
proclaim this only too eloquently, it, is all of no avail; 
electors and memlierk are still ^xhorted to constitute the 
“two great parties”; to excite their emulation, the example 
is quoted to them of that -highly practfbal Engjish people 
w^tich is careful to divhK? itself regularly into Wbi^ and 
Tories, and there seems to be no inkling that the great parties 
are like the proverbial liolainl’s mare, which |H)Ssessed every 
good quality, but liail the uiitifortune to lie deail. Instead of 
clinging to obsolete forms, would i^ not be better to tr% to 
extract the essence of parliamentary goverament, anil, while 
frankly a<lmitting its new preilicament, to adapt it to that 
predicament? To secure this result, it would only be necedbaiy 
to extend to parliamentary life the principle which governs tlie 
new social relations, and which is that of union substitute for 
unify. Parliamentary relations cannot lie aught but a repro¬ 
duction of those that exi^ outside the precincts of Parliament; 
and it is a perversion of muguage, not to Aty worse,' to apply 
the epi&iets "normal and ratiunal ” to the working of parlia¬ 
mentarism on the basis of a one and indivisible majority which 
is henceforth contrary to uatur?. Conformably to ^e new 
principle of political life, the chamlier cdn be oSly a rendez¬ 
vous of tlie repreiAntatives of the various igitional aspirations, 
met to come to understandings which will ^juttfthe divcwgent 
interests in the way that is most equitable tc\ all. Tb» work 

a * » 
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of Parliament will be a continual series of compromises, settled 
by majorities' whose composition may vary from one question 
to another, but which will in each case present a genuine 
reflection ,of(the views and feelings of the true, of the only 
majority that can have been constituted on the basis of the 
particular question. The laws will no longer be the imperious 
decisions of a dominant majority, deliverecf against the will 
of a Minority always reduced, if not to silence, at all events 
to ftapotence, but medium solutions arrived at with the real 
co-operation of the whole Iwdy of national representatijres, who 
on each occasion combine freely to say 3 ’es or no according to 
their cxinvictions and tlie wishes of tlieir«constituents. What 
can be more rational and more etpiitahl^? 

But if thq conqiosition pf tlie majorities varies <rom one 
question to another, how will they lie aljle to give birth to 
and keep alive a government'? Will not the existence of a 
hoiifogeiieous min*istr\' and its •collective responsibility to the 
chambea be made impossible, especiallj' under regimes of the 
English tyjK"? Undouliteilh'; but far from Ijeing a misfortune, 
^ds eventuality wtll be the salv;ition of parliamentary govern- 
’ ment, amf will ensure the succcsb of tlie new parliamei^ry 
method, which otherg'ise would be" but an idle dream 01 the 
millennium.* The homogeneitj' and the solidaritj' of the minis- 
, try are, like jrarty government, of which thej' are^thb expres¬ 
sion, Imtter Sounded in historj' than in reason; created in 
England on thesjer-asion and in view of the .struggle of Parlia¬ 
ment against the {,'rown, they no longer eorresimnd to political 
necessities and lye no longer of use for jireserving a govern¬ 
ment of opinion; on the contrarv' even. To curb the royal 
prerogative. Parliament thrust on the Cro^Yn ministers taken 
from its midst, belonging to the partj' in a majoritj'; lieitlg all 
identifled with that party, they onlj' championed its claims 
the better; all uaitod among themselves against the Crown, 
forming a sort of chain, thev.prevented tire Crown ftoiu get¬ 
ting the better of them siugiy. *hi the other hand, the crea- 
titm of homogeneous CabinAs on rigid p.arty lines hail marked 
an advanotf on th«* pijictice of motlev' coalitions of the great 
families, which combined under the leailbrship of a distin¬ 
guished chieilf the head of a group, to exploit jrower, without 
paying heed bwpuldic opinion, whose iuflueiu'e wivs ag yet «il; 
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the rigid party lines symbolized principles and convictions 
(hence Burke’s enthusiasm for parties). In the plan of the 
Cabinet representing the dominant pa^, which was directed 
against the Crown, the latter, defeated and rgsi^ed, soon 
found its advantage: the ministry shiSlded it, ensured it the 
immnni^ of its new “ irresponsible ” position, and served (tfi 
a buffer betweenMt and Parliament, a#well as betweeli Parlia¬ 
ment and the nation. But when public opinion had become 
supreme and every power bowed before it, ^11 these precau¬ 
tions aipl all these advantages became objectless. The tninis- 
try had been the garrison of Parliament in the fbrtress of the 
Crown; this fortresawas dismantled. Its function of buffer 
itself could hencefortlf be dispensed with; there was no longer 
any collision possible between the^Crown and Pijrliament, nor 
between the House and the nation, the Crown being reduced 
to complete impotence, and the House subinis^ivaly register¬ 
ing the will of the nation, ever since it hhs ceased to repre¬ 
sent the privileges of •a ruling class. In the present day, 
when public opinion invested with* the political suffrage lias 
but to make a sign for all th^ holders of pawel to do bumble 
obe^nce, these weapons intended for the defence bf populv* 
liberties—the solidarity of party, the ^pmogeneous ministry, 
and the collective responsibility of ministers — ate as out-of- 
date as the moats, the drawbrid^e8, and tlie towers of medimval, 
castles in ^e age of gunpowder and dynamite; they do but 
impede the free circulation of the forebs of opinion. * 

The responsibility which is supjiosed to govern parliamentary 
relations comes to nothing but general irresponsibility; 4 he 
members, obliged to follow their pauty, on {lain of depciving it 
of power, are dispensed from following the voice of their oon- 
sciei^ tbeir responsibility disappears in that of the party ;'it is 
the parity that comes np for jnd|;inent before the electors, and 
whether it is convicted or*acquitted, all its aiembers <are oen- 
sured o^commended without (Ijstinetion, the good as well as 
ihe bad; it is not so much they and their merit or demerit 
timt are involved, as the govemident which they support or 
oppose. The ministers, in tibeir turn, mostly hid^behind the 
oolleetive title: hotrever incompetent or enlpable they may be, 
it is impossible to pnnisb one of Uiem withrmt qmntshing all; 
when oqp is called to aoemmt, the whede Cahjnet deraiMds a 
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“vote of confidence,” and in nine cases out of ten makes its own 
adherents swallow their resentment. It is almost always an 
accident that causes the fall of the ministry; and so long as 
this accid^l^does not occur, the followers of the ministry 
defend it servilely witfi their persons, like the janissaries who 
faithfully mounted guard around a sultan up to the moment 
when thhy chose to aSsassinate him. In *England, where 
these *accident8 are uncommon, because, especially since the 
extension of tho» suffrage, the members pledge themselves 
befoie* the electors to support a particular party leader, who 
is head of the Cabinet or may become so, the irresponsibility 
of the ministry to Parliament is still greater; whatever may 
be the private views of those who form the majority, the min¬ 
istry is sure, to last out t^e term of the legislature, if its 
majority is not too small; it is accountable, in reality, only to 
tlie clears ftom whom it practically tiolds office, that is to 
say,^t will have t 5 come before.them again and ask them for 
a bill of indemnity for itself and its docile supporters. In the 
meanwhile, it can do very*much what it likes; gtanted that it 
t^es care not fb two counter to {he opinion of the country and 
'wantonly compromise the welfare«of the party, still it escapes 
the effective control o^the represenfatives of the nation, wfiich 
might protect it against its impulses or its failings, prevent 
. it from committing blunders, perhaps irreparable and disas¬ 
trous for the acouutry. This control — it is idle Tio blink the 

fact_ is almosteaon-exfstent; the r 61 e of a “private member” 

is reduced to a cipher; the ^eater part of his parliamentary 
activity consists jn walking up and down the division lobbies; 
he is simply a voting machine. Thus the solidarity of the 
ministers and tliat of the members of the majority, which 
plaoe both of them in a position of recipro^ dependence, do 
but paralyze at one time govertimenfcvl activity, wherever there 
are no Iffnger steUe majorities, at ^lother parliamentary con¬ 
trol, if not both together, as ip continentaUcountrieS? But as 
this dependence is the basis of the power of the parties, 
liamentarism, founded on jArty government, is landed in the 
deadlock of nee fwftw^'oer* poMiim nee tine te. 

This Oordian knot would be cut by the abolition of the col¬ 
lective respAltibinty of the ministers: the life of ministriM 
would BO l<mg^ depend on the good pleasure of party majon- 
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ties; the latter would no longer be able to create and sustain 
Cabinets, and they would no longer have any interest in con¬ 
stituting tlieinselves, once power is put out of their reach. 
But while doing away with the abuses and diffici^t^s entailed 
by the hold which the dominant part'^es possessed over the 
government, the change of parliamentary methods proposed 
by ms would not^abolish the legitiiuatb dependence of tlie gov¬ 
ernment on the representatives of the nation; this depeiMence 
will be fully secured by tlie individual responsibili^ of*the 
ministers. In ]iro{x>aing to protect tliem from the Siscre- 
tionary power of tlie members of the legislatures, I have no 
intention whatever of borrowing the dot'trinaire solution of 
the separation of the legislative and the executive, which for 
some time past has been urged ^ a remedy tof the evils of 
parliamentarism, the example of the Uniteil States being 
quoted, but inaptly, iif support of it. We are acquainted with 
the serious inconveniences produced by llie separatioft of 
powers, established by the framers of tlie'American eonstitu- 
tion and accentuaU'd in prai-tice; ’ *we have seen how it has 
completely miscarried, and, instead of ensariug the indepeq- 
dence of the executive, has«Jicl[HHl to put it under *the thumb* 
of the legislative. The eiclusion of tlqi ministers from Con¬ 
gress has not enabled them to dis[>en8e with the assistance of 
the legi^ative to govern sun-essfully, and the executive has , 
had to pay for this assistance in the form of favours to the 
dominant party with all the more promptness that its head 
owed his election to that |iarty.' If it is party that creates 
or sustains the eiiecutive, the latter will hni^it demaiidiug*its 
wages everywhere, within the precincts of I'arliament^as well 
as outside them — that is the lesson taught by experience. 
The 4 egal sejiaratioii of the {jowers will always remain a vain 
precaution so long as |K)wer is Irielded by |>arties. To safe¬ 
guard the reciprocal inde^iendence and the* responsibility of 
the l^idlative and of the exeqptive, it is, on the imntrary, 
highly desirable to place them face to face, under the eye of 
that ^1-powerful arbiter, public opinion. 

The mainspring of representative govpmaient is^ot its ma¬ 
chinery, however perfected; it is the light that it sheds on the 
acts of the rulers; it is the publicity whicli atlacbes to all 
■ See abm, Vol. II. p|>. l.-ll>-ia2. 
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their sayings and doings. If this light is insuifioient, the 
most ingenious governmental mechanism gets out of order, 
and the best men who have to work it deteriorate; if there is 
plenty o^ light, it makes up for tlie defects of the institutions 
and raises the character of the men by increasing their respon- 
sibility; it dis^ls selfishness and ambition, it silences greed 
and vafiity, individuaf as well- as collectiv?; it regulates the 
mo^.ments of the divergent social ,and political forces, it* 
pfbvides them ,with checks and balances, it establishes an« 
equilibrium between them better than any machinejy. Con¬ 
sequently, t^e first criterion of political institutions, as well 
as of political methods, is tlie greater oie lesser degree of light 
and 0 ]jenne 88 , of publicity and responsibility, which they 
admit of iq the relatioim of the rulers with the*ruled and 
among them. I have shown how the practice of collective 
ministerial sesiionsibility has ended 'in decreasing the light 
inlide jiarliaiiient; at one time it is the solidarity of the 
Cabinet that intercepts it, at anotlier the solidarity of the 
majority, of the |)arty. ftreat care must therefore be taken not 
,to allow tliesi already fli<-keriug rays to be still further ob¬ 
structed Tiy a constitutional partition between the legisl|fitive 
and the executive, ^’he prime function of a parliament, that 
which is its raitnn tVfitre, is the control of the executive; how 
can it exercise this control if the ministers are hiddeb from it? 
The sphere <rf the national interests entrusted to the legislative 
and the executive lieing one and indivisible, the co-operation of 
these two jx)wer.s is a matter of necessity; how will they be 
able to oo-oper^te if they are kept at a distance from each 
others Yet, if the presence of the ministers in the assemblies 
and their direct collalmration with the representatives of the 
nidion is the conditio tine gun non of the good worlAng of 
representative governineut, ^lle ministers must not be the play¬ 
thing parties^ of their shifting majorities; the ^sembly 
must not encroach on the pipvinee of the»executive* just as it 
must iipt itself be dragged at the heel of ministers controlling 
l^islatioD a? well as ailntiuistratioii. “ For the powers to be 
always dittinot, il isjiot necessary that they should be entirely 
separated,” said Mounier, the celebrated'member of the Con- 
Mitnante ohV89* I agree with this proposition, and I com¬ 
plete it by another, which is it.s counterpart: "For ^he powers 
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to be united, it is not necessary that they should be blended.” 
The continuance of the ministers in the assemblies and the 
substitution for their collective responsibility of individual 
responsibility would quite meet the double preocqppption ex¬ 
pressed by these propositions, and would ^ring everything into 
right focus both in the legal organization and in the practical. 
methods of parliaiilentary life. ■ * 

' This plan, without modifying in any way the essence of 
,the rights and the reciprocal duties "Of the jsational repA- 
sentation /ind of the executive, will rectify their mutual rela¬ 
tions and their functions which are so perverted at the present 
day. It will begin by establishing stability in the govern¬ 
ment and the effective* re8]»onsibility of those who govern. 
It will ncr longer be possible to jaise those p^liamentary 
storms which carry off all the ministers with a single gust, 
because one of them has'lost the confidence of the chamber or 
has brought forward a bill of wliich it di8aj>proves, or, agiSn, 
because tlieir oj>pouent8 "want to step into their shoes. The 
ministers will be removable only ofie by one, by attacking 
each singly and bringing definit<3 charges agasnst'him. Under, 
these circumstances they wilUhave nothing to fear tiom the 
manoeuvres of the jiarties: aS they will no^longer form a body, 
there can no longer be a ministerial i>arty and an anti-minis- 
terial party, for the same memly-r may bo the supporter of 
one minister‘and the opponent of another; still less is it pcjs^ 
sible, without being landed in absurdi{ic8, toiadmit the hy¬ 
pothesis of a ministerial party and an anti-ministerial party 
organized and kepirup for the sake of each minister separately. 
A minister therefore will be able to live and act outside or 
above parties. No doubt it will be always possible to get up 
an attack on him; but if the onslaught is not sufficiently jus¬ 
tified by the public interest to Attract a majority spontoe- 
ously, it would have little cSance of success: when the ntinister 
is overthAwn, there will l»e only one office available for the 
whole victoriotu army; how is it to be divided? The game 
will noj be worth the candle. BesWes, to get rid of a minis¬ 
ter, it will no longer be possible to emplqy the easyHactios in 
vogue at the present day: the indictment which is brought 
against a jointly responsible ministry is often mssde up of 
constructive charges, it is its “ policy ” that is arraigned, or is 
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supposed to be arraigned; but when the conduct of a particular 
minister has to be reviewed, the discussion must be ad hominem, 
and od rem. As a rule, the favourite plan is to upset a Cabinet 
even without any direct indictment, on an incident or on a 
quibble, 1^ ^yiug in vsait behind a measure or even a question 
of procedure, a question of the order of business. It will be im- 
■po88ible»to play this gafne with^a minister individually respon- 
siblet whose shortcomings will have to be demonstrated in an 
ixplicit debate. If tlie ^minister is not openly censured for 
dearty specified*faults, if the vote of the chamber bears only 
ra the measure brought in or supported by him, h»will not 
rave to resign, unless he considers tliat it is impossible for 
lim to carry out the directions of the,chamber. But, on the 
,ther band, if he is not free from reproach, he will not be able 
o hide behfnd the Cabimit. The member, in his turn, will 
lot be obliged to wink at a reprehensible act of a minister, or 
3 vaD to vote for atuiuisterial measure of which he disapproves, 
tor fear of plunging tlie couulry into a ministerial crisis; he 
will TecovcT his liberty, as well as his responsibility. 

The new position tlius assigned to ministers in assemblies 
will change the character of tlfe men who hold office, and the 
way in which tliey discharge thefr.duties. A minister will be 
selected foinhis special competence and not for his merits as a 
political gladiator or his talents its a tactician skilled pilot¬ 
ing the ministerial bark through the shoals of* Parliament, 
rhere will iJe no need to belong to a political syndicate to 
attain to or to Iteep in poivei,; a great financier, a skilful diplo- 
i^tist, an eminent administrator will no longer be excluded 
because they do not belong to the dominant political persuasion. 
But while being siiecialists, tliey are not to be purely special¬ 
ists; defend their views ^fore a national assembly, to make 
an impression on it, they ^'ill have to be recruitea from 
ainong,broad-minded and far-seeing men, they must have the 
making of statesmen. As he w*ill not hav'e to lie al^^^ays in the 
breach fighting for his ministerial life, a luiuister will be able 
to devdte himself -to the s^udy and the despatch of the busi¬ 
ness of lus depi^ment, without leaving the real management 
of it to the permaneht officials. Being no longer condemn^ 
to the piecariouisexistence of a member of a Cabine^ he wUl 
bo better able to resist the solicitations of the members who 

vot|^n—8 A 
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demand favours for their constituents. Similarly, when ad¬ 
dressing the chamber, he will be able to speak the truth, 
without having to ask himself whether the Cabinet will suffer 
for it or not; he will be able to give a piece of his mind to 
any one who may require it; he will be«the reprcSefitative of 
the general interest as opposed to particular interests; he may 
becom^ a sort of tribune of the people«onfronting the pluto-' 
• cratic or other oligarchies which install themselves in demo¬ 
cratic assemblies as easily as under (he regime of privilege. 

Taking part in political discussions whenever they thiA fit, 
and sharing with the chambers the right of legislative initia¬ 
tive, the ministers wiU continue to discharge the office of con¬ 
necting link between tip; two powers, which, to the champions 
of the cabjnet system, with Bagehot at their head, appears to 
constitute its raifittn d’itre and its %])ecial merit.* JCheir col¬ 
laboration will nut be less valuable than it is nor^ nor less 
efficacious; on tlie contrary. As the ministevs will no longer 
be politicians of the ^bby or the platform, but expert 
specialists, they will be better able to “aid the Cliamber 
with the knowledge that ex|ierience, pract^ of affairs and 
familiarity with difficulties o| execution continually impart to 
the axecutive power,” to use the words of Mirabeau. Their 
authority will be less formal, because tli^y will no. longer be 
heads of disciplined i>arti<« nor dis])ensers of “B|)oils to tlie 
victors,” bub it will be more flAible and more insinuating, 
because it will be founded on their |>erA>ual qq^ities as supe* 
rior men, as statesmen able to serve as guides, as torch-bearers 
to earnest men whp are seeking their way. The leadership gf 
the ministers will gain in moral stren^h wfiat it will lose, 
apparently, in material strength; they will be leaders of men 
witboi|,t being managers of men or captains conducting troops 
to the assault. This change in Uic position of the ministers 
will inevitably be accompanied by a marke\l curtailment of 
their fornvl attributions; being no longer the representatives 
and the heads of a fmrliaraentary^najority, they will no^longer 
have the necessary authority for tlig oontroi of the chamber, 
nor thd responsibility attaching tliereto; tbgy will «o longer 
be able to act as genq^ contractors for tUb work of the assem¬ 
bly luid gather into their own hands all the iSire^^ of parlia¬ 
mentary activity. There will necessarily take plgce a diviaipn, 
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a sort of decentralization, in the discharge of their present 
duties, which .would be a welcome change; for the responsible 
Cabinet, in order to meet its obligations and consolidate its 
authority, has been led to take so many duties upon itself that 
it can no lon^r bear tl*e burden of them, and its failing powers 
of control do but contribute to the parliamentary paralysis.* 
To manage the busincm of thc^ assembly tl^ ministers will 
have JK) divide their dvities or even make them over to the , 
chair, who might be assist'd for this purpose by a semi¬ 
official coramitteR of representatives of the various groups, 
on.the motleV for instance, of the Senioren-ConveitHa the 
German Reichstag. 

As regards the preparation of legislative measures, the aboli¬ 
tion of the cabinet system will necessitate a development of the 
system of standing committees, which might yield excellent re¬ 
sults on these two conditions, that they sre not hole-and-corner 
comgiittees'as In Uie American Congre.ss, and not composed on 
a party basis, as in the French C’fiamberj for instance, where the 
main prebccuijation, when important committees are api>ointed, 
Is not so much Au choose com|>etcnt members as to eliminate the 
.minority ar retluce it as much *as jiossible. The duty of the 
committees is not to toki* decisions* l>ut to prepare the matewals 
for them by.<i thorough discussiim of every as[)ect of the ques¬ 
tion. It would therefore l)e projier to appoint chaigpions of 
* every different view, irresjieOive of jiarty distinctions and of 
the numerical*stnuigtlieof parties in the cliamber. The com¬ 
mittees will prt^<*iit tlu'ir re^tort, and the chamber will after¬ 
wards decide in the plenitude of its independence and its 
power. The neutr.il coun>osition of tlie standing committees 
will prevent that usuriKition of power which is apprehended 
by somh jairsons from the example of the committees of the 
Natitmal Convention in the ^French Revolution; once they 
cease to represent the dominant part)', tlieir decisions will only 
have the signilioalioe of deliberations of experts who ^ave care¬ 
fully studied the question. The publicity*of their procedure 
will reidove any lingering lyinger and will ensure their labours 


* A ronflnSstion nf Sib. view will !»• tm....l In an histraotlTe ^ 

Quarltrip Jlwtoie. of Oeleber. I!«>l. eiiliil.-l 'TOe •^'^y*** 
whioh rs^waalw wotk of ilie wssion of l!«)l. or rather the waate of that 
aoaakm of Uw Uuiue of Cuiuiuoua. 
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the maximum of efficacy: the ministers will always be at 
liberty to attend the sittings of the committees and to speak in 
them, and not allowed only, os in the French Parliament, to 
submit their observations and withdraw immediately after¬ 
wards. The same option of attending the sittingtt the com¬ 
mittees, but without the right of speaking in them, might be 
extended to all ^he members^ who, in this way, woqld get a 
better* notion of things. There would be only the comipittee 
on foreign affairs and perliaps that on military affairs in w^ich 
the presence of members who are not’commititee-men coujd not 
be allowed. . 

The funotion of connecting-link lietween the legislative and 
the executiv'e discha^l^d by the ministers, associated so closely 
with the work of the chamber and of its committees, will be 
in no way impaired by the fact timt they will uio longer be 
united themselves by^ collective responsibility.* Indepen¬ 
dence does not necessarily entail isolation. *If*a quegtion 
arises which concerns more than one department, nothing 
would prevent the res*pective miiqsters from comidg to an 
understanding. Neighbours have no need to far formed into a* 
Cabinet to talk over a matter of commofi interest. If the 
miisisters cannot agree, the.dliamber will decide between them, 
and all the more equitably tliat there will no longv be a major¬ 
ity to defend a minister at all hazards nor an organized opposi¬ 
tion to attaak him. The cases ia which all the ministers must 
set in concert are not common, but, «nc« mord, nothing will 
prevent them, in such cases, from bolding oouiibils. Instead of 
the “Council of ministers,” there will be councils of ministers, 
who will meet whenever the need or expediency of meettng 
makes itself felt. In ordinary circumstances it is tb% settle¬ 
ment of the budget that will require these consultation^. For¬ 
eign V home complications also make them necessary. 
The colleagues of the minister concerned will give him the bene¬ 
fit of thqjr knowledge and experience, whil^ will ligkiten his 
moral responsibility, but leave«him sJone answerable to the 
chamber. The councils of ministera oouldbe presided over by 
the bead of the Stati-, who would play the part of m^erator, of 
arbiter, and would find in this function, «s well as in the selec¬ 
tion of ministers, a means of escape from the position of “port 
A I’engrois,” which did not suit Napoleon as Firlt'Consul. 
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The duties of ministers and their relations with the legis- 
latave once settled on the basis which has just been stated, the 
life of the chamber, wnsidered in itself, will be completely 
^ places and the fate of parties will 

^ ®'^®0' measure may be examined for 

.i^lf, honest^ and straightforwardly; the chamber will 
^me a real deliberating assembly, insteid of an afena of. 
t^liarties, a theatre of civil war. There will always be oon- 

l>ut the combatents will- 
be oBlig^ to fight without a mask and to confine their strife 
to the sphere of fliose opinions and those interests. Ambitions, 
intrigue^ and electioneering preoccupations will assuredly not 
banished.from the chamber, but th<?y will no longer be able 
to enjoy suqji free scojic. t^ hide behind the general interests 
as easily as they do now. Tlie fear tl.at the chamber may 
si^ into impotence ami anandiy in consequence of the disap- 
IMftaiice of a “ government majority ” and a systematic opposi¬ 
tion, ifcunfoundcd. The functions of both will onlyiie better 
> discharged under the neiv conditions. The criticism of the 
^ts of the guvemment will Ixi more effective, because it will 
Im morti free; when the ministry-and the majority are no longer 
hand and glove, a ifpprehen.sible act of a minister will raise 
against him the upright and the sound-thinking men in every 
quarter of the chamber; the yffending minister iqpy fee brought 
to book without any fear of playing into the hands of the 
other side” aail weakeniiij; one’s own, and without arousing 
the scepticism of public opinion, which noa'adays has no illu- 
sians about the sincerity of the 1 )]>iK).sition. -Nor will the.legis- 
lative Imsiness suffer from the multiplicity of the groups in 
the chamber or from the disapjiearance of the omnibus pro¬ 
grammes. Kvery great question that is stirring the country 
will have, luiuks to the leagtie system, its spokesmen in the 
chambew, who wall try to ui.ake th^latter take it up, will col¬ 
lect all tlio legislative material, will draft bills, wifi conduct 
the disgussion of Jhem, will pilot the assembly through the 
diffleulties ai\4 details of Ahe question which they wiU have 
mastered letter Ufen^ny one else. If they are not numerous 
enough, and hav^ not succeeded in ohtaitiing siifflcient adhe¬ 
sions in tbs anther groups, the conclusion will be that the 
eougtrjr is noUyet ripe for the solution of the problem. The 
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parliament would then legislate on other less contentious mat¬ 
ters, and, in general, would legislate less and devote itself 
more to supervising the government and public expenditure, 
which ought to be its first duty. The same thigg.will take 
place when the champions of a certain reform have carried 
their point and accomplished their mission. Maybe when a. 
great question ha& been settled, it wilPnot be possible, under 
the system of leagues for limited objects, to take up andther 
• important measure before tlie renewai of the chamber, whfoh 
will havg brought a new question into the forej^und. * But 
do we see cliambers in tlie present day solve several g^At 
problems during the kfe of one parliament? It is a matter of 
congratulation when a Single iinjmrtant reform has been car¬ 
ried by tht end of it. Without decaying the meqpures really 
demanded by ]>ublic t^iinion, the useful reforms^ the new 
system, which will t;ike the place of the factobim, majority, 
will simply ri^ien them, and at the same time provide a ftat- 
ural cheek on the extravagant use of the members’ le^alative 
initiative, which is now vainly combi{ted by artificial and often < 
arbitrary means. 

A}1 these results, crowneiV by the free unions of \be mem¬ 
bers of different groups aecoVding to their.opinions on the jiar- 
ticular questions, will Ik* brought about by the abolition of 
the colli^tve resjionsibility of ^he ministers, because it will 
liave made Che exercise of power by the (lartiefi an impassi¬ 
bility. Ho lung as |iower ntmaiiis within the W'ach of parties, 
the formation of sjioutaneous and genuine majorities, deter¬ 
mined by the problems of the day and carrjed out with the 
sole oViject of solving them, will remain a pious wish; go long 
as there are “ spoils ” in )>ruK]iect, the most monstrous coali¬ 
tions, <he most artificial majorities, will be the mmt natural 
ones. It is when vice does not^iay tliat virtue is most easily 
cultivated. The “ sftoils ” fire the natural ca«sequenc» of the 
hold wliii^ the {larties possess qver the executive; and they 
possess it liecause they create and sustain the executive. In 
govenunents of the English type,* it is tlie n^istry which 
they create and sustain; in regimes of ^headmerioim type, it 
is the President, wha is a sort of prime minister, but appointed 
for a term. Under regimes of the first kin^ tha party creates 
tlie execi^ive, thanks to the system of Uie ooUeotive raanonsi- 
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bility of the ministors; and in governments on the American 
pattern, it creates the head of the executive, thanks to the 
system of popular election, which also ends in an election by 
the parties.* Conseqnpntly, if the abolition of the collective 
responsibility of the ministers can stop the exploitation of 
power by the parties ujder regimes of the gnglish type, this 
resuU would be fully attained in the United States only by» 
the atjolition of the popular election -of the President. His 
electjpn would have to be’entrusted to the national legislature, * 
which will b^ aV'o to perform this duty most satisfactorily 
when it is no longer organized on the basis of party majorities. 
No doubt democratic formalism woul<J Stoutly oppose such a 
reform. It Is the same feeling that leads advancei} political 
circles in Switzerland to demand the apimintment of the fed¬ 
eral execufive by the people; this inin^vation would undoubt¬ 
edly be oifc Iff the gre.atest political misfortunes that could 
beMl the gallant little Alpine’ Republic, if the experience of 
AmericS proves anything.. According to this experience one 
^nust insist on the withdrawal of the presidential election from 
^ the people; the risk that one “runs of being treated by the 
latter as* Gil Bias was treated by the Archbishop of Grenada 
in no way affects thetpxigencies of the logical situation. 

Once deprived, by one means or another, of their hold over 
• the executive, the jiermanent p,arties will be decapitated, and 
with them thb political formalism which dominates and op¬ 
presses the life ‘of contemjiorary democracies. The finishing 
blow will he given to it by the intnxluction of the new methods 
iufti parliaments^ which will re-establish therein the control 
of the representatives of the nation and the responsibility of 
the xttlsrs, which will enable and oblige both to walk ajjcord- 
ing to the reason of things, ayd not according to conventions, 
wbioh will replace representative government, now struggling 
with sh&ma, in tile sphere of realities. This last sand final 
victory over formalism will Inrve been systematically prepared 
by the new methoilof political action, which in all its stages, 
from the formation of the smallest branch of a league onwards, 
will have \)een gilidod by the same ide%—free union and 
individual ree^nasbility. 
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Of ocnirse this Tiotoiy over political foroialisin, if it is to be 
genuine, must be won first of all in th^ mind ofatfae elector. 
The reforms which have just been examined, the alterations 
proposed in the wtjrking of parliamentary government, t^e m<^i- 
^tications in the electoral system* the new modes of combination 
of the electors, all implya profound change in the rdle of parties 
■ and in politii^ manners, changes which are beyond the yeach 
of the legislator. There is no legal authority wipch can issue 
and enforce the following decree; (.1) Permanent parties sire 
and shall be dissolved(2) the pursuit of power is expressly 
forlndden, to parties; (3) the electors shall hencefortli display 
public spirit. To make such an enactment enforceable, it is 
necessary to change the mental attitude of the blectors, to 
eradicate those conventional notions, those .prejudices which 
have taken possession of theif minds, and which make them 
believe Vhat the citizen* who follow his party blindly is a 
“ patriot,” and that the prostitution of power to a party is a* 
pious action. These idoln, as* liaoon would say, must be d» 
stroked. Men must be taugin to use their judgment, idid to act 
independently. It is on the accomplisltment of Jbis work of 
liberatioB that the whole future of democracy depends Hilli- 
erto the victorious struggle which democracy hM carried on 
in the world has been mainly, and neeessarily,^ struggle fer 
materisJ liberty; moral liberty, which consists in tliinking and 
acting as free rea^n dictates, has yet to be achieved by it. It 
has earried the habeas corput by force, but the decisive baftle 
of democracy will be fought on the Aabeos emimum. * 

Tl^ greatness and the poverty of wmtemporary deihoetaoy 
turn on this distinction between the two formulas. Through 
the mere fact of having icaliz^ material liberty, democracy 
has givcR more happiness to the nations thalTtbe other rdgimes 
bad ever afforded them; " the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” lias never been less disbyit frum'its resJizaffon than 
in th# present day. The crities and the drtrantoyi of demo¬ 
cracy forget this fact as well as the oondiliou in whicJi man¬ 
kind lived under the former r^mes, and ether ftwten on de¬ 
mocracy as if these r^imes belonged to the goirien age of the 

history Of humanity. Tire disorders of which ^emocratnfgov-^ 
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ernment has presented or continues to present the spectacle in 
certain coun^es are paralleled or equalled, to say the least of 
it,by the ex{)erience of the anterior regimes; but the latter 
had no political liberty to compensate them and to cure their 
ills, and have parsed away. Democracy has brought with 
it liberty, and it has renewed the life of societies. This lib¬ 
erty ha« been realized jp its highest degree, m;her circumstances 
conyibuting thereto, in the Lnited States, and never W th^ 
eaftk resounded with so mighty a song of triumph as that 
endlfss jieean chanted by American life wuth a joyousness and*^ 
a.fervour wljich.inaniraate objects themselves seemHo share. 
But nowhere also ha.s it appeared more clearly than in the 
United States that political freedoqj,'which can build up 
external liUerty only, is not complete without tl^e citizen’s 
independent of mind, and without the spontaneous and vigi¬ 
lant energy of his will. In the absence of this independence 
an4 this %igflanee, demagogism and corruption have entered 
the house in broad day as a thief enters in the night. Demo¬ 
cracy flieneeforth received a check, and not through Excess of 
liberty, as so manv of its Critics imagine, but from a deficiency 
sof it, from a waul of moral liberty in this government of free 
rfWBon.* • * , » 

To retrifre this cUbck and prevent complete min, the remedy 
is obvious: reason and liberty, and a double dose.of reason 
and liberty! It i.s not by cultivating the emotiens, which we 
4isve seen pl&y such a>preponderant part in existing political 
methods, it is*Dot by wodting up sentiment, even with the 
best intentions, that the mind of the citizen can be reformed, 
ifot that in civic life the action of sentiment is to be despised; 
nothiif^ can be founded without .sentiment; but nothing dura¬ 
ble oiti be founded with sentiment alone; to build on^it is to 
build on a quicksand; to bu^d on reason,is to build on a rock. 
Of oo^rse this tenson is not knowledge only; reduced to 
the external oulllvation of the intellect, to the simple furnish¬ 
ing of the mind, it cannot fortn the man nor the citizen. To the 
reawm\if knowledge mus^ be allied that of duty. The judg¬ 
ment, U wel> as ^e will, to lie exereisetl freely and sjJOntane- 
onsty* that is to say effectively, must have their motor in the 
moral foree that as within us. It is therefore just as necessary 
to enlighten \he conscience of the elector as his mind. The 
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iadiyidual conscience contains the furnace which feeds pnhlio 
virtue, and it is on individual responsibility that the com¬ 
monwealth ultimately rests. This responsibility sustains the 
life of the commonwealth like tliat central fire which, accord¬ 
ing to Buffon, sustains the life of the earth, and Ihtf gradual 
extinction of which will entail the death of our globe. 

But |he awakei)ed intellect8,and consciences and the sense' 
of individual responsibility developed in the citizen would, not 
^of themselves be enough to ensure the free and spontaneqps 
action without u’hich dciiuM-racy will remain alt on the susface. 
It is obvibus that inward lil>erty cannot assert, itself in public 
life without outward liberty, that, as the one without theotlier 
cannot keep the commonwealth alive, the latter has an equal 
need of frqe institutions and of manners in keepiAg with the 
institutiona This equation, which Tacitus has already referred 
to in his famous apcnitrofilie sine tiwrihu*, is however 

not yet complete, for liesides the institutions aiid*tbd maiingrs, 
besides the legal means, for retilizing the object of political 
society, and of the spirit which anifiatcs it, there is h third 
factor, the co^iperation of which i^* not less necessaiy, and 
which has not been sufficieiitlf appreciated: the mntiiods for* 
makilig the means serve tliewend, the isilitical methods.* They 
too must be in harmony with the institutiilns and th^ manners; 
if not, thay will warp the former, as ill-regulatcd machineiy 
is warped, and wilt |straiyze or lAiiiper the wilt and the best 
intentions of those who work them, k, is on the efficacy of 
the political metbuils of a r^ime that tlie sueceSs of the rdgime 
itself conaequentijr de|ienils in the end, and in this sense it 
may he said that everything in governments resolves itae*lf 
into a question of metboda Itemurracy, lieiiig a rdt^me of 
free rmmoa, can succeed only if it employs methods ilhbued 
with the same spirit.. Now hithqfto it has only employed con¬ 
trary raetbods, imbued with the s|iirit of the old rdgjme, in 
which met and things wa-re not rated at tbeif intrinsic worth, 
but according to conventional niRions and extismaJ and arbi¬ 
trary elassificstiona. That democncy haw m>t alwa/h been 
free to’shake off the old methods, that morn oftdn ,m]t a 
comUiiatitm of traditions and rircumstaneee has kept it chained 
to them, explains Uie fact, luit does not t^wid Conse¬ 

quently, to the reason for the oqnparalive faiuiM of demo 
• • • 
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craey which I have given, by attributing it to a deficiency of 
moral liberty, must be added — what, after all, is but a comple¬ 
mentary aspect of it — the unsuitable meth^s which demo¬ 
cracy has adoptwl. The moral remedy, therefore, cannot be 
complete'uftiess it affects the methods, or in other words, the 
haheaa animum will not be realized unless the political methods 
'ohange«in the same direction. All the n^difications^in the 
legal and extra-legal organization, which have abeen suggesteiW 
hve, have betsn so only with a view tb this result; they have 
no intrinsic selftnflieing efficacy, they are but means for devel-* 
o)>ing the liberty of the civic mind and conscience and for 
making them pass from power into a<-tion. The system of 
leagues for siaicifieil objects and limited ^riods of time is but a 
device for awakening and combining the civic intellects and 
conscieiice^t the sole objert of the preliminary polls is to bring 
out their free agreement and to stimulate it by giving it a 
legal sanction*: tiie pr«*ferential vote also tends to quicken and ' 
encourage the private judgment of the elector for the best dis- 
^ charge of his pulilie duty ^ the alxdition of the collective respon¬ 
sibility of ministers to jiVliament has the same psychological 
‘object iw view, that is, to get’ the intellects and consciences 
to bect&ie their o«H masters in,order to guide their nvills 
ifreely, in public liff*, according to the general interest, in a 
word, to restore to each and all the res|>onsibiljty which 
is non-existent or jierverteil by a conventional standard of con¬ 
duct and by unsuitabis inetluMls. 

Intellectual culture, moral culture, renewal of political meth¬ 
ods, all having the indiviilual conscieni'e and individual respon- 
smility for theit obje<-tive, naturally aim at society over the 
individual, (‘oiitrovcrsy alone has licen able to set np. for its 
needsf an antagonism Indwoen the two, to sejiarate what is 
inseparable. Individualism, which m^kes the individual, 
free, cognizant of himself, of hia rights and of his duties, 
the comer-alone^of ilenioeracy. cannot lie^ affected i>y the dis¬ 
credit which has been cast dli it; it is not enough to distort 
the nteluiing of wdhis and^iiegraile them, to degrade the ideas 
and {he {hiiljpi Ifbich they represent. True individlialism, 
which is in no way synonymous with selt^shness and disregard 
of social jn^eef is fully alive to the social aspect of the 
phenomena whicli are refle<-teil in groujis or classes of society 
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and assume a greater luminous intensity there. All the factors 
of the political renovation, which have just been reviewed, 
present themselves also under a more or less accentuated 
social aspect. Intellectual culture, on the one hand, is specially 
necessary for the masses, who have been recently iifre^ted witi 
the suffrage, and as yet have too little leisure, if not inolina^ 
tion, to learn. A^r having vainly registed the extension of 
•the parliamentary franchise to the working-men of the Eng¬ 
lish cities, Robert Lowe avenged himself for ,bis defeat ^y 
'the sarcastic sally: “ Xow we shall have to Educate our<mas- 
ters.” 'Kie remark is almost as true at the present day as in 
18C7. But it requires another as its complement: “Now we 
shall have to educate ^urselves," for the class above the 
labourers fnd artisans is still remarkably ignorant Its mem¬ 
bers no doubt can reatl and write v«*ry well, and cAst accounts 
still better, but in matters relating to the commonwealth they 
‘ often display an ignorance which is eon)etimes«really incredihle. 
The problem of the cultivation of Uie civic conscience assumes 
a still greater acuteness in the ca.se of this class. Evei^^where ^ 
they exhibit complete indifference tft the publio weal; every¬ 
where, and from the outset, a.^ soon aa they Iiave dome into*. 
power, they have held alpof,' either devoting tbehiselves 

1 Tbe reader irill remember tbe violimi and weU'fnutided repraerltmi ad* 
dnuMed oq tAU eubjecl by tHKHteii. lu Ui<* Youtia Koalauid perbMi. to tii« 
beb middle elaedfwbicii bed been jiiet e^InllUed to tlie perlleawntery frmnrblM 
(Voi. I« p. Itt Fr&iM'e tbe tM>ur«;«Hd»ie bea a^pini even more rftediiMHM 01 
UiTDw down Lbe bonlcos ol tbe |Hieer wbirb It And demelHled vitb 

Mkcb erdour. C(. In tbia cNtunexlou end ibt to tbe noy In wbirli lbe iHNur* 
gMibde, by Me eiietby o\ lU enxSriy for lu own pneltbei. rnueed Fntnre lu l^|ie 
liberty flaore tbiui oone in tbe t'oume <»f Ibe cwnlury wbbdi folbived ib* Reros 
lutioo, «ai nrticlr by M tieorgr VilUin <»i(MI<i«l " Isiw rlemi ce dlrifooatee ft 1» 
pii>u%‘oir politique'* (Hfrii* ffoiitufue ti /i(«r/ro<e>iicf(rr, Jnnunry, Tble 

writer tutoiiM n rarioue eppenl. for niimuletinK ibe nrdotir of tbe dberUkre. 
addreeneb by a mtnmlaelo^er of tbe eserjiiive iHrertory Bltnrlied tt> • mobb 
ripal diiqmrUDent of Fitria to obe ^ tbe moinbeni of a rbJirit*ble ccMomllUMis 
In Meeeidor.yenr IV: " A*you nrekn uou'h wMb lbepeotde. yon areftiqueeted 
to rrprweefifo tbem Iwtw Itnportjtfil It ia for tbe piiblle welfare that they 
abonbi go to tbe oomcnnnal aeeembliea- •Ftdol out to tbe«a the IrrefNirable 
barm done by tbe carakaeneMi of trlriu«*«ui men who omil to ailead ihaeptimary 
aeeemblige and leave lbe field in er«*ttiidb*bi who, under <j*ver of the revo* 
latloaary goverameait. rould rob and morder ue «1tiidm|Htniiy« EnUgbtea 
the people <fii the dbokw of their ofUeera. On that ebolre depeoda lha ea* 
f«R9em«»t of the law* aaA the etrangihenifig of the KMMbIb*-" Tbeee IlMW 
mbriii )uel ae weR have been written at New York In twi. Tbebdamir aabor* 
tattoo la tba UnMod Stataa —**att«iMl tha pHiaafieo*''-l«^ev<m to bo hMiiid 
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exclusively to the accumulation and enjoyment of wealth, or 
from indolence and apathy. This attitude of the bourgeoisie 
singularly complicates the problem of democracy and of uni¬ 
versal suffrage; it is not only a question of the masses, of the 
** vile multitude,” as thcsrepresentatives of the bourgeoisie used 
to say, but also and above all of that select class itself; to the 
if^orance* of the masses^is add^ the ferociq^ selfishness of 
the “ better element.” , * 

F«r this reaapn and for others besides, the question of 
political methods •presents itself as a social question as welL 
Thafree unions which form the basis of the new meMiod of 
political action will not lie able to achieve complete success so 
long as the separation of classes whicf^cTiaracterizes existing 
social relation's subsists, the separation iietween the rich and 
the poor, betiA'en the educated and the imeducated. It is this 
separation which, other circumstances opntribntiag, has given 
a cheeh to demiK'ratic government in large agglomerations such 
as New York, for instance, as the reader is aware. What can 
t^e be8t"*method8 do in sgch .surrounSings ? Union *10 the 
political sphera will not fruitful and solid unless it is 
.j;dmented by tlie cr>nfidenoc whh'h springs from the contact 
of men ill non-political relations, ^t needs the social sj^irit 
wrongly attr^uted to the old society, which could nut realize 
it because it was founil,ed on privilege.' Democratic^ society 
Vas called to realize it, but was prevented from doing so by 
the social diffe'tentiatioi* due to the rise of industry as well as 
to the progress of*knuwledge, and by the selfishness of the class 
which has benefited most from the industrial transformation. 
The action of man on man is a spring of government as neces¬ 
sary in *deinocracy as under oilier regimes; the incentives 
alone td this action and the spirit in which it is exercised 
muet change, and lie guided by^sentimeiits pf a more disfnter- 
ested na^re and more respectful of <|iuniaii dignity than those 
of which the old B^gimes have left the reiiiiniscence^ Demo¬ 
cratic society cannot do withoat leadership,*which in a naive 
pride it ftiought itseW bouni| and able to shake off: the exp^ 
rienoe gt t^e irepi^iseiitative Caucus, by means of whith it 

bi so muijr woidiw Barely •mr expreMion need eie cluuiged: lor “ vit- 
tiioiu men *' nlel||<>*e * ibe belter element." 

> Cf. Ik* flnt part dI this work. 
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fancied that it had exorcised the leadership, and which forced 
one on it in most humiliating circumstances, has supplied a 
demonstration of this which would be decisive, in the absence 
of others. Social spirit, the action of man on man, and the 
leadership, which are so many steps af a laddc#, hiust be re¬ 
establish^; but this cannot be effected in modern society by 
class^ ascendency, nor by tradition o;^ custom, whioh.bave h^ 
their day, nor, aud still less, by a coercive organizatiou„which 
will never have its daj'i even if it inscribes the v^ord “ solidarity ” 
in gigantic red letters on its banner. TheyVill lie able to de¬ 
velop only in an atmosphere of free influences, established spon¬ 
taneously by the adhesion of the reason and the conscience of 
those over whom thJy,are wielded to the reason and the con¬ 
science yf those who wield them. Even class 'selftshness, to 
what jurisdiction can it be made amenable? M'hat tribunal 
can sentence it to mesd its ways and enforce the derision, but 
that of reason and of individual eonscicnse?* Social ranova- 
tion cannot be accom]ilishe<I otherwise, and without social 
renovation the renovation of deiaocratic government canii^ 
produce its full effet-t. Thus thy* social aspoH itself of the 
problem of deinoeracy maid's it dejiend on the •individn&l> 
Damoc-racy turns, like tlw earth on its axis, on thh individ¬ 
ual conceived as a conscience, mural ‘conseieniTS and intel¬ 
lectual /conscience; at least this must be so if it is to fulfil 
its destiny.* • ' 

Supposing, it will lie said, that all tkese conations on whfrh 
the formalism that oppresses dsmixratic government can be 
overcome are clearly discemnl, will they be «‘asy to fuUil ? 
Is ifrnot a dream of the millennium to expeet the victory mm 
them ? That depends on what is understood by victoly in the 
sphere of |iolitieal and social tratuforuiations. If 4e mean 
the complete realization of tjie end pro|Miaed, if we fancy 
that the enemy can be dtshHlged and made to suryender at 
diseretitgi by vigorous assaults or skilful stratagems, we are 
nnder an illusion. * It is not thhs that social nr political revo¬ 
lutions are aoeomplishecL The evjilution af societies Jesembles 
the fhovements of the beam of wlwt is in m^hanics 

as an enstaMe baUtper, in which the twee forces apfJied on each 
side of the beam, jntper and rrststMiuee, are never eqnilibrinm. 
Kepresentod in social life % opposite priiMd|}et, they Me in 
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constant strife, each being in regard to the other at one time 
power and at another resistance. Able to gain one from the 
other a more or less considerable space on the indefinite line 
of the beam of the social balance, they can only shift it or bend 
it farther in the one or ^le other direction. If one of the con¬ 
tending forces succeeds in changing the inclination of the lever 
to its own^ advantage, it 1^ won. That is to say that the vic¬ 
tories yhich bring atout the poliftcal or sociartr^sformalions 
consjpt of changes in the trend of soidety towards the one or the 
other the opposing principles. However far they may go, 
theim changes ijevef entail the absolute triumph of a prmciple, 
they never get to the end of the beam, — the force of resist¬ 
ance, that of men and of thing.s, lieing neVer destroyed, — but 
they turn or nftive society in the direction leading to that ideal 
point to which it can dntw searer by means of freslJ efforts, 
without evef reaching it. To gain a Jew points on the in¬ 
definite seriSs <tf tl^grees — that is the task which confronts 
each generation and which should satisfy its ambition and its 
ardour, attd also its pride ^'heii the talk is performed? The 
ilhmensity of the efforts nscessary to obtain an apparently so 
^lender result consritutes their grandeur, which gives life its 
raimn iVttrr and makes it worth diving. Moreover, two de- 
gr^, two decrees amt no more, may turn the scale; one 
degree in ailvance and one degree to the rear of the |alcrum 
e>f the beam, and the trend, as regards the forces which are con¬ 
tending for sufiremacy ^n society, is towards good, towards 
truth, towards hrfjipiness, or the position is reversed, and the 
trend is towards evil, towarils error, towards ruin. The main 
thii% for a societja which does not let itself dVift is to disfiem 
the right point to make for and always work towards it, and 
so diminish as much as possible the distance which must 
separate them. ^ * 

In the particular problem un3er oiy consideration the object 
is in realny just tht same. In the war which has to ^ waged 
against formalism, there can liesno question <ff banishing it for¬ 
ever fronf the realm,s>f installing the citisen’s independence of 
thought and autonomy of conscience as absolute sovereigas, of 
flooding th^ commonwealth with public spirit, of making the 
politieians virtuousaof putting an end to political corruption, 
of fJarty spirit, etc. Formalism will never lose its 
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rights; it is inevitable in every body of men, the great majority 
of whom are naturally incapable of discriminating and judging, 
and necessarily accept an external rule for their conduct, follow 
a oonventional token, look to the sign or the label. This is 
especially the case in the life of a 4pmocracy^wing to the 
great number of citizens; purely formal criterious will always 
act like a magmjt on their minds. It is not a question of doing 
away vrith fqrraalism, but of* diiuininiing its influence, and in¬ 
creasing that of judgment, of which the world will never^have 
enough.' lientiment will always acl: on the majority of jnortals 
with more force than reason, but it is de8irab\p to lessen^ the 
power of blind impulses and to let rational motives have a 
greater share in tHb,conduct of the citizens. Once more, in 
pitting reason and the individual con.science against formalism, 
the {Hiiiit is by no means to transirnrm each cleckir into a carte-^ 
sian philosopher and jnto a moralist always bent bn “knowing 
himself.'■ The average elector will alwa^ fWl Into li^je, but 
it is material that he should do so in a less (tassive, less servile 
way. fhat he should look as often ^ possible where He is going, 
that those «-hom he follows should not be sotsure of his aufb- 
matic ailhesiou as to lead him as they plehse. Thp mechaniaU 
element will never be eliiyifiated from government, but a larger 
share of influence should be given in i» to the yy'rsoiutf and^re- 
siKoisilile element, which enables individuality to develop and 
assert itself in jiolitical life. •Political greed, designs on the 
public weal, will disap|iear only tvit^ mankidd, but as many 
obstacles as possible, should be put in their |)ath. It is 
the same thing with party spirit; whether it is a survival 
of ancient barbarism, as Sir H. Sumner <Maine bclievetl, or ' 
whether ij is a protiiict of civilization, it will always creep • 
in among men who come together for common action; but it 
shoftld not be allowed to olitriide itself and Ixmr sway under the 
guise of loftier motives^it should be thrust back as much as 
possibly and ex|io8ed more and more to*the searching light 

• A 

> It I* rrlsMi tlisi Ednnwt Bnrke. dlnMk wllli Pin, In ReplambFr, 
irtrrmgiy oii tlw vlUi wbirlt tb* of FrMK'li 

revi^titluiiaiT prinripliMi UnvotMHat the wlut #iiii tiftt m {mmicI- 

ttiiclic% fvw»rl^: ** fMir. Mr. Bnrlu>. cm U we iUmiII ito cm * 

we see till the tliijr of Judgiucmt/* ^ *' Very tSIuty, Mr.'* Mglhicl ltork«. '* It I" 
the day of that t a» afraid af.** 
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of day. But to obtain these effects, even in a slight degree, to 
diminish the evil, the idea of good must be present to men’s 
minds, must be put before them; then they will be able to 
steer their ixy^rse by it. 

The new departure Vhich seems to us indispensable for 
democratic society, how will it come about, and will it come 
about at Idl 7 Its reali&tion will be subject to the gweral 
condiAons of social formations and tranjformatidlis, which are 
effeAed by the ftsyociation'of ideas and of material facts, and 
by their dissociation. The change of political conceptions in 
the*direction ot th% individual conceived as a conscience^ and of 
free unions, which are to become the priq^iples of democratic 
organization, is linked with the moral crisis that contemporary 
society is jiasging through, ^’his crisis, one of the gravest that 
humanity lias exisiriem'cd .since the advent of Christianity, 
affects all the ferius assumed by the notion of good and evil, 
of right and wrong— religion, social morality, political moral¬ 
ity. Everywhere it is endeavouring to»substitute the ggtional 
basis for the theological a^d the conventional basis. The one 
ia tottering and ciilajising,* the .other is not yet established. 
*People ase living in a,state of unwrtainty, are passing through 
what is commonly crdhsl the peridd of transition, which fs a 
titne of hoj>#,*but also of mortal anguish for those even who are 
•only too willing to ho|id. , * 

j:be crisis oh derooiTacy is, in tlie first place, a long-standing 
crisis of jmliticah moralfty, a crisis which seemed to be ended 
with the establishment of democratic forms, but which is still 
veiy far from beiyg so. It will approach its eolution, if it can 
receive one, alike more easily luid with more difficulty ^han 
the .great crisis of which it is a sjiecial aspect: it does not 
appear, iu the eyes of the immense majority, to affect tha con¬ 
ventional foundations of mofSlity. political life being viewed 
by that* majority <as an external itomain; consequently, the 
desired transfuruiatiou will q;>t eneoimtea the sanfe dogged 
resistanee that wonjjl be offered by the traditional ecclesiastical 
and social tiotgous which sWay private life. But on the^ other 
hand, tor ttiat verj^rejeon, it will not appeal to the conscience 
with the same ]yrem])turines.s as the (woblem of personal 
conduct, it fkitl not lie able to bring into play, to use a theo- 
jogieal term, t-fw* salvation of the soul'’; the impulse.instead 
•* 3 s 
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of coming from inside, will have to come from outside, firom 
the pressure of materisil facts, of interests. Kow interests, 
which are by their nature eminently conservative, yield mily to 
the ultima ratio of grinding necessity. Theansistanoe of 
interests, including intellectual habi^ which are a form of 
human selfishness rather than a tendency of the mind, will 
be aU the more* formidable that it \9ill not be inspired solely 
by sordid pfeoecupations, it will not rely exclusively on 
mercenary politicians and the crowd of uutRinking c;}emrs, 
but also on men of loftier thought and purer heart. As the 
problem is in fact a moral one, it will su^st to these men 
whether they wouli^not do better to uphold a system, bad in 
itself, in order to rentier its efTert less mischievous, whether 
they would not lie malting a mi^ake in refusing this system , 
the countenance of their honesty and their knowtedge, at the 
risk of aggravating Aie harm which it does'to «ociet;^ It 
is a grave question for the •onscience, w!iich is raisea in a 
general way by moral motions which an* doomed, bwt not re¬ 
placed. and on which society stilC livea This conscientioift 
scruple, how will it be met li> well-meaning men, a^tle to serve^ 
the commonwealth, and confronted with the existing party 
syAem, which is still the dbceptetl groove of poliycal activity’,’ 
Even if they are clevmd of ambition, will tbe^ hold aloof, 
Ismause it is pnived tliat the syat*-m of permanent parties, and* 
the exercise^f jxiwer by parties, are an evil and a mortal danger 
for democracy ? Will they stand with arms <olded fpitii ^is 
antiquated system colla|i8es for gissl and all ? That is not 
very likely, as a cule they will say: “ The Ring's govemidbnt 
mnsf be c^ied on.” It is one of the tragic features of « periods 
'of transilion,” this forced supfiurt of obsolete and ai^^etal 
systems by upright and honest men, a support which, wi^ni 
being aide to sav# what is Awmed, inei tiases moral con¬ 
fusion by keeping up tbe*uncertauity as !• right aiffl wrong 
in the pdlilic miiuh and defers iJie hour of reform. Hie new 
departure which has to be taken by democratic gowemment 
wrill qprtainly encoiuiter a ■eriaas*ubstaclA from this quarter. 
It may dso happen that reform will bq pfheipitatM, tiat the 
durntioii of the transition |ieriad will be etti|giled, owing to the 
warmer reoeptioii that may be accorded to die*llhw idea* by 
mors enli^tened minds, but aliove all to the difiolvent wtUHi^ 
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of the abuses and ravages of an overstrained system, sec¬ 
onded by that- powerful auxiliary known as the chapter of 
accidents. 

But, on tjfe other hand, is it possible that the new departure 
may not be able to take*place at all, and that democracy may 
succumb to the crisis in which it is struggling? Undoubtedly, 
unless thrf blissful theorj»of necessary progress is admitted, a 
theory* not warranted by exjjerienee, in which the march of 
societies apiiears reseinlile the movements of an unstable 
balance There is no prmif that democracy will come off victo¬ 
rious, but therrfis ao pi-oof either of the contrary. Thfe spec¬ 
tacle which it presents to us from day tC day is not a very 
encouraging ope; the tidings of the crushing defeats sustained 
by the democratic ideal now in one country and now in. another 
*rMch us toi^/requently, ami’often extort the cry, Redde mihi 
letjioues, by suggesting painful reflectidlis on the dreams of 
youtlf and the hojids of mature ;ige. But this experience has 
os yet nc^ing final almut it, democratte government 1^ not 
twt given the measure of ittjcaiiacity; democratic institutions, 
iejt too often to'tluv intrinsic fojce, have not always had the 
aecesaarys^comimniinent of I'orresponding manners, and have 
never had that of corres(>ondiug jiclitical methods; the “ n%w 
whie has beerfput into oUl bottles.’’ It is therefore premature 
^ speak, as people do, of the failure of democracy; its is still 
far from havinsfcsaid its last word, and no one can fOretell what 
tluS last woid may l>e. ’There is only one thing that may be 
asserted : * if democracy tloos ‘not succeed in filling its forms 
with n moral substance and in adapting its .modes of action 
thereto, it will ruR the risk of meeting the fate of previous 
poliUcal. civilizations, which perished through inability to 
realiie liberty. The example of the most brilliant of those 
civilizations, the GrtBCo-Komausuvili7ation,as a standing piw 
that the eacted ftatpe of the comimfnwealth, if it is not kin¬ 
dled ill the indcijciident conscience, dies out, however Iwight the 
light which it may shed ; thaf the formalism which become 
the cement of the' fi«ly |s>Ulie disintegrates it. In vain did 
the polit ofeandquite', in a .iesi>er.ite movement of self-preset 
vation, put Socrates tft death : it only signed its own death 
warrant. It th.^ same problem of formalism whicl^ after 
oentufiea full of vicissitudes, rises before modern society, as 
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threatening a« ever, although the possibili^ of a catas^phe, 
to put it at the worst, is vet^ remote. Our eivilization |mb> 
sesses a force of^resistance far superior to that of the sooietjr of 
antiquity, where the individual was completely i^gsfrbed in the 
polit, and all the manifestations of lift, private as well as pub¬ 
lic, were confined within a single groove. .When the decay pf 
the old teligioua beliefs shattered this g^toove, society crumbled 
I into dust, flianks to the emancipation of the individual, 
which the Stoics maturated, and ef whicl^ the Kefornuition, 
the French Bevolntion, and the advent of induatrialish have 
ensured the triumph, our civilization ia ptovided with a good 
many strongholds; jhe differentiation of thought and of mod¬ 
em life has created saveral centres of resistance^ it: religion 
separated from the State, free science, art, independent letters, 
liberated economic activity, untr^melled socite gctavity; the 
living springs of society can no longer be all ccgrupt^ In 
vain does the formalism whiph in divers Vrays seeks M lead 
society back to uniformity diminish its force of pnistance, 
the means of defence which individualism has stored up ensuae 
the new society for a long tiqie toMmme aq ad^ntage such as 
none of the previous societies have possessed. At^the same 
tiilie the democratic r^aie may oonnt*ttpcs] that general con¬ 
dition of which all regimes without exception ^get the bene¬ 
fit, and* to which the great Swedish shanoellm', Oxenstiema^ 
referred wUhn he said: “ Sem;U,\ni JUi, quaiUiUnjnrudmtia komi- 
aes regantur;" " How little wisdom id requirgd for the govern¬ 
ment of mankind.” ' * 

Whether the orisis of democracy takea this or that ooqrae, 
whether it is solved in one way or another—all the qpnsideisr 
* tions involved in thia qutetion are a mere mental exer^ae from 
the gfandpmnt of the practical problem which must be gnqipled 
witik by democracysand which rwmals te Ittachieviag the kabea* 
animum. Even if it welb deroonstratdd'Ahat all the efforts 
made fosithia objept are doomed to failure, that there is noAing 
left but to Bound the knell of de%ioeracy with all the lyipea that 
hnmyiity has placed npon it, we «hoal4 ^ve In act prerisely 
aa if the final triumph of demoerarie govenamant mne ftiaatbe- 
matieal oertainty. • The reason tat tliis% simple: to die fighb 
ing is bettor than a living death. Dot in {be meanwhile, it is 
tile political end soeiel forms antorier to dgmooney frbi^ 
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are dead. Therefore, leaving the dead to bury their dead, as the 
saying iSi ''<^0 must devote ourselves to the work of life, and at 
the voice of conscience which calls to duty,ileach contribute 
his personal efforts as bricks and mortar for building the 
walls of the Iree democfatic city, the supreme refuge of human 
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TH® POVTEB OF SOCIAL IKTIJUIDATION AS A 
PRINCIPLE OF POLITICAL LIFE 

The regulating principle of all government is the fear or 
the responsibility which tends to keep wrery member of the 
community ill the path of duty, which*ijifluences their wills 
C through the psosiiect of the Cdsisequeuees that would b^entailei 
by neglect Sf duty. In propounding Jhis idea * I remarked 
that iJt wouRl bh eiyoneous, for this reason, to reserve fear as 
a “spring” or “principle” for desjmtic government, as Mon- 
tesquieif tioes. That goveruinent, it rilay be added he«e, has 
tftiotber “spring,” — terrojf — because the exercise of power 
pader despotic riilft battles* all •calculation; a despot or his 
minister^ can have subjects behftided, flung into prison,, or 
trpnsported tp the oMier end of ttie kingdom without any 
reason being assigned therefor, tin the other hand, under 
^gimes in which the relations of the rulers and t]ie ruled are 
gtMrerned by 1.1ws, whe|her written or not written, the in¬ 
junction^ of wliiMi, either e^cpress or implied, indicate what 
transgressors are liabh' to, there is no place for terror, but 
onl^ for the fear ol incurring the conseijueiices attached 
lieforehtud to the evil deeds in the mind and the conscience^ 
of the d^eiit. The object of the fear, or the sanction, —to use 
Rentliam’s term, —to which one is exjKised in public lifs is of 
fourkin^s: the legal sanction, the political sanction, the sanc¬ 
tion of public opinion, and the inward sanction. In the first 
case the sanction is esiabli.siwil liy the express provisions of 
the taw,*aiid eoiisiste of ix-iialties inflicted on the wrong^loers; 
in the second cose the saneAoii comes from the working of the 
institiAionif: tlius, 8iiiler representative government, a minister 
or a member of Pasliament, without incurrftig any punishment 
* * 1 8«e sbuve, Vul. II, p. Itili e< wy. 
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from the law, runs the risk of losing his position if he acts in 
a way considered as contrary to his dnty by thgse entitled to 
decide; in the third case no harm is to be apprehended save the 
disapprobation of public opinion; in the fourth case it is only 
the censure of one’s own conscience that has tO>bb dreaded. 
The fact that among the motives which determine the conduct 
of a citizen may be found the ^oblest^ud &e most spontane¬ 
ous, so to spe^ in no way invalidates the correctness «f the 
formula which embraces them all under the sipgie hewing of 
fear as Ihe supreme regulator of governments. Feards the 
general tincentive, although it differs occordipg to thf naturt of 
those on whom it acts; in some persons it appeals to the coarse 
emotions implied by flieterm in its vulgar sense, while in others 
it strikes finer chords of the m ind. One can be intfmidated even 
by the action of the gentlest mora> virtues; by their sole mani-' 
festation they make m«n bow humbly and submissively before 
their majesty. Certain languages therefore have but one ex¬ 
pression for rendering feelings 6f veneration and of intense fear; 
and tbif idea of reverential dread is,associated with t(!e notio^ 
of goodness itself, as in the words of^ilton; “ How awful good¬ 
ness is.”‘ It is not absolutely necessary either for* the soeifiU 
result of intimidation that jt%bonld proceed directly from out¬ 
side. The inward sanction and the moral Treedomao/ oonscienee 
in no wQy exclude social intimidatioi). In the decisions of 
conscience o« the duties of man towards himself a distinction* 
must be drawn between the duties of tha individual taken sin^y 
and those of the individual as a member of society. Only a man 
living the life of a hermit de|iends morally on himself with^t 
any qualification;’ the duties which his human dignity enjoins 
•on him, even in the desert where he lives, are determined by 
bis conscience without the slightest intervention from Sutaide. 
But tllis is no longey the case w,jien be forms part of society; 
tile dntiee enjoined on hinnby his human d^ity are widened 
ty tiiae% which be has towards society. Through the 
mere fimt of surrounding him,* society confronts him with 
his duties, says to him: “Yon bavf obligations towaAls your 
fellouf-men, consider them, examine your oqpeeibno^ yon titall 
be your own jndgi^ and if the verdict is guilty, yon Mali be 

> Skaiti’it the Ssvll sIimkI. 

Aad toll bow awfal g u ud n — i Is. — Pa r eS l si taw. 
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your own executioner.” He is left to hii^self, he goes his 
own way, an<J,he decides without appeal. Society, then, has 
nothing to do with the matter, it will be said. Yes, but who 
has indicted him, who has set up the gibbet to which he will 
eventually Mfe dragged ky himself, but society? Of what forces 
but those of sociejy at large does this punitory power of the 
individual conscience f<vm par^? ^ ^ 

Tl® four sanctions which constitute the resources of the^ 
pow>r of Bociah intimidation overlie an'd comidhte one,another. 
Nonesof the lowdr sanctions is strong enough by itself; each, * 
in A way, .call* fqf the next which possesses a higher force, 
until they culminate in the supreme sanction, which is the 
inward sanction. The injunctions of jMfe laws, even if sanc¬ 
tioned by the severest i>enalties and supixjrted by the most for- 
•'midable brule force. cannot*obtain full acceptance if they aTb 
not accept^ bv men’.s minds ami consciences. A fortiori must 
the 4ict^s of* duty commend themselves by their moral force 
in social relations, which are’beyond the reach of the law. 
^nd th*ej’ will commend tljemselves alf the more compfetely in 
proportion as this moral Wjfce gains in fulness, in proportion 
,Sb those who inspire fear and those in whom they inspire it 
ate swayed bv purer'and more enjightened motives. "What- 
«rer bo tlvs'social «anction, if it exacts obedience through 
Interest only, it cannot intimid.ate sufficiently. If tobey the 
• law solely from interest, if I bow to public opinion for the 
■Wme reason, f shall luA do so whenever I have an interest in 
not doing so: I shall therefore, in that case, escape the powCT 
of the law, I shall pay no heed to public opinion, I shall defy 
them. If I am •never to 080 . 11)0 their power, I must b« held 
to it, nbt only by interest, but by duty. It is then only thrt 
eaoh sanction, that of the laws, or of the working of tlm insti¬ 
tutions, or of public opinion„will, each iy its sphere, iftoduee 
its fulLintimiilatorv effect. Hutrfor them to determine my 
duty, thev must of such a nature as to commend themselves 
to my conscience. If the la* is unjust, f shall, on t^e con- 
■ trary, iSake a iminkof disobeying it as s^n as I can if ^Wie 
opinion is tyfannyal or ilj informed. ^ 
sLe^of Ju^n an*- event. I sluUl try to elude ‘heir artira^ 
All their matoriak fiower will not be strong enough to ^c 
me oonsid^M right and wise what my conscience and my 
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reason condemn, fmd force the free adhesion of my will. In 
short, their power of intimidation, in this cas^alw), will not 
be complete. Besides, it may very well not be so even if it 
appeals to duty; that will depend on the nature of the duty, 
according as it is a true expression of the moral oMi^tion or a 
fiustitious, conventional one. In this latte{ case enlightened 
consciences will pot resi>ond tp its appeal; they will defy it.' 

^ Under a desp<ytic government, for instance, blind obedietve to 
the soveijeign’s caprices,'even if they fre iniquitous, is honegtly 
' considered as a duty; but the moral oonsridhoe thus warp^ 
rights itself some day or otlier, and defeats Uie tyrannical 
power of the ruler. In rejiublics, it is held to be a civic 
duty to vote for “yellow dogs " if they are regular candidates, 
and the act of “ bolting * is looked on as a moral misdemeanour; 
but “mugwum|)8 ’’ arise, set at detiance public optnion, a'hich - 
professes this duty and* tries to enforce it, and win the day. 
It follows, thus, that to be complete and absolute,* the pqwer 
of social intimidation, bo«'evl.‘r great m.'iy be the material 
force or num tiers by wh'ich it is bacjtetl, is obliged to fboralize^ 
itself more and more hi the pciint o^^iking up its almde in the 
conscience, free and enlightened, of the me\nbers o( the com* . 
rounit^'. By simply obeyipg* in a way, its own logic* /tar is 
led to make force the handmaid of justici, and toafpcss, in it* 
own inteiest so to speak, in order to attain the maximum of 
its action, tomards the continuous elevation of the idea of justice * 
and of the notion of duty, and of the criteria 6y which thdjr 
are recognized in prai'tice. Under these cirrumstanoes, the 
power of social intimidation is not only an irresistible weappn 
in tht hands of the multitude, but also becnmes a means of 
defence and of action for the individual oonfront<d3 with 
nnmbers. Henceforth he can meet the despotism of*puhlic 
opinidh a'ith a raor^l forec caf^ble of overawing it: as soon 
as free reason supiiorteil the conacienee can asaer( itself, 
there is qp longer any place for the alaidliite sway of the 
majority, one ma^ defy the ^najority by oritieixing its 
opinions, by attacking its prejudipet: a man may hhld bis 
own against numU'rs, may overawe the qyiltiftide, ^otal 
authority, although he U- one against a tlioiisaiid. 

The pTO{ierty of Aie |Hiwer of social iiitiHiiiia|iw*M a prin¬ 
ciple of political life and the eonditions <ni whira it at^ns 
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the maxiioum of it» efficiency once recognize^ tlie best political 
regime will t^yn out to Ije tliat wliich is the most favourable 
to their realization. 1 have [lointed out the superiority pos¬ 
sessed in this respect by democratic government over the other 
regimes. ‘We can novfcsum up all the elements of this superi¬ 
ority in the general remark that it is the only regime under 
Which tlie four sanctiot^ of thg power of sgeial intimj^latiou 
can iie realized. The fulness of tlie legal sanction, which re¬ 
sult from eifUjiil laws for,all, is ensurt'd in itfhrougi* the fact* 
that they are made by the representatives of all. Under a non- * 
popular r^iuv etyial laws for all may doubtless also be passed; 
but what guarantee is there that they will command the respect 
of everybody, that they will be obserj-?d by all and for all, 
when they elnanate from a government funded on jirivilege? 
•'The political sanction would be wanting to these laws or wouT5 
be contineifto a part of the nation. lt«vould, on the contrary, 
be (^mplefe iif democracy, where all share in the government. 
The sanction of public opinion*cannot be real either, under a 
non-deiAx-ratie regime, U-pause public opinion cannot (Manifest 
Itself there with |>erfect*l(^rty. The inward siinction itself, 

. dpi>areutljr quite iTide|H‘ndeiit oT the political organization of 
sbeietiej^ cannot prodime its fulf t^ect as regards the citizen 
^eept uiidfea free (fuvernmeiit. How could the citizen feel 
Tuid develop within hipi a sense of his social obligations in a 
* community of slaves? How fould such a commuaity appeal to 
Ms (lonscienct* remiiidainm of his civic duty when it acknow¬ 
ledges none, co*wering as it is in subjection? Like a plant 
which fades away, however ileep its roots, if it cannot ojien its 
buds in the suw, the civie conscience shrivels and withers 
vdieret^r the citizen is denicil free growth and expansioff? 
The iiTdividuiil conscience, by falling back on itself, can no 
doubt HUBure itself lilswty at^ill times and in all placed but it 
will nqj; live for the coiiimonweajth, and the commonwealth 
will not be able to»live by it nor without it. Epietqtus though 
a slave waa the freest man #ii earth; buf all the Stoics put 
■ togetbe'V. however •fruitful^ the germs which they sowed were 
destin^ to bdfor JTutim' ages, inuM not prevent the poll's of 
antiquity from dying* they eould only act as cliief mourners to 
it with anradniii^le dignity. 

The demo(>ntio nigime and the regime in which tlie power 
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of Booial intimidaj^ion can beat assert itself are thus convertible 
terms. What people are agreed to consider ^ democratic 
principles are, in reality, only the expression and the unplifi- 
oation, in the organization of public life, of the principle of 
social intimidation; it is this principle»which is tfheVr founda* 
tion and their practical raimn d’ilre. The participation of all 
the citizens in thg goveriiiuenV has n% substantial basis save' 
.the necessity of affording each member of the community the 
protectiqri of hft personality. If th^re is a category of citi¬ 
zens excluded from the government, how wfll they be able to 
make tlfemselves respected by those who ^pjoy thg righUof 
ruling the commonwealth and who may turn it against them? 
This consideration ju^t^fies, in principle, the bestowal of the 
political franchise on every citizen. It is useless tib look for his 
title in the law of nature or in ^nie mystic ri^ht of the' 
•‘people.” Uorrowing the phra-se of Laplace, 1 say: “I do not 
need this hypothesis.” When we have to pass to Ihe applioction 
of the principle of universal suffnige to a given community, I 
only asK if the persona in quest ioi) would be capable of in-^ 
timidating the rulers. If they are,Miildren or adults who are 
still in political infancy, the ^iiswer is obvious: it iwno use iiff 
vesVing them with the suffrage; they will tie tniule fools of wirti 
absolute impunity. When the question ts on whqt basis tltf 
rdgime of universal suffrage shall be fpunded, on the parlia' 
mentary basiaor on the plebiscitary or Caesarean basis,the point 
is decided by the same consideration. And when a philosophRr 
observes that “a democrai-y which makes use of the franchise 
to give itself a mMter, a democnicy which exclianges the f^ 
election of its representatives for the plebiscite, a Caesarean 
democracy, in a word, is a veritaiile monstrosity; it hak really 
dsstrojred its raimm d'ttrr^” 1 applaud this noble langua|^; but 
for my part I contqiit myself q^itli the simple remaik that if 
the citizens of a democracy give themselves a Caesar,,he will 
snap his ftogers at them afterwards — they Vill not be able to 
intimidate him. I^hen it is saiifthat the people are incapable 
of governing themselves, and that^universkl suffrage &d par¬ 
liamentarism are, conse<]uently, an absurdity.*if pver^there 
eras nne, I agree on.tbe first point, but bbold that the eoncln- 
sion drswn therefrom is altogetlier erronaons^ yte political 
fnnetion of the masses in a demoeraey is not to gove*« ‘t-— 
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they probably will never be able to do bo ^ spite of all the 
rights of poifular initiative, of direct legislation bestowed 
on them, — but to intimidate the rulers. The real question, 
here again, is whether they are capable of intimidating, and 
to what e’kftnt they ane so; what is the nature of the responsi¬ 
bility which they,enforce. That the masses already possess, 
'in most^emocracies of«the pry.seiit day, thj capacity jf seri¬ 
ously intimidating the rulers, is beyond a doubts It is through 
this that 8olt(^progress bus been achieved in Society^ whether 
theyswill or no,“the rulers are obliged to pay heed to popular' 
nae^ aiql aat)inttionB. Too often they cheat, as a dishonest 
tradesman cheats an unwary purchaser in the quality or the 


, weight of his wares; but no more thapTie can they avoid, as 
they fonnerfy could, supplying their customers with the goods. 
•'The great difticulty of the* existing jiolitical situation is tliit 
the masses, as yet ill-informed and net clear-sighted enough, 
do yot B*uAcie*ntIy intimidate the ]>oliticians, that they appeal 
to the^lowA'r sanctions, to tlieir'vulgar^motives. The intimida¬ 
tion winch they wield ovgr them apjiears to say to th&i: You 
owe us your*ol)edienoe. Jour servility, even if it involves 
* Trickery <and falselnsHl, inste'ml of saying to them: You 
dwe us your conscteuce, your l\puesty, even if it offends 
our feeling* and odr prejudices. The spread of education 
'among the masses, tl;pir increiised power of exercising their 
" judgment, are therefore not so much of value, inepolitioal life, 
fllir the direct*ime whioh they will make of them, —except, of 
course, 4lie more enlightened choice of their representatives, 
— as for the better intimiiiation of those who govern in the 
name of the pet^de and trade uikui its want of perspiaacity. 
■aeseVulers will behave diiTen iitly when they have to deal 
with fietter-informed electors; the latter will intimidate them 
mor«, will inspire them witl^a loftier kyid of fear. 
why it^s doubly imjsirtant in a democracy to raise the moral 
and intellectual stan.lard of the masses; wjth it wilj rise au^ 
. matioally the moral standard of those who are supposed to be 

superior to them. * , . ■ , • 

What has ftst l»en said pn the subject of univer^ suffi^ 
is quite M true of thoother principles of ipodern 1'"*’’*" 

All the politiOAl liberties on which universal suffrage re^, 
and which aw oonsideretl as guaranU*es of freedom, are but 
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forma or instruments of tlie power of social intimidation, pro¬ 
tecting the members of the body politic from the ajpises of force: 
liberty of tlie press, of meeting, of association, guarantees 
of individual liberty. It is the same with the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of the organization of th% public pOwbrs: elec¬ 
tive mode of appointing to the leading positions in the State, 
separayon of powers, publicity^iven tp the acts of the public' 
authority, from Parliament down to the lowest tribunal,,etc. 
But all tijese prhsciples Of contemporary public yfs, elaborated 
‘by political speculation and consecrated by the institutions of 
the peoples that go by the name of free, by ip> nvians exhiuist 
the resources of the power of social intimidation; it has another 
at its command: to tufi^ these principles to account in practice 
as fully as {.lossible, it strengthens them with a higher prin¬ 
ciple, that of liberty of mind. This liberty, generally ranked 
as a philosophic liberty* is enrolled by it in the dirhct service 
of the commonwealth; it makes itthe guardian of tKe liberies 
which have been called " iiecesshry liberties,” and, ii) so doing, 
plac<‘S if at their head as the liberty most necessary td a com¬ 
munity, — a lilierty without which pi the otberaare likely to' 
decay. 1 liave given a so to il|jeak ex|>eriilient!d derooustra* 
tionmf this, by showing how,* when the reason, the Will, and 
the oonscicnc*e are captured by conventional notions, wheit 
moral responsibility is impaired, when tpe free play of opinion' 
is impeded, adieu the ideal is stiheil, tlie inevitable result is 
oormption in the State. After having^us deduced from Uft 
as it were tangible fm-ts the laws of public liVe, whish ideo¬ 
logical philosophy can put forward ouly as {lottulates, 1 estab¬ 
lish ii^tbe same iiiwiier the controlling principle of these lae^, 
nd, as 1 find it in the moral domain, I realize in practloe tl|p 
unity of politics and morality. * 

Tfais*final result, arrived at bya metboil which disclaims all 
connection with metaphysics, and still more my startiu||;-paint, 
which is ^le psychological pheBomenon of* fear oontrolling, 
under various aspects, the conduct of the citizen, may suggest 
the doctrine of the Kuglisli I’tilitarians. •The resemblsnces 
are saphrfieial and illusory, lletwepn tlie dc^rinS of JBentiiam, 
and even between that of J. S. Mill, a«d my view a |^lf is 
fixed. 1 must insist* swnewhat on Uiis pointoin or^er to oom- 
plete my demonstration. The Utilitarians base Uie identi^ of 
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morals and politics on the identiiication of private interest with 
public interesti Now, Uiese two interests are in reality in per¬ 
petual conflict, and there is no possibility of ever getting rid 
of it. Thp goint is, in public life, nut to mix up private interest 
with the interest of all, to reconcile the irreconcilable, but to 
subordinate the farmer to the latter, to enlist it in its service, 
or, at all events, to resfcain it whenever thesobject of society, 
whidh is justice, so requires. To achieve thft I rely on tW 
various sancfirti^ which a^iiieal to the various aspects ef human , 
natui%. Egoism becoming altruism in all men by the associa- 
tidh of their Intetests remains for me a mysterj- and an idyl, 
which do not grow more real througli t^e improved theory of 
J. S. Mill, according to which the harmony between individual 
happiness and the general happiness is ireated by the associa¬ 
tion of iduas in the human mind. As a practical moralist, 

I know uo.hu«ian mind in tlie abstrSet, I know only hnm^ 
miiffls, some iKide, others mediocre, others noble. While 
taking»Uiihg» they are and consideiing humanity u#der the 
wsiieet of the relative. 1 d^ereutiate moral action by means of 
the scale of tl*e ses'i.il saiiAiontv To make all the members of 
society »-Mk in the path of sooi«l duty, 1 endeavour to estab- 
fish the responsibilit of each to all by founding it on obTip- 
Jtions of a vSried mature, but with the constant preoccupation 
of placing an ever grea»-r nuiplier of citizens under thdauthority 
of the higher •nd. consequently, more effective sSbction. Each 
^nctum therefcre re.ftains what it is. it does not change its 
nature!ljlackdiM..snot iH-eomc white by some indehnable pr^ss 
ok association of interests or ideas; there a*e only indmduals 
who psjss, so to Siwak, from one nior.al class to anoth* with 
tRe pWi'SS of institutions and of iiianners. I 
csr^uiT the verbal quibbles and the confusion in whujji Ben 

thail for instance, is laiidedi ^rm 

say imJkles, wiligds principle of Inti-rest, by usii^ this term 

ZJtimes the Jopiilar sense. aHrmsm I 

undenrtocHl iiitere.st. which converts itself into a’^ruism. 

h^ic'T^Xf niVL"ter”o?e my 

id3^;«^f ilivate ; of circle, 

the. reality, ijuprisons the l tiliterians in 
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whereas I can moee freely along the never-ending path of the 
moral improvement of humanity. To pass from^lfishness to 
disinterestedness the J. S. Mills themselves are obliged to make 
dialectical, not to say sophistical, jumps, whereB|, I proceed 
straight from one stage to another, slok^ly but surely. In a 
word, to logical pliantoms I oppose the reality; insteiul of the. 
absolute principletof interest iriiich cldims to establish social 
pquilibrium, I l^ign as moving spring to public life the teliftive 
jirincipleof individual responsibility capable pP^veloproAt, 
and not in order to realize the millenary dream of p^fect 
equilibrium, but to improve society as mach'as qiossibib; 
I do not say, like thf Utilitarians: organize interest, but, 
organize the moral authority «f social intimidation, organize 
iq^viduaL responsibility for liberty and through liberty. 
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APPENPIX II 

(yiGAN*2.W:i<7N f)F THK PUBLIC POWKIBS* 

Part I 

• 

' 1. The he»cl of the State, except whA,he succeeds by dynas- 

• .tic right, is glected !)>• tiie mliers of the national legislatuEiir 

* "on ^ absoiute maioritv of votes, for s^even years. He is not 

re-eUgibte.« 

2. ministers are appointed by*the head of thS State, 

^hey represent tlie gftver^uent in the (chambers, and sit in 
. .tJiem ex wifli riglit of d?bate, as well as in their com- 

tihtteos. * • 

* Tim miius*ers an** removed by tbe head of the State on a 
l‘e8olutiou of either thaudier, passed in the cas^ of each 
•minister after^i public debatf in which the minister concerned 
i^heartl in his <Jefeuce« 

Part II . 

1. T4ie national leRi-slature is coinposeii of two assemliliesi 
tlm.Seaate and the Chamber of Deputies. 


awl iwBipleMa Uie proiHwa's <*» • j aeiiie clauses embodying the 

latea. In addltitm t*> the ’ 'xhese clauses are printed in 

> dawn, of tlw »l»cwtaw»y*<''“ »lte«* he.l out. inese iia 

snudJ type. , • , „ . , 1 „, ,H,i„ts which have not been 

1 hagp notppaee to a*nola« ,i„. prlm iples and the eonsiderattons 

.aaiaiiSd hi the bial.v of li*- work ; b it tin prin.^ie^^^^^^^ ^ 

Jrr h»< I “ '■*’*'“*‘"* “■**”' 

“ tH: lorro'rr.c, a. the bolUiiu of .be .mge. 
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2. The seuatum are elected through indirect unirersal suf¬ 
frage, by electors of the second degree; their nainber is fixed, 
and apportioiie<l among the several provinces according to 
their respective i>opulation, or. under federative constitutions, 
among e.aoh state or Ciiiiton eqmilly. They are ap|X>inted for 
nine years, and are renewable to the extent of one-third, every, 
three years. 

• An additionli^ niimlier of seats, equal to'one-quarter <K the 
. number tif senators eleeted on the* above plaii| is assi^ed 
to associate senaU<rs. npiH>inted by the constituted llhdiea, 
social, economic, ami otlicr groups which ‘are* sjMiMfird ^or 
that purjaise in the Jaw. The associate senators enjoy the 
same rights and immunities as tlie other meivbers of the 
liisuate, in the exercise of their functions. 


3. The inemliers of the Cliaails'r of lleputies are electffl by 
direct universal suffrag** lor six years, and axe rebasvuble to 
the extent of oue-thiril, every two jfi-ars. , • 

The candidates for the CkamlifT of Ib’putirs yire nomb 
nat^ by universal siiHragiy in a pnjtmiiiary |m 4I, frogi* 
among the |ien>ous who sRall liavc ma<b.*, withiji the period 
fixed by law, a declaration of their caiididaturt-, eount«?t 
signed by a number of electors not lels iban tliat prescribed* 
by the law. 

Tliese declanitinns. scci>nipsio<-<l !>;' s'suitenirni of tbe optniUtw of the 
dectarsnu, (rooi wlilrh si! ineniloii uf |iany ts timorously exctutlcd,* are ^ 
made l^uovn Ui ilie el«s'n»rs by utroris td elrctoral cirvidars, distributed (tom 

s 

1 This clsusr, Ibe r*tl)e«'t nf whlrii 1* In jrel s nnruls InleJIsrtuSl <dfon.out 
of tbe fl^nrlor slid In pmenl bllH trolM mtlOK Inr A eaudtdilln sllll|>iy on die 
stmumlb of bb) Islwl, wnijfd be s useb s m fim -sulSsi ubere Uierv srv nttly l«u 
or Uiren fivsi esiefldslns at tbe elU'tbm. In faigtUMl, for mslsuee. und vbere 
it is nssy* fugive fbn dulbsu elednrs Ibnir rue Rai ibetuse would be diffeieut 
to onualries whom, as lislbe t'nlUsi Siatos. ibe outnber uf raudldsw* between 
wboB SS elonor has In deride si an eleetbm Is eery mnsidembtr. Xh* wwirr , 
witl ff m sishe r bow ibe lynofanee uf lb* Anwiirsn elAior and bis toleUtotusI 
tmiBl m rl i an ass lsud by tbe deiimy u> bias of oMHid eu i iSR y aaers wMk Ibe 
oaaas at tba raudldalee granped panlH, Ibe HI* of wUetris MUmud 
SI Ibe up of lb* rotoaui. or reew, fUr Ibe beuebl uf ibe UttUtsW vuisn. 
by a fMatwoeeriMl sumII pfaiurs (an e^b>. a ship, a tdito(b,g>U} : tbe eleruo 
bus oufy to uiabe a Murk under tbe plriure, and to- has eiued m* wboto party 
tiefcei. 
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lonae to booM by tbe pablic authority,! within the ^tee daye followiiig 
As oloaura ot tli^liata u( tbe caudidatee. 

Tbe preliminary puli for the nomination of tbe candidates takes place 
afteen days after the distribution of their declarations, in the forms and 
tccording tQ,t^ procedure in force fur the elections. 

Tbe declarants, who ba<A obtained the most votes at the preliminary 
poll, arc proclaimed candidates to tbe number of three times that of tbe 
seats tp beafilled up. ^ ^ ^ 

Th^ names, accompanied by their electoral prograntfnea or manifes¬ 
toes, which rep^uee their first declarations as well a* their new decla-* 
ratings, are made^qpwn to the electors by tbe means provided for the 
declarations of the candidatures. 


'fbe iefitiitive efection takes place fifteen days after the pre¬ 
liminary poll. Only electors who havesroted at the prelimi¬ 
nary poll caiwtake jiart in it. * • 

.• The dlectots vote for all t|»e admitted candidates whom thsj* 
approve, without restriction of number,,by order of preference, 
that is t<» *ty,Hiy indicating, besides the persons whom they 
select as their first tdioice, otls-r persons subsidiarily. The 
subsidiftiy votes are assigned to the ciftididates in accerdanoe 
♦ith the provigions of tbe\leeioral law.^ 

•The voUnp-papers. ilhich are drawn W prepared, and distributed by the 
^,#>tic authority, contain *ho names ortill the candidates in alphabegical 
Older, and without any imiiration of llieir])oIitical opinions. The elwtots 
a^ify their choice by marking the names with figures, 1, 2,3, etc., in the 
^rder of preference. • , ^ 

ffhe candidates who |jave obtained the required number of 
votes, with or i^tbout the addition of the subsidiary ones, are 


proclaimed elected. ^ 

* fn ronstltuencic8»with several seats, the latter may he disputed 
among the candidates who have received tbe niMt support at the poll 
M'coitiiDt j>ro|X)rtional iuethi»d fixed by the law. 

The seat of a deputy beeoii^s vacant bjfore the expfetioi 
of the tftm of his mamUite. in addition to vacancy througl 

I the ohieet of this provision is not only to ennblesthe electoft “ 

.ms,» 2 :,:d*:ilh Uie 0^1.. IheVial 

•leUnre^e simi.es, of .lo ir h,«n.«. bn. C “tfgnlarb 

.twang, which im. of We 7*;;;;;'ve^ 

mkailMd elodWou Bxpe.*llure In >7"‘7“ * .iT.’ u untoward influence ol 
moderale a sliort time Inn*, and wbbb exer,-i8es ag untowara 
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death, resignatiop, or legal incapacity, if a petition for his 
removal is addressed to the president of the Chamber, signed 
by a number of electors of his constituency, being not less 
than half of the number of electors on the register at the last 
election. 


Ill 

1. The men^bers of. the judiciary are appointed tot life 
by the Msad of the State. • * 


2. The judges are ^removed by the head of the State, on the 
proposal of the Supreme Court, set in motion by the govern¬ 
ment, or, by the judiges of the courts and tritonals. of the 
respective jurisdiction, or by tlfe citizens amehjible to the' 
jurisdiction, representl-d for this purfx>se b^ a .nymbef of 
persons fixed by the law. Th^ decision of the Supreme 

is delivered sdter a public hearing of both sides. • 

3. The public prosecutors'are rcmove<l*by the head of thb 
State, on the proposal of t{ieir liierarchieal chiefs. 




INPEX 


AbsentMinnf, urban* in EnglanA I ^>18. 
Abstan^onlsm, political,^of the Eng* 
lUb Jniddle claiy I 53, fi22: of the 
dlltd of Americatf stjclety 11 T6, 78, 
800; abstention from voting in the 
Uidted StalM 3^. Better ele> 
m«&t. * 

Adama <Cb. FranctB) II443.444,449. 
Adams (John) U,4. 7,13,14. 

(4phn Quincy) II 40, 45, 51 

•'liotorTe. • a 

Adams (Samoil) Tl 5, 32. 
Admtsistradoa, Icipal, eee Self>gov> 

tflUMt. * 

Amsricans, tejpperament 11 310. 3^, 
885; fntefligence and cbarai^ter 327, 
*583; optimism 4<'i7, 579; mercantile 
and oonservative spirU 5in). 577,102; 

9 spsculativa*tendeiicie8 *^7.579; gen* 
aroaitrfttA; short views A79: ideal¬ 
ism 581; patriotism *&•voml isola- 
^tloik of the Ind/^idual 588; iudncnce 
.* of the Caucus on Uie Amengan mind 
and character 507, 5(%i. * 

Amsien r^gintft in England 10 se^.; its 
, btsak-uD 50 scf. • 

Apathy, political, favourable to die 
nhllosopbers and tbeori-sts” 1 8<». 
* A Abatentlonism, letter element, 
lOddle plass. Public spirit. 
Ai 1 tooor% 7 , Kuglbil:. its political rule 
uodsr Uie okl regime 1 0, I<i5; 

by the newly risen middle 
dast 48. Ste Social classes. * 

ArlatoUSt*obsolete division of forms 
of posertiment II043. 

** Asasamneota " levied on offici*-hohU 
’ an n 183. 157, 351, 4‘;5; effeete of 
the system 148,149; luterventiup «1 
OraaLaod af llayos ^4^* 48‘.i. of ihe 
fad^ Jaw of l«8:i on tljp civil ser- 
vioa 146, of the laws o^be States 351 ; 
lotaotioD of A^uthors of the Aus- 
tnf)aa Ballot 500, it U defeated 502. 


^Association, as wvereign remedy in 
the economic i^he^, Christi&n So¬ 
cialists 4 H7; in t^e political sphere, < 
limited power and con(|itions of 
efficiency II 620, ensured by the 
new method of gronplng the electors 
association according to the 
Contrat Social, Rousseau’s doctrines 
examin^ aud rectified 674-661; see 
Union insSead of unity. — Origins 
of political associations fh England# 
1117 Beq. Character and r61e of the 
old exfra-constitutional organiza¬ 
tions 132. Associations of the Caucus 
* in England 329-501, see Caucus, Or¬ 
ganization of the English parties. — 
First American political organiza¬ 
tions II3 seq.; present associations 
* of the parties, see Party oi^nization 
^n the United States, Caucus. 
Atomism, social, under the old &ig- 
lish regime I 17, 18, after the ad¬ 
vent of industrialism 46-49; de- 
tiouiu'ed by “Youne England*^ 61, 
by Carlyle 64, by the Christian So¬ 
cialists 67. Association on a uni¬ 
versal basis leads back to social 
atomism II 621. Democracy is far 
from "reducing society to atonm” 
673. * 

Australian Ballot, ensures secrecy of* 
tlie vote n 3t(>, 349,502, introduces 
official votlng-paiwrs, and the regu¬ 
lation of mandidaturea 601; far- 
iJl^bing aims of the authors of the 
reform 500, resulU 6 O 4 diminution 
of the liberty of can^datures i6., 
and of the independence of the elec¬ 
tors’ vote, 603, legal recogifition of 
the parties 507. 

Availability, sole criterion of candi¬ 
dates for Ae American Presidency 
II 87 274, as well as for tiie lower 
offices 241,560. 
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Bftgehot 1607,614, II 661,722. 225, aroQMa soaocipttbilttiet and 
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106; •otaila an olectotal organixa* CtmaenraUirea cofijr the Cancia 286. 
tion 169,172; ia nsUlified by tiie can* BliUne, oaudklate for the Preaideikcy 
rmm 458, 463; doe« not pat an end U 447, 448. 

to oomiptioe 469. Bee AaitraUan Bolting,’* In the ^Sarlaa II 210, 
Ballot. 239, at the eleetiona SM; boU of the 

Bart>eca«i, political pieotca, n 335. R^iubUean# in 1884, **dlTiiie right 
Boaeotafleld, eff Dl^yaeli. « of baiting ” 448; bolt M the Gold 

Befitham, pbfloaeiAy of I 33-38. IBa DemocmtflNn 4A2. e 

* prindple of intereet romphred with Boodle aldermen to |he United ^tatee 
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thetbeory of the power of social to- Boom, of presfdentSal oaiidwatsa n 
timidatloti n 7S2>754. 253,288. « • » • 

Braton, to favour of JacJcaon oo the Bchm. History: origin of tana 11 
**demos krateo principle** U 45; 191: evolntlon the funetioa 19D; 

attacks the convention system 85, elly boss 192: Btat^hoes, his positloa* 

90, 91: f riticises the 6r^altatluti as regards the eseeatlve and ta the 
**of parties for a stogie Issue 106; on 84ensle IICI: faint sAempt at bosrtinr a 
the mistakes of Toc(|U|vlIle 43 k In the federal gnrenftormt 198; tool 

aole; agmtost the ** geaerm ticket" of ptotocracry 198,698; evointloa of 

5S7. ^ the boas as Vholesale dcaletnia ^ 

Bidter eleaaeat, to England I 619: to lltical toflnence IW.Qfll: ||y redness 

the INlltMi Stales, its absft^tion is politics to a boaloees iff; hossism 

a^vwtaaies the ^oral daoompodf- 
tibo of the ]|arties llff, 308.Orhyn 
and career of the bosSHOT; psycboU 
o/cy of 403; bis popnlarRy 408; Bis 
oorttit astd Irmspcmalble power 408, 
417; hb antral ana liaterial protfk* 
^408; feoda! relations irilh hb lles^ 

* leoanu 373, 410: Intrignes aad re* 
volts of the vassals 411; Uialtstkmi 
of the gnat ptiber ot boss 4IS^ 
tes: restbatioa of ths*«ysiaai of 
**eoUghtened despotism" 417; 
volts of pnhBe opinion laevtwde 
418. 438. “dssp oti^ lempsr s d by 
aeMSatoatkin’* 418. sse Ma^^das ;ths 
bossnsdbpsnsisrof paiwaafsHi- 
dhMto S68; insogaratloo of theIBoataiy (B ) IIMS. 

Caaeos sy sSi ai 161; ^orgaabmSlon Tiowbn (Bam.) It tEk 
and career of the Uberal Amoela- ** Boys" to thgparty MacEfba IISfl> 
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ot the Machltte n 433; causfo of th^ 
id»dleatkio 433-438. 470. 695: ai|ms 
o| improvemrot 690. fhablem of 
deaioc f acy complicated by thi^atfl- 
fade of the bettor element 732. 
Middle eCass. 

Betttog, aboBf (Sections, to EngUnd I 
477, to the United Stales 11 S38. 

Bf-partisan tynem to appotouaent lo 
ofioes U 508. 

Btrmla^mm. oentrs of rvlorm agita- 
tloB f 127. of oppodltian to the r«^ 
mnAiratinn of minorities S6l« 

* of advaaeed Badkab 184, of mnnici- 
pal iwforme 165: stieria! sodal coo- 
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gome «xteBt by tli« interpogitioa of i 
tlie Affootatlons i6.» at regardA the I 
UmHatiuo of elictiim expenditure 
474, and tbe eappreMdon of corrupt 
practiioea476; collective**treating" 
4SB, Utkt 569#ottier modes of difi* 
foiaed cormp^n 482; at municipal 
electiooa 4M, 492.->iu the United 
Stalky, ia*tlie primariee 11 2^9, 224, 

In t|m oooTentloDe 234, at the na> 
4loiiM oooventton 295; in the elec- 1 
tloA M3-3B0. Gif 9^; Uwh ag&iuHt I 
347, 697, aee Auirtnuian Ballot 600, ' 
60^; ehwtion eyMmditure; oorrap*' 
tkm of the Electoral l^rds 348. 
irigibt (<lolui), on parliameutary re¬ 
form 1 91, 101, 580; oppoaee the 
fldaorit| (^UM 110-112; leitde the 
oppoalUoa to«the Com Laws 121; 
npj^rovea of 4ite independent Liberal 
oi3aniaat^9tb e Mancbenter 21H; 

jjnr f from the GUdsliMiian UberaU 
^io; deaoty|oee the iotoleraree of 
tlw oltBim and aaeociations of the { 
apafty 14.; faia political temperament | 
lU ; hie aloqoeiK'« 389. o 

Sfengham (Ibord) and*the political | 
•docatSoA of the maeaes notes. 
Bryoe (damca) I G note, J1 2%), 4131 
eiolaa; on Um ^fataUam of the mul -1 
607.631. • ; 

fpieaklent of the Unit^ I 
imfttao) II 63. Mt 108, 109, H3, 562. 
Bqaciomba IIS13. • * 

fcifkallfttlltae.TIrt.TWnofr. • 
Burr (Aaron), great electoral wire-: 
pidlar a nd bU eelm^ U 42, 126, i 
163. 

Boat CTtm^naa) 1W note. 

^j ib* n 44 I 306 not#; cabinet ayaum, 
act PbrUament. • 

CnMUlMB ita prmqpeota in ibe Luited 

AtatM 11 ang* * 

Calm (liMdj 1 111. • 

OaJhotta.vhOMBni* |»Utlc*l ta- 
4ta«n<M. o( AarrlciM i»clvi« n 

TO} »«•««» priwjple 

ut to «*« crlttclw. 

tbaoaavinUoo ayatom 6 k 
^M iirr and iilU. 

“ nf, la Parliamant 


under the old rdglme I 19-20, after 
the Reform Bin IG, 161; under the 
"Birmingham plan" 194; tyran¬ 
nical pretensions of the Caucus 194- 
203; present methods of choosing 
candidates 337, 442^1, 476, 606, 
624, 572; Uie "good candidate** 
442; importance of the Caocua In- 
, vestiture 446, 003; poor chaDC€»s of 
independent mn^dates 44$, 460, 
G7; puffing th^ ” adopted candi- « 
date" before the electopal perio<^ 
451, 479, after the approach yf the 
election 453, by means ofathe can¬ 
vass 454, of the stamp 404, of politi¬ 
cal adve|||i8ing 407, of bribexy 468; 
candidatures at municipal elections, 
under theaold r^ime 4G, under the 
Caiuus 331, 486 seq .*— Variad» 

methods of choosing candidates in 
the Uufted States in the first years 
117; by the legislative Caucuses 

* 10, by the congressional Caucus 13; 
by coaventioDs of deleg^^B, see 
Couventions; in the slave-holding 
Sou^b 118. Disappearance of inde- 

* pendent candidatures and monopoly 
m>f the party Organization 69, U7; 

*' arailability *’ becomes the nrst 
qualification of a candidate for the 
Presidency 87; mauceu^es of the 
national conventions to the detri¬ 
ment of Clay 71. of Van Boren 
A5, of Seward 113. Present system: 
choice of the candidates directly by 
tie primaries 207. 223; by their 
delegates to the conventions 226; 
depends on the primaries m any 
event 223; character of the candi-- 
dates chosen 237; causes which com- 
biue to beep away superipr men 
239; quali^catioim of ai» "av^l- 
aWe*’ candidate 241; American 
candidate compared with English 
240-24^1. Pfesidential candidates 
aao, »ee ‘‘Dark horse,’* "Favour¬ 
ites’’ "Favourite sons"; totri^eq 
and "deals" 254. Contributions 
of candidates to the pa^ 

147 351 G6- The candidate! ot 
th.’ M«-Wne 

l»w« ov« Oie »ndld»tar» 380. 
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* Plans of direct nomination of the | 308-217. Ketreat^of the ooimter- 

. • P<trty candidates ftCD. **free Domi* j enrireota repyedB^ by the*other 

natimis** 532. by primaries and re-- Liberal organlxations old 

formetb conreniloos 533. Plan of | method and neea me^jiod 2S1,»223. 

Bomiaation of eandldatee to pre- i The Caucnis Josista npon the snbor* 

Uasiaaiy polls 614. resting on | dlaation of the M.P.’s 217; te- 

the i^stem of “ leagues'4 fKM. and | newed coodict wi^th Forster 228/ 
oomUaed sritb the preferential vote : with Joseph Coweo at }feweastle 
*^0D. * ; ^1. The raoens •ecilpses rtassic < 

Oaarasa. electoral, under the old Eng-' Radicalism 340. moA^rate LUpwal* 
Uab r^me 11A3. 580; afief thecrea* * ism 242. Critis kronghf^cm by Iriidi 
tion of registration assoriaiIons 1.55. Home Buie 3W: the Caoma deserts 

nader the present r^me 454-464 Chamberlain 201; esglodes the 
goverm the whole elertmtsl situa- sentient Llbermls from thb ^arty 398. 
tton 4dD: effect on public m^nan SKjf, wages war o(^ poUtIml todi^ieB 
463; chaanet of elvUirml romip> denee 2R6. tosoee strengtheiMMl from 
tioo, 466, 477; share of women I& the crisis dpft: tmastors lla hsnTl^ 
4A 632. 633, 564. — in the l^nicAi 4|narters«lo linndoo 398 /rinse reAa- 

flmtes II 640; part taken bp the Uon* w1|ji the ofllctal tesriers 600. 

mndidie 641: preasure by employ* i dlmlaisb Its pivpallrwhamcter 
an of Ighnor 642. ESertunal regi*. I the ItidrpriNlence of Its ncUon 30a: 
Umtkm caaviM in England I 675. j *WArp the lei^ierUve r hko of Use 
456,474; ahaivcd women poHtieians j parliamentary IcdMars and of pnblio 
to 640|. 656. I opinkA 6a6*«^Ste>Ml to bpmobUU^ 

Carlyle.agntostthenewBoHe(ysprmg| Bie party 606. eaforos iFkltod eon- 
from Benihsmim and Indusirtolum j fonalsss 607, iisspemte party In* 

I 48; Us Meat of despotism 66. II | tolemnce <4.^ deJtoitivn espnlAoo* 
TTD.* I of the dfanontisnln M; ^provokes 

«'*Gnrpet.ho4Eger** 1448,580. n IM. 136. the hostility of ndvanesd BndleUBm 
Oanena. Chrigta of the term 1 IJ». 3|o. 516. of the " labour palty *«6J3, 
UB. II S. Bistofy of the Knidisb \ of the " new Ubof Msw ** 614 ; trisi 
Cnnens: totruiltiood aleBIrmlngliam * to slop ditishm by aspedinnia of 
1181.pioyngaiodtootherplacWk71.1 oricniiiBsUon 310; ^am dbe diver* 
UB; part ^yed by the t^nnctw a *>; gmi fmruoJk the Newenatie pm* 
snrinrtone m the antt^Tarkish agita*! e gramme aW; tries >o mninintn nnity 
tioa 111, Ig; rrsatioa of a lademtioa \ to thepartLby the agHartOri * 

tit lihnrat aasortathms 174, toafn 1%) Motiwe lords 6H1; laoda It 
tmMiai by Otadscons ITB fftraggle j %ially to d|pMiis>r 815^ Mi^hlaaiy 
ajato e i the old sy a ts nt of organiim* 1 of tiw Caaoae and im w n t ^nig Bg: 
tiaa and against the o8l Ubarallam j kmal oftpatoptiaa, tha aiwnrtottoti* 
lit; iaadagaary of tsadereblp la j EMM, omwasitiilfta of p o wer , 
the C aaeoi HA; se rt a rt aa and l»-i td lga i a h hi ol lahiiMlai ANT; foeto! 
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oompo^tioQ 844-347; intetlectoal 
•taadanl and temperament :)4H-:i52; 
eflaoement of tSe deliberative char* 
actor 361; inner motor: nentimental 
ievotioD to the part^r assidu* 
oaflly cnliMBed by the C^uoos if/i ; 
gnttflcatlonfl of amour-propre 354; 
nateriai profit S:i7; edlacipUne 35t>; 
orgyatuitlon In the coun«^A 
870^(«ee Counties). dTbe action of 
the Canrna 3y-441: electoral rcRif^ 
trttion 375-3%! f i^telletdual* prop* 
agmAa 3H3-409. meetiiii^s 3K.'{, 
i^ares V ” 405, 

**political literature” 4(M>: propa* 
gimda combined with the pleaflures 
of sociabiltt>^ 430, 4^15-441; role in 
eleetoi^ corruption 'jOG, 4ri(MH2: 
tntrodnclioneof polities into I-wal ’ 
elpctiODS as birminsham 1G!». 177, i 
and ebv^ipere ^Klt. 4H4^tKt. Rela- j 
tioos of the aaiKiciminiis with the' 
%|,P/a 4fKt^M)l. —Central orsanir^a*^ 
Idon 6f ■the IJberal liarty .”•02. its 1 
machinery MKt »eq-, 512. peefjgiiary ; 
reoonroes 506,* 61G* maitajrcsnent ^ 
of the looa) aasociaflons 505. share * 
»iB the Vholce of cantiidates 50i> : i* 
Bumagement of the p%rty. annual. 
•meeilofS of Ate deleicates ax*. role 
of the ” official leatler%" of the i 
party 5tl: action of the central 
OifgaaiBati«>n 6o public opinion 
614-fKn; 4ta real hifloeocc 822. Om- 
aenrat^ &mtral onraniution 52:^- 
filifi (ase Cooser%-ailve orkptniMtioii.. 
fiatkmai Cnhm |>f ionservative 
Aaaoeiatlons). Aiuillary and rival 
^^paateatUms 536^579 (see Clubs ., 
Womitt, I.L.P.). -iJeneml view on ^ 
^ rfile uf the Caocns 560. from the • 

iUUMtpoint of the tieiuocratizatidfi > 

of Bngliah polllical society 5tt>. of 
theelevalioo of iht^piiblic spirit of 
tha mat^-r SM, SH5. of the method>* 
employed 8MM. of the character of 
the leadenhip 5in. of the reph>sen. > 
tallnp of BUblil^ 596 o^the 

mofflpg of the party JTHicm i5-. ^ 
^ the workin* oL parliamentary ; 
govmmeafkflK; reaistaiKH* of thei 
thr^ fkNWM of eudfliy 613 ;• de¬ 


cline of thwe forces 618. —In the 
United Stat^f Origins II3; private 
caucuses of leaders doing duQr for 
party Organization 7; pnhlic cau¬ 
cuses 9; the legislative Cancos in « 
the States creates a framework of 
regular organization 10, it declines 
and disappears 34-37; mixed caucus 
35; mixed convention ib.; ^ngres- 
sional Caucm 1^, introduces the 
dogma of regn^ candidatures 17 p 
nullifies the constitutioqol fonctit^ * 
of the Electoral College ib.; sources 
of its authority i&.; the getter^ 
ticket system 19; straggle against 
it 22; \;^lent campaign against the 
congrepsional Caucus 28; fiasco of 
its meetlbg in IS24, 30; great debate 
in the Senate 31; fall or the GaumA 
and \erdict on it 33. Local oigani- 
zatioif created by Van buren and 
the methods of New York general¬ 
ized in the Union 41-45,49. “To 
the v4etor the spoils” 5h> Estab¬ 
lishment of the convention system 
.3(£^79. xee Conventions of delegates; 
the imrty Organization monopolized 
6 by the politicians, office-holders, 
and the office-seekers 67; divorce 
of society from politics 70; the 
national conventions mn by poli¬ 
ticians with a view to the spoils 71, 
M; evolution of tte system 80; the 
chief magistracy passes to men of 
pn inferior type 90; the power of ^ 
ue {Mity Organization Increased by 
the growing •horde of professional 
politicians 94. by the ductile taass of 
immigrants i6., and by the fear 
spired by the slavery problem 96; 
efforts of the Organizationsto make 
away wUbthis problem and prevent 
Ibe recasting of parties 96-104, IW- 
110; monop<dyof poligcal organiza¬ 
tion assuniM by the regular parties 
aud prejudice against single issue 
iMirties 104; final failure of the 
Organization 107, 110; its oppor¬ 
tunism leads to the Civil War HO, 
the systefc of party Organiaation 
during the Civil War 112; invades 
the South after the war 115; takes 
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ft &6W itert tliroQgfaoiit the Uftion plotoenicy ff73; «zpIftafttiMi of Qm 
ovinctolhaiMwpollticftl.Moaamic, eitianu’ •amndw BlOt nMvbtl 
ftftd loeiftl oondltlaM 123-U7; in* pnocn^tioa* OH, by 

vnnmuau in iu mnehiDery 137; idanUnn <81, nutar Um> daganaiftte 
thrasis itaalt on tha poblic ponrara. aapacta of patiiotio, poUUoftl, inll> 
d^nltlvaly obtaina poaaaaaion of <ctona, and aoetal fontnliani <86-888. 
tha pnaMantUl patraoaca 138-lA How tlA Bapnblic waa abla to taaiat 
Bftkaa Oongraaa Ita atn>D|{lKdd 134. the diaaolva^ aotloa of tha Cftoona 
demlm poUOcftl ourrapUan and <81; abatanent of tha axoat^onal' 
party de^Utm udiar Graat'a ad- condiOoaatihich chackad tMaaotion 
> atialauatioB 13S; ^aaSaotira raaiau <88; what haa to bo dona toatam 

•aoa o^ PnaMaou Hayaa 13T, the aarreat of tha*Caaeaa. rtUaw 
Qar^ald 138. ClaTalaad 140; oonni- <80; proyraaa Ataady aehiaabd 600; 
▼aaaaohB. Hartiaon 143; aurrandar dlractioo oa whirh tha fatal* of 
of McKinley ib. ; the Ortaaiaaitaa damociacy artll d^endWl.* * 
lariaa aaaeaamwiU on ofhcadioldera Conttml Conaarratira Offloa 1148,361, 
US, daaiand* «aitribBUi|na from 300,823-09. 

oaadidalea, aelbi nomUaatlaoB I4T. Central Ubenil Aaaodlatiaa fonadad 
w b a eoma a da Indoatrial ooooem for i^er the name of liberal llaciam-. 
bByhqiaadaelUo8plaoeal48,makiw Jon Aaaoelaticai I ^46, aubalata’ 
eot aa ta r elnl proht oat of the in6o- aionicaide tha Qtacaa UB,faaeafMth 
aaca altaohfnc to tbeia 148: the it 301. <11. ^ ^bipft * ^ 

Blnfto ISO, T a mman y Hall !<l-]OK. ICaatraliaation, bnintebt ahoat u tha 
One Kips of Phi l a del ph i a 169-1* 3; 1 Ufa of partlea by tha Chayaa ayatam 
pau tha poarar of the State at the I <tt. 510, 818, <38, U <8, 03; la thft 
diapoaal of bl( private iniefaauj 8t^ aftar the rafotaa la ICaghUKl 
ITV-lMh taa Corporatloaa. Pnui-*| 1 O. after Mie Civil Jl'ar la the 
c hl aaa, Rallroada, Silver toovwnaam^ Uniiad Sutaa U 130; in the aen.* 
Trl«a; devaiopaa peraonal ftoram- nomie apfim US, ITT, <88; prowlfa 
aaant, the boat 181-187; artificially ) of contratUlnit tand^pciaa daa h> 
b a rp a aU|re tha wbra-oot and dla-1 the rahuuuion of tb* aprla« of bar 
eoidaat paniaa 187, play* tha old ) ntaa penamailty 643; oanttaUcatloo a 
■aawof “apnAao BMlodiaaicraa” of the power of pabUo ophtloft OKt: 
188, aeoaotaataa the aaoral ooUapaa ramadya which b* mipUad by 
of the partia* 803. — Mach lftai y of the uw matbod of pdtfuihl aetloa* 
tha Oftneaa ayatam aad iu wurfcfiw 088,663. 

807-366, aae Pttmariaa. Coarantiana Cbambariaia IJ nu pb). laadar of tha • 
of d a l a t a t a a , Co m a ttn aa a , Klaetkm Htnaiaitbaai tBdlmla 1.161; atttrka 
aaaumtia. — Oaftcntl view ol tba tha Ubtial l aa d a t a, 166:*b(<UiMii 
aCaet of tha ayatam Km, fma Ifaa auHttctpal activity UB. Ml fbuttM 
a wftdi p hw of tha power of tha cUl- i ofthaUhatftlAaaoclatioaWipinp- 
aMi<b..af thoappUcfttiop^lhaoInc-i aatcataa tha ** Htnalngham |to" 
Maa ig ala m of tha pradlreatwii | ITI; belpi in Iho ctaaliap of the 
of t ha ai a rmttr aOIO. of thaonodlUon ; Malhmal UKaral FadanUioo 114. 
of Coofatm 60, of tha 6uu Utpla- ’ -dafaoda tha Caaetta 801 aoia, t$l. 
lowmmOff, of lha maalrtpftl aimm j 316, 433. U 046: eoftcfUaMgy all the 
b u na Mi l, of Urn JadhOal pawnr <6.. ora of ilw l l a ethm t of lOMl I IDS: 

of loBy aa lf pa r a ni mai n 663, of Maa the im p i io i ' Oli of tha Onoeoa 

“poity sar a ie mmit" 661. of the! dhaa dm adhthma8M?hdUkoOk* 
pUHi mt l I ta d t ia h tp OOP of Urn for- f 806: danim that ha ia mHI iha ia- 
amdnt of poUic opteiao and tha iptiar of th^CaoaWbttli foftfod ar 
•ml iipi K a t of efofo dptofa IM, of 1 Mod ty tha m n da w io L foo n i h 
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o6J«Aof nupieioiitotheyotinK 
397; iMret tiie LiberiU 
party S88; Is dsBerted by the Caucus 
SW» 2B1; Joy over bis (all, 396; 
faoods tbe Unlooist party 392; by 
tolalag tiie Very party helM to mabe 
It 331; attacks wb Liberal 

Ijhboor Members 7|1: affonis an 
irrMpplTr^* the power o( l^ersbip I 
to 2ngUsb society 6U^ i 

ChMman (J. 4.) II 196 note, 5U7 note. 
oQusm I as. • 

lieYaEer (Michel) it 585. 

Chinese bosiDMjs *’ (the) lo Ameri> 
w eiertiAui if <j66. 

hrletlao Socialists In EugbuKl 167. 
ararcb, of Eoffland. soi isl and polity 
eal potion ftmier the old r^me 1 
to, IS, 14,36 nits monopoly destr^pred 
44; attCkOiM couiiter-revolutiuii in | 
IM teUi^aSS s|^re 59, ae# Oxford; 


•pipit w critkism tovsdes tlieolotsy j 
■66; 0 » 4 t»o t«*tkma cotmeeted sritiP| 
tiM Oborro and allied with political ' 
peTties Wl' present inAuem'emf the ; 
Cteidi6IS,68f: see Nonconfol^Uta. 1 
* — tn the Vnitsri SuSm, intervention* 

I of theAnrehas in |Mditipal struKRlcs# 
a 886; decline of tbei^S4Mrial ioflu. j 
» CBee and cd Aliftlous feeling, 598 . 
dinfctblll (Lord Kandolpb)^ character 
1 386 ; bead of the “ fourth psr^ .'’ 
^IHtfSe war «o dils own Icsaiera ; 
nhaieriiO <*f T317 denidbrmo' I 
380 ; ViAer of Primneie leajrm* | 
fn.aM; hlsdemocralieiQ (‘nm;iare<l 1 
that of Disraeli 383 ; eutry into 


open competition 486; Jenckes’ bill 
486, 488; Optional Act ol 1871, 
Urant's regulations 488, Hayes’ ef¬ 
forts 489 ; agitation of the reform 
associations i5.,‘ Pendleton’s bill 
491; the law of 1883 and its plan 140, 
491; the practice 146,351,493; ” un> 
protected” offices494; steady exten. 
siou of the *' classified service ” 495; 
step ba(;kwaAs under McKAley ib.. 
the reform in tlfe services of thi 
States and in i^uieipal^ministra 
tioD 496; general summary of thi 
reform 497,603. ^ * 

Class spirit, see Classes. 

Clares, social. Class spirit under tlu 
old Ei^^sb regime 18,18, 25; sepa 
ration (d classes in the new society 
4.'>. 47,70, 018; class Spirit in gpg 
temporar>* English society 346, 356 
434.0t3; ^e of the Primrose Leagu 
in the exploitation of social snot 
bery 544. and in the lowering 0 
class»barriers 549; rule ^ the Can 
cus from these points 01 view 581 
The separattou of classes one 
of the factors of the po^er of the 
Machine in the United States II 
.^10. 439, 474; one of the obAacles 
I to the good working of democratic 
. goverumeut 733. ^ 

•Clay (Henr>*), protests against the 
' iM»iuinath»n of thff President in can- 
j cus II 16, assents to it out of respect 
' for “ regularity ” i6.candidate for 
*tiie Presidency against Jaclmon 60,* 
ousted ia 1839by the mauceuvres 


61;..-..-- 

' I of the Whig convention 74 beaten 


ol o«W» taiw'ol imr. IS! , 

of offiosM by the 
•SMbonal CM«rS» i;0. 0 ^-^ 
hoUMm frollHiKly j»Mliibiu«rj[n>m . 
•SuEburlB poUtlciM 37 , 141 . mira*; 
■oirCaf tka S' »>"' 

^lar Ik*Mora ky Uw qr*ivtt »(i 


;icveianu ---- 

with the assistance in the Indepen¬ 
dent Republicans and the Mugwumps 
II 44 g, 551: tolerates the spoils sys¬ 
tem 140; revives the smuggle of 
Hayes against the politician office- 
boMere *11: t.pp««. **■. taeflous 
Senaui ib., and extravagant P™»<*- 
tioatem IDD; trie, to raeOBBtitoU 
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tile diftiateKimted parties on the | mlttee.oouatyooim&ittee II 211,218, 
baste of a rastoms jiblicy, 900; roes* 385; otlMr permanent local omamlt* 
sage of 1887 on protection 315; Tast tees 231,285; teoifkiraryoonunittaes 
extenrion of c4tU serrioe reform of the State conventions 338, of the 
486; Governor of New Yorit, pro* national conventions 350; naUonal 
aonnces for the l^allxation of the eeommit^ 380. 3814H6; Gougrti 8 > 
primaries 510. slonai ^mmittee 137,144, 383. 

ClhitoD (De Witt), candidate for the Committees (parUamentarjr) underthe 
PrealdeiK*>- II 16; nreeureor of tbe^ eougrtssiotsal system 11181,3]^, 546, 
system of the d^^ision of the spoils 557; nnder the new project^ parlia> 

• 49. jl • menlary system 73^ 

, Claba. poUtfcal, In nigland, origins I, j Comnlbas. House of, ere PiurUAmsnt. 
143;,Carlton and Reform Clnb 145. | Commons (<l. K.) 11 530 note. note. 
149.421 p present political role of the * CompeLitlon. s^ Hancb^ter Seig>oI, 
dobs »6..' wortcing>inen's clubs, of ! Oirlstian 8oc1allste. * 

the revolntkmary epocb^Hampden i Comte (Auimsie). irovemment by nn 
elnbs. 8p«iceao dubs 138. g)l; non-' dite It 811; pr]{mi|e coooi^ption of * 
politiml origins of eortlemporar}* society 808. 

*nK>ricinir'Wlcn'sc]abs425: tbepartica ' Coafnrtnteni. pnlitkalf de%’eK»ped by‘^ 
mooopolixe them 438: inner life) the Rnglidi Caucus IdlSO, 5M, pSD, 
427; ociiity for the iiart^Mi 4^11; > fKlKOOfi; by the Ajiieriea^ Caurus II 
vaJne as a centre of political en* 588; see CatteSU. DIsriptine. Fcpmal-* 
Ulthtenment 433 . Spoafcins clubs: ^ Ism, Machine. f*arUn% Rtgularilf^ 
Ebcbty^ttb 561, United Club 563. — ; reanlu of conformism icr^^niblk' life 
Asaerican clahs of the cvtl^ial II ^i. What will bornnu!i of it nn* 
period II 3; esbRlng piditical dul»t dbathe new |Mihoa of gronptaf the 
la the Unit^ States 285; permanrsil* elorUtfn 659. ^ • * . 

chi^ oompanMl with the RngllslS^ Gtoirrras obihe Colled Slates, mods 
doM 16 .; proftational piditidans' «*f eleciba^l tO note, constitatlonai 
dob# 388; campaign dobs 3U0; relations with the*lVeai4oot 139t^ 
mafdiifl«»dobe 391; college clubs nsurps |he presldeoflat pfemgative* 
ffr.; New Yorh City Club 473; good : A a|^«oititinmt to «dB(W 133; btw 
goremoMmt do%s 474. cooMa the sin»ttgiitlld of Hm lea d ms 

Cobden 178 nde. 73 note, 86 , 88 , 131, | of the jiarty fltvcanin^m see^ 
134, 198. , ' 8 tete. summary of ll# irilie, iu 

‘Coehraa (Bourlce) II413 note. | dorllne 512. worklnc of the partiea 

‘*Commiti«e of 70'' to New York, > 551.587; tog'mWag aaii oppoctnalAi 

mfnggim a^dnst Tweed's Ring 11 544. 5S7: togidhtivs orgimlxathm. 

'*461; foremaber of tbe new pollitcal meihods. and hahila 544, 858.* 

methods fh . asvnod ** eoanmfUee of Con gvto a inii a l Campaign ComoU|fee 11 
70*' ai»iimt Tamasaoy Hall and lu 137, 144. 3n 

vieloffy to sm4. 465. a Ohngfvasbmsl Caaeiw H 13-31. see 

**Cammlt4«« of 100'' at PbUndelptla Caacas. • 

agatom ihe^na Ring 463. Caokhag fRuselo). fbsMUor of New 

Cnmmhtom (party) to ftogland. iTork If 138.139. IM* tito 
Waid oaotialctwa I ao, waH asert- Coaaervafkim ^37. ITnglte k O lmaa nri >» 
dafyaS; aisaiileiraommttaaeof the Mr% party, see Tugrtam, Ou aa a rva- 
**kaa4m4a'* af, mrretary of the r tigs ftogmifagftoa. ^ 

AaanriaHna 810: gsaerml eomadttmr Gonaerrattom of Ameftoaa tyaMlta* 
of the Ubesal Msaadia aos; «s.j thm aad Ady tl 880 
acatlveemamliuwof Rm Fedorathm ' Csmatliathm of the HbEed lto4iaa,or- 
to. to tha Uafiad hiaiaa, sraad maa-^ gmOttflua of the pahlW fmanm* (119 
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noU, 12 noiCf 13 nor«, 14 note, 17 
noto, 12S ; feU«b wornhlp «f the e^n- 
•tiMtloD 77; fAiorof iminobUity in 
the political and ftocial order Sdli; 
failoM of the elective eyetera eetab- 
lUhod bjTiite conetitution 5H5; eio 
oeM of tbe guaraiiteee or individual 
liberty 413» 5iKi, oft the fe<lvrative 
orstdtisittloD ftlH. ^ ^ 

oQftiact, eotdal. ee^ Keoaecan. 
Cootributlot^ '* of oAiee-liuldera. «<>e 
jCMeftemeaU; 6f the candidateti II 
14T.*3s1- 

lyiTCOitloiL cnn^entloiial notions c<»n- 
eldtotiog a pnliti<*af force I 207, 447, 
446. 066. 63B; rule of the Caucus in 
tbe introdurtinn r>f these forces into 
BligH|h polilieal life 'Stl, A 66 . C«uj-*| 
vcntlonal party notions, see Perty, 
f*arCy feelbig, Fonualtsm. 

!otiveDtli|0% of^ deloftates (or the 
cilice of eaiidhlatOs in the I'nited I 
*!C^toa. i|htti>ry: einliryo eon\en* 
ttoos 1# A, t^tO; tnisiHl rttnventinim I 
SB; pure roi^venlloiis Ihi, i(|a«luat 
developinent of <*«mventujnse after^ 
tbe fall Ot the CatieSs .%2. o|>|s>sitif>ti* 
M: l^reeta and waats, passion*^* 
atid greed vhh'lt enstirtpl the sttei'ess i 
of tbe e yige % > its structure , 

and Itn blerarehy its ^ntralizln;: i 
ebarocler ftft- First national Vui-j 
evMitkma 06: 1uitl>maiionii' <‘onven-1 
y pBepuhMr-aii contention (t»r t 
tbo awhioatloti of Clay iD, eoftveiw I 
tkasotJaekstmiatisoryani/Ml hy the . 
* **ktleboi> cabinet 4 tCl; forihemmu- 
of Van Buren ti> the Presi-: 

adiAor 60; oppoalihtfi 46 .. denoiinet**! 
byJNwkeon »ft ; theciwtveiiiioas s%-s- 
IMM berumea definitive Oi. Kffts'ts 
fonMlnd by lu working 6i>-7t.'b'r‘ 
CMMfia. Tbeprofeasionalisduieiansj 
aad tbe atancenvaM of the Whig' 
ccNiveatioti of agalpst 
C9ay^. of tbe |lell|oeniti«* eoiiven- 
tbNl of l»M yalwii Van Bme" 
oi iba JVbWt cHttmenihut uf^ IMd 
ftfiftlTi 60. the system at- 

tarkMl by Ibeuhi JykomiausWl, •»! ; 
by Oalb^ •». brinies ‘dark j 
^Mwa** tatotihe FrMktotH'y W; the 


Whig national conventions of 1848 
and 1852 try*to make away with the 
problem of slavery 100 seg., ruin the 
party 103; similar policy of tbe 
Demes ratic national convention 108; « 
the dissentient Democratic national 
fonventions of 1860 lead to a split 
lOli; Republican national conven* 
tions of IMO And iHfiO, 112-114. Con¬ 
vention of T.ibe 4 al Republicans at 
Cincinnati 443^ Republican natioiAl 
convention of 1884, retell of “ Mttg« 
wum{>s ” 448. Democratic national 
convention of Chicagft of 1896, 
“bolt*' of the “Gold Democrats** 
452: independent convention of na- 
tionaft Democrats at Indianapolis 
45:i. — Working of the conventions: 
hierarchy and jurisdiction 225; 
position and character 2^: proce- 
dure*at the sittings 231; operations 
behind the scenes, “getting the dele- • 
gates " 2;i5, “ deals ’’ id.; the honest 
delegates 236. Cbaracte^of the can¬ 
didates chosen 237-243 (see Candi¬ 
dates). National convention, its 
exceptional importance *244; basis 
of the representation 245: pjace of 
Meeting 248: the eve of the conven- 
tum 243. preparation of tbe candi- 
dature.s (see Candidates); opening 
of the convention 256, prayers 258; 
verification of p^ers 260; drawing- 
np of the platform 2B1: introduction 
^ of the presidential aspirants, nomi; 
Dating 8{>eec)ie6 2t>3; noisy roanifes- 
tatuin.H 267.»the vote, unit rule 247, 
270. two-thirds majority f70; ma- 
Dceuvres aud intrigues during fhe 
voting 27>; pressure of public opin¬ 
ion id..* continual uproan 275; the 
“crisis’ft 276; “ aUiupetie’’ id,; 
^nomination of the Vice-Prosident 
277; general Impresjj^n 278. 
Corp»>ratlorf«. imiustrial companies In 
the I’nited States II, 78, 177, 573; 
their corrupt o|terHtions in municlfMd 
administraUoii 177: obtain favours 
from the aiweiwblles through the 
partv O^anixatioos 179, 3KS, 674, 
sec RailriMids. Pr»»t«s‘tlonl8t8, Trusts: 
contribuu* to tbe development of 
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bMdna IW; of dactonl comiptloa DabaUap Mdetlw 14U, H aSB. 

MS; Mlatloni witli U» ItacliiiM •!■<] Uemooracj'. iUTeDtof,Meliid>TMap)- 
tlu boat 37tt, am, 4UR. 411, 417, 43S, iam; triaiBpb lleottaiid faQuraaOil, 
438,575. See Platocfacy. wbiA ia by oo mawia definUlTa lb.,* 

^ CorraapoiMKag commlttaea In Enp- tbe wn»g pMba which it took 8W’ 

load, acitate for rafono I ISO ; dootiva mtom puahofotb ezmmea 

■‘oorro^uodiiip aocietiaa” 125;- ib.;ila»|^)l<»UaD laft toidiaiMa.iml- 
hi the Amaricaii ooloDiaa II 5; of vena] anSraap *ltk the cbaiaoter 
IlM laclalatiTe Canruaea 11, of the ofaaynllMaia not proradeiUnaiialy- ' 
mopnAkHuU Ca^i^lS. * ala 813: Inlavaaitbitt of tba afUa^ 

Crrnipttoa.anBribeiTBodcomiption. oonatitutfoDal oipaoixatfotia 613 
0>untar.«c*^utJuo. \tlanipU at. In fouadad on the abasia, nrtHkfttl! 
EogUi^: Oxford noTeaiant, I W: and IrrationBl *party ayatedl 615, 
“Yooa* Lapland" 61 , Carlyle 63, daaiacraU»dlnap|Mnu>caaoly 61 tl, 
Chrlatlao Boclallata 67. which warpa She moraf apilnp of 

CooBtiea. Bapliah. parliamentary ran- daaK>crBryOS2,aoeentuaUaliawaaik- 
atftacadea 1383: partyotpt|^»Uon naaaea, lu want of pnbUr ajritit 823, 

135, 222, 383~.370: indnanoe of tbe i* dlmlnlaheo and dlatoHa the power 
wwireaad foe paraoa 3H6. 380,613; I of^mdal intlmidaUoivilBa, «hlch la 
caanaa 436 nore. 458: political meet-; realixrd mure fully bJh Uw deaw- 
inpa306; laclarea 401. poliiiaU ml- i cratic repiau027,746<ea. (areIfoelal 
tareof tbe rural papulation 222, 301.' inUmidatioa) :mio4l ptSaAraOUhe 
Coartaey (Leonard) I, 160, 201 note, | • multitude in demoerary 620; aaraliaai 
deaooaojw " aubaiiution of machin-; Ity of the politician 632*. wrwardice 
ary (or fodividoality" I 210 : paruj la ibapreat defect In democracy 630-• 
from the Gladalooian Ufaerala 296. ; 633;7de(octa penerdlly Impotad to 
Coarardioa, one of the defrcta of dam- ’ • it, Maine, Toc^vtlla 63%: (rae play* 
oeralic poeerament 11630,635; foa-fo of oplofoo,Jkampere4 bypfotyoon-o 
tarad by tbe party p>alam 635; apil j tentioa 6% tdaal,-ita advaot Bad 
be mitipatad b>' the new UMthod of ; lu rola la democracy dobaowfo 
public eaioB 663. —The American j by party (etiablam 640; prablom of • 
eiliaao aude a cowardly opporunlat j tba laadmhip 610 , 763, aoland the 
by tba C ao c ti a Vepime 567—Bee; wrtaip way by tbe fonaallam of tl^ 
raiallam of the maltitade, Iwclal ia -1 party ayabna 041 ^ pulltlrol fonaat- 
am i daiio B , ffoblie opinloo. | baacoaatenaacml by UnAtadbeimlir 

Oowea ( J oaa pb ), penaaalHy I 231* : moeemant MO; man dMIaalt to 
atraarfoamlaal the KrwoaailaCan- oombat tat Uw lauteni biata am 
oaa 1 94-310, ill, H 646; aloqaaaoe povenimeal by Vtftlea baa lniiiiiiri 
d3M. an anacbroatam la a d em o oefo y 6KM 

(^wfard. eaadldate of ike laal cob- to be npfawad by ataedal ealabtoa- 
pr aaii nMl Oaaeaa P 2% 30, 30. 40. thaw (or ttmllad objartt 063, aft Ibe 
Crawford Tfoaaiy plan lor vraiaaliap •Hal pitoetpie of Uw now aidat of* 
camUdatao II m 532. o ihlapa-aniaainafmda^waUp- 

Caittefa W.)^n480.4a6.4«,4S3. «7I: ibla prtnaftde aoatalaa iha BOW 

O ta uan wTariCaw Prourahmiom. raolal eywibaab •», whlob ftaamo- 
“Cut and driad" 1368,361,511,94. AeyafoaeoaaraadiradTS:aaonaBlad 
0813.640,887. by Ibla prlaol^le. Ibe ra towft i aty ot 

__ * thej wi^ . Uj| anadU aawtraai, Ibo 

''Darii honM.” p w o M a a Ual oaadidala peJlM wOtTlra Uw idll fotada- 
a«,862.374. • Uomo(lhdiiM^«Mio«fiaBi- 

*l>wUo"ol po HlIafoi wal ibacranwa- aM'aUMiawdA eH^tfora677. Tho 

tiM«tI3H.a4i4walag4toao866,8B3. i p it f I pa rtbu^ torWiB 60 l o yr 

t 
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oorraqjKrtHis to tUe oondUloos ot 
dosocimttc go^mmoDt 714, lUiouId 
to roformod oS tto Home prtnttlple 
it. f^rlbuBetit;. i>rauil«ur »iid 
foreFlj ot oootomporar; deutic- 
mqr: odBlhibto rtMtului ^ Qiat«Ail 
liberty, loaotti^viicy of moral liberty 
Tto, ao<i InepproiMiAe meiluKlii T;«), 
TSNh; tbi rett^lM: ItiteUedlual cul^ 
tMB, morel tialtur«:,%euewal of |io- 
lUSeelmetliu^WI , 7’il*; tbe pr«»blera j 
w rfmocrery ^§ipllral«l *by the 
elvw Indlfrertfotlfmi and the twltiMh*. 
mam of middle claMi 7<’{2. and by 
the ij^eretlfHi of HaMw^ 733; polit> 
feel renoratioii linked with inkmuI 


oondUloos ot 602; force of resistance of the old 
lent 714, should social conditfons612.—Torydemoc> 
same principle racy 260, 270, see ObuTcblU. 
iiraudeur and In the United States, growth of 
iporary democ- democratic feeling U 17, 27, 37, In- « 
ulta ^ mateAil tiamed by Jackson and bis friends 
of moral liberty 4o-17; extension of universal suf- 

ke meUuKls 73>, frage, and of the elective principle to 
Ititelleomai cul^ publicofiiue^, even to judicial funo- 
,%euewal of jio- tlousOl; butm ptactice the power of 
'21*; the pr«»blera the (ienple detlines under the co9- 
^liraled uy the ventious and Cancns sto^™ 111^ 
and the »eiti>*h> | Caucus); republican priaeiples *’ 
iaNS 7<{2. and by [ of the division of the ^^ils and of 
lasM>4 733; polit-, rotatitm, see Spoils, Rotation. Polit- 
ked with MK'ial leal and cocial condkious different 


lenoTEtloii both founded ou^ in th# Hlave*holding South 116-119. 
*' tlia4B<llvldttal conceived as a cou -1 PoUtidfl life monopolized and ex- 
•ekmeo.** tffb axis of drmm'rHc^'ft.;. pUdted by the party Organizafloff, 
U lo not oAaae of a complete trails- xee (.auciis, Machine; weakening of 
formattonobut of a new political di*- j the citizen’s hold on government 


ih. Tbe crftUof dento)‘mc^ i 546; the governmental spring eu- 
(rhda#>f political iimrslity 7.17. feebled or warped 540-649; failure 


tto of suniiountiiitf it if>.; 

'IIJpOth0fA*nt^ dl^sin»ii'. the 


of flective govemmen# 650; at¬ 
tempts at direct intervention of ^e 


fotnrv of dciiiocny’y aiW the, people .VM), 551; advent of plutoc- 
BOOVM. t«f 1 h* frdlowM 740. . racy 572; political life subordinated 

AdvSnt of dcmocmi^ In the Eng-^ to the prodnetion of wealtl^ 577; 
Hah State appitoensions for Conditions which mitigated the po¬ 
tto tmt» Sf tto Individual aroustsl litlcal abasement 691; the condem- 

bv It tot: tdmis of w*rmnal ' nation of American democracy is at 

* . * . a _ .aiYI■ nmerress to be 


•enlalion and of rrprwienlaiUm of 

mlncirilbM for hi* d«»fvnoi' 104. ml- 
ttorlqiiA^MjSptcd111. rcsls^ticc 
OVVanlliid at Birmingham and crea- 


least premature gpO; progress to be 
achieved and already achieved for 
Its emaocIpaUon from the Caucus 
tri^ime i5. • 


Sw«fttoCaoctisU3.1«ls*‘T .which I Pemocrau, Democratic 

hifnmw Ih* 1 JKi-k-tn n 83; be»ten .rith ^ 

rJSt'T'rS:..- 

.thirUM It .h, S««u. m; CleT.JanC. 


■Mrnlbaikin DM. It Brn^itniar., 
ndj'tprMul «i>nii»l •"•I ■ 

ttaHStiri <l«nwenrr .v«; ! 

MpoMvtf «|ak'lt.«lns ; 

oMlt nnwra* 1» • 

of tto mectoh^l cSficdlent 

of ««uDiJiS> SM. »ti8 , 

■ gotformMit ky BtwWt" aBO. 

It—3i> 


u.mpt to r. "!....' the party Ita per. 

».nallt,- hy an anti-protectlonltt 

2<*; the party throw, at IB 
lot with the Sllverite, 1H9, 301, «2 j 
MWrasloii ot the “gold Domoorata 
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188, 4fi2; 4he Demoorata Iom tbeir 
footing wbeu beaieA 802. Demo- 
omtie antional party 453. 
DeBocwtratiooa of partioa in ^igUnd 
I 307, 4(M. 431. 465; in the United 
8tet4M 11 332 mq. 

Oi^QtieM. Bepreaentatifot. 

Dickenit 1 70. 81. 

DincIpliiY (party) 11 pBO. OBI. IHii. 

laeli gtoritiea it l;»8. ^ Diacipllue in 
• the Engliftli Caucus 330. CIH :• In Uic 
« laboar an^ aorUliiit organieation«t 
577. 025:—>in tiie oiganixatioti of 
America^ partiea II 76.02. lOH. 2KI. 
335, 506. wv BeguLarity: in 
665; ita r6)e of regulaUng ^leck 600 ,1 
and of reactionary force 74 Hnw I 
the new method of grodptng the , 
>d»fftoi« wfti tehahiliute dladpUne ^ 

m. j 

Diaraell. dtaaracterijitimi 1 61, ^h2-355: I 
doiottnoeii the new poUtkaJ and ’ 
aocial order 63. 01; champion of * 
** Yoonip England " 63; carrfroi the' 
Brforaa Billed laQT. MS; oppOMn*^he , 
re pm a eo tathin of ininoHtir* lll;| 
hia deietrWof " popular Toryiian ” 
and^fcU practice 252; be dl«nK\er«^ 
the **Co«MerTalire work tug *auiA “ ; 
867: hhi views oti WDrktng>raefi*ft' 
aaeociatiiaa 2i6, 2Xt: pivsthamou* , 
patron of the t*timro*e lawgoe 271. 
634. I 

Diatrief nyatcni atid the oorigr ws lonal I 
• CaoMu ft 19. 

‘^Doiibtfii].*' vhetora t S77. 4ST. 46P. 
n 30B. 317. S8D; SCaUh 274. 307. 510. | 
1M.W. i 

Imnkhig minwie. pr^tieal rf4e of In j 
the Untied Blatea El 3K». m See 
PraldhitiiOM iota. 

Droc (Kama) 0 609 nofe. « 

Dviamina, oandtdatae of tho Marhile 

• 

Bum. nm ,la7«4 hf Ulm«t Amo- 
Uw antt-TafUa •()**' 
tkn I 73. MS. 

Bum 0> B.) It U3. !««. OO. 333 


BiliMlian. Mr f*itMk 
BuliMaU •daouha. 


Blghtgr dab 1361, eOL * 

Elet-iioii. Prtndple ot daetion, It. 
axteadon to tbe Vnltod SutM 0 
SB, Itl. and dadln. ot ttaa'raol io. 
damre oC ibe peopl. 91; tondandea 
Srwaid nwiricilng tb«S3l|>llnidaa ot 
tbs elsrtlvs system 336, 533, 831; 
pbuis ol slsetanl rafono 633. Kleo-. 
i tlvs pitndpls In the organtatbm of 
the imnis*. *i Rnghuid I 161. 174 , 
173, 164. 230. aSB. 266. 278, 382: in 
tbs Ibiitsd 8u^41 38, 33. 66. 619; 
d<^«riiirss fmm It In lbs iftiRlIsb 
otianluibHM I sy, .167, in ^Iw 
Amsrirmn II Ai, 213, 2S: <3s Cnn- 
sua. — How lbs prsjndics In btsonr 
of tbs slsctlTs syatfin bos artaMO 
806. hypsnrupby of tbs •y|taa fb. 
627: Issaoo Umgbi tborsby ns to It. 
sfilrnry and Its llmiu 610; piniu for 
dnitm away with pvtodlrd slecttnoa 
611; tbs appIk-atJoa ot tM sypisui 
’ left u> duuirs 612: dnty^of lbs SlaW 
i4i tabs nndsr lia aadualos Irbaxga 
lbs prsllmlnary slssuiml pnawdarot 
613. inisrrsu^in of tbs s.6trada||m] 
urKaniralboia n>.. wbirb has dstaataC 
tbs slssilvs ayMsm by bajAtg It ana 
tbs oU pa(ty ay.ibtn 613. Utgaab 
union ol lbs prslinjliury sisriornb 
pbaas H||l: plan for pnllmlnary' 
poll. 611 , 661 . soiablnsd nrtib Iba 

tnsibod of '* Isnfust" tKH. 

tloRnl ■ertsm l^b far# ^ 
lidi of minorlUss, 

MpnoRuuiloal. prstsssnilal Tots 
708; sloriion. ^ two aiagra Toe, 
psaloncaUan of tbs partlaystitaty 
maadais 710, partial naamd of «■ 
asmbllsa ih.i distalatal of aaydala 
boldsfa 711.—Blsinbra law, atar,. 
toral qaallBiwiloaa te Ettglfd IKS. 
In lbs I'nitsd iliMM 0 2334 ntbaa 
and manly noiatttnandaa bi Bac- 
laiad I BS; ass HaoiatnubHi, Brlbsty 
and miraptfoa. Btoslian Apowtl- 
utntp. Vote nsnlMi agobt to Bmi- 
bitol I 341, ift. Btost^ iiSkora. 
aMMabsre of stoswral boaHto to lbs 
ttolMd mlto^ tlS, 366, Mt. «35. 
■M. 815. - Klw-Urdi fad« Iba oU 

■toe* •'^tow 1 16, m UB 1*1. 


> I bi pi wia ai ia- 
Pniportional 
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lSl-109; oifder the preiteiit rdsime, remedy of the Australian Ballot 499, 
«ee Election campaign. 502. • 

Election Campaign^ In England I 442. Eloquence, political, in England 1384, 
Belectiien of candidates 442; elec- 385, 390; at the meetings of the 

tan^ canvass 45:); stump 404; Caucus associations 351, 436, 

denumatnltians 405; ptdUical adve*. .585; eloquence of the women poUtl- 
ti^iig467; bribery 468; trtnspnrtof clans 404, 53;), 540, 554. Organiza- 
electors to the poll 4^; general re- tions of political speakers 661.— 
heay^* at the municipal ^ectionn^^ Eloquence of tlie national conyen> 
482.^In the I’nited plates II 280; tions of the Mnerjpan parties II263, 
■election of candidates, see C'aiuii- eie<'tieu speech|s :)08; character oi, 
ConvcAtlaiis of delsgates; stump eloquence 310, How real ^ 
Bandltement of tlft campaign, na- eloquence has decdined 312^after- 
tional commutes and congre.H.sional dinner speeches 314, see^Meetings, 
oram4tte«9 281; rOKe of uatioiisil Stump. 

cbairmaa i6.; activity of the local Emancipation, struggle^ ior emancl- 
eommlttees 285; the great body of pationjibm the yoke of the Machine 
combatants292: aoxiliary troops, * II, 441-i88; see Machine, Indepen- 
clnbe ^86; ^on-political ontan^- dents, Civil Service Refdrm, Ausya^ 
tiona 292. ^onkcn, wh4tse part is; lian Ballot, Primaries, Municipal 
afmoat nif ib .; registration of elcc-1 govertmeut. 

tor^ 29lr; naturali:mtion of aliens! Emblems (party) and the abstract no- 
■H4; reconnaissance of the gnmml* tion of party I 598; worn in the 
by *nfta«s*of polls ;«16; elec tion United States during th^ election 
t meetings 30H; propaganda la' the , cam|v,ugu U 336, on the voting-pa- 
preeaStP; dlstftbution ora<KuV<>^ 1 im^595. 

•327: sermons, inlerfiews, and c«>n- •Executive, in the United States, ««e 

p President, Congress, Legislatnre, 
Senate. Tendencies to enban<ft the 
exwutive i>ower at the expense of 
the legislative II 556-53^—• Position 
of the exe<‘utive in regard to the 
legislative under Ae presetit parlia- 
meuury regime 713, 716; proposed 
abolition of tl»e collective responsi- 
tility of ministers 717, see Parlia¬ 
ment, Separation of powers. 
Evangelicals, contribute to th» eman¬ 
cipation of th« individual 137. J 
• 

Fabian Society 1411, STl. , 
Fatalism the mnltitude” n S67, 
Wl. 

Faucher (L.) IT2 Ttote, , , 

••Favourite tons,” presidential aspi- 
i rants U 282. 

i •■ Favourites,” presidential upliany 
I II282. * 

! Fear as a regnlatinK principle of gov- 
; crnment, *«N! Social Intimidation, 
‘ M^^utesquieu. 

■ Federalist (the) 11W note, 131. 


^•oltathAs of pmmmgu |M*rsfm-|i 
•g«g 3:»; the •Cblm**^ biismesj.,” 
•OMtbods o( |#upagand:i which atm I 
’ at tbe Imagination :i:i2 personal > 
ennram 340; premure by cmpl«>’^r8 1 
• 4 t labour ‘M9; brib4*r>- Wl; election | 
axpendlt^ :)«»;* where ibe money i 
comet 157. 351; i»arty bi>'klty . 
and perverelons of this S4*ntimcnt j 
<ift3; boV the Ishuc of the campaign i 
depaodt on organfitation 1 460, 11 
glD; fifcal efforu to “bring out the 
vete**u’^»l; abeteutious 362. geii- 
era^view 364. 

fbvtioD eipendUure, limited by En^ 

liah lav 1 ^ 

glAtea before and %fter the Civil j 
War U WT; contributions of t||e 
candiibttM tn ..i«tton of 

the party ib., 
peadltnreregi 
the W 

paodlAreSM). 
oontldered ^ 
fiueiMa) at tl) 


e AiSossment^ ex¬ 
ited by 

; narore of the ox- 
aec t hm %xpend i ture 
of the In- 

&iid.Athe 
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FedemltoU (tlM»> II7, tS, 15,18. 27. 
Fedentive, oif^nixMon. tu ttie 
Unluid Btmtm, Its exceUoiioe demon- 
Btntad U MI3. 

FetUhinm, political. Confomiisu. 
FormalUm. 

Field (D. I).) n 91. 552 note. 

** Fii^relKMida,*' eaodktfttes of tlie 
Uftchipe II 385. 

Fbtitneed of paitr Cntpanizotions in 
' EnirUutd 1:05. 451«50K. 512. 525.61f>; 

. in the l*ii4*ed 8t*tes II 143. 147.19d. 
282. 284. 551. 

Foreiipierif in tlM' I'nlted Rtntmt. mip> 
ply oontliigenls u> tin* OrKmiiirAtinnn 
of the pniiM, n 94. rmetiffn nitnitiei 
the forei^ Inftltmtion #95. 

** Kno4t >kothiiii;« **. (hnllnpetit«* 
* ii nppl iod the immlcnuitn to Tmtn- 
anny Hall I5d. tuaoraliutikMt* en 
maeee In etf'w of the eVrtkia*. 
fmnde 1(13. 591: laws on natomtlro* 
tkm 3PB. EJeriic»n wpeerlw*,, uew«* “ 
pnpera.# piditinil Htrrntute *' In 
foreiim UninuMre* 3f0.321 '* Forj>ijnii 
olein^i " n* o fM-tor in rot- ^ 

ruptioo atnl In tin* doinina(i4»ti of th^' * 
Marine 431. Rir'd** of tbr fmrtT Or^ 
gaintaUmi In th** nMimllation nh«br 
forviitti elc^mimt 540 ld<Nk of Hlierty 
•tnntiji th%tinmlj;mnt* 54A 
Formaiiam. pohiirnl. drrelopM) thr 
Bnirli«h Cmnm^ I 585 ee^., by the 
deflMDcrmtie Onnuiicailon of ih#> 
Atnrrlesii pnrtiot 1177. iui«w ilMt 
It woriia In the rlllarai'a afnd T^dt. 
M a minibiflnc eheeh 5(19 lion^ml 
ronnlhnrmtloti* on laduSm) fnniinl* 
lain fl 4 fi < I 4 » . only MMbrf nepp«*t of 
ibr old tynuiay b49, diflbrolt 

In oomhol Ih ; party foraMillMn par* 
Urnlnrly danteimae n«4 pnntlrkm* 
Gttl. R e i^edi**. iw^ mrllevd of [«»• 
iiiwi dsi-071. mo, 

71V727: rhajife of the olertora* 
aM«uU atiiiodr 738. iwordl niMl b** 
.lalintyl «5itidf» 739, at* vadi «* 
tnni wal of pcdHIenl method* 759. a 
Mir potlUmldefmrtiir* If »oi a onm. 
plate triittapb 7*5: pi«Mi|Mrt* of ear- 
ram 7*7 the Farfho. EagalaHtT. 
Form* of go^mmmnmu elaaala tAei*' 


alona from Ariatotla td Kant D 643; 
propmMKi disiiuctioo botWM ** petw 
aonal goTaratnraf’* and ** meehaal* 
cal ffoTernmont ** 15. 736. * 

Fortier (W. E.). aatbor of the Edaca^ 
%ion Act of 1670.1 Ittiphonfllct with 
the Br&ford Cannia ig&>*0t. 22b- 
230. a 

iFrancbipMi, are Cnrporationa. « 

I Fraada. electoenl. In the Ilnited *tatM, 
j in the re^latmtlon electoit ll3Qp» 
In thb taking of tllb vote 1631 .lA; In 
I the tiatnrallmtinn of allena liA. 305: 
a apcrialty of the Haehlne polttSaiana 
507. SKI. B#«*Aoxtrallaa Ballot, Prt- 
mnriea. 

** Free adl party ** I1106. 

Free trade In England,*«ee Mipr^teater 
Hrhnot: uncial effeeiml 44. economp? 
effect* 71.» Free tmda propagapd* 
In the I'nlted l^atc% i| 441. Bee 
ProtecBonlaidi p 

iSnrolictta «m party goveraiMatil 11 654. 
(l^arAfM. Fmldenti cnaOIrt ertUP 

rofkllngll 139. tragic mid fb.. and 
it* Inlluence At the problem of dvA « 
arn icr refortn I3D. 49t. od thodivb 
M<«n **t tb^jepulU. * 

(;iia Ring of i*blladel)ibte U 16B-I7R 
462-4(iSw* 

Gat-rl ftl^i at the naUoaal fnaven- 
that* II296. * m 

fWttcral flrket ayttam aod th* eon- 
gh'a*l««nal Caoco* If o|. 

OencraJ will, acr tloaamaa 
ficatry, thdr pe^tteai rAla aftdat A* 
old Eagttab r^aae 1 6 aef^ dlMte- 
l*b«d l«y the nrlotm* 44. ^ ♦ 

tienrge fileary), tl BOO. ^ ■ 

(•vriy nmndcr^ 11 10 aafe. , 

tiMtiiig the defegaiaa t1 9|l. * 16 . *Ik 
xa • 

Oladatoa*. on phfHatoeatafy tn^rm 1. 
«|ci1t charariaHatliia 176. 300; la- 
aagarataa |h» Nathaaal FUbafai 
F<y|rfaihm at ItinalaglaMa IT*. 161 ^ 
mpifa*rta thi^Saacilb la Jha eopUT 
IMS. h eapported by il Ii|l rbiH*' 
aMmi 9ai.^tigR6: 4n«a Aa O ia a t it 
altar btm ^ha Ibila <6^ 

mt-m. ikuvaf dwWm If »• 
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d«fMt 2Mj> hifl Uft mintfiiy 318;' 
•gftlntt woman sujfrage 634,666. 

Qnaltt 118, M not* 

Godwin 132, d9. 

Oom (Ch.) n 831. 

Oo^ow 627, 628. • 

Qofmu, Senator of BiaryUdd 11 141, 

m. , 

Gortt (Sir ^ohti} organizer of Con- 
•endtiive party 1 26^ member of^ 
tbe^* Fourth Party,^ attacks the 
nemler»a63. •«» * • 

Qoecbea, leader of idbderate Liberals 
1247 note. 288, 2M. 

Ooifld (4ay)<l 183,18.% 

Qrant, PrMkieot; era of scandals and 

• oorroption, reign of the party Or- 
fnaizatlou It *135; struggle agaioNt 
*'Granlhimand reH;Iectioii ^of 

* Grant 411 ;Jhird term candidature 
planned by^he “aonatorial group” 
196^efe3tA by^be agitation of the 

^il|d^»end«nts lltl; efforts fur civil 
ArVioe 488. 

Qreeley (iTorace) II 300 note, c^di- 
date for the Presidency 44^1. ^ 

Greenbacken 11 lOK, 46|1, 437. 

^Ggotb (Oeerge) 1102. m, m. U 

wonpa. |»ariiameatary I uOO, 11 713, | Id 
" 26 ; see Paj^limnent. * 

‘ It, critic of democracy II 6h . 

• • • 

^aheos onimitni 
uSley (A.I U 601 aofi>. • 
«lamlltof#J!s7, 13* 14, 17 <38 

ftote, 886- 

• Hvamond (J. O.) II 11, 29. 30. 42. 40. 
Hare (Thomas) plan personal repr«^ 
MfitatUhi 1,104, II701. 

Harris (4V.) author of the “ Birroing- 
^ ham^an ’* 1161,176. 

Hhrrieim (W. H.) nominated for th% 
Presldra(*f by the Harrisburg con- 
Tendon il 73, 100#i»f^; “Tippe¬ 
canoe and Tyler too” campaign in 
. favouiV^ 73; assailed by the offic^ 
aeekeni . 

Harrison. Benjamin, PreHulentT ^ 
rlvem tbeVorst tramtions of The 
spoils lystoro 142. 4M. • 

Hart (A. B.) ^ 

Haithigton (Hord), leader of ^e 


moderate Liberals 1 178, 186, 247 
note, 286, 288,<92. 

Hayes, President, struggles against 
the politician office-holders II 137; 
efforts for civil service reform 489. 

“ Heelers “ in the Machine 11373, 602. 

“ Henchmen ” and their relations 
with the boss in the Machine 11 373. 

Hildrett (R.) II16 note. 

'HoUs (F. W.) If notes .* 626, 5^. 

Holst (H. von) 11nofee .* 78,81,93,104* 

Home Counties, ^glish 1 , 

Home Kale, Irish, brings on % crisis 
ill tlie Liberal party and intf ts Organ¬ 
ization 1 287, 433, 662; part played 
by the Caucus in the. Struggle lor 
Home ^e 289-295, 306, 309. 
Horse-snading ” 11. 

House of Commons, see Pdrliamen^ o 

House of Representatives in United 
StatesCongress, mode of its ejection 
II10, 20, how it is recuited, its ways 
atul manners .544; what it has be¬ 
come sinder the Caucus r^ime i6. 
Hundreds'* of the English Liberal 
Oi^auization 1106,173, 184. 

Hustings, eloquence of 1388. 

m . 

IdesJ, its advent and its role in de¬ 
mocracy 11 638; attacked by party 
fetishism 638, 640. ^ 

Idealism, American II 681. 

Ideas, force of 187, fS. 

Ideology in England, comes in by the 
channel of moral speculations I 30, 
16-:i7,70-78; triumph in the political 
sphere 99. • 

1. L. P., Independent Labour* Party 
1673. • • 

Imperative m^date, of Elnglish &L P.’s 
I 491; of delegates to the ^conven¬ 
tions 112^ to the national conven- 
th>ns 247. 

Imperialism in the United States 
dirides the* parties against them¬ 
selves II 202, 455. 

Iiulependents, struggles against thq 
(•orruption of the parties* in the 
United States; movement of the 
“Liberal ^publicans’' 11 441; of 
the “ scrapers” in New York 44T; 

I agitation against Grant’s third term 
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candidature i 6 ., a^uat the eandi- i 
dature of Blaiiie th., cami^alKU of 
the Mugwumpti aad triumph of the | 
freedom of the individual couarietice ’ 
in poittica 44i); progreae of the idea | 
of the ifide|)endenoe of the elector^a I 
oouacienoe 4M: new method of po- 1 
Utica! artiou Introdnertl by tlie In* | 
depeiyietitK ih., aee l^aguea, Tlilrd^ 
pariie»; local a|rug§lee of the Inde^ 
pendenta In the political aphere of 
the Htater 4«Mt, 4*lfV*4(iA Kinga): 
dtiiwn'n movement*, their iiicttm* 


i 4 >irit of oppoiiltion ted crltieitm 
90. Political triumph of Indi* 
viduatiam tbrouifli the Bill of 1867. 
iiit; ai>prehenKlon of Grole and of 
Mill 102 : remedjr of peraonal ivio- 
•aentation 101. RnleaM the Engliab 
Caucinfin the effaoement of tndi- 
rbluality MO. m. (VJti. — Advenf 
of thf ItnIivMual and o( ^gatitaire 
feeling in t^ie Vnltnl 8tat«a*ll 37, 
nr, 4ri. Rffaccmient r»f the clBsenJs 
|ior*mality aftewaAi Civil IVaP llTi, 
130. (VniMitiAloiiAl barrieipfor the 


plete Independence and their ephem* 
oral remiiu 40!. 471. attempt at 
entire emaacipat Ion fromjhe parth'* 
KC. eampaiint in favour^ of i^tli 
lutw . weakncMft aV the '' ref 

Inrmertk 471. civic Iraguf^ on a 
permanent Imata for av •^tcniatic 
artioQ. variM type^ 472. Avb- Jc«l- 
eTatkma 47^». «x»-**peniU<m of » om« ii 
480; Imlependetit prewa tb . Im'* 
pmre^eni in eov«*mnient a»<l a«ah-1 
cailng of public spirit a«'bievr«t 
through tlie Independent* 4 h|* 

lndiaac»|ioU«>, e«>nvent»>n of tto- ” iVm! 

nathmal partv mi IHiei, If 

tndlvidnatiam The imtlvalual in the ' 
StaW- an^ in the «i««rketv of the ..id 
Engiiab reypme 1 VX 17 . bia eman- ■ 
ripattou ‘Ji-W.^nv tl»r moventnit of 
tdeaa 3&-41. Vk b) the intluatrtaJ 
Uramdormation 41. In the irgt*Uiivc 
reforma 44. 4li. the nc» tnean<f of 
loromothai and nummunicaiioit 4o. 
46; Oodiai 46. rhanite 

of cc*at«|HloRa awl pritwdpiea of, 

cvMidoei 4*. poltticaieroi»i«iqttrnre«. : 
in ihoMiate fttl, in local adminiatra* 
that 51. in pariiatuetifary life M * 
Motemenuof riwrt.icMt 9Ea 7D Ptmb 


protection of the rlgbla of the Indb 
ridnal 413. 383. ^'dr iff tho Rnjliidt 
C'auctiw in the reprcfubm of the 
Individtul and in the diminution < 
t»f the riiircii 'Moral laolatkin 
pf the Indivldnal Atniriean no*. 

riety 5K.3 Iterline ^f |iemoiialily 
under the itifloenr«- of neweconotnir. 
rclijsi«*iii>. anal pif^ttiral tiur.lo|B Mii. 

(fcncrai view of the iriumpImaP' 
the atiionoin(»ii« indifhyMd and of 
tha dwinditnc away of hi* pow^ 
41^. dltntnutnm *of indivklualtiy 
Uirongh Ih4 |«ny 4iJi. 

crll|«w' ^f the individual by 
muUuo(|^ <*4). bj the ** majority ’ 
ik.35 tihre (VtarardiPel^ peraonal^) 
driven out of public life U made up 
*ior b) the marhiuer> of tha hlaii^ 
«»r tl»e aulaimatlwu <»f r(«tve<itt 0 ai 
uciin <<>4 643 ifipw the^rw melltnd 
M public action will falat^ the fndi^ 

V nltMkl iiTAMai'i Narrow moeet'^hMv 
of the indit vlual by the men of «be • 

imb iwniury tud c(»rTwrii«i« autH^ied 
by tha prlnrlpla of *’ uniihi inebw*! 
of unity " flUH. d74-6»t •PoluVa; 
rrtkwvatbai throogh tha <frvebjv 
to^nt of the citirena* ruo«rla«ice.nf 
indivnliuii Judgmani ai^ ^ iuetho>i«> 


atmagth ||)iven u* liwlIvldaalUai b> of artbm faunded nn tfidUMtuai 
the growing i»aier»al*pr»iii^rii> 71. rrepinaaibillty 739. wiiml aapwrt of 
tha Manrheaier fh hied 73. the |«hb thmo ihav* tadlvldtaa^h# farb*r* 

|im>|ibr of J. K urn 74 412 , in tha 7M llluedry aatiNriMii«i between 

aera^edant. owrbig to tha abwfM»oe of ^ die Indlv^ual ted wiwHgly 733 
poliikal educaikm d, b» |»4Hlral ^ de«Me»rwcy M*r»e**n •'fnaindUvIdtiai 
apathy mid atagtiatbahd. ranbiaab ewncadvdl a^ a rvmw’knwa*' W- 
let enihwalaam HR. ratehtrrwd by tnduefrialiaadr t%i tedaairial 
worUly m let* bmae the > Iptlua aa nanr timina* tha tadWiduai 
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I 41, iaolatM him in the new KoeJety 
47, impedes mental cuUnre among 
the masses 402.« 

Inapectopj or judges of elections, at 
primaries II 212, 215,51«; at the 
re|flstrati#|^of electors 30*1; at tiie 
poU 318. • ^ 

InterMts. Their influgpoe in electoral 
I 010. Representation of 
int^sts II • • 

btiEAdator>’, see Socl^ intimidation. 
IFel0nd« Oranfh^Hlgen 1 i:if);^atlio. 
lie ^KsociatUm ih.f nft Home Rule. 
Irish immigration into the United 
•Slate# an4 its 7^tdit»al effettt 11 <M, 
432. 


Jackson^ (Andrew), against the e<m- 
-* greasional 4itiieus II 2X: bro^rht 
hit4> ))n\vfl» uiih the help of the 
^imliUe^^pj ’-ijf. 4r.: "rewanis hi.s 
^frifiids and pninshss his enemies*’ i 
wll^^efenils rotation in public othetfj 
51; c(»iift-if»iite.s to the exaltuti<tn of ‘ 
• detnocratir sentiment 4.V17: «igfends 
the convention hysieni <^5. • 

j^effenMm, President tl 7, 13, 15, 17, 
A or, • - 1 


Jenckes, initiatd7 of civ^ service re- 
• form II4^. * 

*.le|»h8<*ii (H.) I 3mi. ^ 

Johnson (.\ndre\v) President II 7'>2, 

• • 

^Jinticia^.# Intr<#luct)on *into the 
Unllefl •Sfutes of tlie systetll of 
elected judges Hid ; they are chosen 
•by iwrty conven^ons 23«: c«)ntri-j 
butiot^s t<» the ^trty funds 42r>; 
4ntcr>*ention of the Mm’hine in the 
admiTiistration of justice :{71>, 3110, 
4147 r4i»; summary 548, 5.52, 6i»5. 
Criticism of the systent of theelc#* 
tion <d judges MO. 010. Plan of 
popular control d^art front this 
Kvstem 712. . 

Julian Ki. W.) 11 105. 106, 116, 183, 
108, 444-440. 


Kant, Incomplete theory «n the forms 
of governinfitLll 04#. 

Kingsley (Charles) 1 07, W. 


“Kitchen cabinet,” Jackson’s 11 63. 

319. , * 

“ Know Nothings ” II 96,106.369 note, 

Iwahooohere (H.) I 214, 303, 304, 312. 
I.jtbonr party, gee Working>men. 

“ Ljuidslide ” at elections II659. 
Lawyers, English, under the old 
regime 110. . 

Leadership, pditical, under*the old 
English regime 7 19, 21, 67, (4: 
attacked liy tfie Caucus and Bi^ 
mingham Radicalism ifs, 186, 1^,* 
by the “Fourth Party” 2tft, 271; 
its strength on the Toiy side 205, 
277, 322, 624, 5;i4. Parliamentary 
leader.4ltip J-KH, ^50tj; t5e leaders and 
publid^gtiuiun il. Summary of the 
action of the Caucus hi the extra; 
parliamentary sphere 6iM)-692, 
in Pailiametit (i07. Persistent power 
in English soi-iety 014, bat it is 
menaced (518. — Social leadership in ■ 
the Ignited States before the triumph 
of dem<KTacy II 7, 12, Ff, 37, 41; 
g*ves way 2(5; collapses 37, 50, 66, 
312; character of the leadership 
, under the democratic organization 
of the parties 7(5. Opjmrtuntem of 
tne eminent Icatlers gives the finish* 
iug blow to the political leadership 
88. Leadershij* in the diave-holding 
South 11(5, after ^le Civil War IKL 
Reaction against democratic formal- 
i.sin in the leadership, “ SelNap* 
^pointed'■ committees 461, Library* 
Hall .Association 475, Chicago Muni¬ 
cipal Voter.s’ League 476. Sum¬ 
mary of the decline of leadersh^ 
500; four essential conditions to its 
exercise to., inadequately realized 
in the political and social ^bnditious 
gif Amelia 6()0-6(>5; the statesman 
replaced by the imlitical machinist 
5(50. — Problem of th# leadership in 
dciuocrat'y 040, 733, solved the 
wrong w'ay by the formalism of 
tlie party system 041; »the n^ 
method of. public a4^tion will facili¬ 
tate its real solution 669; minis¬ 
terial le^erahip in the reformed 
parliamentarism 721,722. 
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Leadeni of the MAohise n 370, 376. Ubeniltsm o)d Ltbcr- 

Maefaine. ^ aUsm 1 168, ••• Wbl^; daeUiui of 

Lmcoo. Cora Law Laafiie 1 130; Itii modormte Uber^jun, atttckod bjr 
attilade towards Uie parties iXi; tbe Caticaa StS-SlO; ImMiffat 

** Sound Money Lcairne ** 11 401: on by the Homo Rule cRda SH7; 
** AoU > ImperialiJtt Liw|rae*‘ 4&V tadiralliallaB of party W; 
Free aud iudepeudeot oorobinations *frcafa sM^jcgkis bet w l wt ttaa taoder- 
in view of tbe |>n*«ideiiUa1 elortions, ata and advanced aertioDs 316, SI4; 
see ludefwtideats “ MBinrum|M ; remedy aoulht In expedltmU of 
airalnni iteal>a««i \p moniripiU ad- » onranttalion 310; cnuobftac af the 
ministration; **comaiitt««« of 711,*’ party iwotffkn^bm 3|3; tbaaMew- 
**uf 100.'* ''rltinais* asMtcfiitians ** j ras^e l^rvlfet•mlM l«ods locbaib II. 
eti*. 461. IKMia*. civic Iraainns on a ; but to no porptsSe, braali-lt|aof tbp 


pernasncni baai* for sysiatnaiic ^ 
artkta. farted lvpr« 472, cirir t**U . 
orations 4 iV: new fioittiraJ mefb<MU 
elaborated 4>r Ibem 462. alieir pari 
in tbe parifit'afkio uf |«»Utk*al llf<« 
603. GNEir ^'hMu;v»e" tbe firetbcpd «d 
sfblkMa of tJte fninre lusleatl «>f 
*' party " 6ft«, tbe s> »ic4b o^isacne* 
and parllameniary life 
artures aa a means political mIm* 
eatkm in Enfiand I ihcir 

deripudi and tls ransm «F. ary ^ 
orxanixaiiou 4 (r'>. in ctw clubs 442 *.* 
in tbs tlabliations of tlie Prtmfxws)-, 
Ltsacaebll. in (be tyraams cd tbe 

Sulm It ■’ 12 : 1 . e 

aads. ptkiiticad rtvai of BirmtapSam ' 
I2ut I 

atelsLativa fibet, in tbe I'nitad Piaiea. 
net* fb» band id tbe eaern- 

tire If 131. are Iv^paralkra 

<d power*. Its depetalesice on Ibe 
Macbine b>i, 416, dorliae of ||>e 
HrtsUtive aaeembtiBs St3SK M2. Mr. 
33 m . t«t»d««M^ to * rvatrtcf tbeir > 
powsf 33B. 52S>. M3. &3L l^rapusaU 
for pa/ltal tetnmui of Ibe amweablios 
TKl. Utf Ibe dUlfciseal A rr^irreenta ’ 
Irtea PIL Rrlatkios bsaasaa tbe 
legisi aliie and tbe rsaAlU-e <>n^r 
lbs prasenf pariiamentary rK-ftois 
and tbe Hnis^pea proynswf 713. see ' 
Fartiamanr 

sflslatniwa (Suite) amamii thabomt'; 
^natloa, of randblates tl ID, ar*' 
dsfrrtvad of It 34>3;. i(ppsa|n r UHrr« 
▼cwtbm la nranlsipal atelnbuslbm ' 
898; fwsirIrUua of 

6»*, dedtoeMT.MS- i 


party .120. Hostility of tbe ** Labour 
Pariy '* and ^ UHeSocbtlla^ s . 
tJliera} l*Dinn!*ls carladed nvm tbe 
l-ibcral party i 202, Xm, 403. Ml, 
oripmlcation &&7 « 

iJbcration Sncleiy f 964. • 

IJflkrty, tndrtitlnal. Ehder tbe ofd' 
Riiftlsb rr^tne I 13. PA. Its slMre 
In Ibe formatlo«n of atasietnpnrnry 
America II Its idealist 

aricr M3. MS t»aterb|fi>ntbre*^m^ 
penally pakf for maieHid liberty 
sbett hirers 579. pnoral Isotatlont 
oidhd Oct be aRertrd by tbe 
of tbe MaebRie 4IA. 6^. imminent e 
dimlnutbilk of )ia ^s medioofrlji AMF 
tJbenyacnntaina^tbe rairnlaibix 
principle of Mariar idlalkwMi fKP^ 
l|uaeria4 liberty and Ha admirable^ 
feaali* 72M, mortU liberty wb^ 
*ocmaias to ba acbmvod «b.. and 

vtil* detenaAe tl|y6 f|p«fa oto 
deaaorrary 730. * 

/.fbrrfy. Mill m I 78. 111. 

** liberty party >11101 
lianda (Abrmbaw). raromaMnda tbe 
adopibm «4 tbe rin«v««i|ati%aya#m 
tl Mi ertilettaw party Orf idralion 
for a steyW Mane 108. IMutre id 
^ariimpoltinf in Ida sMNninntbiti b* 
Ibe Prtfablsttc| tl3; be b IblMfbd 
la Ibe aprdk i^^wieni 113. S3P, Inarea 
alba beeiowal of pnimniM m tbe 
mambefi of^tbnfpras; bbramifbs 
onobe irrainbta cdbns m, m, 
oo tbe fitnlvsOsalstermrtpr nf 
ewn Hberur 310. n 

Uerepntd, fHeg^ln Imifawstb* tMOt** 
M IfMeTarybHB 
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“lobby,” legislation brokers in the 
Uiiit^ States II182,547; supplanted 
1^ the boss 196. * 
local veA> 1 320. 

Lof^olliog L318,320, GOO; in Congress 
U544.«7r^ , ^ • 

London, Liberalism loses its hold on 
* 1222; introduction Tif the Caucus 
i6.;dU development 311. • i 

Londdb and CountiAi fiiberal Ifnion. 
^^rr 1 222a n%U; efforts to 
dlffii^politica^diicatlon 2i&, 

404 note. 

Li^rda, f^tay on oi tht^aucQs against 
the House of, 211 note, 2Xt, 318. 

Low (8etli), candidate for the mayctr- 
alty of New yurk II 460, reforming 
ntayor^of Brooklyn 523, champion 
of the ” inutflli(Kil dictator ” system I 

ijt. tso. • 

U>we (Kol»i») I ill. M nou, 98, 110, 
ote. H ".fi • , 

g, lectgres at 11 323. 

Haohine of th% politicians i* the 
^United States II 121L 371.422fhow 
lU* ele^cffts are t>mugbt together 
*and kept togotl^r ^171; 4tierarehy of* 
its staff 372; ue work af tlie leaders 
,•376; ‘‘dcl#vcor of the delegates” 
ib.; Inveigling of the elecatrs by^e 
personal seduction of the leader 377, 
by places,*" pulls," and other 
favoa^ VB, by * panishAeiits^’ of 
onmueul-''-<1*0; part playttd by the 
diinkbiK saloons .IKt; tactics for 
VlnnlnK the respeclpblo electors 384: 
candidates chosen by tlie Machine 
*>-, “^gurcheails ” .ISS. “ dummies ” 
886•"deals" of the ricnl Machines 
• 388; the “ harmony ” dotlitc ih., the 
vlrtttoua 411110 <6.; cooperation m 
the pt*B 390. Absolntc power over 
the candidates 39(f industrial ex- 
plolta^on of the elerthma .lOl; *- 
pen^o* of tie eaepiitive officials 
aai, of tie It^slatlve powet ;W, 
416,^ of •itinicipol »»imlni8tn*ion 
of the bench 396: list of tile 
nsaonrxws ot a 8w4i Machine 39T 
(sec Bosa, CtJpBraUons, Plotocracy 1. 
Upliationa of the power of o*Ma¬ 


chine 412-4^. 592; extent of the 
harm done by it Ln the administruf 
lion of the cities 414, In the work of 
legislation 416; revolts of the pub* 
lie, ” smashing of the Machine ” ' 
418, extent of the power of public 
opinion %b.; development of the 
Machine in different parts of the 
country 420; git is gaining ground 
423. ^Wby it Is toterated 423; mate* 
rial resourcesrspatronage, “asses# 
ments,” contribution# of tlie • 
companies 424; moral fond dormed 
b 3 ' the adhesion of the different ele¬ 
ments of society: “machine ele¬ 
ment ”«426, masses *428, foreign 
cIcmeiR 431, “better element” 433; 
real go^mment qualitijes possessed 
by the Machine 438; difficult^* of 
comi)|ting* it 439; struggles for 
.emancipation 441, in the political 
sphere, struggles of tiie Indepen¬ 
dents ih. 8Bq. {ftee Independents); 
stru^les for economic sRd social 
rq^orms 455; loi'al struggles 459 9tq. 
{see Independents, Leagues, Rings); 
efforts at emancipation in the 1^- 
• islative sphere 483, 484, for f^rify- 
iilg the civil service 484 seq. (see 
Civil Sert'iee); for destroying the 
electoral monopoly of 4he Machine 
by the Austral!^ Ballot 499 aeq, 
(see Australian B^lot); for protect¬ 
ing the primaries 509 (see Prima- 
^iea); for remedying corruption in « 
the municipalities 520 aeq. (see 
Municipal got-ernment), in the Leg¬ 
islatures 529; for eliminaltng the 
conventions; for changing the ele^ 
tion systerif 533. 

Machlnism, political, Carlyk’s apos¬ 
trophe I#(M. Substitution of ma- 
ciilnery for individuality 241, II642. 

• The English Caucus iftroduces me¬ 
chanical processes into political life 
I 581, 589 ; tends to set up a govern¬ 
ment by Mat^bineii95, 602; ^s drivwi 
into it to maintain the classic sys¬ 
tem of parties 603; resistance of the 
living folfces 612; adverse forces 
• in the ascendant 618.-Factory 
methods of the election campaign in 
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Um* Ignited Stated II 3li5. Mn^hAnU 
cal ccMKvptJniis of ibn iiltciu|itM at 
reform jKft*. <)02. — iVrwHialitjrdrlvoii 
out of public life rr>pla4’«'d 1>\ 
mcchanitui) (>13; '* m4*(*liauicaJ 

jrot'cmmont and ^'pcmonal'* for- 
cramcni Ol"*!, 7JK». > 

MaxIiMHi. l>«»idrnt 11 lA. li>, 17 notr: : 

iy». • * b 

Main*' (li- StinitMw) 11 ilTl, fl74. T.lri 

. (%»tt%<*i)fbBnAl noiixii ll'itafl. 

< Mtitilpiitr'iic** of 
majaritick. 4*niroi. Ilari'. Mi»l. 

Toc«|Or#i!b*. Mi»H»riiy n*pr<»«Nr-ii!a- 
}‘«'rw*iiat r*>prf>iM tilation 
rrtn<«!\ b> tb< 

of f;r%>upiui; »fi«- « 

mootaiTr inajontiof*. i^rliamci.t 
Nation*} Rtf-fortn 
IMT . Siaiwiici*ur ?vbo«*l. 

Ncb<*>»} 1, Tl!. VI 

Mann I oT." ^ 

Sdaiitif^r* an«l in^ttiuinm* I ftWi. || TsA.'V, 
TTKi • • 

Marrn and Utf dt^iaUm cvf tb^* II 

.*»•. K.T ^ 

Marttnoau tflamcu t l.TT 

II 7** n-*f/ 

MarruBffi. tlirir nd*' it* tb^- 
of tbr < aurti* I M**. ktaj*'l 

art* •<! tb«*r ivditaa} 

SC, b^farT-bM*! *|^rlt til't 

->■ 7'b*tr attk fb<- Ma^^binr 

fa lllr I HitOiJ II 

ttkoralit) ait<i 4^3 

vtlltni; !«• fx «*». l*a 

tiic tlM4ai)«h«<C r«^|4ar*ir the 

crau# pr«4»l*'io 

MaV^rlalitan. Anwctfan tf S7t *r<f 
Matirtor < Fr Ii » 1 f»7. • 

Mat I Ifi* 

lifKtftirt tH«^lnat<wi 

th*- l*rir'»4dn»4'f b> tW «r'lM'«*r« •(.} 
Ibr anaiiBts’tarrr* II Iba ni«an«’« 
fanraid a* * Ummi*iKuJ^ <4 ” mm$vi 

" Ijtfi , rlnr4««d OMb flia brlp 

#«f tlic.‘*j<4d llwn*«c#ml* “ fdk, 

MM; mnrttrWr* cml^ aa*k*ia<«nr 
of ||m 4 tMUnUartarv-r* IN» aurffeek* 
dor* tl»e prciror «»f a^wtbiUtiir t*i 
itf ibc MkHinWT* of 4«in|;np*rf 

14? pariMMri tiba ndbnaaMMinM** 


484 Mofc; dMcka rlril aenrlce refomi 
4W. 

Mc&lantcr (J. B.) 1134, II fi, 7. 

M(M‘tinjr>. publb\ In I 383- 

Alt. principal maaiiN ofju*ilcm o^tb« 
%*anrui^3K.*i. ht»ir tlil^pealtcni are 
pn*Tid^ 383; charai'tcr of their 
el<«(|ticii('c cduratlonal ealui* 

3iv>. ••Hipi 3n3, opm-all' inaptinxa 
SO* dcniotdbrdilon* SC: tm^iinira 
In «'<(jttnir>'d^tri^lPW. acrtftipiiCt 

meet- 

cottc«-ri* c!«- IWW, moan* 
i»f •-b'ctoral ^*rrtif»tioi^43A. 47% gr* 
i;anir<i'«l by llTr rrimr«Me |jraBUc44n, 
M?. b> iJltcral a<*m«'n *V»4. Klt>«'* 

luHt iti thr^‘iiM<w| Hiale* II 

Aat. th< ir r]aln*ra(c orfipni/alii'n^ 
S*^» In** the s***^^* pitivbleil * 
•'•J*. « baracter «d tbcit^'WMiunu'r^^l*’ 
t*rv .Hitnnp. Kioiptejiciat a «*orh*bop 
aiet *tr*’»'-t *|#aV*»r» 31t*. debdlr^Jl^ 
whicb )M>th *)dra an^ hi ai]j rrijr 
rare . |*ro|«a,,;a»dl*t kdBoe i*f ibe 
ii)r#iici£* iUa ‘ Mnat tnimriitMt*,* 

•'^iin« a»i^«cmelrl^nat " 3X1, " r^* 
lie*' 3M. rerrvaibmaf (^plbrHitt;** 
XO M lb • «r<' f^|>rrwnta>iTea. * 
Metbo>Is*m,tfu ikbar* in the amanri* 
pa(*<*n of <ta- o«4l«'wln4l t J& 
lkl<^b**lft.4*4itical. iniradimnd by ihe^ 
CatM-u*, ere t'anru*. fbcntitnetit in 
«pi»|ttttr* t»ear tt>*t%«da of free 
4^Mrrnti^< »LB)«i<r#le«J rojotb^ 

acninti ttke^ot'upii<«n of ^bc panie* 
II 4b% 4.%4. ¥A. 4Mt, 
mrtlM*! of AfiiVial cwMnIciiiatKmr l<>r 
litn<l«*l «»b)er'ta etplaitHid tifi4 )t»*tl' 
h««>J <li7«N *r^ « 0f* l*arfi<*. a' 
kneiead of iiini(|r *' Importapof of 
|*jiHlraI cnelhwad* 4IDt, fSi, tead^ 
*^k»a«a of lle-suarlrea 4M|f. 7X1. tbr- 
«*b) n»eihi*«d* 7Xl the iCMrijfhd* Mwtv 
aaitod to deiildrtary 731. Mrlal a*' 
i|w«-t 7X3 . 

MWbtM < Um, l^alteh. aabtrtdl^le !»• 
•Il4g^ befi«#« tbe ^U*fm MUl I 8. 

la»|aiiiaie ihm^^ 1% 
b«r»i of hMlttntry^S; ahirtmlVapiib* 
IW-dtttlMilX4|8^ Tutf wbMle claMi 
in the larifc l*aif |4ayad 

hf th» mMAM rim^ to Oie 
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tionsof th* English Caucus'i44-347, 
Ml. lU growing political apathy 
623. See Bettei%el«iDent. The IKW 
Htical ignorance* the civic iiiUiffer- 
e^ism and the selfishness of the 
middle cUm^comp]i<>ate the probity 
of democracy everywhere#! 732. 
ill (John Stuart), ij^illosophy and 
rt»le in tlie intellectual and iwditicu' 
cvoftitioii of Engi^n^ I 7-4-HJJ, 8H;* 
atirlfuis a»»out the i*»H)tion of the 
‘lii9ivi)inal eo#f|||fitef^with nainbcrs 
103;rlianipioMor flie system of per¬ 
sonal n^prescntatioii l(i|. II 701, 707. 
•JfV>/e^of #oindh sn^rage. I on 
the mode of eleiiion by two staircs 
n 70!t. 

[inistem. see Varliatnent. Separation 
of iMivsers. ^ 

(iiioritics, s^<^tepr(>8eiitati()n. * 
UMifUiarios, see roHtical missi<»n- 


ariM. 

«^t 


ht <S. E.) II XU. 712 « 

Ibiiioe. I^iiident U 10, 25, 2ti . 
[ontesquieu. Erroneous conception 
of the seiiaration r»f laiw'ers^ :ior>, 
X1J.3I, oii^intertuedjprt* ranks in a 
monarohy I <107; err<me<ais c<mce|>-^ 
tiouH of virtue n.s a ^principle of 
demtwnu’y IId>23, of f(%r as a prin¬ 
ciple of <lelfpotic government 528,74.5. 
lorality. R<‘ile of siK'CuRttive 
^lity In the destruction of the old 
enter of things, see Utilitarianism. 

IKiIiftcs from morality 
Oiqler the at'tion of pt>litical formal- 
iSsui 11 AIM; signs of improvement in 
the l-nited 8tatea*(iiK). Moralizing 
^fiaegee of the now method of po- 
qtlei# action 5<)8-571. Moral culture 
as 9 fa<*tor of Uie iHilitical renova¬ 
tion 72P. '*the iiiilividtiul <‘Ou- 
celvw^ag a «*ons<ience •’ 7m. 'Tne 
politU*al crisis a p>^t of the present 
moral crisis 737. 

Iorlev%(Jt*bn) 1 74, 85. 88. im, 285, 

.mi,* 3lf • 


lotiuler II 719. • • 

Mu^wuiribt” n cam^lgn 

againtt Iflalne ih, ; nnd is»- 

litlcal slgiiM|(‘^tce m their victory 
451; pn)gn*s of mngwumplstg In 


municipal life 481; its share in the 
evolution of pew political methods 
482, in the education of the public 
mind 502. See Independents. 
Municipal government, in England 
under the old r^ime 110, 483; re¬ 
form of JA7.5, 44, 483. Party poli¬ 
tics in municipal affairs under the 
old regime 483, since the establish¬ 
ment of theaCaueus 169, ffl, 177, 
18.5; Mr. Chambeflain’s theory ib.j 
the Birmingha& method takes rotn 
throughout the count^ 486; has 
not affected the integrity^f Munici¬ 
pal administration 4K8; but reveals 
untoward symptoms 489, 624; keeps 
th<; goM citizens aw&y from pub- 
► lie lif#^90; experience of the city 
I of Birmingham 491; Ute systegx i| 
neecssarj- for the upkeep of the 
Caucus ivfachine 492. — Party poli¬ 
tics intnaiuced into American local 
elections by the conventions sys¬ 
tem II .58, 59; into the South aftei 
the Civil War 122. Syst^atic ex- 
pk>itatioD of the public property ol 
American cities by politicians in 
^ league with speculators 150 (set 
lUngs, Tammany Hall); periodical 
revolts of the good citizefM and 
ephemeral results 176. Defective 
municipal organization plays dntc 
the hands of thi» Machine 172,527 
Rule of the corporations in the de¬ 
velopment of municipal corruption 
#78,395. Ebctent of the barm done 
by'tbe Machjne 41<|. Struggles foi 
emancipation and ** non-artisan 
ship’* 4<i0-482; progress achieve 
481; legis^tive reforms 520, pl4o o] 
the Tilden committee ib., munici¬ 
pal dictator ** system 522, Astrictiox 
vf the ^ective principle and ad 
ministrative control 525, diminution 
of the potgers of th# city councils 
525, ‘Miome rule for the cities^’ and 
prohibitiou of special legislation 
525; municipal elections SeparatM 
from politietil elections 627; inade¬ 
quate resets and their causes 
Sammary%48, 650. 

Mutual improvement societies 1414. 
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jrtiam ITht). Hivrn Totk papar H «86. 
MMknal Libeiml F*4enttoa (Hm). 
oaatnl arnsn ol the Cucus, efM- 
UoB I MB, inaiiimrattoii hy QtadatoBe 
nt; Its riUe and IM work, «m Cmi* 
eiu; tiaiwfsrol ItshoMl^qiiattoKtu 
Loadoa aod ivTlaiuB of tbe Mal- 
OIM XU ; lu uuwliiiwiT ud iu 
moaUtodTo parta MB: PablkaUon 
DrpartBMat 903: dtMrkrt *||Mib 
, 9M: pmrtBeUl todmUou ih. 
Wartnaal Raforai t'JWa (of Manrhea- 
* tar). blalOTy I 3t7 ar^. Wit; rfforto 
for AwapoUtleal fdocaUaa of tbr 
aiaaaaa 31«, MP. fOS. 

KaBnaal I’aloe of (‘/oaaarrailTo Aaao- 
cfattaaa, liiwtry I 2!W. STardS. SCt. 
ofycaalnttcai powaa*>k. S3?.< 

« P^a in etak t*B(oDa AW: ara f'antral 
CoaaaraaliTa Uflkw, ^lipaaUatiaii 
(Coeaamtifral. a 

N'auualtaaUoa, arr Foralpaara. 

Naproaa. aaa Ktar^ry. Hoaik. i 


y a a rr aa i la o o-Tyao. Kiruaala, **t 
Caacaw^raiawt Cowoa I Xli-24 


8W. “Xawcaalta Pratrraauaa*' I 
did aaf. 

KaatiaaUna. daridaa ika abrUoa 1( 
3S*aw Cdadldaua. 

KoaolitanaMa, rcatiirud la laali 
rt||bu aa<^ iba old Ea«ilab tditfaH' 
I dP. U. MBaanpaud 44 , aaowu- 


flan at tim paAy n, 04 vala aSorla 
to ptanat tba lataraailtoB of ofli- 
elala la poittloa Ika ambar of 
ofliewaoakara laeiiMUMaM: tba aaaia 
vt otBoa-holdai la dapradad lb. ^|b- 
^ahqMnaat of nfllrlallap attar^te 
Clvlt Wax 1». OfBea-boldaia lor. 
blddaa to fom part of ooavaatiaaa 
aad catKaaaaay Hayaa t3{,byCtaTfr' 

‘ Iaa4 fti. .yMBawaU paid la Iba 
OipiuilxBUoa <H tba party I4f. Wl. 
Comptloa af gflMala IJ*, auV. 
Itepeodeora oiPtha M a c b lif la Iba 
parforaiaaca of tbair datlaa 3IB, WR, 
4ta. ClyU Baimcai*ialaaBi, (Bail 
aaralna. 

Optlmlua, Amcriraa It 40, STB. , 

Orsaolr. I'raiaadad iwipuilc baafa of 
l|^ oU KnclUb aucMy !• IS. At-.. 
lampi of Iba Cbrlatlaa Sorlallata to * 
oaubltab ooa W. " orgaala tba- 
ory " nt Iba l^tal# and*of tmdaty II 
I dir>, aad i i 'prm atatloa of 
«« TOO. a _ aa-- 


34(1. It Orsaalraibai of Eacliab farttaa. la 
•a*' I Pa^haaMot I l». HT; oatalda Pat? 

itaaMOi bafodr /Or. IW altar ^saa 
loD lb, iio-1.0.' afiar /asr. aa* Uusaa• 
(trsaaiaadda (t^ n a raa llaal. Oil 


orsaaiaatlda (t^ n a raa llaal, of 
caalnibaf* Itlbawl): aaidban 
o n ta olt a i toa a AW ary., ftaal oqpiaa 
UbUoorts; aap «M. • 


praotlatBS a p t ri i a aa iwcsaU ralKtoua j OptasUaUoa fl’iiaasfaaUaa), 


tamraeUim Kl. MB; aUa la Ibr auiic' 
gta of tba Hradiofd Caoroa acabur 
POralar ItB; la tba Uhaial Aaaarfb- 
tloea Wl. dar^aa of/nrial ri b an ti o 
aad IIP teboCTwa am Iba robaiifia ol 
apartbatan.OML 

K n a p ai rtt at a a ht p la Mnietpol pm. 
arraaat II 404, «W-lw. 04. 401, 
aM larop aa daa ta. Iioaoaaa. Maalo- 
ipal (ovsmaMat ^ a 

■anboMB (Mr btaBordl I M, fla. 

n4.aB. • 

OWalala. ObMalbaa llada fla amy | 
*hHs Wb g li i ad abate witb tba iwf 
tanaa; r aiaa i i O r aa l a|ia t aa i at Mutta I 
aWaiaWwi t OM. - la^ I'aHaO 
Waiaa atbi a boM tt a aaO n aa Ol da a i u 


Osb 1^ I4A. 14b. IMatrsdSa 
mriattm 14b. IW. PBd|i* 0 att of< 
oitnalaMbBi afiar tmr. AW; fonaa- 
ibw of tba rapwaaaiatira aad a%. 
Itva I’alaa of OW or l al l iaa fb.; palaa 
labaa iBaaltai ibaamaaabbd’'p|»> 
alar Torytaai " M. WO; amta 4^ 


fpt m tm t m at Iba ** FaatSb l%ftyb 
aad of Iba Tbry Mtra rWI JWl WB; 
IflMiAilMik cf HMUmis Ommmp 
Wl. Wt. rr i A ii a at Iba mauBaa 
^oapaam > ilaaipfa of ttBfbarlb 
nttfy lo wfUtdiaw Iba Itbual or. 
A a t una i.t ii t a from il» bWbMMa a# Wa 
UMara Sttk *na rWa abbbt ^poaio- 
ratiaad <)p|PMbBlbMi to iHl o aal a 
Uwa at Iba pWlWnylbltt pOf^ fW, 
BWatilbiatlia mi Aba liwlar. 
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■bip Ibe fall of Lord Randolph 
ChozcUll S22; the democratizing 
action of the p^ular orguiizatioa 
eo&tinae«323; summary 583. Work- 
lag of the local organization, «ee 
Haehinei^apf the Caucus 32M;o 
and Action of the GanctA 371-141. 

• Central organization 523; predomi¬ 
nant inQuence of the Cent^ office 
Of Ae leaders 624 ^ n^etin^ dele^ 
^gMM of the popolar associations 
59 > • * * 

>rgan8mtloi] (UbeAtl), see Caucus, 
Central liberal Association, London 
*fl&d ComAes* Tjnioa, National Re¬ 
form Union. 

>rganlzation of imrties in the United 
States. OrigtnsllT. Evolatum, see' 
CaneiA. ^^i^prking, see Commit^es, 
PrlmarieSupon ventions of delegates, 
Section Campaign, Clubs. 
>rgiu>izatlb^ of \he •public powers, 
of 11 7S5. • 

>rgainzat^rfof uniTeml suffrage, the 
IMoblem stated I 1; soiutiou^y or¬ 
ganization oH!he parties, see d^eus, 

' bysthe representati^ of interests II 
, 686, peraonal or ^ffiportionalX 
re|nfesentaUona70i. by elections at' 

I two 8tage^709l by the rjtethod of free 
temporary groupings,combined with 
preliminary pollings 6lt, 65H^I»95, 
J00,70». 


Dotroters 1147, 3^ note. • 

>zford 8fai^meiit 159. Oxford efhot- 
bed of new ideas 88. 

• 

*alDs (Thomas) 132^ 

>^ey I m. 33,38. II 044. 

■^almeftlon (Lord) 150, 8G, 89, 92, 96. 
Para^ and processions at elections 
' 11 333. la 

Parkhtt«t^.) n 4G5. * 

Parliameut. Parliagienury govern¬ 
ment nnder the old English rdglme 
I 13,AS^16.20-24: effecu of the Re¬ 
form of ISSf, 54-68, intervention of 
tbs Caueiis liff parliamentary^la- 
tSoiS 201^11, 300: m InflnenR on 
the cC^positlna of Ums House 692. 
MS; aammitjpof aetion of the 
Caneus on %be working of p^Ua- 


mentary government 605-61L—Con¬ 
gressional government, see Congress, 
House of KepresentatiTes, Senate, 
President. — Examination of the 
problem of parliamentarism II 712- 
727, the present system is doomed 
713; the method of free anions must 
take its place 714; value of the ho- 
mogenei^ and the solidarity of the 
ministry forffierl^and at thl present 
day 716; inad^oacy of responsib^ 
ity and of pSxUamenmry control 
716; abolition of the rollectire re-^ 
sponsibility of miDi8ter%7n, com¬ 
bined with their retention in the 
Chambers 718, will renew the parlia¬ 
ment^ regime 720, 7^; changes in 
the attWbatioDs of ministers and 
the Chambers, and in she ari^piza* 
tion of tbg work of Parliament 722 ; 
development of the system of stand¬ 
ing committees 72:1; mutual rela¬ 
tions of the ministers 724.—Local 
parliaments in England IU6. 

Party, definition by Pope n 672, by 
Bhrke 652; development of the 
notion of party in men’s minds 1 
i:i5. !m; party feeling II 736; In 
t|^e English Caucus 1 360, 36f, 4^, 
45!l, 586, 598-(iOO. 625; In the tjnited 
States, exaltation of ^rty loyalty 
personified in the Organization n 
92,96, after the Cdvil War 126; party 
loyalty is a religion 353,434,451,566, 
587, meets an emotional want 591; 
infringements of Its law: “bolting**' 
and ‘'scratching’’,354; influences 
and preoccupations which ^et the 
better of party loyalty 356-^; elas- 
toral revglsioDS 357; habitually 
floating electors 360; signs of a 
decline of party fetishism vK), 600. 

Fkrty sys^m, doomed in England 
since 1846 ,1 54-58, 111, 602; Cobden 
invites Peel to put aff end to it 134, 
, its increasing disintitration and vain 
' attempts of the Caucus to preserve 
it in England 602; as welf as in tfie 
United States U 203. - Critical ex- 
amlnarioa of the system: theologi- 

, cal and wcleslastical character of 
its conceptions 11615; the histortoal 
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foiUK)atk>a hw colIafNied 61(i; no I mnUiod U dpretoping •wid gnlstaK 
lonirer foundod in rmmm 617 ; obiio- 1 atrongth 680 ; evolution to the erj 
lete metboda, ni^ioal to aenUmont | of ** down with *^rty*'’ and '* up 
and uadilion 61H; uuaurreaaful fn> | with Meaffue'** OHO. Thr par^ 
trodoction of the fwaoth'oa of eler^j ayatem in Parliament 713; onljr^la* 
tioo and free aaaueiatiou OlH; the i ^rediu and paraljraeftn»>liain«t)tarf 
ayatem f«tabilfibo« a pureljr external ^ govemifteni 713; muat give way to 
ronformUtn In demorraiic goToni> * #ree uniona fi^afierlfted obJecti»7l4;« 

023, efiacea tlie peri«onalil> of ; Ita abi|^ remedied by tlif abolition 
the riftxon «b.. (^del»« publk' aplrlt '* nf the joint ^«i|Mmalbility of lhlnl»> 
diminiahea The ptiwer of ■nrlal . tern 717. or by the aladltion m 
iniiukJat^n of demcN'ratlr g«»\eni> , pi»|fular eb»«^iot%i#P the ftmaMem 
ment nicxmragee the brtite pr«'»> ' 727 ; |iermanet8 parllea extolling 

Mtre Sf aunibera 631, and o«*n-ardW'e power derafdiated The aolntion 
in the reiauon* of the rtilera ami of the problem of |iirtl«8 defyanltaNni 

the ruled bamfwnt il»« free a ebange In it*** mental habit* of the 

play of opinbm atnl the ^-olution riertor* 72*. at all e%«it* on a new 

of ideaa tKta, undermine* the regime ^ direeibm to be givengo men** mind* 

. o^dlM'ttMdnn A.'CT. lend* u> lower lb* 7^% |*r*»*peeu «»f *ury* e 73f-73H 
kleai in •nrie4> 4»M.de»^o * leader- Part«e« iiadiiieal) in K^Uuel onder 
ahlp bv an elite i*h). de%ela|>* the oWt regime I 22,3^ I3&. breidi' 

oAtaeura/ go^emmeni •it-.t, lielp* t«» m|* under itni, refftrawA fegity 

inataii or ivinatal] r«»rTupti*:*n ft4v* • *.H ibeir eartwr. a*e ttlkiga, Idwipi w 
taraptinlaUiin of the reMilu .^tailed i*in. Hmlnaliam. Torjdag*. tmbnur 
by |»rt? ermvention ami aggra- Paru . Mitumafy «l the working 
vated by the organlrain*a efsiifled par^e* tioder the fawru* . 

la it* ier^ire <SW • Tl»e«*rribwl et- • dnray of tht^ Knglbdi 

a««v<M*jiy of yftrfitt f*«rm t'au^tt*. 1 Wgaairathm Koglla^* 

rmatftPEMHi arinm dot. but grtverttn^tl faftte* ^ i%*Ut«cah parikw In the 
by parinw t* an anaebronlacD t**'*. I ntmd t*r 6 ttt^ H 7. au 

ami the raw of ail it*r etii* of il«e PederaUaia hef«nblkan«. " «ra M* 

pi*M 0 nt rrgTtnefiAb , Mrluckm aperiai gA«<l f« 8 lng’‘ and btaak^wp of the t 

rwmbttiatnma itinMincI **«•>«« t* '£^ tbr pa*»»* e tamitMititadid^ 

din. —Wewioeftfv a de«eb<|MKMai *•! in aa atfifkrial cleaner 40. T*. k^>t 

pabliMr afarll <»«, gtvalef mmtai f««etl»rf by Ibe " *|edU;‘6aa. 7».^ 

libeny of the riUtewffVI, dervwirdf. U'big* and Shanwrate mam^lMe 

iaatbaf of Ua^ atMM^aut |a>iwer «>{ their dtetiiM'i rhamriat H?. am 

pabib^ optniMO tihV <hang* of thr ditbird agatn^ ib e i a n eUaa by the 

•anethrbta of yuIlUral prr« tm g a n da al#v»ry pi*,bi«» and U> tahtihlr^H 
OSS, the ledtUnai edaagitnwii «f the tiavtOI. d««von|Matli«m cdf IMP WhW 
•aaaMn made |M«i*ibh- dUh. ralatag of party Pi't. l*M, the anttalaiaf^men 
the «w*4i acatadard of the mhr» and ^rm th•^ * Ubeny party/ then th# 
thr ruled *m.. rtm of a pJliUcnl etm* - Pme tbdl party “ lO* 8 H*' 


enrvmmgMl M. the »^<h of pe<4e» Koihinga tK, imahle In maMifaia 
abmal ^dilinane fwdmiad the then neJ ean tm All tlw nnihrfavory 

lamlaimwtai prinetple of the net* Vew laanldoe in the Himnhlhnb 
aaoAe id pndltiml ocanhinatma par^ Itll 8W IhmonriiM party 
Varna Ibrnrad a/ rnmUp 671 eaamb «|di4 I0I> fwmver* UmII albrf the 

Mtfhm of the pfliiripal «d»prt8m» TO wtih im hadp at fhg *VlnM 

la ihh »w melhMi my argmnent ftoath * lH Altar iha mtlilbm ul 

Mipplhd by iMr tairt«.lhe ygaeetai, IlmpruldMaAthefeiMklhnpartha 
gymam h ctiHapihig M. ih# neii h u pimr emna more dmtdnd tf8. try 
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tn perpetiAte themnelves in Hpite <if 1 
Uils lOH; growing moral decompoRi* 
tion ItK), rvM; l^ain attempt at re* 
grouping <»ii the basiH of the rus- 
■^ma policy 2fH ); c<»nfu8i<m of parties 
by the si^ibr queatiou tb.' improve¬ 
ment during tlie criHia of 2()2, 
whi<‘h does not briiig about a difta- 
bl^ regrouping ih., no ti^ire tlia^ 
du|w tlie prolitem •f IniiHwialisni 
^t6.; the worn-out parties artib- 
VftlltV snslafinvb b>^ the Ofganiza- 
tioifU *J(Kk new parties, sre Third 
Parties, l*opu^ists, Pnthibitionisis. 
*Lcgi« recognition (W the great par¬ 
ties. iimuguratt.Hi hy the system of I 
** minority representaijon *’ .*>07, of! 

** bl-partlsnifiMiards ” TKW, develop<*(f 
by tbii Auainilian Ballot 
and eoniideted by the legalization of 
^the primj^ies .’UO. Suininarj' of the 
Aaiei^*aii imrties under the Caucus 
%«^uie SM-ST-J. • 

^atroiiagv, til Kiiglaiid II 48t); in the 
United States. lH*b»re the gmven- j 
tloiis un4pr the 

dbniocraAic Organlfaiioi^of the par? ^ 
ties, he Spoils, President 
Machine. 424, 484. 

l*atroDage gei’fttary I liw, eee Whips. 
Patriotism (American) II 581, 

.VM). 

btfel (Sir Robert) defends the 4 >ld 
social u^d eeon^inic onbV I 44, shaU | 
ters me historic. Ti»ry party 5f, bids | 
IiIk bdlowers ** register ** 150. 
Pendleton. Senator jl 401. 

Persiuiality. «'*e liimviduaUsin. 
Ibere«^"i’rej»hleiit II 811, lU. 

PmilTl (State) II*274,:M3. 

PiatTsrm in Engiainl 1 23: platform 

eloquence IWb: net- Meetings. — 1^»- 

granmiA of the Ameftcaii parties 
II tW, H7; how tiry arc drawn up 
*£12. 2iU; their iMilitical value ; 
l«t^ 0l a**ceptai^ of U\c presi¬ 
dential candidate 2®. ^ 

1^** Organizatlon^f the 

Wfclish^iiarths I 

the Tnited Stales IW. 574, 

676, see ^•poralTons, Kailroads^ 
Trust*. Awer of plutocraeyin the 


United States 572,595; eucoarages 
IKilitical cormiption 573, 575. 

Police and its relations with the Rings 
and the Machine 1167, 170,176, 378, 
415,478,508. — “Police power” of, 
government 11551,597. 

Political economy, its rdle in the 
emancipation of the individual I 31. 

Political education, of masses in 
England,u<fQ-ex^tent untlf after the 
first- half of 19th century I 
carried on since by 
tioiis of the parties i 
Lectures, “ Political 
Manche.ster Reform Union 218, 399, 
44X>; ].«ondou and Cyuuties Liberal 
Uniof223; associations of the Lib¬ 
eral Ohucus .383, 408, 584, II 667. 
Primrose League 1 Wl: woiipanis 
liberal associations 563; political 
clubt 409 note, 429, 433, speaking 
clubs 561; socialist Organizations ^ 

402, 411 note, 570; the press 401, 

403, ^09; special soeietie^for politi¬ 
cal prt>paganda 411. Vain efforts to 
fropagate political culture outside 
the parties ib. Political education 
by Organizations for the general ciil- 
4ure of adults 414. Debati^ socie¬ 
ties 415: local parliaments 416. See 
Public education, M^ses. — In the 
United States before the war H 312, 
322, 32:1; educufional value of elec¬ 
tion meetings 318, of the press 321; 
iiisufticiemy of the other means of 

* political education 322, of contact of 
public men with,the electors ib., 
of political and historic^ studies 
in education 324. of the chaiac- 
ter of Sihool instruction 325; de¬ 
velopment of “patriotism” ®35, 
32«>; attempts to me« the in- 

• adciiuacy of the political culture of 
the masses 320: “education cam¬ 
paigns ” «if the parfies SS7; “ cam¬ 
paign documents” t6. Political 
edncatiou (see Masses) will beemue 
nosslble only under the nW method 
of political combination 666. The 
l»olltlcalj edu<‘ation of the middle 
class Is als«i rtagrantly inadequate 
7 :^. <See Public education. 
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^ Politioft) Uumun.** 4iiitribtitod by 
|Mmy Orgnitlntloitt^Ui EnfUad ] 
MS, 467-1103; in Um Uattwt 
Q3S7-4M. 

Palhioi) miMloitarie*** of «b« Or-^ 
gMtxMiooA of Um* partiM I lUA. j 
tUUcal tocietloK ia SagloiH], or^rimi { 
I 117-132; ro pf yiw4n> oiMyiurM 133, | 
IS?: in Amori<« before Uk* Kovolit- > 
tbM n S. aod*^ Yasrihiftnn fi. j 
pvditiea] iwk»ti]i’' a<rilatibo for'< 
parlkamrotery reform I €3 oof#, 137. 
FoltUelan*r in EoffUiKt 1 3|A. 

356. SKR. <$14. 017. fCM. 

mm ** Wortimi.** Wire-puliom. Im^ 
irteotaf <4 ^ aepaniil<« beivmi , 
iortkty osmI ibe pidiitrlao^ 033.— - 
** fVkIiliriafkft ** ia ^ t'ntiM ^ 

oHdaaied lb New Vorb tl 43. ram- 
pa 4 CB in latimrof J*rla«ii 43, aftor 
Ibr vkruiry rbum aad obiJhi flw 
ificdb 47, 6a4 a bmm nf ofwrailcm* 
to tJto mnteciiAotM «TiN«>m bj. a»<»‘ ' 
onpoti«%ai>4 «S|4aii Uw (fripaaita' ' 
tlflO<4tbefmn> 07.70,71. arfaifat^ 
iram nI larf# Tfl. JiO. 

SM, 3M&. ifp/fortuaum 71. nA^TT . lb** 
triboolo Mf iii oti tW iarmajw • 

W- fMiiiinaa* fa thm Uar**' 

la^ldtac Koaflk IK IfO.after tbevat 
llb'tSI. T1|y Narliiia# {•## Narfait*#> 
Al Eaa o e iHili ilw>^»btirf« aiMf 
tou*r» mmi ayufuow*# fAuud»H»i 4 *>t 
paibilr ftrupmtt} 149. la waalriiNU ^ 
•datoatoivailaa 16ft. im. t7&. 177. l| 
dMi mSwrea of %h» Maam aa4 ‘ 
dm t'oio* lao^lto* — 4iw<fo U of tbe 
fmtturtoa. Mforaiioa aiid bi# 
Mff lii*<n^w#»6ciA Uuoie 
gmAm ^AonrtittMMk/ 

**laoa*‘jRS. iboir 4afito4 a«f lloHlf 
no^HTiMnal ^Hdlfaca S?l, Slor'i* 

|4too276. to40tOMd*ty.>aiXaor«.adt 
yfinmm 3f7. joft fito*iMo taovalMy 
411; oM Xofi fm oo of ** fmfi* 

Um*’ 4M, «4aa aromticf 437; atib 

r iootorda |mb|lr opialna 
Ml* h i f i to a l l ey of lb* 

ciM ta ... MBL Mb lW .■ 

fttoi awMiil of folbtiral^ioa «ft1 
totooom^ jiaMttr aaMi toto. vUtfMHv.1 
•to rtt» mt (to rw i mw •! ito' 


# 

poUtlo] piotHwhHuUs Rio, with th« 
•Id of Uw •yMMB ot pf»H«hi«ty 

paUtBVi wa. 0 
IHdk. PratddMitnos.lO.OO. > 

IVdli, mTtad out by tin wrtiM b*Mh 
■m slaFUaoii 11 aoe. — IOb lor tagal 
orgsoUAloa of patta <a Ito caadl- 

datara* >o bewdopled npSI. • 

CopnliMlI to) nob-. »(* now, 4a%dM, 
571.57,. * • • 

i'niiiidoBi of Uw UaiMd Slam. Mnto 
of aldKlos II19,SH.Vt. 

337; 4Rfr (}r«i«$at UrJial , 

prihfioaal* of mfc^rip 9»omipi^ 
tkio nf oaadMSioa, ■## Coajrr<4toiomi!! 
Cbmcua, C^mrauUnna of <lal#M«a. 
RaUtlfWi* of lb# lYmMaai wilb tbe 

* OrKaalnktioo nf bin ^Urijr l». vfib 
tJ 9 l<t((i»lallm lift. M ataaaa over 
lb# jiatroaat*’ Vn il l3S.0hm poalllM 
from flraat «S<nra 40 M^tUaJay 13^ 
146 Hommary «f ibo mtwA 

* I'auriM oa autb«^y of Mb 

f^moKlaai 340 tNdlilraf tM a waw a of 
oB>l*|rwkli*nia 3A| |1»» abvifaa of 

tbe 4*r«*i4#«tt •bMiM%a vtibdrava 
Irma ibejnwspfl 737 • ^ * 

O imdMiaT II IS. IST IS 

» Pm l i l ofi. Im/Wi ayvma. Oao. 
•fal fkrboi ty m mia. * • a 

Pram fBa 4 c)b^t aadar tl|f» old r dg tai e 

I lb. lab<n» a aata aian allaf Itoto 
a«al 4i6aMMi a «|iifll of «toa|Nu4di 
rriik'U«a*6P, a* totaaaaapalMiaaa' 
tlc4 of iba t aa mai 4IMT dm party 
pnoa 4aa — la iba tlattad 661 twi 

II ais. 317. sism. US •«. sia 
priaMoM wlib «• Maw* W*d tU 

MwMa# Wi, m. tot, Ito li^iitiiiW 
d#wi pna,. Ha (fwwlac If i irM i w 

*m • 

Mtoabry I M. » . 

I^ t ^l a alt ■ ». laitlaof tmaa i ia W toaftto 
tmirtf It Ito. Vto toM» <4 mutB Iloa* 

y Ito pomitoMM as Ito 4ti. 

aowdittow at adatodm 4HC Ml. 
a bi ii nniaa at Ito mml ait )arSy of 
|M-. iMatoilatad to 
aammallawpwIttlidatotolS Mval' 
Maaw awi lto a U ii «« aa a > adltfatod 
> Ito aMMniJr tmmi rnmimh 
mmm a( Ito itval t a aitoi tMI)/» 

• I 
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■cripttoi of a prim&ry at Baltimore 
217; Talue of the delegates chosen 
in the priiiiarieiL{221; extent of their 
powers 222; dirwt nomination of tlie 
^UKllaatcs 223, see Crawford County 
^an; th%xhole system of goveui* 
ment resU on the primaries ^3, 
they are the base o^ operations^f 
the boe^ of the corporationy and of 
tb^obby 224; rem^ies f(# ^urif^ 
tn^them: vigilamse^f the mtizens 
H&a; i^pervii6ng^byethe Sta4e 225, 
SlOfSoptional law# 511, compulsory 
laws 512, increasing inten*ention of 
e|Mibl|p auShorify 51;^ results of ex> 
pertence 510-520. 

*rlmrose League, origins I 271, 440, 
531; its prinWples 530; its organiza'* 
tion 5S8, 54J; political ai'tion 
social actl^ and exploitation of 
«eDobbery^l; lowering of class 
barrlenaMO; edtim^teof tlie action 
Af%he Le^ue 550. • 

Mns (Ad^ 41 69H note, 69S »tote. 
^roce^on and parades at elections 
II33». .♦ • . 1 

^rqcrammes of the American parties,*^ 
see Plaif^rm. a ^ 

Prohibitionists Q»297, 458. 

* Protection ” af tlie pafty Orgaulza- 

• tion, bodfeht by companies in the 

United Slates II 167, m,n87. • 

t^tectiooism ii^jUie United States II 
n»7 . 200; alliance of the.raaiittfrft- 
urers#rN^the iftpobUcau party 171. 
187, 202. McKinley tariff, Dingley 
tAiff 188. The parties dlvid^ 
against themseltes dn the tariff 
quesUon lOH. Propaganda of free 
trade Ideas 441. Moral effects of 
pTdteetionism 577, 608. 
al>ubli*thou*k*», their position in ^ 


life of #artie.s in Eiifiland 
448, 58 b. Mt Clnbs <«-orkiiiB-iuen‘g): 
Ur«n««l Vlrluancni’ AMocigUon 
■Ilii4 wiUi the Tory party WS; 
TemprSuioe Alllaiiw In leaBue a'ith 
tli« Ulieral p*rty «»!. Sn Ifc^ibl- 
Uimlsta.# ^ 

PubHewduoation in Engird, after the 
Reform to a 

23; PorsteqJslWufaUou Actlo«ijlw» 

▼OL, 11 — 6 * 


400. Intellectual condition of the 
masses 401.^ See Clubs. In the 
United States, formal and mechani¬ 
cal character of the methods 11325, 
601. See Political education. 

Public men II 88. 322. 660 eeq. 632, 
658, 721; see Leader^ip, Represen¬ 
tatives. 

Public opinion, its induence under the 
old English i#gime 122,132^ Nature 
of o{pnion and itf working 304, 5^ 
n 636. Role the Organizations 
the English parties i^tiie play of 
public opinion I 216, -528, 

689, 596, 610. — Pressure of public 
opinion on the choice of candidates 
for tMi Presidency 8f the United 
State$8y 271; how public opinion is 
liiKidwinked by the Machine 384g 
31M), 418, 506; how it curbs the Ma¬ 
chine 4 ft, 519, 572; preventive 
power and repressive power 572, 
628; Kumruarj' of the role of the 
American Caucus in the organizar 
tion^f public opinion 23^ 233, 566, 
569; belief in public opinion does 
duty fiir its want of strength 596 
Social intimidation wielded by pub¬ 
lic opinion 626, 745, in demoaraciei 
seq.; its despotism maifitainec 
by party fetishism 635; check t< 
this despotism 636, 748. Freely ex 
ercised, the po\^r of public opinloi 
makes the present system of partie 
useless 652, 655, also that of th 
•homogeneous ministry and of th 
joint responsibility of ministers Tlf 
Liberation of opinion by the nei 
method of grouping the el^tors 6^ 
Public spii^ I 510, 584. Want of, 
defect of*democracie8 11 623, foi 
tered by the economic ffnd socii 
•conditiois of modem civilizatic 
624, by the infatuation peculiar ' 
the meml^rs of th^sovereign pe 
pie 625, and accentuated by tl 
party system 622. 626. The ne 
method of grouping the electors # 
sontrihute to the awakening of pn 
Uc spirit 659 .—Public spirit und 
the old English regime I 18; afi 
the reforms 87; dimiulshod by t 
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Omco* mi aOH; fT w <rt af pMkmA M, fc l p i lfA tMl MMMm ctm.-r 

fmthf in 4f>.(i»L - l\*tltt. ky Ow |wrtlMi l«|. «Mitftt| oi^,. 

eal fttdiHvfvoop tnlfv^ A ww > r in<Mt, tmtfttm »rf 

fRic^T* niMl>^ JarkMMi It <0. T*. ■ Inoftl ftflilt»i4t1tiS> |«9, 

ifi»iotili««{ of «*irir tfnffjfj ni%«^ lihr Hi t|M» ejnUri ni 

Oiil War 29S. a|Miili> •’4 ihn fc«A Jjia miivw M, A 

of tlir |)m«plc »I». .'Kl. .^, fif* ^h- rt^0m»r Ui^ ttfm mj*. 

rUMk frfiucaciima! i»illii<mtnr <»/ t|M> IN. tMA t*rNw«if aftmnf of rvin»^ 

iIh*' tirtc IT^ «■! iImx a^fa* .YTS-^'VC 


tht‘ cirtc {oafiitli IT^ ft ihti a^fa* 
'lioa for mH»»r»|iaf rT-form for 

rml m^rvAy nffona . vrant «»f aii 
acBrAk^tX** IMthlK* af»iril 41V. 4^.1. 
<ir*uetr-rwi l« ihf* t(»rm of « foil«>h- 
axtrNxIp of cvHinirr .X?. <«r tltr «ttU 
c»f partr b>falnftitii; of 
Inf of |Mit<lir •fvrii 4^1. i 

|*ttbliril\. I||>r wattifl|«ri»>ir ft 
«r«tail«« f(*r<>rrjmr'nl II Til 
* HutH ' of tiw fMkri> IkU^ln^ll Xn., 

am 

ladivnMkalkain ' i*bitn«»«fabir Ka4i« 
tnJA" 1 4<*, XT Anta4r>*tii>*ttk *1*^ 
laroaa Wa4f% acri Ha^oai* IV> > 
‘IW «44 ICa4v-aJhu«i rMtr«« larfotv ^ 
uwaf'4»urM« asi 2 ¥*. mi. xr ckr* 
Hatfi-aitein .ii<» ati * 

lLal3run4» la ii>r I nitirxS NaiM abnMM 
olatHr II |*i{ all’}»<«^or. 

fa^ «iirtrr«««i»oa» % |04|iiMr« afMf rvia 
tlaik» «ttk tkr paii% < iiifanitMitAoa 
tX3i^t*Cr. rvvc4u aipainwt tlw <«aal»- 

a» «4aM <«f antii tlw *m- 

gmmrm^htmat IN 
*' tteiUM if m 

1 f 0 iumJufm, mm MnukicjF, li>4trU»- 

allrtM 

IMMftlMUw ul mmiu I 1m KI 
KcfatmMlte It frit 

"IMurav** ' lAmmimm., tir>Mw< »ll' 
Mw4U>» tl M* Ikrif III 

««. ttm, mm. uh«> imfimmKw wl. 
$m ^ ^ ■4 » | l.n l |^.^^ » 

Hmlatm lun Ml lua-, I M, w. Ma. XT 3 
tOwv ••4 mtun i*tr. fXi 
IM<»ni Hill Ml im,T. « ««• lTi •»» 
*•»■ <4 tt»*. 40. aaet »». tm 
an ♦ 

HncMfMH* Ulmimmit In e««t«t4 I* 


I*- .VS-.IK.’ rr^limihMi tmuforn/ 3tS: 

Mr iMrrmsiM* mu^ pmAi 

ui in flm iYHirm M tr^bMrmtti wm'K ^ ~ 

.1. tn ii»«> I tiliofl fitaif** II 20H. rout- 

b- |Mit««l vftli ll^ KdkilaH>ar«|f«a fw. 

:U .'tN . io«aM* iW fV’Ckitra' 

t>. I ton •> «<«*«*-iKin. ftk#44'ti of Uh‘Ioo4ii> 

• noo in m*! iuiamonibinof iW 

o« IM^T oomminonfc raci^ra*«4» ♦* 

*'iff-m^larity ' ^fankrty*, ^TrlMlod In 
Kai^la<»«l i|>r ( aorua^ QOn. ioi*»> 
il4*rc«il »ulo l|g-» Folt«4| ibyuo* Oft- 

• ii« r ItM^ ' C^Or-uft tl ^ , 

r. It csa moral rmuttmlni 

[i. abkrit II wi^id* <4h. ic;; c»A. «n> 
o. talk^ r»«c»i o«ias Vr tW |«*ltllral 
*• • ficirttkallam mlmHIt ka«n4^ Iba pi^lia 
rv ^ m^txl TT^Xiv lid tli|> anallMMfiirf tbr 
V \4a« e«i««ro» it»» mi* ««f 

TaMimaM;! at Yr«Hi lA^ 

M VjV t<4*. of iw at l*l»iliaM 

r. 44nH*«a *f?0 «nt oUmA Ha«a t?A, 

I liMiatoti ilvmn l*)r 

a »n4 ito ** UilfM |mu^ 

IV»iu IM*|«M^|gpAk, TIMH 
|4 imttJww a»i»«ii to mtiteitf If In 4YUa> 
lac Xt j^wv-t* In f*Hiiijw»l Ilia. 
f^ofmallaa*! Mon ti vfU faa 

^ alllinaloJ l»f IW tara lathmt td 
Ikr irW'lKWa tSAfl. CMIP. Vr^b 
lAir aA4 •ul a rHaa#* ia tbo#! jA«tal 
^tni* Ty» < 

r ICiHHif /f %% a I nnf** 
t li«wui 

. HiMMMiuuann n>i(tWi M 

4t tmmm (finnknn t m.m. «>' 
tntnM in MtlnlMan of 

«>» ti*. nlMNiml ■I nyi’*■ 

4r^M HvfutiAin Cinnm# ••• .#4»on 
I. Ilw •MmtMMMi »< UtnO^unnu 
at, Htt. «a, OK. Hf. iw i t WI - — <Hi* 

I Uf «i»iirMlHnni <4 IH» failjt -*•>. 
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pnwure o4 oenfral Organization 

of the party 521, 529. Summary of 
the influence of^be Caucus on their 
relations with ^the electors and 
^ parliamentary leaders 605.—-In 
Be Unl||d States, dependence on 
the Org^zation of th% party^II 
180, 394, 541, 556, 5^, on the <^r- 
porations 179-181; corruptlbn iK), 
Xnt 547*: discredit 240,52!lp643,575^ 
tendencies to rcsftit'f the powers of 
fisblit^ mandaj^hol^ers or, to do 
wUlK>ut tliem 52»lKJ, 551; the new 
tnothod of grouping the electors 
iHlI^naWe tBe regresentatives to 
dispeuae with humbug ti68; will 
make their responsibility more 
effective ti69«wiU ensure theird>6in^| 
recniiSed 1^»m among men of real 
merit ih. rlan for dismissal oi^ep- 
vNsentati^es 711. Sec Parliament. 
«pre8<^*i*lve geveroment, failure in 
^ niit^d States II r.4<», 647. 55(^ 
'tendenci^ to restrict its sphere 52t*, 
651. Iiftrinsic efficacy of represen¬ 
tative g<»vesiKneut 624, 645;^ta re- 
iMioiis with the party system 646 > 

^lidt\^i ta m ain^ring#18. * 

tepresentation^f minortties. personal 
and propoi^onal i^presentatiou. 
First pr<^sals 1106; Th. Hare and 
J. 8. MIll»4<V4-nO; debates ia the 
J^gUsh Parliynent 107-113; appre¬ 
hension of tlie results for the lif#of 
I>artitsL^V; atl^mpts to millifcr the 
effects of the minority clause 113, 

, ill, 163, IW; limited vote 111. 11707 
note, cumulativearote 1 110, 163, II 
707 mote. — Representation of nn- 
•nortties in the Tnited States II 507, 
531^* applied t4> administrative func- 
tioiis 507 . —Exaltation and depre- 
eiatluii#f the pro 4 >ortioaalist syst^ 
11 70i; it is incapable of solving the 
DTOblem of the oftani/.atlon of uni- 
ver^l Hiiffrago 702; account tnd 
critioUffii of Hare’s ^ stem the 

mtem ..f li** W: "ill be W value 

S»y 


Representation (parliamentury) in 
England, seg !Etoform Bill; urban 
and, county constitnencies 1 362; 
electoral qualifications 372; redis* 
tribution of seats 338. 

Republicans (anti-Federalist), lean on 
the congressional Caucus U 15, 18, 
32. National Republicans led by 
Clay 60. Democratic Republicans 

(Jack8onian|^63.—Republican party 
fornjed to oppost the extension of 
slavery 107; the professional poliW- 
ciaus find tlieir way in#o It 112; the* 
Republicans in the South aiter the 
war and the pillage of ^blic proj^ 
erty 115, 119-124; profound corru^ 
tion ohthe party undA Grant 135; it 
beconl|p the tool of the protectionist 
manufacturers 187; lojes ite raisog, 
■*'Hre after the solution of ibe ^^roo- 


vote 708. f ^ 


lem tlffi South, tries to keep itself 
in power 197; opportunist attitude 
in the silver question, concessions U 
the silverites 180, 200; the next mo 
meifl an inflexible chamjdbn of gok 
a02. Laurels of the war with Spaii 
ib. It is none the less wom-out an< 
morally disintegrated f6. — “ Lib¬ 
eral ” Republicans, revolt gainst 
•Grantism” 442 (see ^urz); 
Domination of Greeley for the 
Presidency 443; failure of, the 
movement 444 ;^he defect of the old 
methods demonstrated 446, and a 
new method indicated ib. 
Bespectability, its role in English 
political life I 342, 348, 356, 614; in 
American pSHticaf life II221,238. 
Responsibility (direct) to tife people 
II 524.—Responsibility (individu^), 
a principle of democratic govern¬ 
ment II 730 seq. 754.»«ee Indl- 
^vidualihn, Social intimidation.— 
Ministerial responsibility, see Par¬ 
liament. • 3 

Revival (the religious) and the eman¬ 
cipation of the individual 1 26,45. 
Revolutions (social and political), b»w 
they come about II 734, 737. 

politicians II 
Tweed’s 
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TMBmnr Ring Ml-165. *00; Fblli *-! Ulwtml rtOttOm IH; MMn O* 
dalphiaUiu>IUiw><i»->*4‘^; Kinipi! doeutoeof aw”8tnBli*fc««jh«" 
afotlwrlaixr riU» IT#. |»rt<i<Jie«l | IW. »» noU. cpw o»w lo ttic 
fvvoll* aud eidKtiiiatml nMulu IT#: | OladataH^Mift SI##, fwM i1m» Cmmw 
drTTlapm<-nl of Um rinsu foUowinn | wiUl IIm> OMtnl oflio* of IM oflkigl 
(MB tte mdrtmi of Um oorpomKiouMi W<od«»r»JOI. ^ 

177. om CoTpotWlhanm. y iMkooler ^.) 11 76 mot^ 

RooMrrU (Thcodufv) U 217. C». 43S. Ik’^nrt (r«rl) II t3B. 442. M4,4«ft, tti. 

480. I €». 4iii 4ffl. * * 

IiooplMnr«<ldnrd> I oKIT. 230 ’ #u*witlMMlr |M>UtlaU f^oroiAo l»40ll. 

Botatioo m piibik ottloMi ill tiM rtikt«>d - 41&. ***orxttiU^ifcUimo ‘‘ 440; ^lurty 

'.Mato* 11 M. itr Um» (bwUi 117. ; poUt^a In tngbk^pkblUarii^ 

. in Uw* 4i*Util»tmc4i of oi«ellv« iiuu»< oMitml (^vanliv^Omia of Um 

ilitio»4Mt. SOI. S/H&. grovittc naftonuioa of 


Kommkwu (*. J.|. hi* iaflufOKy' Is Koc- 
Isod I 'JO. bi* mribcKt of rrow.minc 
eott|i«rpd sMii Uuki of Um l^iiltan- 
SSft 77. dMUOrtlun bc^Worl^^tir rtf#* 
ten nod Um »u*'itrrt It f».C. on mlftnd 
foivTnoMOt 644. bt« «*< 

Um Oi>v«rrl|tnt? of tbr «#! Uir 

ncw'Anl cKMttwt, of iIm ^roormi viSI 

674 

Eami dMinrij*. nnr OmoiMn In 

r«iu^ afbtaiM. prtmnrxn it 29* 
poiitnm* 9*4 C'kir(»f*u ro^>' 

rnnajUl. bnbrf^-Ho. part; ln5n,}i> 
aQ& cU-vc-^ofnOMOl 4*1 Um Mncbm* 
421 

tioiSt^nMoUMM nod Um MnorlMotiPr ; 
lirbxMd I T.^nod itoaritkCtMOt bj no ' 
II Ml 

.BmUmIwi ry mH VMno«ii)ii f^rmn* 

h*yn»t Mill * pins *“t $»*■ 

« ononl t UM. fnvUuOt 

«itb Um 4o«r«l» nod Um 

Tor^ duMMwMUn. «m» C'lunfV’bUl, d** 
BMttOTM* lb* meihunA* of Um- 
|«»d odofM* ttMon 9M no doy o t —ri 
loJMtr* *4 Um niu# Um m li|nn 

of i^*f4 4bMid>«l|* I'bofTbiU JCE? os . 

Um !«»«#« «*< nii4 lb* « 4 prbNf fnfr i 
•nrtuoey 3 H os Um* Hikt «d Um f*vian' 
•«•%* tdrSdO*- blU 

flmjtniMS Anmf r ii* SMijMdn omum 

tist«4 Vlfb ^MM of UM l,iu>r»sn I 


rlBiWni 619. ^ • n •« 

** hrmtcdiiiuf" 6f Um tk4t«4 u 9M. 

loovnsMai Is Nrw Yorli 
. 447, TIm Auntmlliyi BnUot nsd 
*’sersirblni: ' Sui. 2Ua. , 
eMlffdorvnitSMSl (barnii^ndfO Um old 
Ko«)tUi M^ISM t 7, 101 tl. 12, 
tttnucm In tin rbnnwtnr fsllsr Um 
rrforrn* fU. Is 

litnO*. usdoblbn CssCT'I 

rv^SM II «i33. * 

fMsnidMt AsMUcmti^, of iibMIiiM^ 

It Id mM*. 'jLi. M7. inflossiM 
«’«st alivi%.UU>^ . " o^Im 

* IbnonU ' IM. Abi. ^ Mroscbsld of 
Um MMi*4rMof Um (prlp U««ssl<tn* 
« 0 «s 123. AU. bo* ss»t9 oh o f n UU^ 
brnniMtnoM f^rrottaU 163. fdan b*r 
ditwi «br4Ms SJS. d s rU sn ssdj i^ 
bM I nsr^ fn<tSM 142-446. On S t l j ^ 
los| of fsMrrr* A4J0 .0 # 

** bM«#ni#*rtnl dwsp' tl IWK li^ 
(hPOllSMOtl is |«4iUc» I 4iX. ft TSO^^SL 
MsUkodn oi Us Hsftttiik CoUinni blS6 
lod o* Um I'MiKliiMM t $91. jpd-dRU. 
«iT Al«. bSb. si Um A isfbs p CI9> 
j(ns##slbMi. *' YUfysiroaMM M* nrfrr 
Um <iMnfSk%s tl ta^ 10St» '"IbPOSi- 
foc Um <^odtdnfM ol Uff ss t lssn l 
m. 17*. dM ‘"tartiHn* 
imrtxiM " 4««*l <d«*iM> da* IW. 
1$K SKSt'^Jd# tm Urn wnr a p l i l i rd 
irtU tMt# U> 4#* ,^ll■■llll^■^lll of 
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ecutive in the^UniteS States II130, 
544, 645, 718; propolis for refoms 
638, 569, 666. separation of 

powers/>ught to bo rejected 718, as 
lUl^ as their confusion 719. 

Seward 113, 300. s 

Shepard (E. M.) ll 26, 41. • * 

Ijhennan (John) II 1.38,145, 201. * 

ffldgwick (p.) II711. • • 

SilverjMovcraent llji88-190,%30-202,‘ 
^2,Vl. 577. • • 

210^1^,234^ 243, 376, 410, 
518. 0 te 

Slavery In the United States. Alli> 
terfbe gf tiA slsfre-bqlders with the 
Democratic party 11 84, 107. Van 
Baren sacrificed to it by the Demo> 
cratic conveolion 85. The slawery ■ 
problem in^^sons society in 
eadren of ^he existing parties 96; 
the parties divided against them¬ 
selves file slhve^ question 08; 
iV^avres of t#e Organizations toi 
conceal diveigences ib. lOH; 

• the latter break out in spite of tliis 
and split up tk8 Whig i>arty 10^ lOtl, 

•th^ *' Kj>dw Notimigs ” 10^ the > 
^Democ%tic^Q||rty n(KK # Frankly, , 
auti-elavery pvties li^lOT. Im- 
jmasibility of« paciii(f solution of 

• tbe conflict no. 5ec South. 

Smith (.4dainf 131. • • 

|ii||^th (E^win Bivritt) II175,477. 
Smith (Goldwin) 1^, 91,19j^ note, 201 
► Hofe, * * 

SoidiU contract, tee Rousseau. 

.ipciiS intimidation. p<»wer of, as a 

principle of poUU(*fli life II 626, 6^19, 
T44; ite four sanctions 744,746; con- 
of its effect ivetiess 625-629, 
636.^46; its latent weakness 629; 
0 democratic government cwmbiuqg 
both fully 627,629,f47; demo¬ 
cratic principles aiui political liber¬ 
ties are but forms or instruments of 
tbe social intimidatiflii 

749 ; this conception t>f public order 
reakces the uflity of moralfl^ and 
politics Tth, in a diffH-ent way from 

the utilitarian dwtrlneii., and leads 
UP to the c<it»»llIn|^rlueipleof in¬ 
dividual rdspunsibility 7^. ^e 


formalism of the party system di¬ 
minishes the protective force of the 
power of social intimidation 627, 
accentuates its latent weakness, en¬ 
courages the vulgar respect for the 
power of numbers 628, the general 
cowardice that provails in demo¬ 
cracies 630) mitigations that will be 
effected by tbe proposed new method 
663. a « 

Social spirit under^tbe old English 
r^me I 18; tfte form propagated 
by tbe Primrose Leagfle 534, 541, * 
645, 649. Need of a ** social 4^irit" 
in democracy II733. 

Socialism in England, ^pearance of 

I 313, 917; iutellectuaf propaganda 
and iti^ippirit 402, 411, 576; Fabian 
Society 671; I. L. P. aad other so-^ 
cialist or^nizatious 573-o78; jj^os- 
peets^f Access 578,622; import of 
tbe socialist activity 625. 

Socialists (Christian) in England 167. < 

Songs p|t English political meetings J[ 
392, in the United States Il%33. 

Soufh of the United States. Slavery 

II 84, 96, 97-111, see Democrats, 
Slavery. Social and economic con¬ 
ditions of the slave-holding %>uth 
ill); political life and electoral man¬ 
ners II7: feeble development of the 
party Organization 1187 invaaiqp of 
tbe spoils systqpi after the Civil 
War 115; “carpet-baggers” and 
“ scalawags ” 119; support given by 
dbe Republican Organization, the* 
Louisiana ease 121; “ Solid South ” 
122 ; politicaf formalism,^-regular 
Dominations” and professiofial poli¬ 
ticians est^iislied in the new Soutii 
ib. Economic transformation 124, 
198. Tlie “ rebel South ”%8 a pre¬ 
text for^eeping up the old party . 
divisions 124, 199. Political elo¬ 
quence in ^e old SoiAli 118,312,316, 
335. “Barbecues” before the war 
335. Fraud.s in the taking of tbe 
vote 349. Power of the*Maohlite 
afid of tbe bosses 421. Economic 
and political changes 600. 

i SovoreigntjPof the people, see Demo- 

I cracy. Rousseau. 
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Sfuooer (Herbert) II6M. 

** i^ioUs to the rktor •* II, dO; origtM 
of tbe BjrBtem at New York M; tbe 
dietakm of tlie apoile aiede |t«aeral 
io file Uaion Wf JarJteoa and Van 
Bofoa 4a>^; tbe praetke faelHteted 
bjr tbe Uw ftziiic ibe ttwias of eerrka 
at lour peare 01; principle of fota» 
tton in oAoe th.; flret effects of Ibe 
eyst««0IIS.7O: It bereapaatbecement „ , 
cd tbe parUea 1^; refiflar cbaitite of Sotnaer (1^. 
olRc^bokleis onder Harrison. 1>)er. 
polk, Tap.or. Bnchaaan MMIS; In 


dilf<4'i^iee of snrietjr to Ibe nfeosee ' 
and scarab of Ibe •jrtimn 9R ; becw ! 
t(«»fas of oflko-bt^kfefii noder lin« t 
cola 113: tbe i 7 *«em inouported ( 
tato tbe 8(mtb after tbe flrit War , 
Ibe diTtekm of tbe 


fttanp. SttuBp eInqaaAM la Ebp* 
bUMi 1900. MO. daiiao elsrtioB tbaa 
464; la tbe Hiilt«^ Siatos U 010,310, 
318. . 

Safhaiee, rifbt of, mm Blotfte, 
|Women; orgaalcaiia^ Mf aaltrdKal 
saffrab^, see Otganitatloa of oab 
rema! eaffr^. 

Snaar; d»e maftar irasi and pturtf Or* 
imnjbEtloci U 

itnaer (1*0.) II Nt, 4MB. 007. ' 

ftnmnar < W, <i \ II|af 43. , - ^ 

SjraibrOis fleini.^ed by tl^ traos- 


lorroed poltUra) iiarkf]F 1 80, 3(1. fO: 
parelj- cnecbrnlrsn »ynEi ii% HWfc(t.4 
by tbe Kaaitsh Canms 006. by Ibe 
AmrHraa C'anrtn It 806; tbe tvao 
«yMlb«wt» 673. r 

*0 «- 


spoils bc>oc«m«s a s^ of poblk* see- ' TeSae I 3b. Oia*. 11 TDH ^ 
rlre. perf^^rmed by Ibe nmi|bpr» of Tamtnany Hall- Cinolasnf tibs Onei* 

ecy II U1. p^lUiA, mab* tjfeir way 
ltiu> It 133. Its p’^iitso rbe!rtl.-*ls> 
anndifted by Ibe bieasbm^ tbe lanb 
eieeneni sad by tbe la^aadia a* 
pa^lUuMCe lSi3. b i e/ « B» w the ** feta* 
tar^' iJeeaurttDSr «traait|«ailai^O0f« 
renelewa jg^fotveipiMits Itroes tb^ 
Kampesa ’^arttfCiHwa vO., oe^MS’ 
tiwa tbe ^tipBlaesi :a^ ijrnw^ 
|wvH Ik. tmiMnUr pMtjr' 

Un. fmAf •• ncalarli, " Itelwil wUM ' 
lk> «l Tmsmuqr IWI 

(vi^M Vm, Tfmmmms 

liMat. * Itatlimt nl al' 

Ya* MB, Ka¬ 

ta, aa. la twratl'* "( T aai l aa i Y 

t» Kiwaf M,‘‘lii* fcry aktti'a a 
saaMaiMaa Har^ IW" i M iy h 
tm. ML Mi uarMra i4 TaSaMMf 
HaM la dia mkmetmrn la, tkariglM' 

■I Swill aiM Na wteiiMM MS. am* 
aankulaarf i fa iti a lt i i 
Iia* aiiMati iM Tiuaaaaaf HWI M 
/M,. ML «S. iia naan In |wai«r 
% tmt, ML nt 
Tantl tuadu i U . a 


Cwn iLr im IM. «h> fmlila. uf4aiub 
dal owl pfidml ta*. alliiad. Iwvayd I 
,ia» .jraaMD ad t*wioadaaito a.r,at IM, 
Uafa^-in. liaHtcU l-ai. a Viadaaid 
Harawn !« Mi-Kliil.r ** > 
mO'lf'*“** ^ p wo. la ila. * 

a|aidla 3i«. anr l‘a>r>«av>' W'aai i 

IkraoUUrlaia. tklo, wf 11 «3T 
sad, <d ala. idlwru .d ik. (ajai«o, 
Ik. i..oaai.k4. 1.1. fdiMrao A4- 

a da w l ii iw iw'.dBw. kf *,mi rwiai|oiiiVia 
a. a rraomdi' iaai. i.. liill oM.ko 

railadm ,*raaaaci. wf ik. ..mU a,ow. 

Ik. lav <d fw. rj*. <m. imv! 
aaarUMi armvdvt In ik. ky-fiaruam 
arnaailiiL HYaai ha. wiilcaaw, liv 
aKwilaa.UMBlaKrartlwrkfaL Unu 
aha ■fcaiH.kod aady vHk Ik* akwllakoi 
•I Ik* pofiala, idtntaai,v( ik. t * r iiiia- 
daw tS, 

■a|Blf*. iMwiial ladlavaKW ad. aaadar 
Ik. aM SMluk «*«laa.,T a*, 

^ Kmmal da. KB. eu 
** laWvaad* ^ fa vaiMaal aaamwtkMa* 

nxM 

Saadaid Oil C aai | i aii y aad Ika Ka*V 
•Ona ak at l oa tl M. 

Mama I W si n ai I, M, 

•iiakknY lAMwtl tl tM. ^ 
MMaanarrillWr 
Mwa*Y (MamMadd) II ML 


TuMa <l *i ast | ivl> dMmM Ma a 
ajMma U ■aadMaHMaHie 
MiMiBlM ^ • 

Yaaviaratiav. SI MSlMhaasL IMafc* 
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JritoriMi Ip the Anerlcan Union, 
me slavery question 11 99. Repre- 
•ratation at the ^tionai conventions 

'parties” (poiitical) II 359, at 
n» elect^ of isri, 442, see Libe»ii 
RepqblicalB 4 at the el»:tions Cf 
tsS6, 453; formed gainst the ei- 
iglng economic orddf456, s4 Pofu- 
iTO, Pfoblbitionists; ris* agains* 
pwty tyranny 4.’i»; «f limitei value 
[q* thj caus%af the emaucipatiou of 
die ifector 457.“'‘aa ' 

!ket (party) in the United States, 
ampnlsiqp Innplved in II 223, 243, 
Wtt, o56, (i93, acceStuated by the 
hnstralian Ballot 503.505; breaches 
If duty toward the ticket: j;bolt»| 


ns. _ * • 


ii^merican elections 

rippeoSloe and Tyler too ” II74. 
cqaeville J. S. Mill •! 103. 
DmuevUle on the omnipotAce o 4 

$ 0 


t»46t 1 54, evolutian under Dis¬ 
raeli’s leldership 1*8: electoral con- 
litioD aftea the leap hatbe dark ” 
Sao; rooveroei^ of popular urganlza- 
lUiii ib., set Orrauizatiou (ConsdH- 
Kttvv^; .He, Innk of C^nserantiye 
B^nWiQ wtHldetl to tfaditioii 351. 

IHsraelt's "popular Toryism,” 
dm'trlne and prsAlice 63. 253. Re- 
?oU •t the " Kourth Party ” ajtainst 
theHeadert 3K1, seconded by the am- 
bl0bna of the Tor>* "Third Estate” 
367? Uird Kandolph t’hurchlirs r^e 




; dipiuH'ratie Toryism 271>-2^ 

_ r ^portunlst ev«»lutlon of the 

Tory party 383; 1? recovers its sta- 
blUyr In the Irish crisis :t21; alliance 
wttbthtUberal riilanlstsaiid steady 
dlanitM'nitlxatlan of the pafiy 331, 
SA SM 583: it !• no the 

^sti^ld party ”t>U. Kehabilitatlon 
of the tn^lti(mal4eiKership afterj 
tfcacellpaad^Cord Randolph C^rch> 


ill 322; penistent strength of the 
leadership 265, 277, 323, 624, 534. 
Tourgde (Albion W.) U 120. 
Tractarians, gee Oxford Movement. 
Trusts in the United States; relations 
with the party Organizations U185; 
attacked 573; laws against 575. 
Tweed, leader of the Tammany Ring, 
directs the plundering of the public 
interests of^ew York 1^161-165; 
dislodged the dbmmittee “ of 70 ” 
460; Is the liAt to receive the tMe 
of ‘ ‘ boss 192; veue^ted by the« 
populace of New York 429. % 
Two-thirds, rule of, in DeiA>cratic nSf- 
tional conventions II64, 85,270. 

“ Uniontjnstead of unity,” principle 
of the new order of t|»ing 8 II 671. 
theoretical foundation of mddern 
gov»nm8tat674 ; basis of the method 
of ifmporary single issue parties 
671, 681, objections 681; electoral 0 
organization establi^ed on this 
priiftiple 691; applicatiomto parlTa- 
mentary government 712. 

Union (American). Idealist ^jjbncep- 
« tion of the Americans II581. 


ryism. To^^|frtybr/Tkenintoafteq|^nit rule in the conventions of the 

I .’U. AV4\1nti*n rtia-l* Alorafoa TT OA<7 <y7A 


dblegates II64, 247, 270. 

Unity, social and political, of the old 
English regime I 5,16. Its ln»ak- 
up 43-58. Att^pts to re-est^lish 
the old unity o9-70. Unity is no 
longer possible II 671, must give 
^way to the free union of wills, sea , 
” Union instead of unity.” 
Universities fAmerltan), ^pir great 
development and their part in the 
improvement of public spirit U dCl. 
Utilitarianftm (English), its share in 
the destruction of the o4d order of 
• things ^ 30, 33-40. See Bentham, 
Mill. 

Van Buren, protagonist of the great 
wire-pullers II 43; reconstitutes 
a party artificially in Jaaksou’s^o- 
Serest 40; develops an elaborate 
local organization 43; generalizes 
the polillcal methods of New York 
in the Union 45, 49, 51; Jackson’s 



fleeratary of Stefea 10 ; raRiaatad 
for tlM rt t al doocy Jby sUm 1>i«bo> 
<r»dr ocnrttitloa 65! laid nwpMisi* 
Ua lor Um moboibIc' oiikia Bad 
drtTCB tran poirw Tl, Tft; taiwd 


oat by Uw DaBMcmilB coavaattao | MB; wmi j l a adtliiil liiialiigBii’ 
I ltedkad|B%lM-in.l«MtlMOa«- 


VhoiPMldcot at th* Uoliad Sbubi. 

Made of alaHloR, aw PmMUaai; 

Boaibutlua of rmoAH/um at tfeo aa- 
tloBai roaraotia&a tl 1?77. 

VWa. Sarracy at liit 'roM IB tmt- 
laad, aoa KaltM; twllinrday I tW; 
attofib Iba " wmbafv i» brine 
Iba aiarft>n i» Iba poll tsa. — la 
Iba t^allod fbataa.ayaiaai of wabif. 
aw lllairln'a}raiaBi, Haaana iiakn 
tjMtm. "Slip Urbal" tfm. ila 
fdk la tbarloiataatlaa of Iba Phlla- 

drl^bia Cioa Rlae 1*4 Fraaala la, __— 

Iba lafciBc of Iba i*nia lUa _anibi)i i Wbipa I ISf; atwioraf 
■arblnnn *1" Klinrwaf IbrfWcaal-; itadat tba aM/<«bBa l», 
taitaa la brMd <ba alia io aa to Iba la 

|ta)l JBI. AbBWBIb-aa SR. (’ow Iba oaolml rtaba l48. 
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e«l taUrvtiitioii lifthe past 293,297, 
Ooto nameroua ol late yeara 297; 
ictWe participa^uD Iti the atrugglea 
of tbj XndepeudeDta for purifying 
^DWicipal life 298; cCKiperation in 
leanma 480. — Woman auftiAe 
to Englana 1 KB, SSft (*9, in The 
Unit*! Htatea If 293. 296,5^. 
Woo^KYuando) If •§ 

It ”J9tew” of the mrty %rganiri8 
tiifc to England T .Tii, 356, Xi8,4.56- 
>H». m SirJjiu the 

I'ntM Sjatea ifaiix, 130,144, 213, 
*K, 464, 487, 602, 661,051. 


a 


Worktng-meD. Political organiza* 
tiona of^ revolutionary 1 124-128, 
CoDsenra^ve IfiO, 256; «ee Clubs. 
The “Conservative working-mwi” 
discerned by Disraeli 257. Labour 
party in England 1 313, 317, 669- 
579; in the United States II 455. 
“ Labour candidates ” and “ Inbour 
Members” in England I 487, 626, 
669-573,578* ^ • 

“ Yellow dog ” fb American electi^i 
11355,566. 0 

“YoungEngland” 163,2!^ • 








